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SUMMARY 
(  )  Draft  (X)   Final  Environmental  Statement 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
1.   Type  of  Action:  (X)  Administrative       (  )  Legislative 

2-  Brief  Description  of  Action:  Livestock  grazing  management  plans  are  proposed  on 
140,298  acres  of  public  land  in  Rich  County,  Utah  to  provide  sustained,  long  term 
productive  use  of  the  natural  resources.  Objectives  of  the  proposed  action  are:   (1) 
to  prevent  continued  decline  of  soil,  water,  and  vegetation  resources;  (2)  to  improve 
forage  condition,  cover,  and  vigor;  (3)  to  enhance  wildlife  habitat,  including  that 
for  deer,  and  sage  grouse;  (4)  to  reduce  soil  loss  from  erosion;  and  (5)  to  provide 
long-term  stability  to  the  domestic  livestock  industry  by  sustaining  forage  productiv- 
ity. These  objectives  would  be  accomplished  by  a  two-part  proposal   The  first  part 
initial  action,  would  allocate  22,350  AUMs  of  livestock  forage  on  19  allotments  a 
7-percent  reduction  from  the  present  authorized  use  of  24,124  AUMs.   Livestock  turn- 
on  date  would  be  determined  each  year  dependent  upon  plant  growth,  but  would  be  no 
later  than  June  1.   Allotment-wide  continuous  grazing  would  be  authorized  on  15 
allotments.   Grazing  management  on  the  four  remaining  allotments  would  remain  unchang- 
ed.  The  second  part  is  designed  to  increase  livestock  forage  on  a  sustained  basis 
from  22,350  AUMs  to  35,241  AUMs.   Long-term  management  would  be  fully  implemented 
within  10  years  after  filing  of  the  FES  and  would  include  such  range  management 
practices  as  prescribed  livestock  grazing  treatmets  on  15  allotments,  vegetation 
treatments  (spraying,  burning,  seeding)  on  14  allotments,  fences,  water  developments 
and  cattleguards  on  14  allotments.   Three  allotments  are  to  remain  at  the  initial 
level  of  management  and  public  land  on  two  allotments  would  be  disposed  of. 

3-  Summary  of  Environmental  Impacts:  The  initial  action  would  not  measurably 
affect  soil  erosion.  Existing  condition  and  trend  of  veqetation  would  not  change 
however,  foraqe  production  would  decline  by  10  percent.  Condition  of  critical  deer 
winter  range  would  continue  to  decline,  remaining  in  poor  condition.  BLM  permittee 
income  would  be  reduced;  increased  management  would  imapct  local  values  and  life- 
styles. 

Long  term  management  would  cause  short  duration  air  quality  impacts  Soil 
erosion  would  increase  on  506  acres  and  be  reduced  on  37,774  acres.  Livestock  forage 
condition  would  not  measurably  change;  increased  forage  production  from  vegetation 
treatments  would  not  be  sustained.  Quality  deer  forage  shortaqes  would  occur  on  fair 
and  poor  condition  ranges.  Critical  deer  winter  range  would  remain  in  poor  condition 
Long-term  management  would  partially  offset  initial  income  losses  to  permittee  income. 
Season  of  use  changes  and  restrictions  on  newly  seeded  areas  would  increase  operating 
costs  and  alter  livestock  management  practices  on  public  and  private  lands. 

Some  of  the  identified  adverse  impacts  would  be  mitigated  by  the  followina 
alternatives. 

4.   Alternatives  Considered: 

a.  Elimination  of  all  livestock  grazing  on  public  lands 

b.  Restricted  livestock  use  (utilization  ceiling,  no  spring  grazing,  riparian 
habitat  protection 

c.  Reduction  of  adverse  impacts  to  the  proposed  action 

d.  No  action  (continuation  of  present  management) 

e.  Increased  livestock  grazing  (vegetation  treatments) 

5-  Comments  Have  Been  Requested  From  the  Following:   (See  attachment). 

6-  Date  Statement  Made  Available  to  EPA  and  the  Public: 

Draft:  June  6,  1979 
Final: 
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Special  Interest  Groups 

^Randolph  Planning  Unit  livestock  permittees 

*Woodruff  Cattlemen's  Association 

Utah  Cattlemen's  Association 

*Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association 

Utah  Farm  Bureau 

*Utah  Wildlife  &  Outdoor  Recreation  Federation 

Utah  Audubon  Society 

ORV  User  Groups 

*Sierra  Club 

Weber  County  Trails 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

Mr.  James  Morgan 
ISSUE 

Friends  of  the  Earth 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
American  Fisheries  Society,  Bonneville  Chapter 
Wilderness  Society  of  America 
^National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 
Oregon  Environmental  Council 
Nevada  Outdoor  Recreation  Association 
Ada  County  Fish  and  Game  League 

Local  Governments,  Commissions  and  Associations 
Bear  Lake  Regional  Commission 
Bear  Lake  Association  of  Governments 
*Rich  County  Commission 

Bear  River  Resource,  Conservation,  and  Development  Executive  Council 
Bear  River  Basin  Study,  Coordinator 
Bear  Lake  Investigation  Project 

State  Government  and  Universities 
*Utah  State  Planning  Office 
*Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 
Utah  Division  of  Water  Resources 
Utah  Division  of  Water  Rights 
Utah  Water  Research  Laboratory 

Utah  Division  of  State  Lands  -  Forestry  and  Fire  Control 
Utah  Geological  and  Mineral  Survey 
Utah  Division  of  Oil,  Gas,  and  Mining 
Utah  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
Utah  Department  of  Transportation,  District  2 
Utah  Outdoor  Recreation  Agency 
Utah  State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  Department  of  Development 

Services 
Utah  Division  of  Health,  Bear  Lake  District 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department 
*Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah 

*Range  Extension  Specialist 

Sociology  Department 


IV 


Anthropology  Department 

Geography  Department 

Reference  and  Extension  Library 

Economic  Research  Service 

^Cooperative  Extension  Service 

College  of  Natural  Resources,  Recreation  Department 

Federal  Government 

*Bureau  of  Reclamation 

^Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 

Regional  Office,  Region  4 

Wasatch  National  Forest 

Logan  Ranger  District 

Ogden  Ranger  District 
^Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Logan  Office 

Randolph  Office 
*U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 

^Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
^Environmental  Protection  Agency 
^Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers 

^Denotes  comments  received  from  individuals  representing  this  group  or 
agency. 
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CHAPTER  1 
DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPOSED  ACTION 


CHAPTER  1 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

SETTING 

This  grazing  environmental  statement  (ES),  completed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (BLM),  has  been  prepared  to  analyze  the  impacts  upon 
the  people  and  the  environment  of  Rich  County,  Utah  as  a  result  of 
implementing  grazing  recommendations  for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit. 

Rich  County  is  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Utah,  next  to  the 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  borders.  Agriculture,  especially  calf  production,  has 
been  the  chief  industry  in  Rich  County  since  it  was  first  settled  in 
1870.  The  Randolph  Planning  Unit,  located  entirely  within  the  county, 
is  administered  by  BLM  from  its  District  Office  located  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  planning  unit  is  divided  into  19  grazing  allotments. 
See  figure  1-1,  Randolph  Location  Map,  Bear  Lake  C  map  with  Overlay 
inserted  at  the  back  of  this  volume,  and  table  1-1  for  acreage  breakdown. 
In  general,  the  boundary  of  the  Randolph  ES  area  is  also  the  boundary  of 
the  Randolph  Planning  Unit;  minor  exceptions  are  explained  in  Appendix 
1,  Land  Status  Details. 

The  planning  unit  contains  569,102  acres  and  ownership  is  scattered, 
with  most  of  the  19  grazing  allotments  containing  a  mixture  of  public, 
private,  and  State  lands.  The  private  lands  are  usually  located  in  the 
fertile  valleys,  and  public  and  State  lands  are  located  on  the  less 
productive  hillsides.  This  ES  will  address  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
action  on  140,298  acres  of  public  land  (25  percent)  in  the  planning 
unit.  It  is  assumed  the  adjacent  State  and  private  range  lands  would  be 
similarly  affected  by  the  proposal. 
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TABLE  1-1 
Acres  and  Ownership  -  Randolph  Planning  Unit 


Acres         Percent  of  Total 


I.  Total  Acres  in  Randolph  Planning  Unit 

BLM  Land  170,583  30 

Forest  Service  80  <1 

State  Land  47,237  8 

Private  Land  351,202  62 

TOTAL  569,102  100 

II.  BLM  Acres  in  Randolph  Planning  Unit 

Included  in  the  Proposed  Action  140,298  82.2 

Not  included:3  30,285  17.8 

TOTAL  170,583  100.0 


aSee  Appendix  1  for  details. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  PROPOSED  ACTION 

This  proposal  has  been  developed  as  part  of  the  BLM  land  use  plan- 
ning system.  The  goal  of  this  system  is  to  produce  a  land  use  plan 
(Management  Framework  Plan)  which  consists  of  multiple  use  recommenda- 
tions. These  multiple  use  recommendations  -  specifically  the  ones 
dealing  with  livestock  grazing  -  constitute  the  proposed  action  of  this 
environmental  statement.  The  BLM  planning  system  is  explained  in  more 
detail  in  Appendix  2. 

This  planning  process  resulted  in  a  proposed  action  for  livestock 
management.  This  is  a  multiple  use  plan  in  the  sense  that  it  was  devel- 
oped after  resource  recommendations  were  made,  conflicts  among  competing 
resource  recommendations  analyzed,  and  options  formulated  to  solve  or 
partially  reduce  specific  land  use  conflicts.  As  a  result,  the  proposal 
has  been  tailored  to  specific  needs  of  vegetation,  soils,  wildlife 
resources,  and  socioeconomic  values  of  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit. 

The  following  details  the  manner  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
proposed  action  evolved: 

Initial  Action 

This  phase  of  the  plan  would  be  an  immediate  attempt  to  correct 
existing  conditions  and  maintain  existing  resource  values.  The  level  of 
livestock  use  proposed  under  this  action  would  be  22,350  Animal  Unit 
Months  (AUMs).  The  stocking  level  was  determined  after  present  carrying 
capacity  was  estimated  and  consideration  given  to  wildlife  needs,  water- 
shed values,  and  land  use  changes.  Land  use  changes  included  exclusion 
of  livestock  from  select  aquatic/  riparian  habitats  (8  miles),  reduction 
of  available  livestock  forage  by  104  AUMs,  and  disposal  and  recreation 
site  development  of  2,618  acres  of  public  land,  further  constraining 
livestock  use  by  316  AUMs.  The  season  of  use  for  livestock  was  deter- 
mined during  the  planning  process  and  was  based  on  forage  needs  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  livestock  operators.  The  range  readiness  concept  is 
proposed  to  determine  the  date  livestock  begin  grazing  public  ranges  so 
long  as  such  turn-on  occurs  no  later  than  June  1.   This  was  done  to 
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accommodate  the  need  of  ranchers  to  graze  public  lands  in  the  spring. 
Present  turn-off  in  the  late  fall  -  early  winter  would  also  change  on 
critical  deer  winter  ranges. 

Long-Term 

This  part  of  the  plan  evolved  from  the  need  to  sustain  existing 
forage  productivity,  improve  forage  quality,  and  production.  The  graz- 
ing and  resting  treatments  proposed  (alternate  spring,  summer,  fall 
grazing)  are  needed  to  provide  more  rest  to  forage  species  now  grazed 
continuously  during  the  growing  season.  Grazing  management  was  con- 
strained on  critical  deer  winter  range,  resulting  in  more  frequent 
and/or  longer  rest  periods  being  proposed.  The  location  and  design  of 
range  developments  proposed  (fences  and  water  developments)  were  con- 
strained to  accommodate  other  resources  such  as  wildlife  and  visual 
resources.  Vegetation  treatments  were  proposed  to  provide  more  live- 
stock forage.  The  34,584  AUMs  of  possible  forage  would  be  restricted  to 
11,913  AUMs  (actually  proposed)  after  visual  resource  values,  wildlife 
habitat  (deer,  aquatic/riparian,  and  sage  grouse)  were  considered.  This 
would  result  in  fewer  acres  proposed  for  treatments,  i.e.,  of  a  possible 
103,752  acres,  there  would  be  65,187  acres  proposed  for  vegetation 
treatment. 

For  more  details  on  how  the  proposed  action  evolved,  refer  to 
Appendix  3. 

Public  input  has  been  important  during  each  step  in  the  planning 
process  and  during  preparation  and  completion  of  this  ES.  After  filing 
of  the  Final  Environmental  Statement,  the  Salt  Lake  District  Manager 
will  complete,  with  additional  public  involvement,  Step  3  of  the  Manage- 
ment Framework  Plan,  which  contains  the  multiple  use  decisions  for  the 
range  management  program.  Thus,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  ES  is  not 
a  decision  document,  but  only  one  step  among  several  in  the  decision- 
making process.  The  livestock  management  program  finally  selected  by 
the  manager  could  be  either  the  recommendations  described  here  in  Chap- 
ter 1  as  the  proposal,  one  of  the  alternatives  described  in  Chapter  8, 
or  a  combination  of  the  proposal  and  one  or  more  alternatives. 
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PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  overcome  existing  problems 
in  livestock  forage  condition  and  production,  wildlife  habitat,  and 
watershed  condition.  The  proposal  is  also  designed  to  maintain  these 
areas  in  good  resource  condition.  Approximately  5  percent  of  the  area's 
livestock  forage  is  in  poor  condition,  54  percent  in  fair,  and  41  per- 
cent in  good  condition.  Nearly  88  percent  of  the  area's  critical  winter 
deer  habitat  and  48  percent  of  the  sage  grouse  habitat  is  in  poor  condi- 
tion. Most  of  the  watershed  (86  percent)  is  in  a  slight  or  moderate 
erosion  class,  and  3  percent  is  in  a  critical  erosion  class. 
General  Objectives 

The  main  objective  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  vegetation  resource  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.   Increasing  live- 
stock forage  production  would  be  a  secondary  objective.   More  specific 
objectives  are  listed  in  table  1-2. 
Allotment  Objectives 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  managed  on  19  existing  range  subunits  or 
allotments  within  the  Randolph  ES  area  (fig.  1-1,  and  Overlay  to  Bear 
Lake  C  map  at  the  back  of  this  volume).  Range  management  objectives 
relating  to  vegetation,  soils,  water  quality,  wildlife,  and  land  use  for 
each  allotment  are  shown  in  table  1-3. 
Forage  Allocations 

The  proposed  action  allocates  forage  for  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  and 
antelope  (Appendix  4).  Existing  use  and  proposed  allocation  of  forage 
for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  are  shown  in  table  1-4  and  summarized 
below: 
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TABLE  1-2 
Objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 


Public 
Land 
Objective Acreage3 

VEGETATION,  SOIL,  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 

1.   Maintain  or  increase  the  density  and  composition  of      140,298 
forage  plants  on  all  allotments. 

2;   Maintain  or  improve  the  condition  and  ecological  produc-     823 
tivity  of  27.5  miles  of  aquatic/riparian  habitat  by  range 
management. 

3.  Improve  the  condition  and  ecological  productivity  of  8       208 
miles  of  aquatic/riparian  habitat  (proposed  for  livestock 
exclusion). 

4.  Maintain  or  improve  the  existing  condition  of  critical    16,800 
winter  range  for  deer. 

5.  Maintain  or  improve  the  existing  condition  of  livestock  b127,848 
forage  and  stop  the  apparent  downward  trend  on  41,887  acres; 

improve  75,811  acres  with  apparent  static  trend. 

FORAGE  PRODUCTION  AND  USE 

6.  Maintain  the  initial  allocatin  of  22,350  AUMs  of        140,298 
livestock  forage  production  on  a  sustained  basis. 

7.  Maintain  the  initial  allocation  of  8,435  AUMs  of  deer    140,298 
forage  production  in  the  short  term  on  a  sustained  basis. 

8.  Increase  livestock  forage  production  through  management    cl,951 
by  38  AUMs  in  the  long  term. 

9.  Increase  deer  forage  production  by  8,819  AUMs  in  the     140,298 
long  term  by  vegetation  treatment. 

10.  Increase  livestock  forage  production  through  vegetation    65,187 
treatments  by  11,913  AUMs  in  the  long  term. 

11.  Improve  livestock  distribution  and  achieve  more  uniform   140,298 
utilization  on  19  allotments. 


bAcres  are  not  additive  since  many  objectives  overlap. 

Acres  shown  are  suitable  Federal  acres  which  are  data  base  for  collec- 
tion of  certain  resource  inventory  information. 

Total  allotment  acreage,  however,  increase  would  most  likely  occur  on 

areas  having  good  potential.    i_s 


I 


TABLE  1-3 
Range  Management  Objectives  by  Allotment 


Objective 


VEGETATION 

Maintain  existing  diversity.  Manage  ranges  for  long-term  stability 


1. 


of  vegetation  community.  Specific  objectives  for  grazing  systems  should 
maintain  or  change  existing  composition  of  the  plant  community,  depend- 
ing upon  the  needs  in  the  allotment.  Maintain  vegetation  cover. 

2.   Maintain  existing  livestock  forage  condition  and  trend.  Specific 
objectives  should  maintain  present  composition  and  density  of  key  spe- 
cies, provide  for  their  physiological  needs,  and  maintain  vigor.  Use 
key  species  to  monitor  condition. 


s  proposed  for  improved  management,  improve  existing 
condition  and  trend.   Increase  composition  and  density 
rovide  for  physiological  needs  and  improve  vigor, 
ion  of  newly  established  seedings.   Grazing  systems 
asture  be  grazed  more  than  2  years  in  a  row  during  the 
Hod  (5/1-6/30)  before  receiving  1  year's  rest  during 
addition,  every  pasture  must  be  rested  from  grazing 
7/31)  at  least  once  every  5  years.   Limit  utilization 
ge  species  by  livestock  to  50  percent  for  grass  and  60 
e.  Use  key  species  for  monitoring. 


3.  On  allotment 
livestock  forage 
of  key  species ;  p 
Maintain  composit 
provide  that  no  p 
spring  growing  pe 
that  period.  In 
until  seed  ripe  { 
of  desirable  fora 
percent  for  brows 

SOILS 

T.       Maintain  or  improve  existing  plant  cover.  Design  management  objec- 
tives to  improve  soil  productivity  and  reduce  erosion  from  runoff 
Maintain  or  improve  present  composition  of  key  species  such  as  perennial 
grass  (Agropyron  cristatum  and  Ag_.  spicatum). 

WATER  QUALITY 

5_   Maintain  or  improve  existing  water  quality.  Reduce  concentrations 
of  livestock  in  stream  areas  and  fragile  watersheds.   Locate  develop- 
ments where  they  would  not  degrade  existing  water  quality.   Improve 
plant  cover  on  watersheds  and  maintain  or  improve  streambank  cover  and 
stability  along  waterways. 

LAND  USE 

6.  Allow  livestock  use  consistent  with  maintaining  existing  resource 
productivity  until  public  land  disposal. 

7.  Maintain  or  increase  existing  forage  productivity  and  allow  maximum 
level  of  livestock  and  wildlife  use  consistent  with  maintaining,  this 
level. 


Allotment 


Total  Acres 
Public  Land 


All  19  allotments 


Middle  Ridge,  Session,  Eastman,  Deseret,  and  South 
Woodruff 


Bear  Lake,  Big  Creek,  Dry  Basin,  Duck  Creek,  East 
Woodruff,  Kearl ,  Laketown,  Meachum  Canyon,  New  Canyon, 
Rabbit  Creek,  Sage  Creek,  Stuart,  Twin  Peaks,  and 
Woodruff  Pastures 


All  19  allotments 


Middle  Ridge,  South  Woodruff,  Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek, 
Laketown,  Meachum  Canyon,  New  Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek, 
Sage  Creek,  Twin  Peaks,  and  Woodruff  Pastures 


140,298 


24,735 


115,561 


140,298 


112,727 


All  of  Middle  Ridge  and  Session;  parts  of  Bear  Lake,       2,611 
Big  Creek,  Deseret,  Duck  Creek,  Eastman,  New  Canyon, 
Sage  Creek,  and  Woodruff  Pastures 

All  but  disposal,  recreation,  and  riparian  acres        137  472 


8.   Maintain  or  improve  existing  visual/recreation  (natural)  values  and 
manage  livestock  grazing  consistent  with  preserving  these  values. 


Laketown  and  Twin  Peaks 


(continued) 


TABLE  1-3  (concluded) 


Objective 


Al lotment 


Total  Acres 
Public  Land 


WILDLIFE 

9.   Maintain  or  improve  existing  habitat  condition  and  forage  quality 
on  critical  deer  winter  range.  Maintain  or  improve  existing  production 
of  deer  forage  as  well  as  the  percent  composition  of  grass,  forbs,  and 
browse.   Use  key  browse  species  such  as  Artemisia  tridentata,  Purshia 
tridentata,  Amelanchier  sp.  and  Cercocarpus  rflontanus  to  monitor  habitat 
cond  it  ion. 


Bear  Lake,  Big  Creek,  Deseret,  Eastman,  Laketcwn, 
Meachum  Canyon,  South  Woodruff,  Stuart,  and  Woodruff 
Pastures 


16,800 


! 

00 


10.  On  allotments  proposed  for  seeding  to  improve  winter  range  habitat 
condition,  maintain  seeded  compositions  at  00  percent  grass,  10  percent 
forbs,  and  40  percent  browse. 

11.  Maintain  or  improve  condition  of  season-long  deer  habitat,  espec- 
ially species  diversity.   Provide  for  increased  succulent  forage  and 
cover.   Use  key  species  to  monitor  condition. 


12.  Improve  habitat  condition  of  season-long  range  on  allotments  pro- 
posed to  receive  vegetation  treatment.   Maintain  long-term  productivity 
of  these  seedings.  Maintain  seeded  composition  at  65  percent  grass,  10 
percent  forbs,  and  25  percent  browse.   Use  key  species  to  monitor  condi- 
tion. 

13.  Maintain  or  improve  sage  grouse  habitat.   Restrict  project  construc- 
tion during  breeding  period  (4/1-6/15).   Design  grazing  systems  to 
maintain  vigor  and  composition  of  Artemisia  tridentata,  and  succulents 
(Taraxacum  sp.  and  Sphaeralcea  sp.X 

14.  Maintain  existing  plant  composition  and  density.   Utilize  forage 
within  available  supply  to  maintain  habitat  for  proposed  future  antelope 
introductions.  Range  developments  should  be  compatible  with  antelope 
needs.   Vigor  of  key  species  such  as  those  mentioned  for  sage  grouse 
should  be  maintained. 


Big  Creek,  Laketown,  Meachum  Canyon,  Stuart,  and  12,998 

Woodruff  Pastures 


Big  Creek,  Dry  Basin,  Duck  Creek,  Eastman,  East  107,931 

Woodruff,  Kearl,  Laketown,  Meachum  Canyon,  Middle 
Ridge,  New  Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek,  Sage  Creek,  Session, 
South  Woodruff,  Twin  Peaks,  and  Woodruff  Pastures 

Big  Creek,  Dry  Basin,  Duck  Creek,  East  Woodruff,  Kearl,    101,253 
Laketown,  Meachum  Canyon,  New  Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek, 
Sage  Creek,  Twin  Peaks,  and  Woodruff  Pastures 


Big  Creek,  Deseret,  Dry  Basin,  Duck  Creek,  East  Wood-      Not 
ruff,  New  Canyon,  Sage  Creek,  South  Woodruff  available 


Dry  Basin,  Duck  Creek,  Rabbit  Creek,  Sage  Creek  29,601 
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Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek,  Laketown,  Meachum  Canyon,  Middle 
Ridge,  Mew  Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek,  Sage  Creek,  South 
Woodruff,  Twin  Peaks,  and  Woodruff  Pastures 


1,031 


NOTE:   Key  species  used  to  measure  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  are  identified  either  within  the  specific  objective  or  in  Appendix  5. 
Acres  of  sage  grouse  habitat  not  available;  however,  there  are  17  known  strutting  grounds  within  or  adjacent  to  these  allotments. 
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TABLE  1-4 
Summary  of  Existing  and  Proposed  Grazing 


EXISTING  LIVESTOCK  AND  DEER  GRAZING  SITUATION 


PROPOSED  FORAGE  ALLOCATION 


Al lotment  (Total 
Publ ic  Land  Acres) 


Aval  lable 

Forage 

AUMs 


Season 
of  Use 


Present    Past    Estimated 
Grazing    Active    Current 
Preference  Authorized  Deer  Use 
ftjjM    Use  (AUMs)  (AUMs)a 


Initial 
Alloca- 
tion 
(AUMs) 


AUMs  Available  From 


Initial 
Season, 
of  UseD 


Water 
Develop- 
ment 


Full  Implementation 
of  Proposed  Action 
Manage-  Vegetation  Total  AUMs     Season 
ment    Treatment  Allocated     of  Usec 


DISPOSAL 

Late  spring/suniner/fall /early  winter 

One  Allotment  (Middle  Ridge)  1,286  acres 
Total  Livestock  202  6/1-11/24 
Deer  405  Season  long 
Other  Uses      

Sprinq/sumtner/early  fall  (RR) 

One  Allotment  (Session)  238  acres 

Total  Livestock  40  5/16-9/15 
Deer  98  Season  long 
Other  Usesa      


112 


103 


40 


40 


59 


14 


202 

59 

0 


40 

14 

0 


6/1-11/24 


RR  -  9/30 


202 


Elimination  *  * 
Elimination  *  * 


40 


El  imination 
Elimination 


UD 


CONTINUE  INITIAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT:  ALLOTMENT-WIDE  GRAZING 
Spring/suimer/fal  1  (RR) 

One  Allotment  (Eastman)  3,405  acres 


Total  Livestock 

Deer 

Critical  winter 

Antelope 

Other  Uses" 


612 
1,111 

198 
80 
16 


5/1-10/15 
Season  long 


696 


648 


Spring/summer/early  fall    (RR) 

Two  Allotments   (Deseret  and  South  Woodruff)   19,808  acres 


Total   Livestock 

Deer 

Critical  winter 

Antelope 

Other  Uses 


3,376 

438 

2,331 

140 
38 


5/1-12/31 
Season  long 


3,505 


2,794 


156 
68 


612 

156 

68 


16 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 
Spring/summer/earl.y  fall  (RR) 

Five  Allotments  (Bear  Lake,  Dry  Basin,  Kearl,  Laketown,  Stuart)  9,445  acres 

Total  Livestock   1,182     5/10-9/30    1,598    1,544     1,182 

Deer          2,183   Season  long    301      301 

Critical  winter   1,040    416      416 

Other  Uses0        39    39 


RR  -  10/15 


190 

3,376 

190 

1,035 

38 

RR  ■ 

■  9/30 

1,035 

RR  -  9/30 


75 


264 

76 

201 


612 
1,111 

198 
80 
16 


3,376 
438 

2,331 

140 

38 


1,521 

2,259 

1,241 

39 


RR  -  10/15 


RR  -  9/30 


RR  -  9/30 


(continued) 


TABLE  1-4  (concluded) 


Allotment  (Total 
Publ ic  Land  Acres) 


EXISTING  LIVESTOCK  AND  DEER  GRAZING  SITUATION 

Present    Past    Estimated 
Available            Grazing    Active    Current 
Eorage     Season   Preference  Authorized  Deer  Use 
ftUHs of  Use AUM    Use  (AUHs)  (AUMs)a 


Initial 
Alloca- 
tion 
[AUHs) 


ROMs  Available  From 


Initial 
Season 
of  Useb 


PROPOSED  FORAGE  ALLOCATION 

Full  Implementation 

of  Proposed  Action 

Manage-  Vegetation  Total  AUHs     Season_ 


Hater 

Develop 

ment 


ment 


Treatment  Allocated 


of  Use1- 


Spring/summer/early  winter  (RR) 


Seven  Allotments   ( 
Total    Livestock 
Deer 

Critical   winter 
Antelope      . 
Other  Uses" 


16,273 

16,221 

1,992 

129 

329 


5/10-12/31 
Season  long 


17,525         17,110 


4,616 
1,377 


16,273 
4,538 
1,377 


RR  -  11/30 


1,107 


Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek,  Meachum  Canyon,  New  Canyon,  Sage  Creek,  Twin  Peaks,  Woodruff  Pastures)  100,692  acres 

------  3g    11,332 

7,654 

543 


Spring/summer/fall  (RR) 

Two  Allotments  (East  Woodruff,  Rabbit  Creek) 

Total  Livestock    665  5/1-1/7 

Deer           1,465  Season  long 

Antelope  23    

Total  Acres      140,298 

TOTAL  LIVESTOCK    22,350    

TOTAL  DEER        27,482     

TOTAL  ANTELOPE       372    

TOTAL  OTHER  USESd     422    


5,424  acres 
648      659 


281 


329 


665 
281 


RR  -  10/10 


24,124    22,898 


8,513 


22,350 
8,435 


1,182 


422 


355 
345 


38    11,913 
8,819 


28,712 

23,875 

2,535 

129 

329 


1,020 

1,810 

23 


35,241 

35,798 

.372 

d664 


RR  -  12/31 


RR  -  10/31 


Estimated  deer  demand  interpreted  from  Utah  DWR  estimates  of  existing  needs. 
RR  =  Turn-on  date  for  livestock  grazing  would  be  determined  by  range  readine 


.   i  veiLu^N  yiaiiny  nwiiti  ue  ucicimnicu  by  range  readiness  estimated  to  be  May  15  (Appendix  5)  but  would  not  be  later  than  June 
1.  Turn-on  for  other  allotments  would  be  based  on  the  date  indicated.  The  end  of  the  grazing  season  would  be  indicated  by  latest  date  shown. 
CRR  =  Turn-on  date  for  livestock  grazing  would  be  based  on  range  readiness  (Appendix  5)  estimated  to  be  no  earlier  than  May  10  each  year.  The  end  of 
grazing  season  would  be  indicated  by  date  shown. 
Other  Uses  means  forage  foregone  to  riparian  fencing,  recreation  site  development,  and  land  disposal. 

NOTE:  Proposed  forage  allocation  for  deer  would  be  available  from  livestock  vegetation  treatment  projects.  The  figure  represents  additional  AUMs 
available  deer  forage  and  would  include  summer  and  winter  range  forage  needs.  Total  proposed  long-term  deer  forage  allocation  would  be  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  available  deer  forage  and  any  additional  forage  from  vegetation  treatment.  There  would  be  no  quantifiable  increase  in  deer  AUHs  from 
proposed  range  management,  although  quality  would  be  expected  to  improve. 

Past  active  authorized  use  should  normally  be  within  present  grazing  preference;  where  it  is  higher,  the  difference  is  attributable  to  temporary 
nonrenewable  use  (see  Glossary).  Past  active  authorized  use  is  a  5-year  average  (1974  to  1978). 


Available  forage  AUMs  are  best  available  estimates, 
resource  information  (Appendix  6). 


Initial  level  of  use  is  the  proposed  stocking  level  which  is  based  on  survey  data  and  other 


Additional  AUKs  available  from  management  and  land  treatment  would  be  proposed  for  allocation  to  livestock.  These  AUMs  represent  forage  that  could  be 
utilized  by  sheep  and  cattle.  For  allotments  where  no  additional  AUMs  are  shown,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify  any  added  increase  in  forage  supply, 
although  it  would  be  expected  that  forage  quality  would  be  improved  from  the  proposed  management.  No  increases  in  use  would  be  authorized  until 
studies  confirm  presence  of  additional  forage. 


rittriMttSMMIMttl 


Proposed  Allocation  of  Forage 

Initial       Probable  Long  Term 
Livestock        22,350  35,241 

Deer  8,435  35,798 

Antelope  0  372 

Other  Uses  422  664 

The  criteria  used  to  determine  the  initial  stocking  level  for  each 
of  the  19  allotments  are  contained  in  the  Randolph  MFP  and  are  also 
summarized  in  Appendix  6  (Level  of  Use). 

Under  the  proposal,  existing  grazing  would  be  further  reduced  by 
422  AUMs  because  of  three  additional  actions  proposed  in  the  Randolph 
MFP: 

1.  Certain  public  lands  would  be  exchanged  or  sold 

2.  Two  recreation  sites  would  be  developed 

3.  Livestock  would  be  excluded  from  8  miles  of  riparian  habitat 
The  proposed  action  would  also  require  the  construction  of  range 

developments  such  as  fences  and  water  developments.  Vegetation  treat- 
ments are  also  proposed  to  increase  the  amount  of  livestock  and  wildlife 
forage.  These  projects  are  shown  on  table  1-5.  Design  restrictions  are 
discussed  in  Design  Restrictions  and  Standard  Operation  Requirements 
section. 


INITIAL  ACTION  (AND  ITS  IMPLEMENTATION) 

The  initial  action  is  designed  to  correct  overuse  of  livestock 
forage  species  and  to  bring  livestock  grazing  into  line  with  forage 
availability  and  the  resource  management  objectives  listed  in  table  1-2. 
The  initial  action  would  adjust  livestock  grazing  according  to  season  of 
use,  level  of  use  (or  AUMs),  class  of  livestock,  and  areas  where  live- 
stock grazing  would  be  authorized. 
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TABLE  1-5 
Proposed  Range  Developments  and  Implementation  Schedule  by  Allotment 


Implementatio 
Year 

n    Improved 
Management 
Allotments 

Drv  Basin  Pasture 

Public 

Land 
Acres 
Imple- 
mented 

2,625 

Vegetation  Treatments 

a/ATER  DEVELOPMENTS  ,. 

Fences 

Total 

Main- 
tenance 
Cost 

t  j.  i  d 

« ~o 

Acres 

Cost 
0 

Well 

s 

Pipel 

ine 

Total 

Start 
1 

Finish 
3 

Spray     Burn 
0        0 

Number 

0 

Cost 

Mi  les 

Cost 

Miles 

Cost 

Cost 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Bear  Lake 

1,198 

595        0 

1  4,165 

1 

$ 

10,500 

0 

2 

$  3,000 

$   675 

$  18,340 

1 

6 

Dry  Basin 

2,781 

2,279        0 

15,953 

0 

0 

4 

$13,200 

6 

9,000 

1,110 

39,263 

1 

G 

Rabbit  Creek 

3,257 

3,177        0 

22,239 

1 

10,500 

0 

0 

4 

6,000 

825 

39,564 

2 

7 

Koarl 

1 ,  183 

479         0 

3,353 

3 

31,500 

0 

0 

4 

6,000 

1,875 

42,728 

2 

7 

Duck  Creek 

13,410 

10,099      878 

76,839 

2 

21,000 

0 

0 

15 

22,500 

2,175 

122,514 

3 

8 

Laketown 

3,241 

215        7 

1,554 

2 

21,000 

0 

0 

9 

13,500 

1,725 

37,779 

3 

8 

Big  Creek 

20,346 

13,211     1,975 

106,302 

4 

42,000 

0 

0 

12 

18,000 

3,000 

169,302 

3 

8 

Woodruff  Pastures 

19,250 

11,206     1,675 

90,167 

1 

10,500 

3 

9,900 

0 

0 

0 

110,567 

4 

9 

New  Canyon 

30,665 

9,987      100 

70,609 

3 

31,500 

0 

0 

13 

19,500 

2,550 

124,159 

4 

9 

East  Woodruff 

2,167 

386        0 

2,702 

5 

52,500 

0 

0 

2 

3,000 

2,775 

60,977 

4 

9 

Keachtm  Canyon 

1,951 

1,557        0 

10,899 

1 

10,500 

0 

0 

3 

4,500 

750 

26,649 

5 

]Q 

Sage  Creek 

10,153 

5,640      174 

40,698 

1 

10,500 

0 

0 

8 

12,000 

1,125 

64,323 

5 

10 

Twin  Peaks 

2,292 

796        0 

5,572 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,572 

5 

10 

Stuart 

1,042 

488      263 

5,257 

_0 

0 

JL 

3,300 

_0 

0 

165 

8,722 

TOTAL 

115,561 

60,115     5,072 

$456,309 

24 

252,000 

8 

$26,400 

78 

117,000 

18,750 

870,459 
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The  proposed  initial  action  would  adjust  the  existing  level  of 
livestock  use  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  from  24,124  AUMs  to  22,350 
AUMs  (see  sketch  below).  The  actual  adjustment  in  use  on  the  ground  is 
not  precisely  known.  Past  active  authorized  use  for  5  years  is  22,898 
AUMs  (Appendix  4).  It  is  assumed  this  is  near  actual  use  (at  least 
within  10  percent).  This  adjustment  is  based  on  the  amount  of  livestock 
forage  which  is  allocated  on  the  140,298  acres  of  public  land  managed  by 
BLM  and  included  in  this  proposal.  The  proposed  initial  action  would 
also  adjust  the  existing  season  of  use.  As  table  1-6  indicates,  adjust- 
ments in  livestock  use  (level  and  season)  would  occur  on  18  allotments, 
but  on  one  allotment  -  Woodruff  Pastures  -  there  would  be  no  change  in 
livestock  use.  Appendix  2  identifies  acres  within  specific  allotments 
where  livestock  grazing  would  not  be  authorized  because  of  multiple  use 
planning  constraints. 


PROPOSED  FORAGE  ALLOCATION 


Turn-on  (the  date  livestock  are  allowed  into  an  allotment)  would  be 
based  on  plant  growth  and  would  allow  for  livestock  use  as  soon  as  key 
livestock  forage  species  reached  a  predetermined  growth  stage,  which 
would  be  measured  annually.  In  no  case  would  turn-on  occur  later  than 
June  1  each  year.  Turn-on,  based  on  range  readiness  (RR),  is  proposed 
for  13  allotments.  Currently,  these  allotments  have  turn-on  earlier 
than  the  estimated  date  for  range  readiness  (May  15).  Turn-on  for  the 
remaining  six  allotments  would  be  a  fixed  date  each  year.   The  existing 
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TABLE  1-6 
Summary  of  Proposed  Action 


Level 

Public 

of  Livestock 

Land  Acres 

Use  (AUMs) 

INITIAL  ACTION 

1.  Continue  existing  management  (season   21,875        4,825 
and  level  of  use)  Woodruff  Pastures  Allot- 
ment. Adjust  management  objectives  for 

wildlife. 

2.  Proposed  change  to  existing  man-     118,423        17,525 
agement  on  18  allotments.  Changes 

made  to  season  and  level  of  use  and 
acres  authorized  for  livestock  grazing. 

3.  Allotments  proposed  for  disposal       1,524         (242) 
(two  allotments). 


22,350  Total 


LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT 


1.  Continue  initial  action  management    23,213        3,988 
on  three  allotments  (no  range  developments 

proposed). 

2.  Implement  improved  management  on     115,561       18,120 
14  allotments.  Begin  at  initial  action 

stocking  level  (construct  range  develop-  22,108  Total 

ments,  implement  deferred  grazing  and 
resting  treatments). 

a.  Increase  level  of  livestock     115,561  38 
use  as  more  forage  becomes  available 

from  management. 

b.  Increase  level  of  livestock      65,187       11,913 
use  as  more  forage  becomes  available 

from  vegetation  treatment  (spraying  and 
burning). 

c.  Increase  level  of  livestock  use  1,182 
as  more  forage  becomes  avaiable  from  addi- 
tional water  development.                           35,241  Total 
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livestock  turn-on  dates  for  Middle  Ridge  and  Stuart  Allotments,  June  1 
and  May  16  respectively,  are  later  than  the  estimated  May  15  date. 
Management  objectives  are  being  achieved.  East  Woodruff,  Meachum  Canyon, 
Twin  Peaks,  and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotments  have  existing  grazing 
systems.  Present  turn-on  dates  for  these  allotments  are  achieving 
initial  action  management  objectives.  Turn-off  (the  date  livestock  come 
off  the  allotment)  would  be  based  on  resource  needs,  operator  flexibil- 
ities, and  management  objectives. 

Allotment-wide  continuous  grazing  would  be  proposed  for  15  of  the 
19  allotments  during  the  initial  action  only  until  improved  management 
would  be  implemented  in  the  long  term  (fig.  1-2).  This  would  not  change 
the  existing  livestock  management  on  these  allotments,  although  the 
existing  season  and  level  of  use  would  be  modified.  Grazing  on  the 
remaining  four  allotments  would  remain  unchanged,  and  would  continue  to 
employ  periodic  deferment  of  livestock  grazing  in  select  portions  of 
each  allotment  during  the  normal  grazing  season.  Appendix  5  (Kind  of 
Management)  describes  the  rationale  for  determining  season  of  use  and 
grazing  proposed  for  the  allotments.  Actual  season  and  level  of  use 
proposed  for  each  allotment  during  the  initial  action  are  shown  in 
Appendix  4  (Existing  and  Proposed  Grazing). 

Implementation  of  the  initial  action  would  begin  30  days  after 
filing  the  Final  Environmental  Statement  (FES)  with  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Proposed  adjustments  in  season  of  use  and  kind  of 
management  would  be  initiated  the  first  grazing  fee  year.  Proposed 
adjustments  to  the  level  of  livestock  use  would  occur  as  follows: 

1.  Proposed  reductions  (less  than  15  percent  of  existing  level  of 
use)  would  be  imposed  in  full  the  first  grazing  fee  year  following 
filing  of  the  FES.  Proposed  reductions  of  15  percent  or  greater  would 
be  divided  into  three  equal  amounts  imposed  over  a  3-year  period. 

2.  Increases  in  livestock  use  proposed  in  the  initial  action 
would  be  authorized  on  a  nonrenewable  basis.  For  those  allotments  that 
now  utilize  grazing  treatments  and  which  would  continue  with  such  man- 
agement along  with  an  increase  in  livestock  use,  the  proposed  increases 
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ALLOTMENTS  PROPOSED  FOR 
DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge 
Session 

ALLOTMENTS  PROPOSED  FOR 

CONTINUATION  OF  INITIAL 

ACTION  MANAGEMENT 

Eastman 
Deseret 
South  Woodruff  I 

ALLOTMENTS  PROPOSED  FOR 
IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

Dry  Basin  Pasture 

Bear  Lake 

Dry  Basin 

Rabbit  Creek 

Kearl 
Duck  Creek 

Laketown 

Big  Creek 

Woodruff  Pastures 

New  Canyon 

East  Woodruff 

Meachum  Canyon 

Sage  Creek 

Twin  Peaks 

Stuart 


I 

0 


urn  i»imiiiiimimii&8&8&^^ 
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i 

5 
Years 


10 
Years 


20 
Years 


Begin  Implementation 
of  Proposed  Action 

LEGEND: 

Initial  Action 

Proposed  for  Elimination  by  Disposal 
[HlllllllllTTl  Implementation  Period  for  Improved  Management  (grazing  system  and  range  developments) 
g$$$§$§ggg  Full  Implementation  of  Proposal 

FIGURE  1-  2 
PROPOSED  IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE 
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would  also  be  authorized  on  a  nonrenewable  basis  for  at  least  one  graz- 
ing cycle.  If  subsequent  evaluation  confirms  the  presence  of  additional 
forage  (and  the  attainment  of  other  management  objectives),  the  forage 
would  be  allocated  for  livestock  use  in  satisfaction  of  the  grazing 
preference  and  consistent  with  Federal  Regulation  43  CFR  4110.3-1. 


LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT  (AND  ITS  IMPLEMENTATION) 

Proposed  long-term  management  would  be  designed  to  increase  live- 
stock forage  on  a  sustained  basis  from  22,350  AUMs  to  35,241  AUMs.  This 
action  would  include  improved  range  management  practices  such  as  use  of 
prescribed  livestock  grazing  and  resting  treatments,  range  developments 
(fences  and  water  installations),  and  vegetation  treatment  projects 
(spraying,  burning,  and  seeding).  As  indicated  in  figure  1-3,  the 
allotments  would  receive  different  types  of  management.  Table  1-7 
identifies  the  acres  proposed  for  different  management  while  table  1-8 
indicates  the  expected  duration  of  these  treatments.  Two  allotments 
would  receive  no  long-term  management  since  they  are  proposed  for  dis- 
posal. Three  allotments  would  continue  management  as  specified  in  the 
initial  action.  The  remaining  14  allotments  would  receive  improved 
long-term  management. 

The  proposed  level  of  livestock  use  for  long-term  management  would 
begin  at  the  level  set  forth  in  the  initial  action  and  then,  as  forage 
resources  increase,  additional  livestock  use  would  be  allocated.  Table 
1-6  (Summary  of  Proposed  Action)  identifies  the  increased  level  of 
livestock  use  for  this  step.  The  improved  range  management  proposed  for 
various  allotments  would  require  the  preparation  of  Allotment  Management 
Plans  (AMPs). 

Long-term  management  would  be  fully  implemented  within  10  years 
from  the  first  year  following  filing  of  the  FES.  The  Proposed  Implemen- 
tation Schedule,  figure  1-2,  graphically  displays  the  sequence  of 
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SCALt     IN     MILES 
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DISPOSAL 


late  sprina 
6-1/6-30 

Middle  Ridge 


spnnq 
RR5-15/6-30 


summer  fall  earlv  winter 

7-1/8-31  9-1/10-31  11-1/12-31 


summer 
7-1/8-31 


earlv  fall 
9-1/9-30 


CONTINUE  INITIAL  ACTION 
MANAGEMENT: 
ALLOTMENT-WIDE  GRAZING 


spring 
RR5-15/6-30 

summer 
7-1/8-31 

fall 
9-1/10-31 

Eastman 

spring 
RR5-1  5/6-30 

summer 
7-1/8-31 

earlv  fall 
9-1/9-30 

Deseret 

South  Woodruff 

spring 
RR5-10/6-30 

summer 
7-1/8-31 

Bear  Lake,  Dry  B 

asin, 

Kearl,  Laketown 

Stuart 

spring 
RRS-10/6-30 

summer 
7-1/8-31 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED 
MANAGEMENT 


early  fall 
9-1/9-30 


fall  early  winter 

9-1/10-30  11-1/12-31 


Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek, 
Meachum  Canyon,  New  Canyon, 
Sage  Creek,  Twin  Peaks, 
Woodruff  Pastures 


spring 
RR  5-1 0/6-30 


East  Woodruff, 
Rabbit  Creek 


summer 
7-1/8-31 


fall 
9-1/10-31 


RR  -  Range  Readiness 


FIGURE  1-3 


PROPOSED  ACTION  COMPONENTS 
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TABLE  1-7 
Proposed  Grazing  Management 


Acres 


INITIAL  ACTION 

Continuous  grazing  (spring,  summer,  fall)  112,013 

15  allotments 

Existing  grazing  systems  (alternate  during  spring,  summer,     28,285 
fall)  4  allotments 

LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT 

Continuous  grazing  (spring,  summer,  fall)  23,213 

3  allotments 

Rotational  deferred  grazing  and  resting  treatments  115,561 

(alternate  grazing  during  the  spring,  summer,  fall) 
14  allotments 


implementation  by  allotment.   Long-term  management  would  begin  with  the 
establishment  of  the  grazing  systems,  fencing,  and  water  developments 
and  continuation  of  the  land  treatment  projects. 
Allotments  Proposed  for  Disposal 

Two  allotments  (Middle  Ridge  and  Session)  involving  1,524  acres  of 
public  land  are  proposed  for  disposal  by  exchange  or  sale  of  public 
lands  within  them.  This  would  result  in  the  loss  of  242  AUMs  of  live- 
stock forage.  Although  public  land  in  these  two  allotments  is  contig- 
uous, it  comprises  a  small  portion  of  the  total  area  (17  percent  of 
Middle  Ridge  and  20  percent  of  Session)  making  it  impractical  for  BLM  to 
continue  to  authorize  livestock  grazing  since  protection  of  soil,  plants, 
and  other  resources  would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  When  the  public 
land  would  be  sold  or  exchanged  is  uncertain,  but  disposal  would  occur 
within  5  years  from  the  implementation  of  initial  action.  Until  the 
proposed  disposal,  livestock  use  as  prescribed  under  the  initial  action 
would  continue. 
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TABLE  1-8 
Proposed  Duration  of  Grazing  Treatments 


Acres 


CONTINUOUS  GRAZING13 

Up  to  1  year  duration  9,861 

2  years  14,593 

3  years  20,962 

4  years  30,665 

5  years  12,719 
Duration  throughout  proposal  23,213 

ROTATIONAL  DEFERRED  GRAZING  AND  RESTING  TREATMENTSc 

Continue  existing  treatments  throughout  proposal  28,285 

Begin  Year  1  and  continue  throughout  proposal  9,861 

Year  2  14,593 

Year  3  20,962 

Year  4  30,665 

Year  5  11,195 

.This  includes  total  acres. 

Does  not  include  28,285  acres  in  Woodruff  Pastures,  East  Woodruff, 
Meachum  Canyon,  and  Twin  Peaks  Allotments  already  under  grazing  treat- 
ments. 

Does  not  include  23,213  acres  in  Eastman,  Deseret,  and  South  Woodruff 
Allotments  which  are  proposed  for  continuous  grazing  or  1,524  acres 
proposed  for  disposal  (Middle  Ridge  and  Session  Allotments). 


Allotments  Proposed  For  Continuation  of  Initial  Action  Range  Management 
There  are  three  allotments  (Eastman,  Deseret,  and  South  Woodruff) 
involving  23,212  acres  of  public  land  in  this  category.  The  proposed 
long-term  range  management  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  initial  action. 
There  would  be  no  improved  management  or  range  developments.  Intensive 
management  would  not  be  feasible  since  State  and  private  lands  consti- 
tute more  than  65  percent  of  the  acreage  in  these  allotments  (see  maps 
in  pocket  on  inside  cover).  The  continuation  of  the  initial  action 
range  management  would,  however,  still  regulate  livestock  use.  The 
proposed  level  and  season  of  livestock  use  are  shown  in  Appendix  4. 
Specific  objectives  are  shown  in  table  1-3. 
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Allotments  Proposed  for  Improved  Range  Management 

This  component  of  the  proposal  involves  14  allotments  (Bear  Lake, 
Dry  Basin,  Kearl ,  Laketown,  Stuart,  Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek,  Meachum 
Canyon,  New  Canyon,  Sage  Creek,  Twin  Peaks,  Woodruff  Pastures,  East 
Woodruff,  and  Rabbit  Creek)  and  115,561  acres  of  public  land. 

Specific  grazing  and  resting  treatments,  designed  to  meet  plant 
physiological  requirements  and  land  use  needs  as  identified  in  the  BLM 
planning  process,  would  be  developed  to  improve  livestock  forage. 
Livestock  distribution  and  control  would  be  accomplished  by  new  fences 
and  additional  water  sources.  Improved  range  management  practices  would 
increase  livestock  forage  1,220  AUMs  within  20  years. 

Vegetation  treatments  (spraying  and/or  burning)  followed  by  reseed- 
ing  would  replace  less  desirable  livestock  forage  species  with  those 
desirable  to  both  livestock  and  wildlife.   It  is  anticipated  that  these 
treatments  would  result  in  an  additional  11,913  AUMs  of  livestock  forage, 
for  a  total  of  35,241  AUMs  and  8,819  additional  AUMs  of  wildlife  forage. 

There  are  four  allotments  (Woodruff  Pastures,  Twin  Peaks,  Meachum 
Canyon,  and  East  Woodruff)  where  existing  grazing  practices  are  proposed 
for  change  if  these  existing  systems  do  not  meet  management  objectives. 
The  proposal  assumes  this  would  occur  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
implement  improved  range  management  on  28,285  acres  and  an  initial  level 
of  5,713  AUMs  (Appendix  4).  More  restrictive  grazing  and  resting  treat- 
ments are  proposed  to  increase  the  amount  of  desirable  wildlife  browse. 
For  example,  it  is  proposed  that  the  existing  grazing  season  in  the 
Woodruff  Pastures  Allotment  be  modified  so  that  no  livestock  use  is 
authorized  beyond  November  30  each  year.  This  turn-off  date  is  proposed 
because  deer  habitat  in  that  allotment  is  in  poor  condition  due  to 
grazing  competition  between  sheep  and  deer  on  critical  deer  winter 
range. 

Also,  additional  vegetation  treatments  are  planned  which  would 
increase  livestock  forage  for  these  four  allotments.  In  addition, 
turn-on  dates  would  change.  The  four  allotments  now  have  fixed  turn-on 
dates;  more  flexibility  would  be  allowed  in  accordance  with  the 
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readiness  of  the  livestock  forage  (Appendix  5,  Season  of  Use  section). 
Specific  seasons  and  levels  of  livestock  use  proposed  for  these  four 
allotments  are  shown  in  Appendix  4. 

The  remaining  10  allotments  proposed  for  improved  range  management 
(Bear  Lake,  Dry  Basin,  Kearl ,  Laketown,  Stuart,  Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek, 
New  Canyon,  Sage  Creek,  and  Rabbit  Creek),  would  involve  87,276  acres 
and  an  initial  level  of  12,407  AUMs  on  public  lands  (table  1-6).  Objec- 
tives for  these  allotments  are  aimed  at  improving  forage  quality  and 
increasing  production,  therefore,  rotational  growing  season  deferment 
grazing  is  proposed  (table  1-3).  Specific  grazing  and  resting  treat- 
ments for  the  10  allotments,  their  purpose,  and  criteria  for  selection, 
and  the  proposed  season  and  level  of  use  are  shown  in  Appendixes  4  and 
5.  Proposed  treatments  are  summarized  in  table  1-9.  Range  developments 
and  vegetation  treatments  proposed  for  these  allotments  are  shown  in 
table  1-5  and  described  in  detail  below: 

Range  Developments 

There  are  two  types  of  range  developments  proposed:  fences  and 
water  developments  (wells  and  pipelines).  Normally,  sources  of  perma- 
nent water  in  each  pasture  would  be  fenced  so  that  livestock  would  be 
prevented  from  damaging  the  source. 

These  developments  (table  1-5)  would  help  accomplish  the  management 
objectives  (table  1-3)  because  fences  and  water  developments  would 
improve  the  control  and  distribution  of  livestock  and  would  improve  the 
use  of  key  forage  species. 

These  structures  would  also  be  located  so  that  livestock  would  not 
gather  in  habitual  areas  and  would  not  graze  as  heavily  on  key  areas, 
e.g.,  aquatic/riparian  habitats. 

Vegetation  Treatments 

Vegetation  treatments  are  proposed  for  a  total  of  65,187  acres  in 
14  allotments  (table  1-5).  The  allotments  and  AUMs  involved  are  shown 
in  Appendix  4.  The  desired  vegetation  composition  for  treated  areas  is 
shown  in  table  1-3.  The  purpose  of  these  treatments  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  desirable  livestock  forage  by  the  removal  of 
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TABLE  1-9 
Summary  of  Proposed  Grazing  and  Resting  Treatments 


Livestock  Grazing  Period      Resting  Period      Purpose        

Continuous  grazing  Winter,  early      Range  readiness  turn-on  in  the  spring  would  allow 

spring,  summer,  fall)        spring  grazing  to  begin  when  rate  of  forage  production  is 

high  and  food  reserves  are  building  up  from  newly 
manufactured  food.  Food  storage  and  seed  production 
would  increase,  vigor  of  grass  would  improve. 

Rest  in  winter  for  improved  vigor  of  browse.  Rest 
in  early  spring  to  allow  for  forage  production  and 
food  storage;  would  improve  grass  vigor.  Graze  in 
late  spring  and  summer  to  provide  high  quality  live- 
stock forage.  Graze  regrowth  in  fall  and  winter  for 
livestock  forage  and  some  seed  trampling. 

Rotational  growing  season     Winter  and  one      Range  readiness  turn-on  would  allow  grazing  to  begin 
deferment  (spring,  summer,    spring;  summer/     when  rate  of  forage  production  is  high  and  food 

fall  period  each    reserves  are     building  up  from  newly  manufactured 
Year  food.   Food  storage  and  seed  year  production  would 

increase,  vigor  of  grass  would  improve.  Defer  graz- 
ing in  spring  to  allow  for  food  manufacture,  storage, 
and  improved  vigor.   Defer  to  improve  cover  and 
litter  accumulation.  Defer  grazing  until  after  seed 
ripe  to  allow  for  seed  production,  maximum  food 
storage  and  to  promote  seed  establishment  by  tramp- 
ling.  Graze  in  spring  to  provide  high  quality 
forage  for  livestock.   Rest  in  winter  to  improve 
vigor  of  browse.  Graze  in  fall  for  livestock  forage. 
Defer  in  the  late  fall  to  improve  browse  vigor. 
No  livestock  grazing         Yearlong  Rest  to  improve  vigor  of  all  species  (grass,  forb, 

browse).   Rest  to  improve  cover  and  litter  accumula- 
tion.  Rest  to  allow  for  natural  growth  and  reproduc- 


tive processes,  food  storage,  and  seed  production. 


a 


A  more  detailed  description  of  proposed  grazing  and  resting  treatments  is  contained  in  Appendix  5 
Acres  of  public  land  proposed  for  each  of  the  above  treatments  is  shown  on  table  1-8. 


undesirable  species.  The  increased  forage  would  be  11,913  AUMs  for 
livestock  and  8,819  AUMs  for  deer.  The  stocking  level  for  livestock 
would  be  increased  as  more  forage  becomes  available.  In  the  Randolph 
MFP,  the  acreage  originally  proposed  for  treatment  was  reduced  to  mini- 
mize conflicts  with  other  resources  (Appendix  3). 

The  proposed  vegetation  treatments  would  remove  undesirable  species 
by  chemical  spraying  with  a  low  volatile  formulation  of  2,4-D  in  a  water 
carrier  and/or  prescribed  burning.  Desirable  forage  species  for  live- 
stock and  wildlife  would  be  seeded,  but  seeded  areas  would  require 
fencing  to  restrict  livestock  grazing  for  a  minimum  of  two  growing 
seasons. 

Spraying  would  be  proposed  for  ranges  in  good  and  fair  livestock 
forage  condition.  These  ranges  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  desirable 
forage  species  in  the  composition  (at  least  20  percent).  Seeding  suc- 
cess following  treatment  would  be  facilitated  as  the  native  forage 
plants  benefited  by  spraying  would  promote  desirable  plant  establishment. 
Burning  would  be  proposed  on  poor  condition  ranges  in  order  to  adequate- 
ly prepare  a  seed  bed  and  encourage  seeding  establishment.  These  ranges 
typically  lack  desirable  forage  species  (less  than  20  percent)  so  estab- 
lishment of  desirable  species  is  dependent  on  successful  seeding  estab- 
lishment. 

Once  the  seedings  have  become  established,  these  areas  would  be 
grazed  following  grazing  and  resting  treatments  described  in  Appendix  5. 
The  treated  areas  would  be  balanced  in  terms  of  forage  productivity  in 
several  pastures  within  an  allotment  so  that  inequities  in  forage  would 
not  occur. 
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DESIGN  RESTRICTIONS  AND  STANDARD  OPERATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RANGE  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS 

During  implementation  of  the  proposal,  environmental  objectives 
would  require  the  use  of  certain  protective  measures: 

1.  Procedures  would  be  followed  to  maintain  existing  and  proposed 
range  developments.  Each  year,  water  developments  would  be  inspected  to 
ensure  that  they  remain  usable  and  to  provide  for  needed  maintenance. 
BLM  would  also  solicit  cooperative  agreements  with  range  users  on  range 
developments.  These  agreements  would  outline  specific  project  mainten- 
ance responsibilities. 

2.  No  permanent  trails  or  roads  would  be  constructed  to  project 
sites.  Existing  access  would  be  used.  Disturbance  at  all  project  sites 
would  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

3.  Where  possible,  water  for  wildlife  would  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year  at  established  watering  facilities.   Offsite  water  or 
access  to  water  would  be  provided  to  livestock  and  wildlife  where  water 
sources  are  fenced  for  protective  purposes. 

4.  Disturbed  areas  would  be  reseeded  as  soon  as  possible  with  a 
mixture  of  native  and/or  introduced  species  in  order  to  replace  ground 
cover  on  the  sites  and  to  minimize  losses  of  soil  from  wind  and  water 
erosion. 

5.  No  clearing  of  the  project  sites  would  be  allowed  except  on 
sites  requiring  excavation. 

6.  Allotments  containing  new  seedings  would  not  be  grazed  at  a 
capacity  that  included  the  seedings  until  they  were  established  and 
capable  of  supporting  livestock  grazing.  A  minimum  of  at  least  two 
growing  seasons  would  be  needed  for  seeding  establishment. 

7.  Archaeological  clearance  (as  specified  in  BLM  Manual  8111.14) 
would  be  required  for  all  project  sites  prior  to  new  construction.  In 
addition  to  assuring  that  archaeological  values  would  not  be  impaired, 
this  clearance  would  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Historical  Pres- 
ervation Act  and  Executive  Order  11593.   The  memo  of  understanding 
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between  the  State  of  Utah  and  BLM  relating  to  this  clearance  is  present- 
ed in  Appendix  7. 

8.  Threatened  and  endangered  species  clearance  would  be  required 
for  all  project  sites  prior  to  new  construction. 

9.  A  supplementary  environmental  assessment  would  be  required 
prior  to  project  construction.  This  assessment  would  be  site  specific 
and  supplement  the  analysis  contained  in  this  ES. 

Additional  design  restrictions  specifically  applicable  to  proposed 
range  developments  are  summarized  in  Appendix  8. 


MONITORING  AND  STUDY 

In  addition  to  development  of  AMPs,  specific  monitoring  programs 
and  studies  are  proposed  to  assure  that  range  management  objectives 
(table  1-3)  are  being  achieved.  This  monitoring  would  begin  with  the 
initial  action. 

The  proposed  monitoring  would  evaluate  changes  in  plant  composition 
and  ground  cover  after  grazing  treatments.  Four  primary  studies  would 
be  basic  to  this  evaluation:  (1)  actual  grazing  use,  (2)  vegetation 
utilization,  (3)  forage  condition  and  trend,  and  (4)  climate  analyses 
(BLM  Manual  Section  4413.03).  In  addition,  data  on  wildlife  habitat, 
riparian  vegetation,  aquatic  habitat,  and  watershed  condition  would  be 
collected  as  necessary  for  each  allotment.  Key  plant  species  (identi- 
fied for  each  allotment  and  listed  in  Appendix  5)  are  of  particular 
importance  to  this  monitoring  since  livestock  utilization  rates  would  be 
restricted  by  proposed  long-term  management  (see  Evolution  of  Proposed 
Action,  Appendix  3).  The  degree  of  livestock  utilization  on  these 
species  would  be  monitored  in  order  to  determine  when  livestock  grazing 
would  terminate.  It  is  proposed  that  livestock  grazing  terminate  once 
utilization  has  reached  50  percent  of  the  current  annual  growth  on 
grasses  and  60  percent  on  shrubs. 
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Data  from  these  monitoring  programs  would  be  used  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  current  management  and  the  need  for  any  modifications. 
If  an  evaluation  determined  that  a  specific  allotment  was  not  achieving 
its  objectives,  then  modifications  could  include  changes  in  the  grazing 
treatments,  livestock  numbers,  season  of  use,  additional  range  develop- 
ments, or  any  combination  of  these  factors.  Modifications  would  require 
preparation  of  an  environmental  assessment  record  or  a  supplement  to 
this  ES  before  significant  changes  could  be  made. 
Administrative  Options  and  Flexibility 

Livestock  forage  condition,  competition  with  wildlife,  amount  of 
available  forage  and  water,  and  the  time  of  year  would  also  guide  the 
BLM  Area  Manager  in  deciding  when  and  where  to  move  livestock  in  the 
event  of  drought  or  other  temporary  problems.  Some  of  the  manager's 
options  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Authorize  movement  of  livestock  from  one  pasture  to  another 
sooner  than  scheduled,  due  to  lack  of  forage  in  one  pasture  and  availa- 
bility in  another. 

2.  Hold  livestock  on  an  allotment  or  in  a  pasture  longer  than 
scheduled,  if  utilization  has  not  reached  60  percent.  (Livestock  utili- 
zation would  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  an  average  of  50  percent  on  grass 
and  60  percent  on  browse  species.) 

3.  Reduce  livestock  numbers  in  the  event  of  reduced  forage  pro- 
duction in  any  one  season  or  growing  year. 

4.  Increase  livestock  numbers  in  response  to  an  unexpected  abund- 
ance of  forage  in  any  particular  year,  authorized  on  a  temporary  basis 
determined  yearly  (43  CFR  4130.402). 

5.  Temporarily  increase  or  decrease  livestock  numbers  to  achieve 
a  predetermined  degree  of  utilization.  (For  example,  if  achieving  a 
degree  of  hedging  on  browse  species  is  desirable  to  benefit  wildlife 
habitat,  a  temporary  increase  in  livestock  numbers  may  be  warranted.) 

Assumptions 

Several  basic  assumptions  were  made  by  BLM  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  action  and  formulation  of  range  management  objec- 
tives: 
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1.  Use  of  public  land  for  livestock  production  would  continue  and 
would  be  in  conformance  with  BLM  multiple  use  managemen  principles. 

2.  Demand  for  products  and  values  obtained  from  public  lands 
would  continue  to  grow.  General  economic  and  population  growth  trends 
would  continue. 

3.  Manpower  and  funding  would  be  available  to  implement  the 
proposed  action  and  carry  out  the  related  range  developments,  studies, 
monitoring,  and  evaluation  (long-term  management  components  are  depen- 
dent on  range  management  appropriations). 

4.  The  proposed  initial  action  would  be  implemented  30  days  after 
the  final  ES  is  filed.  The  long-term  management  component  would  be 
implemented  as  portrayed  in  figure  1-2.  Range  management  objectives 
would  be  reached  within  20  years  of  implementation. 

5.  Information  and  details  of  the  proposed  action  would  be  fur- 
ther refined  and  specifically  matched  to  on-the-ground  conditions  during 
preparation  of  AMPs.  Actual  implementation  of  proposed  developments  and 
pasture  layout  for  proposed  grazing  systems  may  vary  somewhat  from  those 
described  at  this  stage  of  planning. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  COSTS 

The  District  range  management  program  would  incur  increased  costs 
associated  with  implementation  and  management  of  the  proposal.  The 
range  user  would  also  have  increased  costs  associated  with  maintenance 
of  proposed  range  developments,  such  as  fences,  water,  and  water  pipe- 
lines. The  additional  costs  would  occur  primarily  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Administrative  costs  of  AMP  development  and  on-the-ground 
management 

2.  Design  and  construction  of  proposed  range  developments,  includ- 
ing vegetation  treatments 
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3.  Maintenance  of  range  developments 

4.  Supervision  of  livestock  use  and  the  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  the  proposals  once  they  have  been  implemented 

Construction  of  proposed  range  developments  and  completion  of 
vegetation  treatments  would  cost  an  estimated  $851,709  (table  1-5). 
Annual  maintenance  costs  each  year  would  amount  to  an  estimated  $18,750 
for  the  proposed  new  developments.  Continued  maintenance  for  existing 
range  developments  would  also  be  required  and  would  amount  to  an  esti- 
mated $31,015  each  year: 

Fences         147  miles       29,440 
Cattleguards     21  units        1,575 

$31,015 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

Federal  and  State  agencies  which  have  programs  related  to  the 
proposed  action  include  the  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture),  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  State  of 
Wyoming,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Utah  State  Division  of  Lands, 
and  the  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources.  Private  land  owners  would 
also  be  affected.  Some  specific  and  important  areas  of  involvement  are 
cited  below: 
Forest  Service 

In  general,  the  Forest  Service  has  the  same  multiple  use  land 
management  policies  as  BLM:  long-term  sustained  use  of  the  resource  for 
public  benefit.  For  this  reason,  management  programs  of  the  two  agen- 
cies are  similar  and,  to  a  degree,  complementary.  There  are  38  BLM 
permittees  with  livestock  operations  in  the  planning  unit  who  also  graze 
on  the  adjacent  Wasatch-Cache  National  Forest.  Use  of  BLM  and  Forest 
Service  land  during  spring,  summer,  and  fall  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
operator's  yearlong  operation.  Grazing  on  Federal  areas  releases 
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private  meadowlands  for  hay  production  used  to  feed  livestock  throughout 
winter  and  early  spring  months  before  public  land  forage  becomes  avail- 
able. Thus,  proposed  adjustments  in  season  of  use  and  livestock  numbers 
would  relate  to  seasonal  interdependence.  As  a  result,  although  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  maintain  separate  range  management  programs, 
close  coordination  must  occur  between  the  permittees  and  both  agencies. 
Two  such  opportunities  for  coordination  are  provided  in  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  between  BLM,  USFS,  and  SCS  (January  1975)  that  addresses 
Coordinated  Management  of  Range! ands;  and  an  Experimental  Stewardship 
Program  established  by  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978,  PL 
95-514.  In  Rich  County,  the  Stewardship  Program  is  currently  under 
consideration. 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  efforts  are  primarily  directed 
toward  stabilization  of  the  soil  and  watershed  resources  and  increasing 
the  productive  capability  of  private  land.  In  Rich  County,  SCS  has 
ongoing  ranch  plans  developed  on  private  lands.  These  plans  are  joint 
ventures  between  SCS  and  individual  ranchers  and  include  grazing  systems, 
brush  treatment  projects,  fences,  and  water  developments. 

Ranchers  in  Bear  Lake,  East  Woodruff,  and  Meachum  Canyon  Allotments 
have  SCS  ranch  plans.  Proposed  changes  in  BLM  grazing  management  and 
disposal  of  public  lands  in  two  allotments  may  influence  these  programs. 
BLM,  Wyoming 

The  BLM  District  Office  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming  administers  29,185 
acres  of  rangeland  in  the  Crawford  Mountains  within  Rich  County  as  part 
of  its  Uinta  Allotment.  An  interrelationship  exists  between  the  manage- 
ment programs  and  goals  of  the  Bureau  in  Wyoming  and  those  of  Utah  BLM. 
The  Utah  portion  of  the  Uinta  Allotment  area  was  included  in  the  MFP  for 
the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  and  multiple  use  recommendations  have  been 
developed  for  all  resource  activities  except  range  management.  Impacts 
associated  with  resource  management  activities  in  Utah  would  influence 
the  future  range  management  program  developed  for  this  area  by  Wyoming. 
Of  the  84  permittees  grazing  livestock  on  BLM  ranges  in  Rich  County, 
there  are  12  who  jointly  graze  BLM  ranges  in  the  Uinta  Allotment. 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

Responsibilities  of  EPA  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972  (PL-92-500)  include  the  control  of  pollution  caused  by 
runoff  from  agricultural  activities,  including  livestock  grazing. 
Section  208  of  the  act  requires  that  procedures  and  methods  be  estab- 
lished to  control  such  sources  to  the  extent  possible.  BLM  has  a  simi- 
lar responsibility  as  outlined  in  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  Executive  Orders  11988  and  11990,  and 
BLM  Instruction  Memorandum  No.  78-410  dated  August  3,  1978  relating  to 
riparian  floodplain  management.  The  objectives  to  improve  vegetation 
density  and  plant  composition  as  well  as  reduce  erosion  would  help  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  both  agencies  concerning  runoff  from  livestock 
activities.  Also,  the  proposed  aquatic/riparian  habitat  objectives 
(management  to  improve  habitat  condition)  would  be  a  complementary 
action. 
Utah  State  Division  of  Lands 

Most  State-owned  rangeland  eligible  for  grazing  is  leased  from  this 
Division.  Where  the  leased  lands  are  located  within  or  adjacent  to  BLM 
allotments  and  the  permittee  holds  a  current  State  lease,  he  may  enter 
into  an  Exchange  of  Use  Agreement  with  BLM  for  the  State-lease  lands. 
In  these  exchanges,  the  State  land  is  managed  under  the  same  practices 
as  public  land.  BLM  establishes  the  amount  of  livestock  forage  avail- 
able for  use  on  these  lands,  which  are  usually  isolated  sections  scat- 
tered throughout  the  allotments.  There  are  15,890  acres  currently 
eligible  for  exchange  of  use  (table  1-10);  inclusion  into  the  proposed 
management  systems  would  not  conflict  with  management  goals.  There  are 
no  BLM  range  developments  proposed  for  these  State  lands. 
Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  (UDWR) 

This  agency  is  responsible  for  the  protection,  management,  and 
conservation  of  wildlife  in  Rich  County,  including  those  on  public 
lands.  The  BLM  planning  system  incorporates  wildlife  needs  and  their 
habitat  requirements  into  multiple  use  considerations.  Current  deer 
demand  is  estimated  to  be  8,513  AUMs  and  future  deer  demands  are 
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TABLE  1-10 


Summary  of  Exchange  of  Use 


Allotment 


Existing  Exchange 
of  Use  Agreements 


Eligible  But  Have  No 
Exchange  Authorized 


Bear  Lake 

Big  Creek 

Meachum  Canyon 

Deseret 

Dry  Basin 

Duck  Creek 

Eastman 

East  Woodruff 

Kearl 

Laketown 

Middle  Ridge 

New  Canyon 

Rabbit  Creek 

Sage  Creek 

Sessions 

South  Woodruff 

Stuart 

Twin  Peaks 

Woodruff  Pastures 


X 

X 

}( 

}( 

X 

}{ 
}( 


NA 

X 

X 


)( 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
NA 


NA  =  Not  applicable 
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estimated  at  15,586  AUMs.  Wildlife  forage  allocations  have  been  includ- 
ed in  the  proposal  and  range  developments  have  been  designed  to  enhance 
wildlife  uses.  Since  management  activities  of  both  agencies  are  closely 
related,  continued  coordination  would  be  necessary,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  wildlife  harvests,  population  studies,  habitat  management,  and 
protection  of  threatened  or  endangered  wildlife  species.  For  example, 
sage  grouse  management  is  dependent  on  coordination  between  both  agen- 
cies. Much  of  the  existing  habitat  in  Rich  County  is  on  public  lands. 
UDWR  controls  management  of  populations  through  such  things  as  hunting 
season  regulation.  Management  of  sage  grouse  habitat  by  BLM  (including 
design  restrictions  on  range  developments)  influences  existing  and 
long-term  UDWR  management  objectives.  Additionally,  interagency  guide- 
lines for  sage  grouse  management  (1979)  specify  coordination  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  before  vegetation  treatment  in  sage 
grouse  areas.  An  added  example,  the  future  antelope  introduction  pro- 
posed by  UDWR  and  provided  for  in  the  MFP  would  involve  cooperation 
between  UDWR  and  BLM.  For  the  proposed  introduction  program  to  be 
successful ,  BLM  must  supply  the  forage  on  Federal  ranges  and  UDWR  must 
control  the  populations  to  maintain  them  within  the  carrying  capacity  of 
those  ranges.  Both  agencies  must  jointly  monitor  the  introduction  in 
order  to  ensure  management  objectives  are  being  met  and  are  consistent 
with  the  multiple  use  plan  for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit.  This  pro- 
posed antelope  introduction  would  result  in  an  allocation  of  372  AUMs  on 
six  allotments.  Appendix  4  shows  the  allotments  and  AUMs  involved  with 
this  proposed  allocation. 

Another  interrelationship  in  management  programs  could  exist  be- 
tween the  two  agencies.  UDWR  is  considering  a  proposal  to  restock 
several  suitable  streams  in  Rich  County  with  Utah  cutthroat  trout,  a 
species  once  common  in  the  area  but  now  nonexistent.  Stocking  would 
probably  take  place  in  those  stream  reaches  that  are  now  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  success  of  the  proposed  stocking  program  would  be  dependent 
on  BLM  management  and  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  habitat  at  the  time 
of  introduction. 
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Precipitation  records  from  over  75  years  are  presented  in  Appendix 
21,  table  1.  Precipitation  data  collected  at  Woodruff  and  Laketown  from 
1972-78  have  also  been  reviewed  to  supply  information  about  more  recent 
precipitation  trends.  These  data  are  compared  to  the  historical  annual 
mean  precipitation  levels  in  Appendix  21,  table  2. 

Temperatures  at  Laketown  have  been  recorded  as  low  as  -37°  F  and  as 
high  as  98°  F.  Temperatures  at  Woodruff  have  been  recorded  as  low  as 
-50°  F  and  as  high  as  96°  F.  Historical  temperature  data  are  presented 
in  table  2-1. 

The  length  of  the  growing  season  is  related  to  temperature.  Strong 
temperature  inversions  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  planning  unit 
cause  shorter  growing  seasons  in  the  valley  bottomlands.  The  growing 
season  increases  up  to  about  500  to  800  feet  above  the  valley  floor. 
Elevations  higher  than  500  to  800  feet  generally  experience  shorter 
growing  seasons.  The  growing  season  for  specific  plants  at  each  loca- 
tion could  vary  considerably  depending  on  the  plant's  temperature  sensi- 
tivity, vigor,  and  other  variables.  The  freeze-free  period  (tempera- 
tures above  32°F)  for  Woodruff  is  57  days  (June  27  through  August  23; 
personal  communication  with  Arlo  Richardson,  Utah  State  CI imatologist). 

Annual  potential  evapotranspiration  for  this  area  is  less  than  21 
inches,  ranking  it  among  the  lowest  in  the  State  of  Utah  (Utah  Division 
of  Water  Resources,  1968). 


AIR  QUALITY 

Rich  County  and  the  surrounding  areas  are  generally  free  of  manmade 
pollution  sources.  Air  quality  in  the  area  appears  good,  although  no 
air  quality  data  are  available. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY 

The  Randolph  Planning  Unit  encompasses  the  mountain  slopes,  foot- 
hills, and  valleys  of  Rich  County.  Underlying  parent  material  consists 
of  a  thick  layer  of  sedimentary  rock  (either  Paleozoic  or  Mesozoic, 
Quarternary,  or  Tertiary  Knight  Conglomerate  sedimentary  rock). 

The  planning  unit  is  generally  gently  rolling  with  steep  inclines 
near  the  mountain  ridges  and  slight  inclines  in  the  valley  bottomlands. 
Table  2-1  describes  topographic  features  in  Rich  County. 

TABLE  2-1 


Topographic  Features  of  Rich  County 


Topographic  Feature     Description" 


Mountains 


5  to  70  percent  slope 
6,520  to  8,000  feet 
elevation 


Mountain  foothills  2  to  60  percent  slope 

6,300  to  7,000  feet 
elevation 


Lake  terraces 


Poorly  drained 
valley  bottoms 


1  to  10  percent  slope 
6,300  to  6,600  feet 
elevation 

Slope  less  than  3  per- 
cent -  6,300  feet 


(low  lake  terraces)  elevation 

Well -drained  valley  1  to  10  percent  slope 
bottoms  (low  lake   6,300  to  6,400  feet 
terraces)         elevation 


Dominant  Uses/Importance 


Poorly  drained 
lakes,  plains 


Slopes  less  than  3  per- 
cent, 6,300  feet 
elevation 


Grazing,  wood  products, 
water  yield,  wildlife 
habitat 

Nonirri gated  cropland, 
range,  wildlife  habitat 


Irrigated  and  nonirrigated 
crops,  orchards,  bush 
fruits 

Irrigated  cropland, 
improved  pasture 


Range,  wildlife  habitat 


Native  pasture,  wildlife 
habitat 
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The  planning  unit  is  in  the  Bear  River  drainage  basin.  The  two 
subbasins  occurring  in  the  unit  are  Bear  River  and  Bear  Lake.  More 
information  on  the  planning  unit  drainage  pattern  is  contained  in  the 
Water  Resources  section  of  this  chapter. 


SOILS 


Introduction 

A  soil  survey  of  the  ES  area  has  just  recently  been  completed  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
BLM.  However,  the  complete  data  was  not  available  in  time  to  incorpor- 
ate into  the  ES.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  preliminary  field  data 
was  obtained  from  SCS  and  is  available  for  use  in  this  ES.  The  remain- 
ing data  will  be  used  to  supplement  this  description  in  the  decision- 
making process  and  will  be  available  for  AMP  development. 
Soil  Descriptions 

Data  collected  by  SCS  have  yielded  some  50  different  soil  units  and 
35  soil  associations.  The  soils  described  have  been  predominantly  loams 
ranging  from  a  fine  sandy  loam  to  a  silty  clay  loam.  Appendix  9  lists 
the  soil  associations  and  provides  data  on  some  of  their  important 
characteristics. 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  Bear  River  above  the  floodplain  there  is 
a  band  of  wind-deposited  silts  1  to  3  miles  wide.  Soils  immediately 
west  of  the  Bear  River  floodplain  receive  9  to  10  inches  of  precipita- 
tion. As  a  result,  vegetation  is  sparse,  these  soils  have  low  organic 
matter  content  and  are  calcareous  throughout.  Soils  farther  west  re- 
ceive 14  to  18  inches  of  precipitation,  have  moderate  amounts  of  organic 
matter,  and  carbonates  are  leached  from  the  top  1  to  3  feet.  Sagebrush 
and  grass  is  the  dominant  vegetation  type  in  this  area.  Near  the  top  of 
the  Bear  River  Divide,  precipitation  ranges  from  25  to  40  inches.  Soils 
in  this  area  have  a  high  content  of  organic  matter  and  are  dominantly 
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leached  of  carbonates  for  5  feet  or  more.  Conifer  and  aspen  trees  grow 
here  with  open  patches  of  sagebrush  and  grass. 

Limiting  Soil  Factors 

The  Upland  Shallow  Loam  soils  are  less  than  20  inches  deep.  This 
condition  restricts  the  amount  of  soil  moisture  available  for  plants  and 
limits  use  of  artificial  vegetation  manipulation  techniques. 

Soils  of  the  Alkali  Bottoms  contain  a  substantial  amount  of  salt. 
Their  high  alkalinity  restricts  types  of  vegetation  to  those  that  can 
tolerate  such  conditions.  These  areas  are  also  affected  by  a  fluc- 
tuating water  table,  generally  20  to  40  inches  deep  during  the  plant 
growth  season. 

Steep  slopes  are  another  limiting  factor  to  soils  in  the  ES  area. 
Generally,  runoff  is  increased  and  soil  depth  is  reduced  as  slope  grad- 
ient increases.  In  addition,  steep  slopes  impose  restrictions  on  exist- 
ing and  potential  uses.  For  example,  slopes  in  excess  of  50  percent  are 
not  suitable  for  livestock  use  according  to  suitability  guidelines 
(Appendix  10).  Steep  terrain  also  restricts  the  type  of  vegetation 
treatment  that  may  be  applied  to  a  particular  area. 

The  number  of  stones  or  rocks  in  a  soil  profile  also  imposes  re- 
strictions primarily  through  its  influence  on  mechanical  equipment  use. 
It  also  reduces  the  amount  of  water  available  for  plant  growth. 

Soil  Distribution 

Complete  soils  distribution  information  is  presented  for  seven  of 
the  19  allotments.  Table  2-2  lists  the  seven  allotments  with  soils 
distribution  data.  SCS  data  indicate  that  within  these  seven  allotments, 
soils  of  the  Upland  Shallow  Loam  type  are  the  most  common,  comprising  30 
percent  of  all  the  soils  to  be  found.  Soils  of  the  Upland  Stony  Loam 
type  are  the  next  most  abundant  (20  percent). 

Soil  Suitability 

The  individual  soil  mapping  units  identified  by  SCS  have  been 
grouped  into  what  SCS  refers  to  as  range  or  woodland  sites.  Fifty  soil 
mapping  units  are  grouped  into  13  standard  SCS  range  or  woodland  sites. 
The  name  of  the  range  or  woodland  site  is  given  for  the  soil  mapping 
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TABLE  2-2 
Acres  of  Range  Site  by  Allotment 


Range  Site 

Be 

ar  Lake 

Dry  Basin 

Kearl 

Laketown 

Stuart 

Twin  Peaks 

Rabbit 
Creek 

Upland  Shallow  Loam 
High  Mountain  Loam 

(aspen) 
Upland  Gravelly  Loam 
Mountain  Clay 
Mountain  Loam 
Semi  desert  Loam 

661 

17 

1,343 

1,045 

359 

17 

176 
366 

5 

9 
15 

522 

90 
1,183 

1,948 
11 

458 

20 

240 

527 

37 

45 

655 
342 

747 
194 

421 
399 

204 
327 

1,025 

480 

693 

7 

Upland  Stony  Loam 
Semi  desert  Stony  Loam 
Upland  Loam 
Mountain  Stony  Loam 

497 

704 

50 

338 

TOTAL  ACRES 

1 

,198 

2,781 

3,241 

1,042 

2,292 

3,257 

Source:  SCS  Field  Mapping  Sheets 


units  in  Appendix  9.  According  to  Mr.  LuDene  Campbell,  SCS  Soil  Scien- 
tist (personal  communication,  Oct.  1978),  the  range  or  woodland  sites 
noted  in  this  document  represent  all  of  the  types  of  sites  expected  to 
be  encountered  in  the  ES  area  except  for  a  semidesert  clay  range  site 
near  Neponset  Reservoir. 

The  mapping  units,  as  represented  by  their  appropriate  range  or 
woodland  sites,  were  evaluated  for  their  suitability  for  seeding,  stock 
pond  construction,  trenching,  and  mechanical  equipment  usage.   The 
criteria  used  for  evaluating  a  particular  range  site's  suitability  were 
obtained  from  the  7300  BLM  Manual  General  Range  Suitability  Guides.   In 
order  to  further  define  the  BLM  rating  for  seeding  suitability,  the  SCS 
Interim  Guide  for  Rating  Soils  According  to  Their  Soil  Suitability  for 
Range  Seeding  1974  was  also  used.   Ratings  derived  from  this  guideline 
are  shown  as  a  probability  for  seeding  success.  The  suitability  ratings 
are  of  a  general  nature  and  cannot  always  be  applied  to  an  individual 
tract  of  land.  They  can,  however,  be  applied  to  a  general  geographical 
area  such  as  an  allotment. 

Table  2-3,  Range  Site  Suitability  Rating,  provides  a  summary  of  the 
suitability  evaluation  discussed  above. 

Erosion  Condition 

Seven  categories  of  surface  features  were  evaluated  by  BLM  to 
determine  the  present  erosion  condition  class  within  representative 
sites  throughout  this  area:  soil  movement,  surface  litter,  surface 
rock,  pedestalling,  rills,  flow  pattern,  and  gullies.  Five  erosion 
condition  classes  were  used  to  depict  current  erosion  activity  through  a 
numerical  value  called  a  Soil  Surface  Factor  (SSF):  stable  (SSF  0  to 
20),  slight  (21  to  40),  moderate  (41  to  60),  critical  (61  to  80),  and 
severe  (91  to  100).  The  determination  of  SSF  was  made  in  the  field 
according  to  methodologies  outlined  in  BLM  Manual  Section  7322. 

According  to  this  data,  approximately  10  percent  (14,282  acres)  are 
classified  as  stable;  51  percent  (71,239  acres)  are  classified  as  slight; 
35  percent  (49,746  acres)  are  classified  as  moderate;  and  4  percent 
(3,827  acres)  are  critical.   Table  2-4  and  figure  2-1  show  the  present 
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TABLE  2-3 
Range  Site  Suitability  Rating 


Range  Site 

Seeding 
Success  (SCS) 

Seeding  (BLM)b 

Trenching 

Stock  Ponds 

SeedL 
Ori 11 ing 

Disc" 
Plowing 

Upland  Shallow 
Loam 

30%  or  less 

Unsuitable 

Unsuitable 

Unsuitable 

Unsuitable 

Unsuitable 

High  Mountain 
Loam  (aspen) 

50%  or  more 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Upland  Gravelly 
Loam 

50%  or  more 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Unsuitable 

Suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Alkali  Bottoms 

Not  rated 

Unsuitable 

Marginal ly 
suitable 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Mountain  Clay 

50%  or  more 

Suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Mountain  Gravelly 
Loam 

Not  rated 

Suitable 

Marginal ly 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Unsuitable 

Unsuitable 

Mountain  Loam 

50%  or  more 

Suitable 

Marginal  ly 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Unsuitable 

Unsuitable 

Semi  desert  Loam 

70%  or  more 

Marginally 
suitable 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Upland  Stony  Loam 

50%  or  more 

Marginal ly 
suitable 

Suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Semi  desert  Stony 
Loam 

50%  or  more 

Marginal ly 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Marginal ly 
suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Mountain  Stony 
Loam 

30%  or  less 

Unsuitable 

Marginal ly 
suitable 

Unsuitable 

Marginal ly 
suitable 

Unsuitable 

Upland  Loam 

50%  or  more 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Unsuitable 

Woodland  Type 

Not  rated 

Suitable 

Suitable 

Marginally 
suitable 

Unsuitable 

Unsuitable 

"SCS 
sur 

b<EC 
Bas 

sa 

Co 

.Bas 
dBas 
^Bas 
TThe 
the 


seeding  success  is  based  on  precipitation,  available  water  holding  capacity  (AWC),  rooting  depth, 
face  texture,  slope,  surface  rock  fragments,  abrupt  textural  change,  the  electrical  conductivity 
),  and  Exchangeable  Sodium  Percentage  (ESP)  in  the  upper  20  inches  of  the  soil  profile, 
ed  on  soil  depth,  surface  texture.   Available  water  capcacity,  surface  pH  (6  inches),  and  surface 
inity  (BLM  Manual  7312). 

ed  on  soil  texture,  depth  to  bedrock,  slope,  stoniness,  rockiness,  and  ESP  (BLM  Manual  7312). 
ed  on  soil  organic  matter,  permeability,  depth  to  bedrock,  slope,  and  site  geology  (BLM  Manual  7312). 
ed  on  soil  depth,  stoniness,  rockiness,  and  slope  (BLM  Manual  7312). 

SCS  rating  is  different  from  the  BLM**rating.   The  SCS  rating  was  utilized  in  the  analysis  because 

SCS  rating  provides  a  risk  factor. 
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TABLE  2-4 


Public  Land  Acreage  by  Erosion  Condition  Class 


ACRES 

Allotment 

Stable 

Slight 

Moderate 

Critical 

NotQ 
Classified 

Overall 
Ratinq 

Bear  Lake 

825 

35 

338 

Fair 

Big  Creek 

919 

11,500 

7,927 

Fair 

Deseret 

3,592 

10,885 

591 

489 

Poor 

Dry  Basin 

1,322 

1,459 

Good 

Duck  Creek 

829 

8,896 

3,685 

Fair 

Eastman 

547 

1,138 

1,124 

596 

Poor 

East  Woodruff 

778 

1,389 

Fair 

Kearl 

1,023 

160 

Good 

Laketown 

2,121 

653 

453 

14 

Good 

Meachum  Canyon 

357 

112 

1,472 

10 

Poor 

Middle  Ridge 

163 

1,063 

60 

Good 

New  Canyon 

3,819 

16,774 

8,295 

1,777 

Fair 

Rabbit  Creek 

1,482 

1,775 

Good 

Sage  Creek 

8,463 

1,297 

393 

Good 

Session 

238 

Fair 

South  Woodruff 

601 

2,691 

863 

96 

Poor 

Stuart 

1,042 

Good 

Twin  Peaks 

875 

1,267 

150 

Good 

Woodruff 

11,931 

9,742 

202 

Fair 

Pastures 

TOTAL 

14,282 

71,239 

49,746 

3,827 

1,204 

An  additional  565  acres  of  land  was  not  included  in  the  original  BLM 
inventory,  but  are  assumed  to  be  evenly  distributed  between  the  various 
.erosion  classes. 
The  overall  rating  is  based  on  the  following  standards: 

Good  =  75  percent  of  soil  in  either  stable  or  slight  erosion  class. 
Fair  =  50  percent  of  soil  in  either  stable  or  slight  erosion  class. 
Poor  =  49  percent  or  less  of  soil  in  either  stable  or  slight  ero- 
sion class. 
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RANDOLPH    RANGE   ES 


Source:   Data  adapted  and  generalized 

from  BLM  URA  Erosion  Condition 
Class  Overlay. 


y 


SCALh     IN     MILES 


LEGEND 

Allotment  Boundary 

Stable 

Slight  to  Moderate 

Critical 


FIGURE  2-  1 

EROSION  CONDITION  CLASS 
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erosion  condition  classes  by  allotment.   An  overall  erosion  condition 
rating  was  given  to  each  allotment  based  on  the  following  standards: 

1.  Good.  Seventy-five  percent  or  more  of  the  soil  is  in  a  slight 
or  stable  erosion  class. 

2.  Fair.  Fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  soil  is  in  a  slight  or 
stable  erosion  class. 

3.  Poor.  Less  than  50  percent  of  the  soil  is  in  a  slight  or 
stable  erosion  class. 

Potential  Erosion 

Erosion  trend  was  determined  by  making  estimates  of  future  SSF 
values  that  may  be  expected  within  the  next  15  years  if  present  land  use 
and  management  practices  are  continued  (Randolph  URA).  Erosion  trend  by 
allotment  is  shown  in  table  2-5. 

From  an  allotment  standpoint,  10  allotments  would  suffer  a  net 
decline  in  erosion  condition,  six  allotments  would  improve,  one  allot- 
ment would  not  change  and  two  others  lack  sufficient  data  for  a  projec- 
tion. 
Areas  of  Special  Concern 

Areas  of  critical  erosion  are  comparatively  small  but  they  produce 
a  significant  amount  of  the  total  sediment  lost  from  the  allotments. 
Present  sediment  losses  of  1.0  to  3.0  acre-feet  per  year  per  square  mile 
are  estimated  for  these  areas.  According  to  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Interagency  Committee  report  on  occular  prediction  of  sediment  yield, 
this  is  considered  a  moderate  to  high  sediment  yield.  The  average  sedi- 
ment loss  for  the  entire  Randolph  Planning  Unit  has  been  estimated  to  be 
from  0.5  to  1.0  acre-foot  per  year  per  square  mile  (Randolph  URA).  This 
is  considered  to  be  a  low  to  moderate  yield.  There  are  ocular  estimates 
and  should  be  interpreted  as  ranges. 

Specific  areas  of  critical  erosion  shown  in  table  2-4  and  figure 
2-1  include:  863  acres  of  pinyon-juniper  in  the  South  Woodruff  Allot- 
ment, 1,777  acres  of  sagebrush  in  the  New  Canyon  Allotment,  596  acres  of 
sagebrush  in  the  Eastman  Allotment,  and  591  acres  of  sagebrush  in  the 
Deseret  Allotment. 
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TABLE  2-5 


Erosion  Trend  by  Allotment 


Erosion  Trend 

(P 

?rcent 

of  al lotment) 

Allotment         De 

clinir 
40 

g  Static 

Improving 

Overall  Status 

Bear  Lake 

40 

20 

Declining 

Big  Creek 

44 

56 

.  .  . 

Declining 

Deseret3 

19 

72 

9 

Declining 

Dry  Basin 

100 

.  .  . 

Static 

Duck  Creek 

14 

86 

.  .  . 

Declining 

Eastman3 

44 

44 

12 

Declining 

East  Woodruff 

67 

33 

Improving 

Kearl 

84 

16 

Improving 

Laketown 

60 

40 

Improving 

Meachum  Canyon 

28 

72 

Improving 

Middle  Ridge 

42 

58 

Improving 

New  Canyon3 

27 

60 

13 

Declining 

Rabbit  Creek 

25 

75 

.  .  . 

Declining 

Sage  Creek 

71 

29 

Improving 

Sessions 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

South  Woodruff3 

39 

39 

22 

Declining 

Stuart 

75 

25 

. . . 

Declining 

Twin  Peaks 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Woodruff  Pastures 

32 

68 

... 

Declining 

Source:  Randolph  URA  5 

ioils, 

1977.   BLM 

Di 

strict 

Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

NOTE:  The  erosion  trends  are  estimates  based  on  allotment  evaluation 
where  existing  erosin  conditions  were  examined  and  the  apparent  or 
relative  erosion  activity  determined.  Evidence  of  active  erosion  was 
considered  to  indicate  downward  trend.  These  trends  should  be  consid- 
ered a  subjective  estimate.   Includes  all  lands  in  the  allotment. 

NA  =  No  data  available. 
These  allotments  contain  soils  in  critical  erosion  condition  class. 
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Another  area  of  special  concern  involves  streambank  sloughing. 
Concentrated  livestock  and  wildlife  use  along  streamsides  is  causing  the 
banks  to  break  down  and  slide  into  the  stream.  The  extent  to  which  each 
class  has  contributed  to  this  condition  is  not  known.  Figure  2-2  illus- 
trates this  problem.  Quantitative  information  relating  to  this  problem 
is  lacking.  However,  based  on  field  observation,  a  significant  amount 
of  water-borne  sediment  is  believed  to  be  involved.  Specific  areas  of 
concern  are  Laketown  Canyon,  Otter  Creek,  Randolph  Creek,  Big  Creek,  and 
Little  Creek. 

An  additional  area  of  special  concern  involves  four  allotments 
having  critical  erosion  condition  and  a  downward  trend  in  erosion  condi- 
tion of  25  percent  or  more  as  shown  in  table  2-5.  Such  trends  indicate 
that  present  management  practices  are  not  meeting  watershed  management 
needs  and  erosion  activities  as  shown  in  figure  2-2  may  be  occurring. 


VEGETATION 

Vegetation  Types 

The  land  surface  of  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  supports  a  wide 
variety  of  plant  species  due  to  interactions  between  the  soil  types, 
elevation,  aspect,  temperature,  precipitation,  and  past  uses  of  the 
area.  An  area  that  supports  vegetation  and  has  one  to  several  dominant 
species  is  identified  as  a  vegetation  type,  usually  named  after  the  most 
dominant,  abundant,  or  visible  species.  The  major  types  identified  and 
their  characteristics  are  shown  in  table  2-6.  See  also  photos  in  fig- 
ures 2-3  and  2-4.  Average  density  (see  GLOSSARY)  and  composition  are 
shown  by  allotment  in  table  2-7.  Composition  is  the  relative  proportion 
of  different  plant  types  -  forbs,  grasses,  shrubs  -  in  a  population. 
Density  is  the  percent  of  the  land  surface  area  covered  by  live  vegeta- 
tion. These  types  are  mapped  in  figure  2-5.  For  a  detailed  description 
of  how  this  information  was  gathered,  refer  to  Appendix  5. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  STREAMBANK  SLOUGHING. 
NOTE  BANK  ON  RIGHT  IS  SLIPPING  INTO  STREAM. 


GULLY  CUT  INTO  A  HILLSIDE 


FIGURE  2-2 


EROSION 
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TABLE  2-6 


\ 


Vegetation  Types 


Broad 
Vegetation 
Type 


BLM° 


Percent 


Dry  Meadow 


Big 
Sagebrush 


Black 
Sagebrush 


Mountain 
Shrub 


Juniper 


Acres  of  Total  Soils 


MAJOR  PLANT  SPECIES 


Common  Name 


Botanical  Name 


Density 
Percent    for 
Composition   Type 


Bunchgrass    12,779    9.1 


805 


3,092 


0.6 


91,335   65.1   1,3,5 


7,522    5.4 


1,472    1.0 


2.2 


1,3 


1,3 


Crested  Wheatgrass 
Slender  Wheatgrass 
Western  Wheatgrass 
Bluebunch  Wheatgrass 
Indian  Ricegrass 
Sandberg  Bluegrass 
Rabbi tbrush 

Kentucky  81uegrass 

Big  Sagebrush 

Sedge 

Sandberg  Bluegrass 

Big  Sagebrush 
Rabbitbrush 
Black  Sagebrush 
Western  Wheatgrass 
Phlox 

Black  Sagebrush 
Western  Wheatgrass 
Slender  Wheatgrass 
Phlox 


Serviceberry 
Big  Sagebrush 
Snowberry 
Bitterbrush 
Sandberg  Bluegrass 

Juniper 

Big  Sagebrush 

Rabbitbrush 

Bluebunch  Wheatgrass 

Phlox 


Agropyron  cristatum  40 

Agropyron  trachycaulum  30 

Agropyron  smi thi i  10 

Agropyron  spicatum  5 

Oryzopis  hymenoides  5 

Poa  sandbergi i  5 
Chrysothamnus  viscidif lorus  5 

Poa  pratensis  50 

Artemisia  tridentata  25 

Carex  s£.  15 

Poa  sandhergi  i  10 

Artemisia  tridentata  75 
Chrysothamnus  viscidif lorus  10 


Artemisia  nova 
Agropyron  smi thi i 
Phlox  hoodii 

5 
5 
5 

Artemisia  nova 
Agropyron  smi thi i 
Agropyron  trachycaulum 
Phlox  hoodii 

65 
15 
10 
10 

Amelanchier  alnifolia 
Artemisia  tridentata 

30 

30 

Symphoricarpos  oreophilus  20 
Purshia  tridentata  15 
Poa  sandbergii  5 


Juniperus  osteosperma 
Artemisia  tridentata 


40 
35 


Chrysothamnus  viscidiflorus  10 
Agropyron  spicatum  10 
Phlox  hoodii  5 


20 


70 


30 


20 


40 


30 


Major'  Uses 


Nongame  birds  and 
mammals,  ORVs, 
1 ivestock, 
aesthetics 


Small  mammals  and 
birds,  ORVs,  live- 
stock, aesthetics 


Sage  grouse  and 
big  game,  ORVs, 
hunting,  live- 
stock, aesthetics 


Sage  grouse  strut- 
ting, nongame 
birds,  hunting, 
livestock, 
aesthetics 

Big  game,  hunting, 

livestock, 

aesthetics 


Big  game,  raptor 
and  small  bird 
nesting,  hunting, 
aesthetics 


.Based  upon  suitability  for  cattle  only. 
Numbers  refer  to  the  following  soil  groups: 

1.  Well  and  somewhat  excessively  drained  soils  of  the  high  mountains  and  mountains. 

2.  Well-drained  soils  of  the  mountain  footslopes,  loose-covered  uplands  and  high  lake  terraces  and  fans. 

3.  Moderately  well  and  somewhat  excessively  drained  soils  of  the  high  and  medium  lake  terraces  and  fans. 

4.  Somewhat  poorly  and  poorly  drained  soils  of  the  low  lake  terraces  and  valley  bottoms. 

5.  Well  to  moderately  well-drained  soils  of  the  low  lake  terraces;  the  poorly  drained  soils  of  the  lake  plains  and  the  well- 
drained  soils  of  the  desert  mountains. 

These  are  estimates  of  the  average  density  of  live  vegetation  and  are  not  arrived  at  by  measurement, 
tion. 


See  GLOSSARY  for  defini- 


Note:  Table  depicts  broad  vegetation  types  that  have  been  compiled  and  summarized  from  detailed  range  survey  data.   (continued) 


TABLE  2-6  (concluded) 


i 


Broad 
Vegetation 
Type 


BLM" 
Acres 


Percent     . 
of  Total  Soils 


MAJOR  PLANT  SPECIES 


Common  Name 


Botanical  Name 


Density 
Percent    for 
Composition   Type 


Aspen 


Timber 


4,057    2.9 


121 


Unsuitable"   12,076 


0.1 


8.6 


Riparian      1,031    0.7 


Low  Sagebrush  5,959    4.2 


TOTALS  140,298  100.0 


1,3 


Aspen 
Snowberry 
Mountain  Brome 
Chokecherry 

White  Fir 
Douglas  Fir 
Aspen 
Lodgepole  Pine 


Sedge 

Rush 

Red-Top 

Kentucky  Bluegrass 

Willow 

Currant 

Low  Sagebrush 
Black  Sagebrush 
Phlox 
Sunflower 
Western  Wheatgrass 


Populus  tretnuloides  60 
Symphoricarpos  oreophilus   20 

Bromus  marqinatus  10 

Prunus  virginiana  5 

Abies  concolor  30 

Pseudotsuga  menziesii  30 

Populus  tremuloides  30 

Pinus  contorta  10 


Carex  sjj  25 

Juncus  sg.  23 

Agrostis  alba  23 

Poa  pratensis  18 

Salix  sp.  10 

Ribes  s_£.  1 

Artemisia  arbuscula  70 

Artemisia  nova  15 

Phlox  hoodn  5 

Haplopappus  sp.  5 

Agropyron  smithii  5 


Ma.jor  Uses 


65    Big  game,  raptors 
and  nongame  birds, 
hunting,  live- 
stock, aesthetics 

50    Raptor  and  small 
birds,  hunting, 
hiking,  aesthetics 


Reptiles,  raptor 

nesting, 

aesthetics 

70    Waterfowl ,  shore- 
birds,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  fish- 
eries, hunting, 
fishing,  live- 
stock, aesthetics 

20    Sage  grouse  strut- 
ting grounds,  non- 
game  birds,  hunt- 
ing, livestock, 
aesthetics 


bBased  upon  suitability  for  cattle  only. 
Numbers  refer  to  the  following  soil  groups: 
1.  Well  and  somewhat  excessively  drained  soils  of  the  high  mountains  and  mountains. 

Well-drained  soils  of  the  mountain  footslopes,  loose-covered  uplands  and  high  lake  terraces  and  fans. 

Moderately  well  and  somewhat  excessively  drained  soils  of  the  high  and  medium  lake  terraces  and  fans. 

Somewhat  poorly  and  poorly  drained  soils  of  the  low  lake  terraces  and  valley  bottoms. 

Well  to  moderately  well-drained  soils  of  the  low  lake  terraces;  the  poorly  drained  soils  of  the  lake  plains  and  the  well- 

drained  soils  of  the  desert  mountains. 
dThese  are  estimates  of  the  average  density  of  live  vegetation  and  are  not  arrived  at  by  measurement. 
This  includes  areas  either  barren,  steep  and  rocky,  or  under  water. 

Note:   Table  depicts  broad  vegetation  types  that  have  been  compiled  and  summarized  from  detailed  range  survey  data. 
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4. 
5. 


MOUNTAIN  SHRUB  TYPE  IN  FOREGROUND, 
TIMBER  TYPE  IN  BACKGROUND 


FIGURE  2- 3 


VEGETATION  TYPES 
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ASPEN  TYPE  -  NOTE  DENSE  GROWTH  RESTRICTING 
LIVESTOCK  MOVEMENT 


ASPEN  TYPE  WITH  INTERSPERSED  DRY  MEADOW 


FIGURE  2-4 


VEGETATION  TYPES 
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TABLE  2-7 

Vegetation 

Composition  and  Density  by  Allotment 

Allotment 

Density 

PERCENT 

Grass        Forbs 

Shrubs 

Bear  Lake 

38 

30           10 

60 

Big  Creek 

44 

25           10 

65 

Deseret 

31 

42           8 

50 

Dry  Basin 

42 

29           14 

57 

Duck  Creek 

44 

15           11 

74 

Eastman 

38 

12           15 

73 

East  Woodruff 

29 

46           10 

44 

Kearl 

44 

13           14 

73 

Laketown 

43 

15           10 

75 

Meachum  Canyon 

33 

29           7 

64 

Middle  Ridge 

35 

22           8 

70 

New  Canyon 

38 

24           12 

64 

Rabbit  Creek 

37 

24           10 

66 

Sage  Creek 

44 

20           13 

67 

Session 

26 

7           6 

87 

South  Woodruff 

35 

18           8 

74 

Stuart 

29 

12           13 

75 

Twin  Peaks 

52 

31           7 

62 

Woodruff  Pastures  29 

35           10 

55 

NOTE:   These  figures  are  averages  from  the  1978  ranqe  survey  veaetation 
writeups.  See  GLOSSARY  for  definition. 
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RANDOLPH      RANGE     ES 


N 


SCALE     IN     MILES 


LEGEND 

Allotment  Boundary 

Vegetation  Type 

Riparian  Area 

Ik$$>;  Privately-owned  Agricultural  Lands 
BLM  Type  Designation  Numbers 
012  Bunchgrass 
041  Big  Sagebrush 
043  Black  Sagebrush 
059  Mountain  Shrub 
092  Juniper 
101  Aspen 


FIGURE  2-5 

VEGETATION  TYPES 
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The  acres  of  vegetation  types  are  shown  by  allotment  in  table  2-8. 
Vegetation  Condition 

Livestock  forage  condition  is  the  present  system  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (BLM)  to  rate  vegetation  as  good,  fair,  or  poor  in 
relation  to  its  ability  to  provide  desirable  livestock  forage  (figures 
2-6,  2-7,  and  2-8).  The  system  assesses  the  quality  of  vegetation  based 
on  the  composition  of  desirable,  intermediate,  and  least  desirable 
species  for  each  class  of  livestock  and  considers  the  current  and  recent 
past  evidence  of  soil  erosion. 

Of  the  128,222  acres  in  the  ES  area  suitable  for  livestock  grazing, 
approximately  41  percent  are  in  good  forage  condition,  54  percent  are  in 
fair  condition,  and  5  percent  are  in  poor  condition  (table  2-9).  A 
detailed  description  of  how  this  information  was  derived  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  5.  In  addition,  table  2-10  lists  values  for  the  vigor  and 
utilization  of  desirable  livestock  forage  species. 
Apparent  Trend 

Trend  is  a  measurement  to  determine  if  the  vegetation  condition  is 
improving  or  declining.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  measurements  of 
the  vegetation  at  different  points  in  time,  sufficiently  separated  to 
monitor  vegetation  change.  Some  photoplot  study  information  is  avail- 
able for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit.  However,  as  these  data  are  incom- 
plete, "apparent"  trend  information  was  gathered  for  all  areas.  This 
trend  information  is  referred  to  as  apparent  since  it  reflects  only  a 
one-point-in-time  measurement  of  the  vegetation,  and  not  a  series  of 
observations  spaced  over  a  number  of  years.  Trend  information  is  impor- 
tant in  that  it  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  vegetation  condi- 
tion is  moving,  either  "up",  "static",  or  "down". 

Apparent  trend  observations  consider  the  vigor  of  desirable  forage 
species,  the  quantity  of  new  seedlings  established  by  desirable  forage 
species,  the  apparent  movement  of  surface  litter,  and  the  degree  of 
erosion  apparent  in  terms  of  gully  formation.  The  relationship  between 
available  apparent  trend  data  and  long-term  trend  determinations  is  not 
known  and,  therefore,  should  be  considered  a  subjective  estimate.  Of 
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TABLE  2-8 
Acreage  of  Major  Vegetation  Types  by  Allotment 


Allotment 

Bunchqrass 

Dry 
Meadow 

Big 
Saqebrush 

Black 
Saqebrush 

Mountain 
Shrub 

Juniper 

Aspen 

Low 
Saqebrush' 

Timber 

u 

lsuit- 
able 

Ripariar 

Totals 

Bear  Lake 

0 

0 

662 

5 

150 

321 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

1,198 

Big  Creek 

744 

332 

15,070 

855 

204 

53 

298 

0 

42 

2 

597 

151 

20,346 

Deseret 

2 

573 

0 

10,418 

0 

0 

267 

0 

1,152 

0 

1 

147 

0 

15,557 

Dry  Basin 

0 

0 

2,715 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

2,781 

Duck  Creek 

0 

0 

12,920 

0 

0 

0 

54 

175 

0 

73 

188 

13,410 

Eastman 

0 

0 

3,152 

75 

0 

0 

14 

90 

0 

64 

10 

3,405 

East  Woodruff 

62 

0 

1,390 

0 

0 

0 

0 

715 

0 

0 

0 

2,167 

Kearl 

0 

0 

479 

42 

0 

0 

545 

117 

0 

0 

0 

1,183 

Laketown 

0 

0 

1,049 

185- 

655 

258 

211 

0 

79 

717 

87 

3,241 

Meachum  Canyon 

350 

0 

1,480 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

1,951 

Middle  Ridge 

0 

0 

1,218 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

28 

1,286 

New  Canyon 

3 

840 

473 

14,320 

4,245 

311 

0 

2,467 

2,859 

0 

1 

793 

357 

30,665 

Rabbit  Creek 

0 

0 

3,191 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

3,257 

Sage  Creek 

0 

0 

7,923 

204 

0 

0 

0 

851 

0 

1 

072 

103 

10,153 

Session 

0 

0 

238 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

238 

South  Woodruff 

0 

0 

2,303 

0 

2 

1,541 

5 

0 

0 

352 

48 

4,251 

Stuart 

0 

0 

714 

291 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

1,042 

Twin  Peaks 

0 

0 

1,235 

443 

150 

0 

423 

0 

0 

0 

41 

2,292 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

5 

510 

0 

10,877 

1,207 

0 

652 

0 

0 

0 

3 

911 

18 

21,875 

TOTALS 

12 

779 

805 

91,354 

7,552 

1,472 

3,092 

4,057 

5,959 

121 

12 

076 

1,031 

140,298 

BLM  inventory  procedures  do  not  determine  vegetation  on  unsuitable  areas  for  livestock  grazing.   Unsuitability  figures  based  on 
criteria  for  cattle  suitability  only.   Methodology  used  to  determine  suitability  explained  in  Appendix  10. 

Note:   Table  depicts  major  vegetation  types  that  have  been  summarized  from  detailed  allotment  writeups  made  during  range  survey. 
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EXCELLENT   CONDITION    NATIVE   VEGETATION - 

NOTE   VIGOROUS   GROWTH    OF   BLUEBUNCH   WHEATGRASS 

AND    LOW   TOTAL   COMPOSITION   OF   UNDESIRABLE   SHRUBS 


FIGURE  2-6 


VEGETATION  TYPES 
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DEPLETED  RANGE  CONDITION  -  NOTE  LACK  OF 
DESIRABLE  FORAGE  SPECIES 
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DEPLETED  SWALE  -  POTENTIAL  OF  THIS  SITE  TO  PRODUCE 
LIVESTOCK  FORAGE  IS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE  VIGOROUS  SAGEBRUSH  GROWTH 

FIGURE  2-  7 


VEGETATION  TYPES 
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DEPLETED  BIG  SAGEBRUSH  RANGE  -  NOTE  LACK  OF 
PERENNIAL  GRASS  AND  OTHER  DESIRABLE  FORAGE  SPECIES 


FIGURE  2-8 


VEGETATION  TYPES 
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TABLE  2-9 


Livestock  Forage  Condition 
^a 


ACRES 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Al lotment 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Unsui t- 
able    Total 


Bear  Lake       667  1,138  471  0 

Big  Creek     6,718  13,404  10,927  4,345 

Deseret       7,306  11,240  7,104  3,170 

Dry  Basin     2,715  2,715  0  0 

Duck  Creek      229  12,248  12,022  1,089 

Eastman        142  2,603  1,823  738 

East  Woodruff    777  2,167  1,390  0 

Kearl           558  1,183  625  0 

Laketown      1,309  2,445  1,136  0 

Meachum  Canyon   383  1,604  1,447  226 

Middle  Ridge      0  1,286  993  0 

New  Canyon    18,813  28,872  9,860  0 

Rabbit  Creek     20  3,191  3,171  0 

Sage  Creek     1,055  9,081  8,026  0 

Session          0  238  238  0 

South  Woodruff   101  1,106  2,625  2,640 

Stuart          291  1,005  366  0 

Twin  Peaks     1,869  2,292  423  0 

Woodruff      9,293  15,256  6,225  2,708 
Pastures 

14,916 


TOTAL 


52,246   113,074    68,872 


0 

104 

0 

0 

1,086 

1,376 

0 

0 

79 

0 

293 

199 

0 

0 

0 

1,173 

348 

0 

2,446 

7,104 


0 

60 

1,198 

0 

2,597 

20,346 

0 

1,147 

15,557 

0 

66 

2,781 

0 

73 

13,410 

0 

64 

3,405 

0 

0 

2,167 

0 

0 

1,183 

79 

717 

3,241 

0 

121 

1,951 

0 

0 

1,286 

0 

1,793 

30,665 

0 

66 

3,257 

0 

1,072 

10,153 

0 

0 

238 

153 

352 

4,251 

0 

37 

1,042 

0 

0 

2,292 

0 

3,911 

21,875 

232    12,076   140,298 


.Figures  are  for  spring/summer/fall  grazing  season. 
Livestock  forage  condition  was  not  evaluated  for  areas  determined  as  unsuitable  for  live- 
stock grazing.   Appendix  10  contains  a  description  of  methodology  for  suitability  determina- 
tion. Unsuitability  figures  based  upon  criteria  for  cattle  suitability  only  (Appendix  11). 
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TABLE 

2-10 

Existing  L 

ivestock  Forage  Vigc 

r  and 

Utilization  E< 

;ti 

mates 

Livestock 

Livestock  Forage 

Allotment 

Forage  Vigor 

I 

Jtilizatior 

! 

Percent 
59 

Bear  Lake 

Fair 

Moderate 

Big  Creek 

Poor 

Heavy 

65 

Deseret 

Fair 

Light 

23 

Dry  Basin 

Fair 

Light 

26 

Duck  Creek 

Fair 

Heavy 

66 

Eastman 

Fair 

Moderate 

55 

East  Woodruff 

Fair 

Slight 

19 

Kearl 

Fair 

Moderate 

54 

Laketown 

Good 

Moderate 

45 

Meachum  Canyon 

Good 

Slight 

14 

Middle  Ridge 

Good 

Slight 

12 

New  Canyon 

Fair 

Moderate 

59 

Rabbit  Creek 

Fair 

Light 

37 

Sage  Creek 

Fair 

Moderate 

51 

Session 

Fair 

Moderate 

50 

South  Woodruff 

Fair 

Heavy 

74 

Stuart 

Poor 

Moderate 

55 

Twin  Peaks 

Fair 

Light 

30 

Woodruff  Pastures 

Fair 

Moderate 

60 

Source:   Data  for 

livestock  forage  vi 

gor  f 

rom  appare 

nt  trei 

id  write-ups 

for  1976-1977  on 

file  in  the  Salt 

Lake 

District 

Office 

,  BLM.   The 

numeric  scores  were  translated  into  relative  terms  using 

the  following 

scale: 

Poor:  0 

to  3.9  points 

Fair:  4 

to  6.9  points 

Good:   7 

to  10  points 

For  further  explanation,  see  Appendix 

11. 

Data  for  livestock 

forage  utilization 

from 

1978  util 

izat 

ior 

survey,  as 

updated,  on  file 

in  the  Salt  Lake  District  Office, 

BLM 

The  numeric 

scores  were  translated  into  relative 

terms 

using  thi 

5  following  scale: 

i                Slight: 

0  to  20  percent 

Heavy: 

61 

to 

80  percent 

Light: 

21  to  40  percent 

Severe: 

81 

to 

100  percent 

Moderate: 

k 

41  to  60  percent 
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the  128,222  acres  suitable  for  livestock  grazing  in  the  ES  area,  approx- 
imately 8  percent  are  in  an  upward  trend,  33  percent  are  in  a  downward 
trend,  and  59  percent  are  static  (table  2-11).  A  detailed  description 
of  how  data  were  obtained  is  included  in  Appendix  11. 
Utilization  of  Key  Species 

As  pointed  out  in  Stoddart  (1975),  "How  much  grazing  individual 
plants  can  withstand  is  not  known  .  .  .  ,  but  certainly  there  are  great 
differences  among  species  in  their  grazing  tolerance."  Paulsen  (1975) 
recommends  utilization  on  perennial  grasses  be  limited  to  from  30  to  45 
percent  of  the  available  production  to  maintain  plant  health  and  provide 
soil  protection.  Clearly  then,  the  maximum  amount  of  use  a  plant  can 
physiologically  withstand  has  not  been  firmly  established,  although  most 
authors  indicate  that  continual  use  in  excess  of  50  to  60  percent  of  the 
annual  growth  of  preferred  forage  will  eventually  exhaust  carbohydrate 
reserves  and  reduce  live  root  mass.  The  degree  of  utilization  for  each 
allotment  is  shown  in  table  2-10.  This  information  was  obtained  by 
field  evaluation  during  1978  after  cattle  were  removed.  Data  were 
collected  on  preferred  livestock  forage  species. 
Vegetation  Production 

Vegetation  production  information  was  gathered  for  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit  using  the  Ocular  Reconnaissance  Survey  method.  This 
survey  method  determines  forage  production  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  forage  available  to  various  classes  of  livestock  and 
wildlife,  and  places  production  in  terms  of  animal  unit  months  (AUMs). 
A  detailed  description  of  survey  methods  is  contained  in  Appendix  5. 
The  results  of  the  survey  and  the  potential  production  are  contained  in 
table  1-4  and  Appendix  4. 

Vegetation  production  on  any  given  site  is  determined  by  a  number 
of  factors  including  amount  of  precipitation  and  seasonal  distribution, 
soil  type,  aspect,  temperature,  past  use  of  the  site,  and  plant  phenol- 
ogy, which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  design  of  grazing  systems  to 
accommodate  management  objectives.  Phenology  data  for  several  plant 
species  important  to  livestock  and  wildlife  are  shown  in  table  2-12. 
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TABLE  2-11 


Apparent  Trend  of  Vegetation 


Allotment 

ADoa 
Up 

rent  Trend 
Static 

(acres) 
Down 

Unsuitable3 
Acres 

Total 
Acres 

1,198 

Bear  Lake 

662 

155 

321 

50 

Big  Creek 

0 

10,256 

7,493 

2,597 

20,346 

Deseret 

1,567 

11,103 

1,740 

1,147 

15,557 

Dry  Basin 

0 

2,715 

0 

66 

2,781 

Duck  Creek 

0 

12,944 

393 

73 

13,410 

Eastman 

547 

579 

2,215 

64 

3,405 

East  Woodruff 

62 

2,105 

0 

0 

2,167 

Kearl 

543 

640 

G 

0 

1,183 

Laketown 

1,445 

1,079 

0 

717 

3,241 

Meachum  Canyon 

812 

1,018 

0 

121 

1,951 

Middle  Ridge 

1,178 

108 

0 

0 

1,286 

New  Canyon 

973 

6,656 

4,243 

1,793 

30,665 

Rabbit  Creek 

0 

3,191 

0 

66 

3,257 

Sage  Creek 

1,071 

8,010 

0 

1,072 

10,153 

Session 

0 

238 

0 

0 

238 

South  Woodruff 

5 

2,220 

1,674 

352 

4,251 

Stuart 

0 

132 

873 

37 

1,042 

Twin  Peaks 

500 

1,792 

0 

0 

2,292 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

1,159 

10,870 

5,935 

3,911 

21,875 

TOTAL  ACRES 

10,524 

75,811 

41,887 

12,076 

140,298 

Apparent  trend  observations  were  not  made  on  areas  determined  as  unsuit- 
able for  livestock  grazing.   Unsuitability  figures  are  based  upon  cri- 
teria for  cattle  unsuitability  only  (Appendix  10). 
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TABLE  2-12 

Plant 

Phenology  -  Randolph  PI 

anning 

Unit 

Plant 

Species 

Begin 
Growth 

Flowering 

Seed 

Common  Name 

Botanical  Name 

Ripe 

Crested  Wheatgrass 

Agropyron  cristatum 

4/1 

5/20 

6/20 

Bluebunch  Wheatgrass 

Agropyron  spicatum 

4/10 

5/15 

7/10 

Western  Wheatgrass 

Agropyron  smithii 

4/10 

5/15 

7/10 

Junegrass 

Koeleria  cristata 

5/1 

6/15 

7/1 

Muttongrass 

Poa  fendleriana 

4/5 

5/24 

6/20 

Sandberg  Bluegrass 

Poa  sandbergii 

4/2 

5/15 

6/21 

Needlegrass 

Stipa  lettermanii 

5/18 

6/20 

7/1 

Needle-and-thread 

Stipa  comata 

5/24 

6/15 

7/5 

Bitterbrush 

Purshia  tridentata 

4/21 

6/25 

7/15 

Big  Sagebrush 

Artemisia  tridentata 

4/3 

7/1 

9/15 

NOTE:  All  dates  are  averages.  These  data  are  estimates  made  by  observa- 
tion in  the  field  during  the  range  survey.   Actual  dates  may  be  1  to  2 
weeks  earlier  on  low  elevation  ranges,  1  to  2  weeks  later  on  higher 
ranges. 


Riparian  Vegetation 

This  vegetation  type  is  characterized  by  a  soil  moisture  regime 
that  produces  a  community  of  mesic  plants  such  as  willows,  sedges,  and 
meadow  grasses.  Some  of  the  more  common  species  are: 


Understory 
Carex  spp. 
Juncus  spp. 
Agrostis  alba 
Poa  pratensis 


Overstory  (woody  species) 
Sal ix  spp. 
Ribes  sp. 
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Riparian  vegetation  is  found  along  stream  courses  (usually  peren- 
nial), extending  out  laterally  along  the  valley  floor  until  plant  roots 
can  no  longer  reach  the  water  table;  this  vegetation  type  also  occurs  in 
poorly  drained  basins  that  maintain  a  semi-permanent  water  table  (i.e., 
wet  meadows).  Full  expression  of  riparian  vegetation  is  shown  in  figure 
2-9,  top  photo,  where  willows  (Salix  spp.)  dominate  the  overstory  with 
a  dense  understory  of  sedges,  grasses,  and  forbs.  Wet  meadow  basins  do 
not  generally  produce  the  woody  overstory  due  to  the  more  temporal 
nature  of  the  water  table  (bottom  photo,  fig.  2-9). 

The  riparian  type  is  the  most  productive  within  the  planning  unit 
and  provides  for  the  greatest  number  of  uses.  However,  it  comprises 
only  0.7  percent  of  public  land  in  the  ES  area.  A  riparian  area  in  good 
condition  provides  for  watershed  and  stream  stabilization,  forage  for 
livestock  and  wildlife,  shade,  structures  for  birds,  water,  cover  for 
every  major  group  of  terrestrial  wildlife,  and  physical  cover  and  shade 
for  fish. 

There  is  presently  no  condition  information  available  for  riparian 
vegetation;  however,  it  is  assumed  that  the  condition  of  riparian  vege- 
tation would  be  similar  or  correspond  to  the  condition  of  fisheries 
habitat,  since  the  same  causitive  agents  are  shared  (see  Fisheries 
section).  These  conclusions  have  been  verified  by  field  observation 
(personal  communication,  Cal  McCluskey,  BLM  Wildlife  Biologist,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  July  1978).  Methodology  for  condition  analysis  of 
fisheries  habitat  is  found  in  Appendix  12. 

Riparian  habitat  provides  500  AUMs  of  livestock  forage  (2  percent 
of  total  AUMs  within  the  ES  area),  but  it  is  also  utilized  heavily  by 
livestock  for  shade,  water,  and  to  some  extent,  as  a  travel  corridor  to 
upper  elevation  ranges.  Figures  2-10  and  2-11  illustrate  good,  fair, 
and  poor  condition  classes;  as  the  condition  class  goes  from  good  to 
poor,  a  reduction  of  woody  vegetation,  widening  of  the  stream,  and  more 
sloping  banks  are  all  visible. 

Riparian  areas  have  been  traditional  concentration  areas  for  live- 
stock due  to  abundant  water,  green  forage,  and  cooler  daytime 
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RIPARIAN  -  WET  MEADOW  BASIN  -  NO  WILLOW  OVERSTORY 


FIGURE  2-  9 

VEGETATION  TYPES 
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RIPARIAN  VEGETATION  -  GOOD  CONDITION  CLASS 
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RIPARIAN  VEGETATION  -  FAIR  CONDITION  CLASS 


FIGURE  2-10 


VEGETATION  TYPES 
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RIPARIAN  VEGETATION  -  POOR  CONDITION  CLASS 


FIGURE  2-11 


VEGETATION  TYPES 
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temperatures.  Overutilization  of  forage  plants  (willows  to  grasses)  and 
streambank  trampling  have  caused  the  poor  condition  class  of  these  areas 
(BLM,  URA  3  Range  Management). 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Vegetation 

A  literature  search  did  not  identify  any  known  occurrence  in  the 
Randolph  ES  area  of  any  plants  that  have  been  listed  or  proposed  as 
threatened  or  endangered  (Federal  Register,  June  1978). 
Poisonous  Plants 

No  serious  problems  have  been  reported  involving  livestock  and 
poisonous  plants.  Available  information  suggests  the  relative  abundance 
of  poisonous  plants  is  low  enough  that  it  does  not  present  a  problem. 


WATER 


Suppiy 

The  Randolph  Planning  Unit  is  within  the  Bear  River  drainage  which 
includes  parts  of  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  The  planning  unit  has  two 
subbasins  within  its  boundaries,  Bear  River  and  Bear  Lake.  The  Bear 
River  subbasin  includes  the  portion  of  Bear  River  that  crosses  the 
Wyoming-Utah  State  line  near  Evanston,  Wyoming,  and  meanders  through  the 
planning  unit,  reentering  Wyoming  and  eventually  emptying  into  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Numerous  tributaries  enter  the  subbasin  in  the  planning  unit 
(fig.  2-12).  The  Bear  Lake  subbasin  drains  the  remainder  of  the  plan- 
ning unit  water  into  Bear  Lake  (fig.  2-12).  Bear  Lake  water  area  totals 
70,500  acres,  of  which  35,600  acres  are  in  the  planning  unit. 

The  basic  source  of  water  within  the  area  is  stream  and  spring  flow 
originating  from  the  mountain  snow  pack.  These  flows  peak  in  the  spring 
and  diminish  to  low  or  zero  in  late  summer  and  fall. 

Information  on  ground  water  in  the  planning  unit  is  meager.  Infor- 
mation on  amount,  location,  and  known  aquifer(s)  is  not  presently  avail- 
able.  Ground  water  in  the  planning  unit  occurs  principally  in  the 
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alluvial  materials  along  the  Bear  River  floodplain  and  stream  and  lake 

deposited  sediment. 

Quality 

Proposed  water  quality  standards  for  major  surface  water  sources  in 
Rich  County  are  shown  in  table  2-13. 

There  are  no  known  significant  point  source  discharges  in  the 
subbasin.  All  water  quality  constituents  are  within  the  bounds  as  set 
for  the  proposed  uses  and  standards  as  presented  in  table  2-13.  Limited 
nonpoint  source  problems  have  been  identified  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: irrigated  croplands  and  hay  pastures,  nonirrigated  cropland, 
livestock  grazing,  individual  sewage  disposal  systems,  feedlots,  urban 
runoff,  and  construction  activities.  Most  problems  occur  from  runoff, 
erosion,  and  irrigation  return  flows.  Due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  water 
quality  data,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  from  nonpoint  sources  is  not 
completely  identifiable.  However,  total  dissolved  solids  (TDS)  loading 
has  been  measured  for  10  months  at  four  locations  in  Bear  River  and  one 
location  in  Big  Creek.  The  loadings  were  found  to  be  approximately  50 
to  65  percent  of  the  load  limits  recommended  by  the  Utah  Division  of 
Health.  Major  ground  water  quality  problems  are  caused  by  the  high 
water  table  in  the  Randolph  and  Woodruff  area;  however,  the  total  effect 
on  the  ground  water  of  this  area  is  unknown  due  to  the  lack  of  water 
quality  data.  Septic  tank  permits  for  the  area  are  issued  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  by  the  local  health  department  (Draft  Water  Quality  Manage- 
ment Plan,  Randolph-Woodruff  Subbasin,  Bear  River  Basin,  Utah,  May 
1978). 
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TABLE  2-13 
Proposed  Water  Quality  Standards  for  Rich  County 


Domestic  Recreation  and 
Source    Aesthetics 
Water  Body lc 2a   2b 


Aquatic-Wildlife 

Agricul 
ture 

3a   3b   3c   3d 

4 

X    

X 

X    

X 

X    

X 

X    

X 

X    

X 

Bear  Lake         ...      X 
(Utah  portion) 

Birch  Creek        ...      ...  X 

Reservoir 

Little  Creek       ...      ...  X 

Reservoir 

Upper  Woodruff     ...      ...  X 

Reservoir 

Bear  River  and     ...      

tributaries  in 
Rich  County 


Source:  Draft  Waste  Water  Disposal Regulations, Part  II  "Standards  for 
Water  Quality  for  Waters  of  the  State".  State  of  Utah,  Department  of 
Social  Services,  Division  of  Health  April  12,  1978. 

NOTE:  Reservoirs  shown  are  20  acres  or  larger. 

Class  2a.   Protected  for  recreational  bathing  (swimming). 

Class  2b.   Protected  for  boating,  water  skiing,  and  similar  uses, 

excluding  recreational  bathing  (swimming). 

Class  3a.   Protected  for  cold  water  species  of  game  fish  and  other 

cold  water  aquatic  life,  including  the  necessary  aquatic  organisms  in 

their  food  chain. 

Class  4 

Protected  for  agricultural  uses,  including  irrigation  of  crops  and 

stock  watering. 
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WILDLIFE 

Introduction 

The  vegetation  of  each  ecosystem  is  of  primary  importance  to  wild- 
life as  it  provides  these  life  components: 

--cover  (e.g.,  pinyon-juniper  for  deer) 
--food  (e.g.,  grasses  and  forbs  for  rodents) 
--water  (e.g.,  succulence  for  lactating  deer) 
--space  (e.g.,  "open"  areas  for  sage  grouse  strutting) 

Species  such  as  deer,  sage  grouse,  and  other  primarily  herbivorous 
species  have  very  definite  relationships  with  vegetation  and,  conse- 
quently, a  close  relationship  to  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives, 
whereas  carnivorous  species  such  as  bobcat,  black  bear,  raptors,  etc., 
have  an  indirect  relationship  to  vegetation  and  changes  thereof.  To 
avoid  needless  bulk  in  this  statement,  only  those  species  that  would  be 
significantly  affected  by  the  proposal  or  alternatives  will  be  described. 
Key  Habitat  Components  will  be  described  for  each  species  or  group  of 
species  and  extraneous  background  material  will  not  be  included. 
Sage  Grouse 

This  is  the  most  important  upland  game  species  found  within  the 
planning  unit  on  public  land,  both  in  terms  of  abundance  and  hunter 
preference.  Rich  County  ranks  second  in  the  State  for  total  sage  grouse 
harvested  in  1977  (personal  communication  Dwight  Bunnel ,  UDWR  Upland 
Game  Specialist,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1978).  Although  sage  grouse  are 
relatively  abundant,  existing  populations  appear  to  be  stabilized  below 
population  levels  of  the  recent  past  (personal  communication,  LaVon 
Thomas  UDWR  Conservation  Officer,  Randolph,  Utah,  1978). 

Strutting  grounds  form  the  hub  of  all  breeding  activities  for  sage 
grouse  (extrapolated  from  Wiley,  1978;  SCS,  1973;  BLM,  1970).  These 
areas  are  characterized  by  low-growing  vegetation  and  an  open  appearance 
as  shown  in  figure  2-13.  Figure  2-14  illustrates  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  all  known  strutting  grounds  within  the  planning  unit. 
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LOW  SAGEBRUSH  TYPE  -  SAGE  GROUSE  STRUTTING  AREA 


FIGURE  2-13 
WILDLIFE 
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Nesting  and  brood  rearing  areas  lie  in  close  association  with  the 
strutting  grounds;  studies  in  other  areas  indicate  the  majority,  if  not 
all,  nesting  activities  occur  within  a  2-mile  radius  of  strutting 
grounds  (Western  States  Sage  Grouse  Committee,  1974).  Identical  condi- 
tions are  assumed  in  the  Randolph  area.  Cover  for  nesting  is  of  prime 
importance;  studies  in  other  sage  grouse  areas  indicate  preferred  nest- 
ing habitat  includes:  (1)  a  20  to  30-percent  canopy  cover  of  7  to  25 
inches  high  sagebrush  with  (2)  a  grass-forb  understory  of  20  percent 
ground  cover  and  forbs  at  8  percent  (BLM  Manual,  Technical  Supplement 
6601-3).  Based  on  these  criteria,  sage  grouse  strutting  and  nesting 
habitats  have  been  rated  by  allotment  and  the  existing  condition  shown 
in  table  2-14. 

Brooding  habitat  includes  the  vicinity  of  the  nesting  habitat  and 
mesic  sites  such  as  wet  meadows  and  riparian  areas  (fig.  2-15).  After 
the  sage  grouse  clutches  hatch,  hens  move  their  chicks  to  nearby  meadow 
and  riparian  areas  (Walstad,  1975;  Savage,  1969).  Young  grouse  feed 
almost  entirely  on  insects  for  the  first  4  weeks,  then  gradually  change 
their  dietary  preference  to  succulent  forbs  (BLM  Manual  6601-3;  Braun, 
1977).  The  meadow  sites  provide  essential  habitat  for  both  insect  and 
forb  production.  Studies  by  Savage  (1969)  found  that  young  grouse  diets 
were  almost  entirely  of  species  restricted  to  meadow  sites,  further 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  these  sites  for  sage  grouse  chick  produc- 
tion. 

Livestock  allowed  to  graze  in  these  areas  would  continue  to  concen- 
trate in  and  overgraze  these  meadow  sites  (Hormay,  1976).  Studies  show 
that  reductions  in  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce  cattle  concentrations  or 
overuse  in  these  areas  (Hormay,  1976).  Savage  (1969)  found  that  sage 
grouse  avoid  meadow  and  riparian  areas  where  cover  has  been  removed. 
Oakleaf  (1971)  reports  that  meadow  areas  must  be  protected  from  over- 
grazing by  cattle  for  good  sage  grouse  production.  Table  2-15  shows  the 
current  condition  of  aquatic  areas  on  public  lands. 
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1 

CO 


AT lotment 


3ear  Lake  1,050 


iig  Creek  1,014 


Deseret 


250 


Dry  Basin 

0 

Duck  Creek 

0 

Eastman 

550 

East  Woodruff  0 

Laketown  894 

Meachum  Canyon  243 

New  Canyon  0 


Rabbit  Creek 

0 

Sage  Creek 

South  Woodruff  1 

952 

Stuart 

930 

Woodruff      9 

917 

Pastures 

TABLE  2-14 
Wildlife  Habitat  Condition 

~^^^^^~ Condition  Rating __,____. 

Acres  of  Critical  Deer  Winter  Range Number  of  Sage  Grouse  Breeding/Nesting  Complexes- 

Good;  excellent  diversity  and  thermal   0 

cover;  preferred  species  =  15  percent 
of  composition 

Poor;  overutilization;  thermal  cover    Poor;  overutil ization  of  understory;       1 
lacking;  past  single  species  seeding    low  sagebrush/grass/forb  density 
preferred  species  absent 

Poor;  overutilization;  thermal  cover    Poor;  overuti 1 izationof  understory;        4 
lacking;  past  single-species  seeding    low  sagebrush/grass/forb  density 
preferred  species  absent 

Fair;  low  grass/forb  densities  1 

Fair;  low  grass/forb  density  2 

Poor;  excessive  overutilization;  pre-   0 

ferred  species  <  2  percent  of 
composition 

Poor;  low  grass/forb  density  (crested      2 

wheatgrass  seeding);  overutilization 

Good;  excellent  diversity  and  thermal   0 

cover;  preferred  species  =  25  percent 
of  composition 

Poor;  excessive  nveruti 1 ization;       0 

thermal  cover  lacking  (past  chaining) 
preferred  species  <  2  percent  of 
composition 

Poor;  overutilization;  low  grass/forb      2 

density 

0 

Fair;  low  grass/forb  density  2 

Poor;  excessive  overutilization;  pre-   Fair;  low  sagebrush/grass/forb  density     3 
ferred  species  <  1  percent  of 
composi  tion 

Poor;  excessive  overutilization;  poor   0 

thermal  cover;  preferred  species  absent 

Poor;  overutilization;  poor  thermal     0 

cover  (past  single  species  seeding  and 
chaining);  preferred  species  <  2 
percent  of  composition 


Condition  rating  surveys  were  conducted  by  BLM  wildlife  personnel  in  1978;  the  basis  for  ratings  was  primarily 
forage  and  cover  (Appendix  13). 
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MEADOW  -  SAGE  GROUSE  NESTING  AND  BROOD  AREA 


MEADOW  -  SAGE  GROUSE  NESTING  AND  BROOD  AREA 


FIGURE  2-15 

WILDLIFE 
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TABLE  2-15 


Condition  of  Aquatic  Areas  on  Public  Lands 


Stream 


Good" 


MILES„ 

— F — s — cr~ 

Fair 


Big  Creek  Exclosure 

Big  Creek  Outside  Exclosure 

Birch  Creek 

Home  Creek 

Laketown  Canyon  Creek0 

Little  Creek0 

New  Canyon  Creek 

Old  Canyon  Creek 

Otter  Creek  (middle  fork)0 

Otter  Creek  (north  fork)0 

Otter  Creek  (south  fork)0 

Randolph  Creek 

Sage  Creek 

Sage  Creek  (north  fork) 

Six-mile  Creek  (north  fork) 

Six-mile  Creek  (south  fork) 

Spring  Creek0 

Walton  Creek 

Woodruff  Creek 

TOTAL 


Poor 


0.5 

2.0 

0.25 

0.5 

.... 

2.0 

1.0 

4.5 

.... 

1.25 

.... 

1.0 

0.75 

1.0 

.... 

1.75 

3.0 

2.0 

.... 

0.75 

1.25 

1.75 

0.5 

1.5 

.... 

2.0 

.... 

0.25 

.... 

3.25 

.... 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

0.25 

Proposed  Total 
Fencing  (miles) 


8.0 


27.0 


25 
75 


75 
25 

75 


25 


Source:  Wiche,  1975. 

Condition  classes  are  evaluated  from  1975  BLM  Stream  Inventory  and 
shown  in  figures  2-11,  2-12.   Appendix  12,  figure  1  depicts  character- 
istic condition  profles. 

Proposed  for  fencing  and  livestock  exclusion  in  Randolph  MFP  (table 
cl-2). 
Portions  of  these  creeks  contain  habitat  suitable  for  Bonneville  (Utah) 
cutthroat  trout  reintroduction  (Chapter  1,  Interrelationships  section). 
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Riparian  Areas 

Based  on  research  conducted  by  many  wildlife  experts,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  many  species  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  have  a 
high  degree  of  dependence  on  riparian  areas  for  all  or  part  of  their 
life  cycle.  Based  on  URA  Step  2  of  wildlife  species  inventories,  ripar- 
ian areas  in  Rich  County  are  considered  to  be  important  habitat  for  103 
out  of  116  terrestrial  bird  species,  nine  out  of  nine  snake  species, 
eight  out  of  eight  amphibian  species,  13  out  of  15  mammalian  carnivores, 
one  out  of  three  lizards,  and  20  species  of  aquatic  birds.  Thus,  ripar- 
ian areas  are  of  greater  importance  to  some  wildlife  species  than  other 
habitats. 

BLM-administered  lands  within  the  planning  unit  contain  35.5  miles 
(1,031  acres)  of  riparian  habitat.  Currently,  only  0.5  mile  (24  acres) 
within  the  Big  Creek  exclosure  is  in  good  condition,  8  miles  (208  acres) 
are  in  fair  condition,  and  27  miles  (823  acres)  are  in  poor  condition. 
The  fair  and  poor  condition  ratings  are  considered  to  be  the  result  of 
habitat  degradation  by  livestock  overgrazing  (Fisheries  Chapter  3  and 
Randolph  URA);  primarily  physical  bank  sloughing. 

Riparian  areas  are  highly  susceptible  to  overgrazing  and  overuse  by 
cattle.  Hormay  (1976)  states  that  cattle  actively  seek  out  the  succu- 
lent vegetation  of  these  areas  and  will  remain  there  until  the  areas  are 
grazed  out.  These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  Ames  (1977).  Further, 
cattle  seek  these  areas  for  rest  and  cover.  Overgrazing  of  riparian 
areas  by  cattle  removes  woody  species  (i.e.,  willows  and  shrubs)  from 
stream  areas,  greatly  reducing  vegetation  diversity  and  thus,  available 
habitat  for  wildlife  and  avifauna. 
Deer 

The  planning  unit  is  divided  into  two  sectors  (northern  and  south- 
ern) for  deer  number  analysis  (fig.  2-14).  Current  and  future  deer 
numbers  are  estimated  by  Utah  DWR  (letter  3/17/78)  as  follows: 
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Northern  Sector    5,100  current  population  estimate 

8,000  future  population  estimate 

Southern  Sector    9,000  current  population  estimate 

16,000  future  population  estimate 

Current  and  future  deer  AUM  demands  by  allotment  are  presented  in  table 
2-16.  These  demands  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  proposed  forage 
allocations  to  wildlife  (Chapter  1). 

It  should  be  noted  that  current  numbers  are  below  population  highs 
of  the  1960s  (LIRA  3  Wildlife).  However,  existing  populations  are  in- 
creasing towards  these  future  population  estimates  (UDWR  5/15/79). 

Mule  deer  within  the  planning  unit  spend  the  summer  months  on  the 
higher  elevation  Forest  Service  and  BLM  ranges.  As  the  weather  cools, 
the  deer  migrate  slowly  to  the  lower  and  warmer  ranges.  When  the  winter 
intensifies,  the  deer  concentrate  in  areas  called  critical  deer  winter 
ranges.  In  the  spring,  the  deer  again  migrate  to  the  higher  elevations 
following  the  receding  snowlines  (BLM  Tech.  Supp.  660-6). 

Generally,  the  123,498  acres  of  seasonal  ranges  (defined  as  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  deer  habitat)  are  estimated  to  be  in  fair  condition, 
but  these  habitat  ratings  may  be  inaccurate  due  to  a  lack  of  reliable 
survey  data.  Good  condition  seasonal  (spring  and  summer)  ranges  with 
abundant  forbs  and  grass  and  abundant  preferred  browse  on  fall  and 
winter  ranges  are  necessary  for  healthy,  productive  deer  herds  (Robin- 
ette  et  a!.,  1952;  Julander  et  al.,  1961;  BLM  Tech  Supp.  6601-6). 

Public  lands  account  for  42  percent  (16,800  acres)  of  all  critical 
deer  winter  range  within  the  planning  unit.  This  represents  80  percent 
of  the  critical  deer  winter  range  acreage  for  the  southern  herd  unit  and 
10  percent  for  the  northern  herd  unit  (fig.  2-14). 

In  the  northern  sector,  developments  which  preclude  deer  use  on 
private  land  have  increased  the  importance  of  public  lands  as  critical 
deer  winter  range.  Public  land  may  be  supporting  20  to  50  percent  of 
the  deer  herd.  As  developments  around  Bear  Lake  increase,  public  lands 
will  become  more  important  to  the  wintering  deer  herd  (UDWR  letter 
3/17/78). 
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TABLE  2-16 


Current  and  Future  Deer  AUM  Demands 


Current  Demand 

Future 

Demand 

Allotment 

Seasonal 

Critical  Deer 
Winter  Ranqe 

Seasonal 

Critical  Deer 
Winter  Range 

217 

Bear  Lake 

184 

Big  Creek 

969 

125 

1,646 

227 

Deseret 

738 

68 

Dry  Basin 

134 

564 

Duck  Creek 

522 

678 

Eastman 

156 

68 

330 

150 

East  Woodruff 

125 

•  .  •  ■  . 

518 

Kearl 

55 

235 

Laketown 

112 

117 

188 

184 

Meachum  Canyon 

87 

30 

186 

67 

Middle  Ridge 

59 

251 

New  Canyon 

1,556 

2,622 

Rabbit  Creek 

156 

395 

Sage  Creek 

388 

1,254 

Session 

14 

40 

South  Woodruff 

190 

297 

414 

646 

Stuart 

115 

255 

Twin  Peaks 

87 

461 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

1,007 

1,222 

1,286 

2,704 

TOTALS 

5,617 

2,896 

11,068 

4,518 
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The  forage  productivity  of  critical  deer  winter  range  on  public 
lands  in  the  southern  sector  has  been  reduced  from  past  range  projects 
which  removed  brush  and  planted  grasses.  For  example,  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Woodruff  Pastures  area  may  have  been  reduced  by  an 
estimated  75  percent  from  these  practices.  Utah  DWR  estimates  that  with 
rehabilitation,  Woodruff  Pastures  may  support  4,000  to  6,000  head  of 
deer  (UDWR  letter  3/17/78). 

The  carrying  capacities  of  the  critical  deer  winter  ranges  control 
the  deer  winter  survival  rate  and,  therefore,  the  deer  herd  size  (Robin- 
ette  et  al . ,  1952;  Stoddart  and  Rasmussen,  1945).  Robinette  and 
Julander  et  al . ,  (1952)  found  that  deer  winter  survival  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  available  quality  browse. 

Existing  winter  sheep  and  fall  cattle  grazing  on  critical  winter 
ranges  removes  forage  that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  wintering 
deer  (UDWR  report  March  17,  1978  and  Jensen  et  al.,  1976).  According  to 
UDWR,  this  livestock  grazing,  coupled  with  the  range  modifications  and 
recreational  developments  are  greatly  reducing  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  critical  winter  forage  and  ranges  available  in  Rich  County  (UDWR 
3/17/78).  In  addition,  unusually  deep  winter  snows  further  reduce  the 
available  forage.  Local  residents  report  that  deer  use  private  lands 
and  hay  stacks  heavily  during  winter  months.  Urness  (personal  communi- 
cation, 7/27/79)  indicates  that  deer  in  this  area  frequently  utilize 
alfalfa  hay  stacks  during  winter  months. 

Both  forage  and  thermal  cover  above  4  feet  in  height  are  critical 
elements  for  deer  during  severe  winters.  Table  2-14  shows  the  current 
condition  of  these  ranges  according  to  forage  and  cover  availability. 
Based  on  the  1978  survey  by  BLM  personnel,  overutilization  of  key  forage 
species  by  deer  and  domestic  livestock  and  past  rehabilitation  projects 
such  as  chainings  and  single  species  seedings  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  poor  condition  rating. 
Other  Large  Mammals 

Elk,  moose,  black  bear,  and  mountain  lions  visit  BLM  public  lands 
in  Rich  County  only  infrequently.  These  species  are  currently  found  on 
Forest  Service  lands  and  the  adjacent  private  lands. 
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Small  Mammals 

Numerous  small  mammals  are  found  within  the  planning  unit  (approx- 
imately 56  species).  Two  major  life  forms  are  represented  by  these 
small  mammals:  (1)  small  herbivores  (rabbits,  hares,  ground  squirrels, 
etc.),  and  (2)  carnivores  (bobcat,  skunk,  badger,  etc.). 

Rabbits  and  hares  are  found  throughout  Rich  County.  Their  popula- 
tion levels  are  cyclic  and  at  present,  numbers  are  below  highs  of  recent 
years  and  the  downward  trend  seems  to  be  continuing  (BLM,  URA  3  Wild- 
life). Number  estimates  are  not  available  at  present  due  to  a  lack  of 
studies  in  the  area.  Major  habitat  components  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posal or  alternatives  are  food  and  cover,  specifically,  grasses  and 
forbs. 

Uinta  ground  squirrels  are  apparently  at  a  population  high.  Severe 
forage  competition  is  suspected  between  this  species  and  livestock  in 
riparian  areas,  due  to  the  overgrazed  condition  of  these  areas  (personal 
communication,  Cal  McCluskey,  BLM  Wildlife  Biologist,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  1978). 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

The  endangered  peregrine  falcon  and  bald  eagle  are  known  to  occur 
within  the  planning  unit.  These  species  are  migrants  and  are  mainly 
restricted  to  Bear  River  Valley  and  the  Bear  Lake  area. 

The  endangered  black- footed  ferret  and  whooping  crane  could  occur 
in  the  planning  unit.  The  black-footed  ferret  is  found  only  in  conjunc- 
tion with  prairie  dog  colonies  which  do  exist  throughout  the  planning 
unit.  To  date,  no  confirmed  sightings  have  been  made;  however,  uncon- 
firmed sightings  were  reported  in  1977  (BLM  URA  Step  3,  Wildlife).  The 
whooping  crane  has  not  been  recorded  in  Rich  County,  but  the  Bear  River 
is  in  the  flyway  used  by  "foster  parent"  sand  hill  cranes  from  the  Idaho 
Gray's  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  north  of  Rich  County  (URA  3,  Wild- 
life). The  golden  eagle  is  also  present  throughout  the  county.  Al- 
though it  is  protected,  it  does  not  have  endangered  or  threatened  status. 

The  west  front  of  the  Crawford  Mountains  is  being  considered  as 
nesting  habitat  for  potential  introduction  of  peregrine  falcons.   This 
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locale  is  outside  of  the  area  of  the  proposal  (fig.  2-14);  however,  if 
peregrine  falcons  are  introduced  in  this  location,  they  would  probably 
utilize  part  of  the  planning  unit  as  hunting  territory. 


FISHERIES 

There  are  19  streams  (table  2-17)  in  the  Randolph  ES  area  that  flow 
for  a  total  of  35.5  miles  on  public  land  (BLM,  URA  3  Fisheries).  These 
streams  typically  flow  through  rolling  sagebrush  hills  with  small  narrow 
valleys  ranging  in  widths  up  to  0.6  mile.  Some  of  these  streams  have 
been  stocked  in  the  past  with  rainbow,  brook,  and  cutthroat  trout  (Dex- 
ter Pittman,  UDWR,  personal  communication  July  1978).  Historically,  the 
Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  (Salmo  clarki  utah),  inhabited  these  streams 
(Hickman,  1978).  These  fish  have  been  eliminated  from  this  area  by  a 
combination  of  factors  such  as  nonnative  species  introduction,  degrada- 
tion and  alteration  of  habitat,  irrigation  demands,  and  climatic  changes 
(Hickman,  1978).  All  of  the  streams  except  Laketown  Creek  (which  drains 
into  Bear  Lake)  drain  into  the  Bear  River  in  Utah,  which  is  a  catch  and 
release  fishery  (Dexter  Pittman,  UDWR  personal  communication  July  1978). 

Small  reservoirs  within  the  ES  area  also  provide  a  fishing  exper- 
ience from  the  trout  hatchery  stocking  program  (Dexter  Pittman,  UDWR 
personal  communication  July  1978).  The  largest  reservoir,  Neponset,  is 
not  currently  used  as  a  fishery  because  there  is  no  public  access. 

The  important  fish  species  are  rainbow,  brook,  cutthroat,  and  brown 
trout  because  of  their  recreation  and  sporting  value.  The  Bonneville 
(Utah)  cutthroat  trout  (S.  clarki  utah)  is  no  longer  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  ES  area.  Reintroduction  of  this  sensitive  trout  into 
six  streams  with  suitable  habitat  (14.75  miles)  within  the  ES  area  is 
being  considered  by  UDWR  and  BLM  (Hickman,  1978).  These  streams  are 
shown  in  table  2-15  and  table  2-17. 
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TABLE  2-17 


Allotments  with  Streams 


HABITAT 

ACRES 

Allotment 

Aquatic  R 

iparian 

Stream 

Miles 

Total 

Rabbit  Creek 

0.3 

33 

North  Fork  Six-mile 

0.25 

0.25 

Duck  Creek 

1.5 

208 

South  Fork  Six-mile 

3.25 

North  Fork  Sage 

0.75 

4.0 

(upper  reach) 

Sage  Creek 

0.6 

50 

North  Fork  Sage 
(lower  reach) 
Sage  Creek 

1.25 
2.0 

3.25 

Laketown 

3.8 

93 

Laketown  (lower) 

4.0 

Twin  Peaks 

1.4 

35 

Laketown  (upper) 

1.5 

5.5 

(upper) 

New  Canyon 

6.5 

357 

North  Fork  Otter 
Middle  Fork  Otter 
South  Fork  Otter 
New  Canyon 
Spring 
Little 

5.0 

1.75 

0.75 

1.0 

0.5 

1.25 

Old  Canyon 

1.75 

12.00 

Big  Creek 

9.1 

151 

Randolph 

3.0 

Big  Creek 

3.0 

6.0 

Woodruff 

1.6 

18 

Birch 

0.75 

0.75 

Pastures 

Middle  Ridge 

1.7 

38 

Walton 

1.5 

Woodruff 

0.25 

1.75 

South  Woodru 

ff 

Meachum 

0.9 

48 

T  1     9 

Home, 
Home 

1.0 

Canyon 

1.0 

2.00 

27.4   1 

,031 

TOTAL  STREAM  MILES 

35.5 

35.5 

Source:  Wiche  Report,  1975  (BLM  Stream  Inventory  of  Rich  County), 

.Aquatic  habitat  is  the  stream  itself. 
Riparian  habitat  is  the  vegetation  habitat  next  to  the  stream. 
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Important  habitat  components  for  fish  are  temperature  (Minckley, 
1963),  cover  (Boussu,  1954),  and  stabilized  streambanks  (Kennedy,  1977). 
Habitat  components  are  provided  primarily  by  the  adjacent  riparian 
vegetation.  Riparian  vegetation  is  generally  in  a  poor  condition  (Chap- 
ter 2,  Vegetation)  and  has  degraded  fishery  habitat  to  a  poor  condition 
(Wiche,  1975).  These  factors  have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
Bonneville  cutthroat  and  the  streams  being  of  such  poor  quality  as  to  be 
only  a  put  and  take  fishery  (Don  Duff,  BLM  personal  communication,  July 
1978).   Table  2-15  shows  condition  of  streams  in  the  Randolph  area. 

Livestock  have  access  to  all  parts  of  the  streams  except  Laketown, 
which  has  only  limited  access  because  of  the  steep  surrounding  terrain 
and  0.5  mile  of  Big  Creek  which  is  fenced  to  exclude  livestock.  Live- 
stock use  along  riparian  areas  is  considered  to  be  heavy  (URA  Step  3, 
BLM)  and  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  vegetation  and  cover,  sloughing  of 
streambanks,  and  temperature  changes.  These  habitat  conditions  and 
trends  have  been  documented  by  1975  BLM  stream  inventory  surveys,  as 
well  as  from  habitat  monitoring  studies  on  Big  Creek  begun  in  1973  and 
continuing  to  the  present. 

There  are  no  known  threatened  or  endangered  fish  species  in  the  ES 
area.  Appendixes  12  and  16  provide  detailed  information  on  aquatic/ 
riparian  and  fisheries  habitat. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  VALUES 

During  1977,  BLM  completed  a  Class  II  1-percent  random  sample 
survey  and  report  on  archaeological  and  historical  resources  on  public 
land  in  Rich  County.  These  data,  in  addition  to  previously  located 
archaeological  and  historical  site  information,  indicate  that  archaeo- 
logical sites  are  typically  thinly  scattered  across  public  land  and  are 
not  generally  considered  highly  important  from  a  scientific  or  recrea- 
tional standpoint.   Public  land  in  this  area  generally  does  not  contain 
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many  of  the  good  quality  natural  features  desired  by  prehistoric  inhab- 
itants, which  may  account  for  low  site  density.  Historical  sites  such 
as  old  ranches  are  common,  but  no  historical  structures  on  public  land 
are  considered  to  have  major  historical  value.  There  are  no  National 
Register  sites  in  the  unit. 

The  cultural  affiliation  of  known  sites  is  given  below: 

Archaic      2  Shoshoni     1 

Post- Archaic  1  Historic     1 

Fremont      1  Unknown     18 

It  is  doubtful  that  there  are  any  sites  in  Rich  County  that  have 

not  been  collected  by  "arrowhead  hunters",  or  "antique  collectors" 

making  location  and  identification  of  cultural  affiliation  difficult 
(Randolph  URA). 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Visual  resources  in  Rich  County  have  been  classified  according  to 
the  procedures  outlined  in  BLM  Manual  6300.  Classification  takes  into 
account  scenic  quality,  visual  sensitivity,  and  visibility.  Figure  2-16 
shows  the  visual  resource  management  classes  and  objectives  for  public 
land  in  Rich  County. 

As  pictured  in  figures  2-17  and  2-18,  most  public  land  is  undevel- 
oped rolling  sagebrush  prairie  with  narrow  wet  meadow  riparian  corridors 
in  the  valley  bottoms.  Livestock  and  associated  range  management  facil- 
ities such  as  fences  and  spring  developments  are  generally  an  integral 
part  of  the  characteristic  landscape.  Range  improvement  projects  scat- 
tered throughout  the  unit  introduce  visual  contrast. 
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Class  I.  This  class  provides  primarily 
for  natural  ecological  changes  only.  It  is 
applied  to  primitive  areas,  some  natural 
areas,  and  other  similar  situations  where 
management  activities  are  to  be  restricted. 

Class  II.  Changes  in  any  of  the  basic 
landscape  elements  (form,  line,  color,  or 
texture)  caused  by  a  management  activity 
should  not  be  evident  in  the  characteristic 
landscape. 

Class  III. Changes  in  the  basic  ele- 
ment sTTformT-!  ine,  color,  texture)  caused 
by  a  management  activity  may  be  evident  in 
the  characteristic  landscape.  However,  the 
changes  should  remain  subordinate  to  the 
visual  strength  of  the  existing  character. 

Class  IV.  Changes  may  subordinate  the 
original  composition  and  character  but  must 
reflect  what  could  be  a  natural  occurrence 
within  the  characteristic  landscape. 

Class  V.  Change  is  needed.  This  class 
applies  to  areas  where  the  naturalistic 
character  has  been  disturbed  to  a  point 
where  rehabilitation  is  needed  to  bring  it 
back  into  character  with  the  surrounding 
countryside.  This  class  would  apply  to 
areas  identified  in  the  scenery  evaluation 
where  the  quality  class  has  been  reduced 
because  of  unacceptable  intrusions.  It 
should  be  considered  an  interim  short-term 
classification  until  one  of  the  other  ob- 
jectives can  be  reached  through  rehabili- 
tation or  enhancement. 
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FIGURE  2-16 
VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 
Classification  and  Objectives 
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BIG  CREEK  ALLOTMENT  -  MEADOWLAND  SHOWING 

FENCING  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  WILLOW 

DOMINATED  (LEFT)  AND  GRASS-SEDGE  DOMINATED  ZONES 


- 


WOODRUFF  PASTURES  ALLOTMENT  -  FENCELINE 

CONTRAST  ILLUSTRATING  VEGETATION  CHANGE  DUE  TO 

DIFFERENCE  IN  INTENSITY  OF  USE  BY  LIVESTOCK 

FIGURE  2-  17 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 
2-56 
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WOODRUFF  PASTURES  ALLOTMENT  -  FOREGROUND  CHAINED 
AND  SEEDED,  BACKGROUND  PLOWED  AND  SEEDED 
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LAKETOWN  ALLOTMENT  -  PROPOSED  AREA  OF 

CRITICAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN  TO  BE  MANAGED 

FOR  PRESERVATION  OF  NATURAL  VALUES 

FIGURE  2-18 
VISUAL  RESOURCES 
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LAND  USE 

Introduction 

Land  ownership  in  Rich  County  is  shown  in  table  2-18.   The  four 
general  land  types  and  principal  land  uses  are: 

1.  High  Mountains.   Grazing,  watershed  protection,  recreation 

2.  Upland  Foothills.  Grazing,  dry  land  crops,  recreational  home 
sites  (most  of  the  BLM  lands  are  located  in  this  type) 

3.  Valleys.  Irrigated  crops,  pasture  grasses,  permanent  residen- 
tial communities,  water-oriented  recreation  areas 

4.  Bear  Lake  Basin.  Outdoor  recreation 


TABLE  2-18 
Land  Ownership  in  Rich  County  and  Randolph  Planning  Unit 


Rich  County  Percent  of  Randolph  Percent  of 

Type Acres Total PU  Acres Total 

Private         381,436  58.45  351,202  61.71 

BLM             170,583  26.08  a170,583  29.98 

State  of  Utah     50,226  7.55  47,237  8.30 

Forest  Service    51,835  7.92        80  0.01 

TOTAL  LAND  ACRES  654,080  100.00  569,102  100.00 


NOTE:   In  addition  to  654,080  land  acres,  Rich  County  contains  35,840 

acres  of  water  bodies,  for  a  total  land  and  water  area  of  689,920  acres. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  35,840  acres  of  water  bodies  occurs  on  public 
land,  mainly  during  high  water  or  flood  stages. 

a140,298  acres  are  considered  in  the  proposed  action. 
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Agriculture  (grazing  and  farming)  is  the  dominant  land  use  (over  94 
percent)  in  Rich  County  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hay  crops  is 
essential  to  the  economy.  However,  agriculture  accounts  for  only  34 
percent  of  the  total  county  employment  (UTAH!  FACTS,  1978).  Recreation 
and  tourism  are  becoming  economically  important,  although  recreation 
developments  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  small,  private  land 
areas  on  the  southern  shores  of  Bear  Lake. 

Rich  County  is  completely  rural.  Of  its  five  small  communities, 
only  one  has  a  population  of  500  or  more  people.  The  1970  U.S.  Census 
recorded  1,615  people  in  the  county  (UTAH!  FACTS,  1978);  by  1990,  the 
population  is  anticipated  to  be  1,936  (UPLAND  Model  Report,  Utah  State 
Planning  Coordinator,  1977).  The  county  is  isolated  from  the  main  lines 
of  transportation  and  communication.  There  are  no  regularly  scheduled 
airline  or  bus  stops,  no  railroad  service,  and  only  limited  highway 
routes.  Infrastructure  growth  is  expected  to  remain  stable  (Randolph 
PAA,  BLM,  1978). 
Agriculture  (farming) 

Only  47,168  acres  of  the  county  are  utilized  as  irrigated  cropland, 
with  the  main  crops  being  small  grains  and  alfalfa.  This  irrigated  land 
occupies  the  small  areas  of  valley  floor  which  are  mainly  floodplains. 

The  nonirrigated  farmland  occupies  19,382  acres  (3.0  percent  of  the 
county).  Spring  wheat  is  the  usual  crop  and  it  is  frequently  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  cold.  Most  of  the  dry-farm  land  is  situated  on  cleared, 
gently  rolling  hills,  although  some  farmed  sites  reach  a  15-percent 
slope. 

The  hay,  forage  grass,  small  grains,  and  wheat  produced  from  these 
farms  are  used  almost  exclusively  within  the  county.  Hay  and  forage 
grasses  harvested  from  the  irrigated  lands  are  particularly  important  to 
the  local  ranchers  as  food  supplies  for  their  animals  during  the  winter 
when  neither  forest  or  public  land  is  available  for  grazing. 
Livestock  Grazing 

The  most  important  product  from  the  ranches  and  farms  in  Rich 
County  is  beef  cattle.   In  1975,  approximately  28,931  cattle  were 
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marketed.   The  emphasis  is  on  calf  production  rather  than  on  fattening 
or  raising  market  beef. 

The  Randolph  Planning  Unit  has  19  allotments  currently  being  grazed 
by  84  operators.  Of  these,  two  allotments  are  grazed  by  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep;  10  allotments  are  grazed  by  cattle  and  sheep;  six  allotments 
are  grazed  by  cattle  alone;  and  one  allotment  is  grazed  by  sheep  alone. 

Livestock  winter  on  the  hay  meadows  (base  property),  usually  locat- 
ed in  the  valley  bottoms.  Hay  production  is  now  restricted  due  to  the 
availability  of  irrigation  water  and  the  short  growing  season.  The 
livestock  feed  on  hay  cut  from  the  meadows  and  on  the  hay  aftermath  left 
standing  in  the  fields.  The  livestock  are  then  turned  out  on  public 
lands  in  May.  Grazing  continues  through  September  for  cattle,  and  as 
late  as  January  for  sheep.  During  this  May-through-January  period,  the 
livestock  may  also  graze  private  and  State  lands,  as  well  as  National 
Forest  land.  The  livestock  are  then  returned  to  the  hay  meadows  for  the 
late  fall  and  winter  period  to  complete  a  year's  grazing  cycle. 

The  amount  of  current  authorized  grazing  (in  AUMs)  is  referred  to 
as  present  grazing  preference  (or  sometimes  called  base  property  quali- 
fications). For  the  Randolph  unit,  present  grazing  preference  amounts 
to  24,124  AUMs.  However,  average  past  licensed  use  over  the  past  5 
years  (1974  to  1978)  was  22,898  AUMs.  Of  these,  6,101  AUMs  are  licensed 
for  sheep,  18,023  for  cattle  (the  few  horse  AUMs  are  included  with  the 
cattle  AUMs).  The  size  of  the  cattle  operations  is  highly  variable. 
The  sheep  operations  are  usually  small,  with  a  herd  size  of  less  than 
700  sheep.  A  summary  of  present  livestock  use  on  the  Randolph  Planning 
Unit  is  shown  in  table  2-19. 
Recreation 

In  Rich  County,  public  land  administered  by  BLM  plays  an  important 
role  in  providing  several  kinds  of  recreational  opportunities,  among 
which  are  stream  and  lake  fishing,  mule  deer  and  sage  grouse  hunting, 
wildlife  viewing,  and  camping.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  major  recreational 
activities.  Several  of  the  streams  and  most  reservoirs  contain  trout, 
primarily  rainbows,  which  are  stocked  regularly  by  the  Utah  Division  of 
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TABLE  2-19 


Existing  Livestock  Management 


Allotment 

Acres 
(BLM)a 

Present  Graz- 
ing Preference 
(AUMs)D 

Class  of 

Livestock 

Season 
of  Use 

Bear  Lake 

1,198 

187 

Cattle 

5/10-9/15 

Big  Creek 

20,346 

4,043 

Cattle, 

sheep 

5/10-12/31 

Deseret 

15,557 

3,100 

Sheep 

5/1-11/15 

Dry  Basin 

2,781 

510 

Cattle 

5/10-7/9 
11/25-12/31 

Duck  Creek 

13,410 

2,031 

Cattle, 
horses 

sheep 

5/10-12/9 

Eastman 

3,405 

696 

Cattle 

5/1-10/15 

East  Woodruff 

2,167 

162 

Cattle 

5/1-6/30 
12/1-1/7 

Kearl 

1,183 

503 

Cattle 

5/10-9/30 

Laketown 

3,241 

296 

Cattle 

5/10-9/30 

Meachum  Canyo 

n  1,951 

286 

Sheep 

6/16-11/30 

Middle  Ridge 

1,286 

112 

Sheep 

6/1-11/24 

New  Canyon 

30,665 

5,019 

Cattle, 
horses 

sheep 

5/16-9/30 

10/23-11/18 

5/10-5/16 

Rabbit  Creek 

3,257 

486 

Cattle 

5/10-10/10 

Sage  Creek 

10,153 

1,048 

Cattle, 

sheep 

5/10-9/30 
10/30-11/8 

Session 

238 

40 

Cattle 

5/16-9/15 

South  Woodruff  4,251 

405 

Cattle, 

sheep 

5/1-12/31 

Stuart 

1,042 

102 

Cattle 

5/16-6/19 

Twin  Peaks 

2,292 

273 

Sheep 

5/22-6/30 
9/30-10/20 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

21,875 

4,825 

Cattle, 

sheep 

5/16-9/15 
11/1-1/25 

TOTALS 

L40,298 

24,124 

.Total  acres. 

Does  not  include  suspended  nonuse. 
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Wildlife  Resources.  Fishing  success  and  visitor  use  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  quantity  of  fish  stocked  in  each  body  of  water.  Some  streams 
have  the  potential  to  maintain  permanent  naturally  reproducing  popula- 
tions of  several  trout  species,  but  stocking  is  currently  necessary  to 
maintain  a  viable  fishing  resource. 

About  9,000  people  fished  on  public  land  in  Rich  County  in  1977. 
Most  fishermen  who  visit  the  Randolph  area  travel  from  the  major  popula- 
tion centers  along  the  Wasatch  Front  -  Logan,  Ogden,  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
a  distance  of  90  to  130  miles  each  way  (Randolph  LIRA,  1978). 

Table  2-20  shows  existing  fishing  quality  ratings  for  major  streams 
and  reservoirs  on  public  land  in  Rich  County.  Two  factors  that  limit 
high  quality  fishing  experiences  are  water  quality  (contamination)  and 
unstable  stream  flows.  (Appendix  14  describes  quality  rating  factors 
and  procedures.)  Streams  and  reservoirs  on  public  land  are  shown  in 
figure  2-19.  Although  Bear  Lake  is  only  marginally  affected  by  public 
land,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  recreational  attraction  in  Rich 
County.  The  lake  is  a  major  water  sports  resource  having  several  highly 
developed  public  and  private  recreational  facilities. 

Public  land  also  plays  a  major  role  in  providing  good  mule  deer 
hunting  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Number  of  Utah 

Hunters  in        Rich  County  State  Average 

Year       Rich  County      Harvest  Success        Harvest  Success 

1976  5,180  36  percent  32.7  percent 

1977  5,722  40  percent  35.0  percent 

Figures  from  Randolph  URA  and  UDWR  Publication  78-2. 

Most  hunters  come  from  the  Wasatch  Front  area,  however,  deer  hunters  are 
known  to  travel  across  the  State  if  they  anticipate  greater  hunting 
success. 

About  1,000  people  hunt  sage  grouse  in  Rich  County  each  fall 
accounting  for  6  to  10  percent  of  the  total  hunting  pressure  in  Utah 
(Randolph  URA). 
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TABLE  2-20 


Fishing  Quality  Ratings  for  Streams  and  Reservoirs  on  Public  Land 


Stream  or  Reservoir 


Allotment 


Miles  or 
Acres  on 
Public  Land 


Existing1 
Fishing 
Quality 


Big  Creek  (outside 
exclosure) 

Home  Canyon 

Laketown  Creek 

Little  Creek 

Lower  Birch  Creek 

Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek 

New  Canyon  Creek 

North  Fork  Otter  Creek 
(lower) 

North  Fork  Otter  Creek 
(upper) 

North  Fork  Six-mile  Creek 

Old  Canyon  Creek 

Randolph  Creek 

Sage  Creek 

South  Fork  Otter  Creek 

South  Fork  Six-mile  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

Walton  Creek 

Little  Creek  Reservoir 

Upper  Birch  Creek  Reservoir 

Lower  Birch  Creek  Reservoir 

Woodruff  Creek  Reservoir 

Neponset  Reservoir 

Source 

Recreation  Information  System  (BLM  Manual  6110)  for  rating  quality  of 
recreational  experiences.  An  "A"  (highest  quality  score  is  11  to  12,  a 
"B"  is  8  to  10,  and  a  "C"  is  0  to  7  (see  Appendix  14  for  quality  ratinq 
factors). 


Big  Creek 

South  Woodruff 
Laketown,  Sage  Creek 
New  Canyon 
Woodruff  Pastures 
New  Canyon 
New  Canyon 
New  Canyon 

New  Canyon 

Rabbit  Creek 
New  Canyon 
Big  Creek 
Sage  Creek 
New  Canyon 
Duck  Creek 
New  Canyon 
Middle  Ridge 
New  Canyon 
Woodruff  Pastures 
Woodruff  Pastures 
Woodruff  Pastures 
Deseret 


2.6 

2.0 

5.5 

1.25 

0.75 

1.75 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

0.25 

1.75 

3.0 

2.0 

0.75 

3.25 

0.5 

1.5 

394  acres 

64  acres 

20  acres 

140  acres 

670  acres 


6.0/C 

1.3/C 
9.5/B 
5.5/C 
5.3/C 
5.7/C 
1.0/C 
7.0/C 

4.0/C 

1.3/C 
0.1/C 
5.9/C 
3.5/C 
6.0/C 
1.5/C 
6.0/C 
3.5/C 
8.0/B 
9.0/B 
4.0/C 
9.0/B 
5.0/C 


J.  Skibinski,  Salt  Lake  District  Office  Recreation  Planner,  BLM. 
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Stream  or  Reservoir 

1 .  Big  Creek 

2.  Home  Canyon  Creek 

3.  Laketown  Creek 

4.  Little  Creek 

5.  Lower  Birch  Creek 

6.  Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek 

7.  New  Canyon  Creek 

8.  North  Fork  Otter  Creek  (Lower) 

9.  North  Fork  Otter  Creek  (Upper) 

10.  North  Fork  Sixmile  Creek 

11 .  Old  Canyon  Creek 

12.  Randolph  Creek 

13.  Sage  Creek 

14.  South  Fork  Otter  Creek 

15.  South  Fork  Sixmile  Creek 

16.  Spring  Creek 

17.  Walton  Creek 

18.  Little  Creek  Reservoir 

19.  Upper  Birch  Creek  Reservoir 

20.  Lower  Birch  Creek  Reservoir 

21.  Woodruff  Creek  Reservoir 

22.  Neponset  Reservoir 


|^$<^j  Deseret  Roadless  Area 


K£?%1  Laketown  Canyon  ACEC 

(Proposed ) 


FIGURE  2-19 

RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES 
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Appendix  13  describes  wildlife  condition  rating  criteria  for  both 
deer  and  sage  grouse. 

Opportunities  for  viewing  diverse  forms  of  wildlife  also  exist  on 
public  lands,  particularly  along  the  more  natural  riparian  zones  which 
contain  a  variety  of  plant  species  (such  as  grass,  sedge,  willow,  rose, 
currant,  aspen,  chokecherry,  etc.)-  See  the  Wildlife  section,  this 
chapter,  for  a  discussion  of  wildlife  species  in  Rich  County,  their 
population  trend,  and  habitat  condition.  Viewing  opportunities  are 
influenced  by  these  characteristics. 

Most  camping  on  public  land  occurs  in  the  developed  campgrounds  at 
Birch  Creek  and  Woodruff  Creek  Reservoirs.  Camping  also  occurs  through- 
out the  unit  in  association  with  deer  and  elk  hunting,  and  stream  fish- 
ing. Existing  livestock  use  is  currently  affecting  quality  camping 
opportunities  in  some  areas  because  heavy  grazing  of  stream  reaches 
results  in  excessive  numbers  of  horseflies,  ground  trampled  bare,  dis- 
agreeable odors,  unpleasant  manure  buildup  at  tent  and  picnic  sites,  and 
possible  sanitation  problems  (Randolph  URA). 

Access  to  public  land  is  now  becoming  more  of  a  problem  for  recrea- 
tional users  in  Rich  County  because,  in  many  cases,  posted  private  land 
must  be  crossed  to  reach  public  land  (Randolph  URA). 
Wilderness 

Wilderness  values  were  considered  as  a  land  use  during  development 
of  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  URA-MFP.  Using  criteria  given  in  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  one  roadless  area  was  identified:  Deseret, 
6,167  acres  (fig.  2-19).  This  roadless  area  falls  into  the  category  of 
land  that  clearly  and  obviously  does  not  have  good  wilderness  values  and 
will  not  be  intensively  inventoried  or  classified  as  a  Wilderness  Study 
Area.  Wilderness  inventory  requirements  as  legislated  in  FLPMA  have 
been  satisfactorily  completed  during  the  planning  process  and  are  docu- 
mented in  Appendix  3  and  Salt  Lake  District  Office  files. 

One  other  proposal  involving  wilderness  values  relates  to  the 
proposed  action.  Laketown  Canyon  (1,280  acres,  fig.  2-19)  is  proposed 
as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  with  management 
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emphasis  on  maintenance  or  improvement  of  scenic  quality  and  natural 
values. 


SOCIOECONOMICS 


Introduction 


The  ranching-stockman  lifestyle  has  historically  been  a  dominating 
element  of  the  Rich  County  social  character,  which  imposes  an  overriding 
tone  for  any  social/cultural  study  of  the  county  and  its  residents. 
This  section  presents  a  discussion  of  the  social/cultural  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  Rich  County  area.  The  evaluation  of  these  conditions 
was  performed  to  determine  which  social  and  economic  institutions  have 
an  intrinsic  stake  in  both  the  current  and  future  management  of  Bureau- 
administered  lands  in  the  county.  If  the  effects  of  BLM  managerial 
decisions  are  likely  to  cause  a  disruptive  departure  from  the  norm  for 
any  given  social  or  economic  institution,  then  that  departure  must  be 
considered  with  respect  to  its  magnitude  and  significance.  The  signifi- 
cance of  any  given  socioeconomic  condition  is  measured  against  three 
gauges: 

1.  Local  residents  and  community  leaders  were  interviewed  to 
establish  the  "local  view"  of  significant  socioeconomic  issues; 

2.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  data  were  reviewed  to  establish  the 
level  of  Bureau  involvement  in  the  Rich  County  area;  and 

3.  Secondary  data  including  local,  State,  regional,  and  national 
statistics  on  agriculture,  business,  employment,  income,  population,  and 
government  were  consulted  to  establish  Rich  County's  position  with 
respect  to  State,  regional,  and  national  socioeconomic  trends. 

The  following  material  presents  socio/cultural  and  economic  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  Rich  County. 
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Social/Cultural 

There  are  five  towns  in  the  county:  Garden  City  (population  149); 
Laketown  (population  217);  Pickelville  (population  120);  Randolph  (pop- 
ulation 507),  and  Woodruff  (population  180).  Because  of  the  county's 
remoteness,  concentration  on  agriculture  (Land  Use  section,  this  chap- 
ter), and  lack  of  in-migration  (1974  Census  of  Agriculture,  Utah  State 
County  data),  most  of  its  residents  share  a  common,  almost  homogenous, 
background  which  includes  emphasis  on  family  stability  and  community 
ties,  a  ranching  identity,  and  a  strong  sense  of  individualism  and 
independence.  Interviews  and  personal  contacts  by  BLM  in  1977  to  1978 
(Randolph  PAA)  with  residents  and  community  leaders  indicate  they  resent 
and  oppose  outside  influences  attempting  to  exert  control  over  any 
matters  they  view  as  being  their  local  affairs.  Although  long-term 
statistics  indicate  that  agricultural  employment  is  declining,  it  con- 
tinues to  exert  the  major  influence  on  county  lifestyles  and  attitudes 
(Randolph  PAA). 
Employment  and  Income 

In  recent  years,  the  proportion  of  the  county  population  employed 
in  agriculture  has  fallen  substantially  but  that  decline  has  been  offset 
by  a  steady  rise  in  government  hiring,  (mainly  State  and  local),  along 
with  some  gains  in  the  nonfarm  sector  (tourism).  According  to  current 
statistics  (Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security  Newsletter,  March 
1978),  Rich  County  has  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  in  the  State.  This 
March  1978  Newsletter  also  indicates  a  relatively  sluggish  local  econ- 
omy, with  such  economic  indicators  as  per  capita  personal  income  below 
the  State  average,  nonresidential  construction  steadily  declining,  and 
new  car  and  truck  registrations  below  normal. 
Population  Age  Trends 

Age  groupings  of  the  county  population  indicate  a  high  proportion 
in  the  ages  5  to  25  (school  age  through  young  adult),  with  a  fairly 
steady  reduction  in  subsequent  age  categories.  Such  a  distribution 
pattern  indicates  a  substantial  out-migration  of  young  adults,  leaving  a 
stable,  long-term  population  base  in  the  higher  age  brackets. 
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Agricultural  statistics  confirm  this  observation  in  the  farm  sector  in 
table  2-21.  The  average  age  for  all  Rich  County  livestock  operators  is 
about  52  years. 


TABLE  2-21 

Farm  Population  Statistics 

Percent  of  Farm  Population 
Age  Group 1969 1974 

Under  25  0  1 

25  to  34  9  14 

35  to  44  24  15 

45  to  54  25  19 

55  to  64  28  36 

65  and  over  14  15 

Average  age  50.3  years  51.6  years 

Source:  1974  Census  of  Agriculture,  Utah  State  and  County  Data 


Economic  Conditions 

Although  economic  conditions  and  social/cultural  attitudes  within 
Rich  County  are  dominated  by  livestock  interests,  there  are  numerous 
nonlocal  groups  that  also  express  concern  about  and  desire  participation 
in  the  BLM  decision-making  process  for  resource  use  in  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit.  These  are  categorized  as  preservation,  conservation,  and 
wildlife  groups;  mining,  oil  and  gas,  and  other  energy  development 
concerns;  and  other  governmental  agencies  and  Congressional  delegations. 
Hard  data  on  the  level  of  use  and  dependence  on  BLM  lands  in  Rich  County 
by  these  interest  groups  are  not  available,  so  further  analysis  of  their 
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positions  is  constrained.  The  economic  information  presented  in  this 
section  is  keyed  to  the  Rich  County  livestock  industry  because  it  is 
this  segment  of  the  user  population  that  has  direct  economic  interest  in 
the  current  and  future  BLM  management  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit. 
The  information  is  essentially  a  collection  of  interrelated  calculations 
compiled  to  illustrate  the  current  economic  conditions  facing  the  plan- 
ning unit  operators.  There  were  several  steps  involved:  first,  the 
individual  ranch  operations  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  economic  scale 
or  size  class,  e.g.,  small,  medium,  or  large  operations.  Next,  ranch 
budget  sheets  were  constructed  which  illustrate  the  types  of  incomes  and 
expenses  encountered  by  each  class.  Finally,  three  break-even  analyses 
were  performed  to  depict  how  much  above  or  below  the  break-even  point 
the  average  ranch  is  operating  within  each  scale. 

More  detailed  explanations  of  each  of  these  steps  are  presented 
below. 

Ranch  Scales 

The  main  structure  on  which  the  following  analysis  rests  is  the 
organization  of  individual  ranch  operations  on  the  basis  of  economic 
scale.  Based  upon  personal  contacts  with  numerous  Randolph  Planning 
Unit  permittees  (approximately  15  percent),  the  conclusion  was  made  that 
the  ranch  operations  fall  fairly  reliably  into  three  generalized  divi- 
sions: small,  medium,  and  large  (these  will  be  more  specifically  de- 
fined in  subsequent  sections).  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that 
general  conclusions  (required  by  a  consistent  and  logically  tractable 
decision-making  process)  can  be  drawn  from  the  work.  The  assumption 
which  is  inherent  in  this  approach  is  that  the  individual  operations 
within  each  class  are  sufficiently  represented  so  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  about  the  group  as  a  whole  apply  to  most  individual  operations 
contained  within  it.  Based  upon  data  obtained  from  permittees,  the 
grouping  breakdown  is  as  follows: 

Scale        Number  of  Livestock 

Small        1  to  100  head 

Medium        100  to  500  head 

Large        More  than  500  head 
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The  terms  "small,  medium,  and  large"  apply  only  to  Rich  County 
ranch  operations.  The  terminology  is  intended  to  be  only  locally  des- 
criptive rather  than  universal. 

Ranch  Budget  Sheets 

Ranch  budget  sheets  were  then  developed  for  each  class  displaying 
the  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  "average"  ranch  within  the  grouping 
and  providing  the  baseline  data  for  all  subsequent  economic  calcula- 
tions. 

The  data  which  support  these  analyses  were  collected  from  Rich 
County  ranchers.  The  figures  represent  the  ranchers'  best  estimates  of 
costs  and  revenues  which  could  be  expected  in  a  "normal"  year  (that  is, 
a  year  free  of  drought,  flooding,  serious  insect  infestations,  or  other 
abnormalities).  The  calculations  represented  in  the  ranch  budgets  do 
not  purport  to  examine  such  things  as  tax  advantages  (or  liabilities) 
which  may  apply  to  ranch  operations  or  the  actual  accounting  structures 
which  ranchers  themselves  use.  Nor  do  they  represent  projections  of 
what  might  happen  as  a  result  of  inflation  or  livestock  market  fluctua- 
tions. Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  due  to  data  gaps,  interpolations, 
etc.,  the  small  scale  ranch  data  are  less  reliable  than  those  for  the 
other  two  size  classes. 

Break-Even  Analysis 

Break-even  analysis  is  employed  in  order  to  depict  the  relative 
profitability  of  the  respective  ranching  operations.  In  short,  this 
type  of  analysis  relates  ranch  operation  costs  to  revenues  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  gross  income  must  be  obtained  from  livestock  sales  to 
break  even  (hence,  the  name)  with  fixed  and  operating  costs.  This 
method  has  been  employed  because  it  can  yield  useful  information  about 
the  effects  of  fluctuations  in  gross  incomes  or  expenses  on  profit.  It 
is  also  particularly  applicable  in  instances  where  "profit  maximization" 
is  not  necessarily  the  prime  motive  of  the  operation  (such  as  in  the 
case  of  a  rancher  desiring  to  maintain  his  identity  as  a  stockman  rather 
than  obtain  higher  income  levels  at  some  other  job).  This  appears  to  be 
particularly  valid  when  applied  to  small  and  medium-sized  operations. 
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Ranch  Finances 

The  final  constricting  assumption  which  has  been  made  concerns  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  include  off-ranch  income  in  the  calcula- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  this  environmental  statement,  the  off-ranch 
incomes  have  not  been  directly  incorporated  in  the  analysis  because  they 
are  not  associated  in  a  primary  sense  with  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  planning  unit  management  may  have  a  second- 
ary effect  on  such  incomes,  they  will  be  addressed. 
Survey  of  Three  Scales  of  Rich  County  Ranches 

Small  Scale  Operations 

Of  the  84  licensed  permittees  using  public  lands  in  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit,  approximately  37  are  classed  as  small.  Their  private 
holdings  average  about  295  acres;  these  ranches  run  from  1  to  100  head 
of  livestock  with  an  average  of  65  head  and  annual  AUMs  average  1,022. 
The  base  property  supports  around  81  percent  or  828  AUMs.  BLM  range- 
lands  yield  another  148  AUMs  or  14  percent.  However,  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  seasonal  dependencies  of  the  small  operator,  BLM  grazing 
represents  approximately  42  percent  of  his  needs  from  May  10  through 
September  15. 

From  these  operations,  the  average  gross  income  received  from  the 
sale  of  about  46  calves  and  eight  cows  is  $9,218  (table  2-22).  Sub- 
tracting $7,791  in  expenses  from  this  figure  yields  $1,427  net  income  to 
the  small  operator.  Typically,  he  will  supplement  this  income  with  an 
off-ranch  job  which  can  be  either  part  or  full  time.  These  jobs  fre- 
quently comprise  the  major  portion  of  the  family's  net  income,  averaging 
$6,140  per  year  above  ranch-derived  income. 

Medium  Operations 

Thirty-three  of  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  ranching  operations  fall 
into  this  group.  These  ranches  average  about  1,275  acres  of  base  prop- 
erty. Ranchers  run  from  100  to  500  head,  but  average  around  283,  which 
is  equivalent  to  3,530  AUMs  annually  (this  figure  is  low  because  some 
sheep  operations  are  included).  Of  these  3,530  AUMs,  approximately  31 
percent  are  supported  by  private  range  or  home  grown  feeds.   Although 
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TABLE  2-22 
Ranch  Budget  Sheets 


Small  Scale 

Medium  Scale 

Larqe  Scale 

INCOME 

Calves,  yearlings,  cull  cows,  bull 
Lambs,  ewes,  rams,  wool 
Other  ranch  income 
Total  ranch  income 

s           $  9,218.00 

$32,351.00 
4,325.00 

$  78,818.00 

31,000.00 

9,218.00 

6,140.00 

$15,358.00 

$   780.00 
530.00 

36,677.00 

109,818.00 

Total  income 

EXPENSES 
Fixed  costs 
Taxes 

Building  repairs 
Fertilizer  and  herbicide 
Seed  and  supplies 
Irrigation 
Rent 

Miscellaneous  expenses 
Utilities 
Interest  on  loans 
Predator  control 
Depreciation 

Variable  costs 

Grazing  fees  (BLM) 

(USFS) 
Feed 

Livestock  purchases 
Veterinary  fees 
Freight  and  trucking 
Fuel  and  oil 
Death  losses 
Labor 
Machinery 

GROSS  INCOME  PER  AUM 

TOTAL  COST  PER  AUM 

AVERAGE  FIXED  COST  PER  AUM 

AVERAGE  VARIABLE  COST  PER  AUM 

NET  INCOME  PER  AUM 

AVERAGE  STOCKING  LEVEL  (AUMs) 

BREAK-EVEN  POINT 

$36,577.00 

$  2,603.00 

3,008.00 

180.00 

100.00 

788.00 

883.00 

2,440.00 

1,735.00 

5,078.00 

20.00 

6,981.00 

$23,816.00 

$   738.00 

283.00 

14,003.00 

450.00 

306.00 

368.00 

3,110.00 

1,512.00 

2,624.00 

370.00 

$23,764.00 

$10.37 

$13.48 

$  6.77 

$  6.73 

($  3. 09-) 

3,530 

$67,645.00 

$109,818.00 

$  3,000.00 
3,300.00 
2,350.00 

300.00 

306.00 

394.00 

1,413.00 
1,575.00 

1,200.00 
6,300.00 
2,000.00 
2,720.00 
20,000.00 

7,650.00 

$  4,998.00 

$   280.00 
98.00 

$  48,820.00 

$  1,771.00 

534.00 

1,837.00 

1,800.00 

117.00 

371.00 

1,757.00 

830.00 
1,400.00 
3,060.00 
3,216.00 

170.00 

3,100.00 
220.00 

$  2,793.00 

$9.02 

$7.62 
$4.89 
$2.73 
$1.40 
1,022 
$  7,171.00 

$  1,771.00 

$14.38 
$  8.72 
$  6.39 
$  2.33 
$  5.66 
7,632 
$  58,243.00 

Source:   Estimates  derived  from  rancher  interviews.   Data  rep 
respones  (1978). 

resents  average 

from  several 
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the  medium  size  rancher  depends  on  BLM  land  for  approximately  10  percent 
of  his  AUMs,  after  adjusting  this  figure  for  seasonal  use  patterns,  he 
depends  on  BLM  range! and  for  approximately  24  percent  of  this  total 
forage  needs  from  May  through  September. 

In  recent  years,  these  operations  have  typically  averaged  the  sale 
of  147  calves  and  41  cows  and  bulls  (and  with  some  operations,  around  87 
lambs  and  1,350  pounds  of  wool),  grossing  around  $36,700,  yielding  a  net 
annual  loss  of  around  $10,900  (table  2-22).  Obviously,  such  losses 
cannot  be  sustained  over  the  long  term;  rather,  they  reflect  a  depressed 
market  in  which  the  expenses  of  bringing  livestock  to  market  have  ex- 
ceeded the  prices  received.  A  condition  which  aggravates  this  problem 
is  that  the  medium  size  rancher  typically  cannot  supplement  his  ranch 
income  with  off-ranch  sources  since  he  is  nearly  fully  committed  to  the 
ranch  operation.  Also,  the  average  operator  is  severely  constrained 
from  diversifying  his  activities  because  of  the  limited  capital  and 
property  with  which  to  diversify. 

Large  Operations 

There  are  approximately  14  ranchers  utilizing  BLM  rangelands  who 
fall  in  this  category.  These  operations  hold  an  average  of  5,200  acres 
in  base  property.  Ranging  from  500  head  upward,  the  average  herd  is 
approximately  536  head.  On  an  annual  basis,  this  figure  is  equivalent 
to  about  7,637  AUMs.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  64  percent  are 
supported  by  private  feed  (base  property  and  home  grown  feeds)  and  12 
percent  from  BLM  permits.  For  the  period  May  through  September,  the 
large  operators  typically  depend  upon  BLM  permits  for  35  percent  of 
their  forage  needs. 

The  average  large  operation  markets  about  154  calves,  95  yearlings, 
and  66  cows  and  bulls  each  year.  These  sales  gross  approximately 
$109,818  minus  $66,588  expenses,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $43,230  (table 
2-22).  The  ranchers  with  large  operations  also  have  additional  income 
sources  from  sales  of  grain  and  various  special  leases.  Of  the  three 
scales  these  ranchers  are  the  most  capable  of  diversifying  their  opera- 
tions to  meet  changing  market  conditions. 
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Table  2-23  presents  a  summary  of  data  concerning  the  ranch  opera- 
tions. 


TABLE  2-23 
Summary  of  Ranch  Operations 


Smal  1 

Medium 

Large 

Average  number  head 

65 

283 

536 

AUMs 

1,022 

3,530 

7,637 

Average  gross  income 

$9,218.00 

$36,667.00 

$109,818.00 

Average  fixed  costs 

4,998.00 

23,816.00 

48,820.00 

Average  variable  costs 

2,793.00 

23,764.00 

17,768.00 

Average  net  income 

1,427.00 

(-10,903.00) 

43,230.00 

Net  income  per  AUM 

1.40 

(-3.09) 

5.66 

Break-even  point 

7,171.00 

67,645.00 

58,243.00 

Percent  annual  dependence 

14 

10 

12 

on  BLM 

Percent  seasonal  dependence 

42 

24 

34 

Source:  Table  2-22 


Economic  Summary 

The  Bureau's  role  in  the  socioeconomic  interactions  of  Rich  County 
must  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  that  it  is  one  of  many  factors,  some 
national  and  others  more  local,  with  which  Rich  County  residents  are 
faced. 

For  Rich  County  ranchers,  there  are  two  basic  categories  of  eco- 
nomic concerns:  (1)  the  annual  returns  to  their  investments  of  land, 
labor,  and  capital;  and  (2)  the  long-term  capital  value  of  the  ranch 
property. 
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Annual  Returns 

The  factors  which  affect  the  potential  annual  returns  are:  (1) 
price  per  unit  weight  at  sale;  (2)  weight  per  animal;  (3)  number  of 
animals;  and  (4)  costs  of  raising  the  animal  to  marketability.  Current 
and  future  BLM  management  has  the  potential  of  affecting  all  but  the 
price  per  unit  weight. 

Capital  Values 

The  capitalized  value  of  a  grazing  permit  can  assume  either  of  two 
identities.  It  can  represent  the  grazing  permit  as  a  portion  of  the 
ranch  property,  in  which  case  it  can  be  offered  as  collateral  in  secur- 
ing loans.  Or,  it  can  represent  a  salable  commodity  for  which  a  poten- 
tial buyer  must  bid.  BLM  policy  neither  sanctions  nor  prohibits  such 
values  being  attached  to  permits.  It  simply  recognizes  that  as  of  1978 
a  BLM  permit  is  worth  $1.89  per  AUM.  Therefore,  any  additional  costs 
beyond  this  amount  to  a  rancher  purchasing  grazing  privileges  from  a 
previous  holder  are  viewed  as  a  gamble  on  the  buyer's  part,  the  risks 
for  which  are  borne  solely  by  him.  However,  in  terms  of  the  total 
financial  viability  of  a  ranch  enterprise,  impacts  to  its  capitalized 
values  can  be  quite  important.  Therefore,  the  exploratory  calculations 
in  Appendix  15  provide  a  basis  for  understanding  how  changes  in  permit 
sizes  can  affect  changes  in  capitalized  values. 
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CHAPTER  3 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

INTRODUCTION 

Background 

This  chapter  identifies  the  probable  environmental  impacts  of  the 
proposed  action.  Significant  impacts  are  those  which  (1)  affect  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment;  (2)  are  controversial;  or  (3)  affect  a 
legally  protected  species  or  resource.  Short-term  or  initial  impacts 
are  those  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  implementing  the  initial 
action.  Long-term  impacts  are  those  that  would  occur  from  the  long-term 
component  of  the  proposed  action  (or  carry  over  from  the  initial  action). 
Generally,  duration  of  initial  impacts  would  last  up  to  5  years;  dura- 
tion of  long-term  impacts  would  be  from  5  to  20  years  or  beyond. 

The  analysis  of  impacts  presented  is  designed  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  expected  magnitude,  intensity,  duration,  and  incidence  of 
impacts. 

The  probable  impacts  are  traced  from  the  proposed  action  to  man  and 
his  environment.  This  requires  following  impacts  from  one  environmental 
component  to  another  until  the  ultimate  significance  of  an  impact  has 
been  evaluated  to  the  extent  possible. 

Each  impact  is  analyzed  in  a  cause  and  effect  manner,  and  secondary 
impacts  are  identified  and  pursued  as  far  as  practical.  The  cause 
identified  is  tied  to  a  component  of  the  proposal  (Chapter  1)  and  the 
effect  identified  is  tied  to  a  component  of  the  environment  (Chapter  2). 

In  this  chapter,  the  analysis  process  is  keyed  to  a  series  of 
narratives  and  summary  tables  which  describe  both  positive  and  negative 
impacts  associated  with  specific  environmental  resource  components. 
These  summaries  are  based  on  a  detailed  analysis  and  a  cause-effect 
documentation  process  as  described  in  Appendixes  16,  17,  and  18. 

The  most  dominant  direct  impact  from  livestock  grazing  would  occur 
on  the  vegetation  resource;  however,  direct  impacts  would  occur  to  a 
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lesser  extent  on  other  resources  (such  as  soils,  wildlife,  and  socioeco- 
nomics). Changes  in  production,  condition,  trend,  and  potential  of 
vegetation  would  cause  indirect  effects  to  other  resources. 

The  impact  discussion  presented  in  this  environmental  statement 
does  not  cover  all  of  the  intricate  aspects  of  the  ecological  conditions 
in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit.  Rather,  the  statement  highlights  those 
portions  of  the  analysis  that  are  considered  by  BLM  to  be  of  primary 
interest  to  the  public,  to  other  agencies,  and  to  resource  decision 
making  for  the  public  lands  involved. 

Impacts  are  discussed  by  resource  components  in  Chapter  3  in  the 
same  order  in  which  the  resources  are  introduced  in  Chapter  2. 
Assumptions  and  Analysis  Guidelines 

In  order  for  the  analysis  to  be  conducted,  and  to  make  projections 
of  impacts  into  the  future,  certain  assumptions  and  analysis  guidelines 
are  required  as  follows: 

1.  The  proposed  action  would  be  fully  implemented  and  monitoring 
studies  would  be  carried  out  as  indicated  in  Chapter  1. 

2.  Project  design  restrictions  listed  in  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  8 
would  be  carried  out  as  construction  stipulations. 

3.  Proposal  assumptions  and  objectives  would  be  applicable. 

4.  The  proposal  would  exercise  control  of  intermixed  State  and 
private  lands  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  existing  and/or  future 
exchange  of  use  agreements  between  the  State,  the  livestock  operators, 
and  BLM.  Impacts  to  State  and  private  lands  would  not  be  treated  sepa- 
rately in  the  analysis;  however,  it  is  assumed  impacts  would  be  similar 
to  those  identified  for  public  lands. 

5.  The  proposal  would  not  involve  any  direct  BLM  control  over 
private  lands  which  are  intermixed  within  the  livestock  allotments  where 
exchange  of  use  agreements  do  not  exist. 

6.  Due  to  the  difficulty  of  predicting  future  livestock  market 
conditions,  an  assumption  that  current  market  conditions  would  prevail 
is  necessary  for  socioeconomic  analysis.  Any  future  changes  in  live- 
stock market  conditions  would  be  a  result  of  variables  outside  the 
proposed  action  discussed  in  this  statement. 
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7.  Future  Livestock  use  would  occur  as  authorized  in  the  proposed 
action. 

8.  Past  active  authorized  use  was  used  as  a  baseline  to  evaluate 
potential  impacts. 


IMPACTS  TO  AIR  QUALITY 

Initial  Action 

Any  increase  in  vegetation  cover  brought  about  by  a  later  turn-on 
date  or  decreased  intensity  of  grazing  would  reduce  the  potential  for 
windblown  dust.  A  reverse  of  such  actions  would  increase  the  potential. 
However,  no  appreciable  change  in  air  quality  is  anticipated. 
Long-Term  Management 

Proposed  grazing  and  resting  treatments  (Appendix  5)  would  not 
cause  a  change  in  air  quality  in  the  area. 

Vegetation  treatments  are  proposed  to  occur  on  65,187  acres  in  the 
form  of  burning  or  spraying  of  sagebrush.  These  treatments  would  cause 
immediate  impacts  (only  a  few  days)  on  a  given  prescribed  burn  area,  but 
they  would  occur  over  a  10-year  period  on  14  allotments.  Burning  would 
take  place  in  the  fall  and  spraying  in  the  spring.  No  burning  may  take 
place  until  permission  has  been  given  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Utah  Air  Conservation  Commission  or  his  authorized  representative  (State 
of  Utah  Air  Conservation  Regulations,  10/13/78).  One  factor  that  would 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Utah  Air  Conser- 
vation Commission  or  his  authorized  representative  would  be  the  pollut- 
ant dispersion  potential  on  the  day  of  a  proposed  burn.  If  dispersion 
is  considered  poor  for  that  day,  permission  to  burn  could  be  denied. 
Limiting  the  days  of  burning  to  those  with  good  dispersion  potential 
would  minimize  the  effects  of  the  gasses  and  particulate  matter  on  the 
area.   However,  short  excursions  over  the  NAAQS  could  still  occur. 
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Impacts  from  burning  sagebrush  on  5,072  acres  (table  1-5)  include 
the  release  of  heat,  gasses,  and  particulate  matter.  The  majority  of 
the  gasses  released  would  be  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
hydrocarbons.  Since  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS) 
regarding  nitrogen  oxides  are  based  on  an  annual  average  basis  (as 
nitrogen  dioxide),  the  burnings  are  not  anticipated  to  violate  the 
NAAQS.  The  short-term  NAAQS  for  carbon  monoxide  (8-hour  and  1-hour), 
particulate  matter  (24-hour),  and  hydrocarbons  (3-hour,  6:00  to  9:00 
a.m.)  could  be  approached  or  exceeded.  Impacts  from  a  burn  would  be 
felt  over  the  immediate  area  of  the  treatment  and  would  decrease  rapidly 
with  distance.  The  proposed  burnings  would  take  place  over  a  10-year 
period  immediately  following  implementation  of  the  management  plan.  At 
present,  there  are  no  rate-of-spread  studies  for  fires  in  sagebrush  and 
grass.  However,  experience  in  the  field  has  shown  that  burning  of  the 
proposed  5,072  acres  could  take  an  estimated  2  weeks  total  time  (per- 
sonal communication  George  Kasper,  BLM  Utah  State  Fire  Office,  April 
1979).  The  burns  would  be  spread  out,  with  the  majority  of  acres  (72 
percent)  being  treated  in  the  third  year  of  implementation  (table  1-5). 

Based  on  calculations  from  BLM  Manual  7311  (assuming  helicopter 
application,  15-foot  swath  width,  and  35  miles  per  hour),  a  single 
helicopter  could  cover  about  250  acres  per  day  (4-hour  spraying  day). 
The  duration  of  the  spraying  of  60,115  acres  of  big  sagebrush  with  2,4-D 
would  be  determined  by  the  number  of  helicopters  and  number  of  hours  per 
day  of  operation.  One  helicopter  is  estimated  to  take  approximately  240 
days  (over  the  implementation  schedule)  to  spray  the  proposed  areas. 
The  length  of  exposure  to  spray  on  each  of  those  days,  however,  is 
assumed  to  be  minimal.  Since  wind  conditions  for  spraying  are  generally 
very  light  to  allow  maximum  settling  of  spray  to  the  ground,  the  formu- 
lation to  be  used  is  a  low  volatile  one,  the  impact  to  surrounding  areas 
would  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  actual  amount  of  herbicide  which  be- 
comes airborne  is  unknown,  but  studies  have  shown  the  impacts  to  be 
negligible  (Josephine  Final  Timber  Management  Environmental  Statement, 
BLM). 
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Conclusion 

The  impacts  from  the  proposed  management  actions  would  be  short 
term  (less  than  10  years).  Due  to  the  limited  number  of  days  on  which 
burning  would  occur  and  the  precautions  required  by  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Utah  Air  Conservation  Commission,  any  impacts  to  air  quality 
from  burning  of  sagebrush  would  be  minimal.  Spraying  of  sagebrush  with 
2,4-D  would  also  have  minimal  impacts  to  air  quality  due  to  the  limited 
number  of  hours  of  spraying  per  day,  the  low  wind  spray  conditions,  and 
the  low  volatile  formulation  of  2,4-D  being  used. 


IMPACTS  TO  SOILS 

Soil  erosion  is  the  general  term  applied  to  the  process  of  soil 
particle  detachment  and  movement.  Some  of  the  factors  that  influence 
erosion  are  soil  compaction,  infiltration,  runoff,  and  condition  of  the 
range  land.  In  the  ES  area,  wind  erosion  is  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared to  water-caused  erosion  impacts,  which  are  discussed  further  in 
this  section. 

Aspects  of  the  proposed  action  that  would  influence  the  erosion 
factors  noted  above  are  changes  in  grazing  intensity,  vegetation  treat- 
ments, and  proposed  projects  such  as  pipelines,  wells,  and  fences. 
Exclusion  of  livestock  for  future  development  of  recreation  sites  (7 
acres)  and  proposed  land  disposal  of  Middle  Ridge,  Session,  and  parts  of 
eight  other  allotments  (2,611  acres)  may  also  have  an  effect  on  soil  and 
watershed  values;  however,  soils-related  impacts  cannot  be  projected 
since  no  information  is  available  regarding  the  intensity  of  use  after 
disposal  or  development.  Therefore,  no  further  discussion  of  impacts  to 
soils  from  these  actions  will  be  presented. 

Research  data  on  similar  areas  to  those  in  Randolph  indicate  that 
light  or  moderate  grazing  of  native  ranges  does  not  increase  erosion 
(Dunford  1949,  Smeins  1975,  Rhoades  et  al.,  1964,  Johnson  1962).   For 
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example,  Dunford  (1949)  reported  that  moderate  grazing  (40  to  55  percent 
utilization  of  key  species)  did  not  significantly  increase  soil  erosion, 
but  heavy  grazing  produced  a  marked  increase.  Thus,  in  terms  of  the 
proposed  action,  if  the  grazing  use  is  not  increased  beyond  a  moderate 
intensity  (60  percent  utilization),  erosion  should  not  be  significantly 
affected,  provided  the  allotment  is  in  good  or  fair  erosion  condition. 
All  of  the  allotments  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  erosion  impacts  under 
initial  and  long-term  management. 

While  current  rates  of  sediment  yield  are  available  by  allotment,  a 
specific  numerical  value  for  the  anticipated  changes  in  soil  erosion 
rates  cannot  be  determined.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  suitable  predic- 
tive models  and  the  large  number  of  variables  encountered  under  field 
conditions.  For  this  reason,  anticipated  changes  in  soil  erosion  rates 
are  given  in  terms  of  "more"  or  "less"  erosion  which  correspond  to 
expected  vegetation  impacts.  It  is  recognized  that  these  are  subjective 
terms  and  the  predicted  impacts  are  less  precise  than  desired. 

Initial  Action 

As  a  result  of  the  proposed  grazing  intensity  changes  shown  in 
table  3-1,  the  Big  Creek  Allotment  would  experience  less  erosion  due  to 
reducing  the  present  grazing  intensity  from  heavy  (which  is  known  to 
cause  erosion)  to  a  moderate  level.  The  remaining  18  allotments  are  not 
expected  to  experience  a  significant  change  in  their  present  erosion 
rates  since  all  remaining  changes  in  grazing  intensity  are  at  or  below  a 
moderate  level. 

Two  of  the  allotments,  Middle  Ridge  and  Session,  would  be  disposed 
of  during  the  initial  action  timeframe  (within  5  years);  eight  other 
allotments  would  have  small  disposal  acreages  also.  Total  disposals  and 
recreation  site  development  would  amount  to  2,618  acres  and  will  not  be 
discussed  further  in  the  analysis  of  impacts  to  soils. 

In  four  allotments,  208  acres  of  riparian  habitat  would  improve 
within  6  to  8  years  to  excellent  condition  due  to  the  fencing  of  8  miles 
on  six  streams.  The  streambanks  would  stabilize,  reducing  sediment  load 
increases  from  streambank  sloughing.  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
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Projected  Erosion  Based 


TABLE  3-1 
on  Grazing  Intensity  (Utilization)  Changes  for  the  Nontreated  Areas 


Al" 


Present    Present 

Erosion    Grazing 

Condition  Intensity 


Proposed  Livestock 

Grazing  Intensity 

Initial       Long  Termc 


DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge       Good      Slight 
Session  Fair     Moderate 

CONTINUE  INTITAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT 


Eastman 

Poor 

Moderate 

Deseret 

Poor 

Light 

South  Woodruff 

Poor 

Heavy 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

Bear  Lake 

Fair 

Moderate 

Big  Creek 

Fair 

Heavy 

Dry  Basin 

Good 

Light 

Duck  Creek 

Fair 

Heavy 

East  Woodruff 

Fair 

Slight 

Kearl 

Good 

Moderate 

Laketown 

Good 

Moderate 

Meachum  Canyon 

Poor 

Slight 

New  Canyon 

Poor 

Moderate 

Rabbit  Creek 

Good 

Light 

Sage  Creek 

Good 

Moderate 

Stuart 

Good 

Moderate 

Twin  Peaks 

Good 

Light 

Woodruff  Pastures 

Fair 

Moderate 

From  table  2-4. 
.From  table  2-9. 
"From  table  3-6. 


Light 
Moderate 

Moderate 

Light 

Heavy 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Light 

Heavy 

Light 

Slight 

Moderate 

Slight 

Moderate 

Light 

Moderate 

Light 

Light 

Moderate 


Light 
Moderate 

Moderate 

Light 

Heavy 

Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Initial 


Projected  Erosion  Change 


Acres Long  Term 


No  Change 
No  Change 


No  Change 
Less  Erosion 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 


1,285 
238 


No  Change  3,405 
No  Change  15,557 
No  Change     4,251 


1,198 

20,346 
2,781 

13,410 
2,167 
1,183 
3,241 
1,951 

30,665 
3,257 

10,153 
1,012 
2,292 

21,875 


No  Change 
No  Change 

No  Change 
No  Change 
No  Change 

No  Change 
Less  Erosion 
No  change 
Less  erosion 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
More  erosion 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 


Slight  =  0  to  20  percent  use  of  current  year's  growth 

Light  =  21  to  40  percent  use  of  current  year's  growth 

Moderate  =  41  to  60  percent  use  of  current  year's  growth 

Heavy  =  61  to  80  percent  use  of  current  year's  growth 


Acres 


1,286 
238 

3,405 

15,557 

4,251 

603 
5,160 

502 
2,433 
1,781 

704 
3,019 

394 

20,578 

80 

4,314 

291 
1,496 
8,994 


research  done  by  Winegar  (1977)  Kimbal  and  Savage  (1977),  and  Mueggler 
(1975). 

There  are  3,827  acres  of  land  in  critical  erosion  condition  within 
the  Deseret,  Eastman,  New  Canyon,  and  South  Woodruff  Allotments.   No 
change  in  the  erosion  condition  is  expected  because  the  level  of  grazing 
intensity  in  these  allotments  would  not  change. 
Long-Term  Management 

In  the  long  term,  impacts  to  soils  would  not  change  from  the  ini- 
tial action  in  three  allotments:  Eastman,  Deseret,  and  South  Woodruff. 

The  Big  Creek  Allotment  would  continue  to  experience  less  erosion 
on  4,839  acres  of  untreated  land  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  grazing 
intensity  noted  under  the  initial  management  action.  The  Duck  Creek 
Allotment  would  experience  less  erosion  on  2,179  acres  because  the  level 
of  grazing  intensity  would  be  reduced  from  heavy  to  moderate.  Meachum 
Canyon  is  expected  to  experience  increased  erosion  on  390  acres  of 
untreated  land  because  the  allotment  is  in  poor  erosion  condition  and 
the  proposed  action  would  increase  the  use  intensity  from  slight  to  a 
moderate  level.  The  remaining  11  allotments  are  not  expected  to  exper- 
ience a  significant  change  in  their  present  erosion  condition  since  any 
proposed  changes  in  grazing  intensity  would  be  at  the  moderate  level  of 
use  on  allotments  in  fair  or  good  erosion  condition. 

Impacts  to  critical  erosion  areas  would  continue  as  described  in 
the  initial  action  except  for  those  within  the  New  Canyon  Allotment. 
Critical  erosion  areas  within  this  allotment  are  proposed  for  vegetation 
treatment.  Possible  impacts  to  these  areas  are  discussed  below  under 
vegetation  treatments. 
Vegetation  Treatments 

Increased  soil  erosion  is  anticipated  to  occur  on  the  5,072  acres 
proposed  for  burning  for  at  least  1  and  perhaps  2  years  after  treatment. 
This  would  occur  as  a  result  of  exposing  large  amounts  of  bare  soil  to 
the  erosive  effects  of  summer  rain  storms  while  the  newly  seeded  plants 
were  becoming  established.  Such  storms  cause  most  of  the  floodwater 
damage,  surface  erosion,  and  arroyo  formation  on  western  range  lands 
(Branson  et  al.,  1975). 
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These  short-term  increases  in  erosion  could  become  worse,  both  in 
duration  and  intensity,  if  the  newly  seeded  plants  failed  to  mature 
properly.  In  order  to  determine  the  probability  of  this  occurring,  the 
SCS  interim  guide  for  rating  soils  for  their  seeding  suitability  was 
used  (Chapter  2).  A  successful  seeding  was  assumed  to  increase  ground 
cover  and  provide  the  projected  number  of  AUMs  indicated  in  Appendix  4. 

Since  the  analysis  is  based  on  complete  soils  data  being  available 
on  seven  of  the  14  allotments  (14,994  acres  or  13  percent  of  the  area), 
the  following  projections  should  be  considered  as  estimates.  Within  the 
seven  allotments  sampled,  all  but  4  percent  (561  acres)  contained  big 
sagebrush  in  the  natural  composition  and  were  considered  typical  of  the 
areas  to  be  treated.  The  analysis  based  on  this  sample  would  provide  an 
overall  indication  of  what  could  be  expected,  however,  the  recently 
completed  soil  survey  would  be  needed  prior  to  AMP  development  to  indi- 
cate any  site  specific  variations. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  until  site  specific  locations  have 
been  determined  for  proposed  vegetation  treatments,  more  complete  soil 
analysis  would  not  be  practical  or  provide  a  significant  amount  of 
additional  information  beyond  what  is  provided  by  the  following  analysis 
based  on  the  limited  sample. 

Table  3-2  provides  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  base  data  used  in 
determining  chances  of  a  successful  seeding  on  the  seven  allotments. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  soils  have  a  70-percent  or  better  chance  of 
seeding  success;  54  percent  have  a  50-percent  chance  of  seeding  success, 
and  31  percent  have  a  30-percent  or  less  chance  of  seeding  success.  The 
overall  chance  of  success  for  any  randomly  selected  acreage  would  be 
46.8  percent.  This  is  an  estimate.  Actual  success  would  probably  be 
higher  once  complete  soils  data  is  obtained  and  used  to  determine  the 
exact  location  of  vegetation  treatment  areas.  A  tabulation  of  the  acres 
affected  is  included  in  the  Conclusion  section  which  completes  this 
impact  discussion. 

Thus,  it  appears  quite  likely  that  the  short-term  increases  in 
erosion  noted  above  would  increase  both  in  duration  and  intensity.  The 
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TABLE  3-2 


Chance  of  Seeding  Success 


Allotment 

Risk 
High 

661 

of  Failure 
Medium 

(acres) 
Low 

Weighted 
Average 
Percent  Risk 

Total 
Acres 

Bear  Lake 

537 

0 

.61 

1,198 

Dry  Basin 

17 

1,421 

1,343 

40 

2,781 

Kearl 

266 

917 

0 

54 

1,183 

Laketown 

1,949 

1,292 

0 

62 

3,241 

Stuart 

45 

342 

655 

38 

1,042 

Twin  Peaks. 

747 

1,341 

204 

55 

2,292 

Rabbit  Creek 

1,025 

2,232 

0 

56 

3,257 

TOTALS 

4,710 

8,082 

2,202 

14,994 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL 

(31) 

(54) 

(15) 

*  *  • 

Source:   Interpreted  from  tables  2-2  Acres  of  Range  Site  by  Allotment 
and  table  2-3  Range  Site  Suitability  Rating. 


SCS  Percent  Risk  Factors 

HIGH:  70  percent    MEDIUM:  50  percent 


LOW:  30  percent 


severity  of  the  impact  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  seeding  failure 
experienced  on  a  particular  area.  Sturges  (1975)  indicates  that  few 
methods  of  sagebrush  treatment  permanently  eradicate  the  brush.  Since 
not  all  plants  are  killed  by  treatment,  the  remnants  provide  a  seed 
source.  Heady  and  Bartolome  (1977)  also  found  on  most  of  the  apparent 
reinvasion  on  treated  sites  was  from  unkilled  plants.  In  nearly  all 
treatment  projects,  ample  big  sagebrush  remains  after  treatment  to  allow 
for  reinvasion.  From  this  evidence,  it  would  seem  certain  that  some 
natural  establishment  would  occur.  It  is  estimated  pretreatment  cover 
levels  would  occur  within  5  years,  although  there  are  no  studies  avail- 
able that  substantiate  this  timeframe.   However,  even  if  a  complete 
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seeding  failure  occurred,  natural  reestablishment  of  vegetation  to 
pretreatment  cover  levels  would  occur  within  at  least  5  years.  Such  a 
situation  would  not  reduce  present  erosion  rates,  but  merely  return  them 
to  pretreatment  levels. 

Research  information  on  the  hydrologic  relations  of  spraying  sage- 
brush compiled  by  Sturges  (1975)  indicates  that  the  loss  of  the  sage- 
brush canopy  is  offset  by  the  increased  basal  area  of  herbaceous  species. 
In  the  example  noted  by  Sturges  (1975),  litter  cover  increased  slightly 
and  rock  and  base  soil  decreased  after  spraying  a  high-elevation  stand 
of  sagebrush.  Based  on  this  information,  erosion  would  not  be  expected 
to  increase  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  spraying  of  60,115  acres  of 
land. 

A  long-term  reduction  in  soil  erosion  is  expected  to  occur  on  those 
areas  either  burned  or  sprayed  where  a  successful  seeding  would  be 
established  (Lusby,  1979). 

The  impacts  to  soils  from  the  application  of  2,4-D  would  be  of 
short  duration  since  the  herbicide  is  quickly  degraded  in  2  to  6  weeks 
and  does  not  accumulate  in  the  soil.  By-products  from  2,4-D  degradation 
are  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  chlorine.  The  leaching  of  2,4-D  in  the 
soil  is  a  slow  process  and  seldom  penetrates  more  than  a  few  inches  into 
the  S01']  (Vegetation  Management  with  Herbicides  in  the  Eastern  Region. 
Final  Environmental  Statement,  USDA  Forest  Service,  1978). 
Projects 

Development  of  wells,  pipelines,  and  fences  would  cause  soil  im- 
pacts. It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  116  surface  acres  of  soil 
would  be  affected  by  these  projects.  Within  the  area  of  influence,  the 
soil  would  be  subject  to  compaction,  higher  utilization  rates,  and 
increased  runoff.  Erosion  within  these  areas  would  probably  be  in- 
creased where  livestock  congregate  and  where  seedings  were  unsuccessful. 
Summary 

Tables  3-3  and  3-4  indicate  the  most  probable  impacts  to  soil 
erosion  as  discussed  above.  In  addition,  the  consequences  to  soil 
erosion  of  these  possible  levels  of  impact  are  also  shown.   Scenario  A 
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TABLE  3-3 


Summary  of  Initial  Impacts  to  Soils 


Areas 

Affected  by 

Erosion 

Al  "lotment 

Le 

ss 

No  change 

Unknown 

DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge 
Session 

1,286 

238 

CONTINUE  INITIAL  ACTION 

MANAGEMENT 

Eastman 

. . . 

. . . 

3,325 

80 

Deseret 

15,367 

190 

South  Woodruff 

4,251 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

Bear  Lake 

1,118 

80 

Big  Creek 

20, 

025 

321 

Dry  Basin 
Duck  Creek 

2,781 

13,250 

160 

East  Woodruff 

2,167 

Kearl 

1,183 

Laketown 

23 

3,218 

Meachum  Canyon 
New  Canyon 

1,951 

97 

30,350 

218 

Rabbit  Creek 

3,257 

Sage  Creek 
Stuart 

10,128 

25 

1,042 

Twin  Peaks 

29 

2,263 

Woodruff  Pastures 

21,855 
119,030 

20 

TOTALS 

20 

,174 

1,094 

Contains  land  disposals  and  recreation  site  developments. 
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TABLE  3-4 
Summary  of  Long-Term  Impacts  to  Soils 


Acres  Affected  by  Erosion 

Allotment Less No  change More  Unknown^ 

DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge      ...  1,286 

Session          ...  238 

CONTINUE  INITIAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT 

Eastman          3,325  ...  80 

Deseret          15,367  ...  190 

South  Woodruff     4,251 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

Bear  Lake           278          837  3  8 

Big  Creek        11,930        7,028  16  1,372 

Dry  Basin         1,067        1,702  12  0 

Duck  Creek        7,391        5,373  19  627 

East  Woodruff       181        1,981  5  0 

Kearl              224          952  7  0 

Laketown           127        3,097  13  4 

Meachum  Canyon       729          828  394  0 

New  Canyon        4,818       25,559  17  271 

Rabbit  Creek       1,487        1,765  5  0 

Sage  Creek        2,721        7,304  10  118 

Stuart             351          550  1  140 

Twin  Peaks          402        1,890  ...  0 

Woodruff  Pastures   6,028       14,932  4  911 

TOTALS           37,734        96,741  506  5,317 

Scenario  A:   Vegetation  treatment  on  soils  with  a  50-percent  or  greater 
chance  of  success. 

40,885        94,179  859  4,375 
Scenario  B:  All  seedings  fail 

7,226       124,876  5,578  2,618 
Scenario  C:  All  seedings  are  successful 
72,413        64,761  506  2,618 

A  reduction  in  erosion  rates  is  assumed  for  only  46.8  percent  of  the 

treated  acres  under  the  proposed  action  and  55  percent  for  Scenario  A. 

The  remaining  acreage  to  be  burned  is  given  under  the  unknown  heading 
as  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  is  unknown. 
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assumes  that  vegetation  treatments  are  limited  to  soils  with  a  50- 
percent  or  greater  chance  of  success.  Scenario  B  assumes  all  the  pro- 
posed seeding  would  fail  and  scenario  C  assumes  all  the  proposed  seed- 
ings  would  be  successful.  As  noted  in  table  3-4,  the  range  of  possible 
impacts  is  considerable.  For  example,  decreased  soil  erosion  could 
occur  on  72,413  acres  or  on  7,226  acres,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
seeding  success.  The  anticipated  shift  in  vegetation  composition  within 
seven  allotments  as  reported  in  the  Vegetation  section,  should  not 
increase  soil  erosion  since  total  plant  cover  would  not  change.  In 
fact,  deferring  livestock  use  until  later  in  the  season  would  increase 
plant  cover  protecting  the  soil  during  the  critical  summer  rainstorm 
period  4  years  out  of  6. 
Conclusion 

Implementing  the  proposed  action  would  result  in  reducing  soil 
erosion  on  37,734  acres  and  increasing  soil  erosion  on  506  acres. 
Existing  erosion  conditions  would  continue  on  96,741  acres  and  5,317 
acres  would  experience  unknown  impacts.  A  short-term  (1  to  5  years) 
increase  in  soil  erosion  would  occur  on  5,072  acres  proposed  for  burning. 

The  streambank  sloughing  problem  would  be  corrected  on  8  miles  of 
stream.  Declining  erosion  trends  would  be  halted  on  two  allotments  and 
the  rate  of  decline  reduced  in  six  allotments.  The  erosion  condition 
would  be  improved  on  832  acres  of  land  in  a  critical  erosion  condition. 


IMPACTS  TO  VEGETATION 


Introduction 


Impacts  to  vegetation  are  analyzed  in  two  components:  impacts 
arising  from  the  initial  action  and  impacts  from  long-term  management 
actions.  A  step  by  step  analysis  of  cause-effect  relationships,  in 
which  specific  elements  of  the  proposed  action  were  analyzed  for  their 
impact  to  vegetation,  was  performed  in  a  systematic  way  for  each 
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allotment.  An  example  of  how  this  analysis  was  performed  is  contained 
in  Appendix  16.  The  following  highlights  the  results  of  this  analysis. 
Initial  Action 

Proposed  initial  action  management  would  impact  vegetation  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Proposed  range  readiness  turn-on  would  result  in  a  change  in 
the  present  fixed  turn-on  dates.  A  change  to  a  variable  date  estimated 
between  5/15  and  6/1  each  year  may  be  earlier  or  later  than  the  present 
date,  depending  on  the  allotment.  However,  this  change  in  turn-on  date 
is  expected  to  be  slight  when  compared  to  the  present  situation.  For 
most  allotments,  the  present  turn-on  date  may  be  delayed  5  days  or  less 
to  accommodate  the  estimated  May  15  range  readiness  turn-on  date.  The 
June  1  turn-on  date  would  be  better  than  the  present  situation,  but  if 
the  range  was  not  ready  at  that  time,  no  improvement  would  occur. 

Studies  in  Stoddart  et  a!.,  (1975)  found  that  the  same  phenological 
stages  varied  as  much  as  47  days  from  year  to  year  in  central  Utah  and 
in  southeastern  Idaho  as  much  as  36  days  over  a  9-year  period. 

The  proper  phenological  stage  may  be  reached  as  much  as  8  days 
after  the  6/1  cutoff  date  (Stoddart  et  al .  ,  1975).  This  could  cause 
grazing  to  occur  too  early  in  some  years  due  to  normal  climatic  factors 
(8  days  amounts  to  approximately  9  percent  of  the  growing  season).  This 
too-early  grazing  could  result  in  depleted  carbohydrate  reserves  in 
desirable  plants  (Cook,  1966).  The  proposed  phenological  stage  of  range 
readiness  (7-inch  height  of  bluebunch  wheatgrass)  also  corresponds  with 
the  most  vulnerable  stage  of  the  plant  to  grazing,  i.e.,  a  minimum 
amount  of  food  storage  in  the  roots  (Mason,  1963;  Mcllvanie,  1942)  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  state  in  the  development  of  the 
grass.  It  was  also  shown  that  clipping  at  this  stage  (simulating  graz- 
ing) prolonged  and  intensified  the  vulnerable  period  of  the  plant. 
Since,  as  pointed  out  in  Stoddart  et  al.,  (1975),  grazing  animals  tend 
to  seek  out  and  regraze  plants  that  were  previously  grazed,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  same  preferred  species  would  be  repeatedly  grazed, 
leaving  them  with  very  low  levels  of  carbohydrate  reserves.  Mueggler 
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(1975)  indicates  that  6  to  8  years  of  protection  from  grazing  may  be 
required  to  restore  low  vigor  bluebunch  wheatgrass  plants  to  normal 
vigor. 

In  summary,  the  impacts  from  the  proposed  range  readiness  could  be 
quite  variable,  depending  on  the  year.  Overall,  no  significant  or 
long-term  improvement  in  forage  condition  would  be  expected,  although 
minor  improvement  in  vigor  would  be  possible. 

2.   Proposed  adjustments  in  the  level  of  livestock  use  would 
impact  vegetation.  Reductions  in  the  existing  level  of  use  could  result 
in  positive  impacts  providing  the  utilization  rates  by  all  herbivores 
did  not  exceed  the  total  proper  allowable  use. 
Initial  Adjustment  in  Livestock  Use 

The  timeframe  used  for  analysis  is  from  the  time  of  implementation 
of  the  initial  action  (30  days  after  filing  of  the  final  ES)  to  the  time 
of  the  implementation  of  the  long-term  actions  (as  much  as  5  years 
later). 
Categories  of  Vegetation  Impacts 

Livestock  Forage  Condition 

Forage  condition  can  be  affected  when  the  relative  proportion  of 
desirable  species  in  the  overall  plant  community  is  changed.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  initial  action  would  cause  any  major  changes  in 
livestock  forage  condition  classes  from  the  present  situation  because  of 
the  very  slight  reduction  of  livestock  grazing  and  variable  turn-on 
dates  being  offset  by  the  short  time  period  (5  to  6  years)  of  the  ini- 
tial action  and  the  June  1  turn-on  date  limitation.  For  allotment  by 
allotment  data  on  livestock  forage  condition,  see  table  3-5. 

Apparent  Trend 

Apparent  trend  is  a  single  point  in  time  measurement  of  vegetation 
trends.  It  relies  on  the  following  factors:  vigor  of  desirable  species, 
establishment  of  desirable  seedlings,  formation  of  gully  erosion,  and 
movement  of  surface  litter  by  erosional  forces.  Therefore,  any  influ- 
ences which  affect  any  one  or  a  combination  of  these  factors  would  have 
an  impact  on  apparent  trend. 
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TABLE  3-5 


Initial  Impacts  to  Vegetation  Resource  Categories 


Al lotment 


Livestock  Forage  Condition  (acres) 

Present         Predicted 


Cattle   Sheep 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Apparent  Trend  (acres) 

Desirable 
Plant  Vigor 

Percent  Livestock 
Utilization  Key 
Species  (grass) 

Pre- 

Pre- 
Present   dieted 

Pre- 
Present   dieted 

Composition  and  Density 

Present   dieted 

Present  Predicted 

3ear  Lake 


Big  Creek 


Deseret 


Dry  Basin 


Duck  Creek 


Eastman 


East  Woodruff 


Kearl 


Good 
Fair 

Poor 
Unsuitable 


667 

471 

0 

60 


Good 
Fair 

Poor 
Unsuit- 
able 

Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Unsuit- 
able 


6,713 
10,927 

104 
2,597 


7,306 


7, 


104 

0 

147 


Good  2,715 
Fair  0 
Poor  0 
Unsuitable   66 

Good  229 
Fair  12,022 
Poor  1,036 
Unsuitable   73 

Good  142 
Fair  1,823 
Poor  1,376 
Unsuitable   64 

Good  777 
Fair  1,390 
Poor  0 
Unsuitable    0 


Good 
Fair 

Poor 
Unsuitable 


558 

625 

0 

0 


1,138 

0 

0 

60 

13,404 

4,345 

0 

2,597 


11,240 

3,170 

0 

1,147 


2,715 

0 

0 

66 

12,248 

1,089 

0 

73 

2,603 

738 

0 

64 

2,167 

0 
0 
0 

1,183 

0 
0 
0 


627 

431 

0 

60 

6,611 

10,817 

0 

2,597 


7,211 

7,009 

0 

1,147 


2,715 

0 

0 

66 

176 

11,968 

1,033 

73 

116 

1,796 

1,349 

64 

777 

1,390 

0 

0 

558 

625 

0 

0 


1,058 

0 

0 

60 

13,243 

4,185 

0 

2,597 


11,145 

3,075 

0 

1,147 


2,715 

0 

0 

66 

12,168 

1,009 

0 

73 

2,563 

698 

0 

64 

2,167 
0 
0 
0 

1,183 
0 
0 
0 


Up  662 

Static  155 

Down  321 

Unsuitable  60 

Up  0 

Static  10,256 

Down  7,493 

Unsuit-  2,597 
able 

Up  1,567 

Static  11,103 

Down  1,740 

Unsuit-  1,147 
able 

Up  0 

Static  2,715 
Down  0 
Unsuitable   66 

Up  0 

Static  12,944 
Down  393 
Unsuitable   73 

Up  547 
Static  579 
Down  2,215 
Unsuitable   64 

Up  62 
Static  2,105 
Down  0 
Unsuitable    0 

Up  543 

Static  640 

Down  0 

Unsuitable  0 


635 
129 
294 

60 

0 

10,095 

7,333 

2,597 


1,504 

11,039 

1,677 

1,147 


0 

2,715 

0 

66 

0 

12,864 

313 

73 

521 

552 

2,188 

64 

62 

2,105 

0 

0 

543 

640 

0 

0 


Fair 


Poor 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Poor 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


59 


65 


23 


26 


66 


55 


19 


54 


54 


29 


28 


61 


53 


19 


19 


Density 

Grass 

Forb 

Shrub 

Density 

Grass 

ForD 

Shrub 


Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 


Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

Density 
Grass 

Forb 
Shrub 

Density 

Grass 

Forb 

Shrub 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 


38 
30 
10 
60 

44 
25 
10 
65 


31 

42 


50 


42 
29 
14 
57 

44 

15 
11 
74 

38 
12 
15 
73 

29 
46 
10 
44 

44 
13 
14 
73 


No  change 
No  change 
Ho  change 
Increase 

No  change 
No  change 

No  change 
No  change 


No  change 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 


No  change 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 

No  change 

No  change 
No  change 

No  change 

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
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TABLE  3-5  (continued) 


Al  lotment 

Livestock  F 

oraqe  Con 

Jition  (acres 

) 

Apparent  Trend  ( 
Present 

acres) 
Pre- 
dicted 

Desirable 
Plant  Viqor 
Pre- 
Present   dieted 

Percent  Livestock 
Utilization  Key 
Species  (qrass) 
Pre- 

Present3  dieted 

Composi 

tion  and 
Present 

Density 

Pi 

esent 

Predic 

ted 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Predicted 

Laketown 

Good     1,309 
Fair     1,136 
Poor        79 
Unsuitable  717 

2,445 

0 

79 

717 

1,309 

1,136 

79 

717 

2,445 

0 

79 

717 

Up       1,445 
Static    1,079 
Down         0 

Unsuitable  717 

1,445 

1,079 

0 

717 

Good     Good 

45       48 

Density 

Grass 

Forb 

Shrub 

43 

15 
10 
75 

No  change 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 

Meachum  Canyon 

Good       363 
Fair     1,4.17 
Poor         0 
Unsuitable  121 

1,604 

226 

0 

121 

383 

1,447 

0 

121 

1,604 

226 

0 

121 

Up         812 
Static    1,018 
Down         0 
Unsuitable  121 

812 

1,018 

0 

121 

Good     Good 

14       21 

Density 

Grass 

Forb 

Shrub 

33 

29 

7 

64 

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 

Middle  Ridge 

Good         0 
Fair       993 
Poor       293 
Unsuitable    0 

1,286 
0 
0 
0 

0 
993 
293 

0 

1,286 
0 
0 
0 

Up       1,178 
Static      108 
Down         0 
Unsuitable    0 

1,178 

108 
0 

0 

Good     Good 

12       24 

Density 
Grass 

Forb 
Shrub 

35 

22 

8 

70 

No  change 
No  change 

No  change 
No  change 

CO 

M 

CO 

New  Canyon 
Rabbit  Creek 

Good     18,813 
Fair      9,860 
Poor        199 
Unsuit-   1,793 
able 

Good        20 
Fair     3,171 
Poor         0 
Unsuitable   66 

28,872 

0 

0 

1,793 

3,191 

0 

0 

66 

18,740 

9,787 

127 

1,793 

20 

3,171 

0 

66 

28,654 

0 

0 

1,793 

3,191 

0 

0 

66 

Up         973 
Static    6,656 
Down     21,243 
Unsuit-   1,793 
able 

Up          0 
Static    3,191 
Down         0 
Unsuitable   66 

901 

6,583 

21,170 

1,793 

0 

3,191 

0 

66 

Fair     Fair 
Fair     Fair 

59        59 
37       37 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

Density 

Grass 

Forb 

Shrub 

38 
24 
12 
64 

37 
24 
10 
66 

No  change 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 

No  change 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 

Sage  Creek 

Good      1,055 
Fair     8,026 
Poor         0 
Unsuit-   1,072 
able 

9,081 
0 
0 

1,072 

1,042 

8,014 

0 

1,072 

9,056 
0 
0 

1,072 

Up       1,071 
Static    8,010 
Down         0 
Unsuit-   1,072 
able 

1,059 

7,997 

0 

1,072 

Fair     Fair 

51       52 

Density 
Grass 

Forb 
Shrub 

44 
20 
13 
67 

No  change 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 

Session 

Good         0 
Fair       238 
Poor         0 
Unsuitable    0 

238 
0 
0 
0 

0 

238 

0 

0 

238 

0 
0 

0 

Up          0 
Static      238 
Down         0 
Unsuitable    0 

0 

238 

0 

0 

Fair     Fair 

50       50 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

26 
7 
6 

87 

No  change 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 

c  flb 

South 

Woodruff 

Good       101 
Fair      2,625 
Poor      1,173 
Unsuitable  352 

1,106 

2,640 

153 

352 

101 
2,625 
1,173 

352 

1,106 

2,640 

153 

352 

Up          5 
Static    2,220 
Down      1,674 
Unsuitable  352 

5 

2,220 

1,674 

352 

Fair     Fair 

74       63 

Density 

Grass 
Forb 

Shrub 

35 

18 

8 

74 

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 

Stuart 

Good       291 
Fair       366 
Poor        348 
Unsuitable   37 

1,005 

0 

0 

37 

291 

366 

348 

37 

1,005 

0 

0 

37 

Up          0 
Static      132 
Down        873 
Unsuitable   37 

0 

132 

873 

37 

Poor     Poor 

55       32 

Density 
Grass 

Forb 
Shrub 

29 
12 
13 
75 

No  change 

Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 

(continued) 

TABLE  3-5  (concluded) 


Al  lotment 
Twin  Peaks 

Livestock  Forage  Cond 

tion  (acres) 

Apparent  Trend 
Present 

(acres) 
Pre- 
dicted 

Desirable 
Plant  Vigor 

Percent  Livestock 
Utilization  Key 
Species  (grass) 

Compo 

sition  and 

Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Unsui 

P 

■esent 

Pre 

dieted 

Present 

Pre- 
dicted 

Present 

Pre- 
dicted 

Density 

Catti 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Present 

Predicted 

1,869 

423 

0 

table    0 

2,292 
0 
0 
0 

1,869 

423 

0 

0 

2,292 

0 

a 

0 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsui ta 

500 

1,792 

0 

ble    0 

500 

1,792 

0 

0 

Fair 

Fair 

30 

38 

Density 

Grass 

Forb 

Shrub 

52 

31 

7 

62 

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Unsui 

able 

9,253 

6,225 

2, 4'16 

t-   3,911 

15,256 

2,708 

0 

3,911 

6,661 
8,843 
2,440 
3,911 

12,621 

5,323 

0 

3,911 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuit- 
able 

1,159 

10,870 

5,935 

3,911 

1,152 

10,863 

5,929 

3,911 

Fa  it- 

Fair 

60 

50 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

29 
35 
10 
55 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

SUB  TOTALS 

Good 
Fair 

Poor 

Unsui 

able 

52.246 
68,872 

7,104 
t-   12,076 

113,074 

14,916 

232 

12,076 

49,207 

71,079 

6,842 

12,076 

109,740 

17,156 

232 

12,076 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuit- 
able 

10,524 
75,811 

41,887 
12,076 

10,317 

75,360 
41,451 
12,076 

OJ 

TOTALS 

140,298 

140,298 

139,204 

139,204 

140,298 

a139,204 

\-> 

Livestock  forage  production  is  expected  to  decrease  5  percent  on  these  allotments  due  to  high  utilization  rates. 


Includes  undetermined  amount  of  wildlife  utilization. 


It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  present  apparent  trends  on  the 
various  allotments  would  be  changed  measurably  by  the  initial  action, 
especially  in  light  of  the  short  timeframe  under  the  initial  action. 
Although  reductions  in  livestock  use  are  proposed  in  nine  allotments,  on 
six  allotments  this  reduction  results  in  livestock  utilization  remaining 
50  percent  or  greater.  Therefore,  existing  trends  would  continue.  On 
those  allotments  with  increases  in  livestock  use,  small  increases  in 
utilization  rates  would  occur  and  apparent  trend  would  not  be  expected 
to  change  since  subsequent  forage  utilization  would  be  well  within  the 
50  percent  level.  Table  3-5  identifies  allotments,  trend,  and  vigor 
projections. 

Composition  and  Density 

Composition  is  the  relative  proportion  of  different  plant  types  - 
forbs,  grasses,  shrubs  -  in  a  population.  Density  is  the  number  of 
individuals  per  unit  area  (Society  for  Range  Management,  1974).  The 
ocular  reconnaissance  survey  method  used  by  BLM  considers  density  to 
consist  of  general  estimates  of  overhead  ground  cover  for  the  current 
year's  growth  of  usable  forage.  This  is  recorded  as  the  decimal  portion 
of  ground  that  is  covered  as  viewed  from  directly  above  (BLM  Manual 
4412).  Several  things  can  affect  the  composition  and  density  in  stands 
of  vegetation,  including  climax  vegetation  types,  grazing  intensity, 
timing  of  grazing,  vegetation  treatments,  etc.  Some  literature  indi- 
cates that  too-early  grazing  may  eventually  cause  a  shift  in  composition 
toward  undesirable  species  (Cook,  1966).  The  proposed  turn-on  dates 
would  not  measurably  change  the  vegetation  composition  because  the 
variable  turn-on  date  would  be  based  on  range  readiness  and  the  short 
time  frame  of  the  initial  action  would  not  be  long  enough  to  cause 
measurable  change.  It  has  also  been  found  that  it  is  unlikely  grazing 
management  alone,  without  vegetation  treatments  would  be  sufficient  to 
improve  forage  yields  on  sagebrush  types  by  causing  changes  in  composi- 
tion (Pechanec  et  al . ,  1965;  table  3-5). 
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Utilization  of  Key  Species 

The  utilization  of  key  species  refers  to  the  amount  of  current 
year's  annual  plant  production  on  certain  indicator  or  key  species 
consumed  by  both  domestic  and  wild  animals.   Such  factors  as  relative 
abundance  of  key  species  in  the  plant  community,  number  of  animals  using 
the  area,  palatability,  and  the  duration  of  their  use  all  affect  the 
level  of  utilization.  Overutilization  (in  excess  of  50  to  60  percent  of 
annual  growth)  of  preferred  forage  year  after  year  will  weaken  and 
eventually  remove  preferred  forage  from  the  composition  because  of  the 
loss  of  carbohydrate  reserves  (Stoddart  et  al.,  1975;  Mcllvanie,  1942) 
losses  of  live  root  mass  (Cook,  1966)  and  reduction  of  plant  vigor  as 
measured  by  herbage  weight  and  seed  stalk  production  (Mueggler,  1975). 
The  initial  action  would  have  both  positive  and  negative  impacts  on 
vegetation,  depending  on  whether  AUM  levels  are  decreased  or  increased 
(respectively)  in  specific  allotments.   Due  to  the  assignment  of  most 
desirable  competitive  forage  species  to  livestock  and  not  deer,  overuti- 
lization of  these  species  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  method  used  to 
assign  forage.  Forage  was  assigned  on  a  priority  basis.  Cattle  receiv- 
ed first  priority,  sheep  were  second,  and  deer  received  what  forage 
remained  (Appendix  6).   Further,  forage  assigned  to  cattle  and  sheep 
were  based  upon  the  greatest  seasonal  dietary  preference  (proper  use 
factor  [PUF]).   As  an  example,  cattle  have  a  spring  PUF  of  40  and  a 
summer  PUF  of  50  on  bluebunch  wheatgrass  (Agropyron  spicatum).  There- 
fore, cattle  were  assigned  bluebunch  wheatgrass  based  upon  a  PUF  of  50. 
Following  the  process  outlined  in  Appendix  6,  and  applying  it  to  blue- 
bunch wheatgrass,  forage  was  assigned  thus: 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass  total  allowable  PUF    =      50  percent 
Cattle  proper  use  factor  =     -50  percent 

Remainder  for  other  animals  =       o  percent 

Sheep  proper  use  factor  =      50  percent 

Deer  proper  use  factor  -      15  percent 

(-65)  percent 
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As  can  be  seen,  there  are  no  AUMs  of  this  species  available  assigned  to 
sheep  or  deer.  This  process  maximizes  forage  for  cattle  and  sheep  and 
limits  the  quality  and  quantity  of  forage  for  deer.  Prime  examples  of 
this  are  represented  by  mountain  dandelion  (Agoseris  glauca),  an  impor- 
tant summer  forage  species,  and  bitterbrush,  the  most  important  fall  and 
winter  forage  for  deer  in  terms  of  nutrition  and  preference  (although 
not  now  present  in  large  amounts  in  the  plant  community): 


Mountain  Dandelion 


Bitterbrush 


Total  allowable  PUF 

Cattle  PUF 

Remainder  for  other  animals 

Sheep  PUF 

Insufficient  forage  for  sheep 

Remainder  for  other  animals 

Deer  PUF 

No  forage  allocated  to  deer 

Total  insufficient  forage 


=  50  percent 
=  -30  percent 
=  20  percent 
=  -30  percent 
=  (10)  percent 
=  0  percent 
=  40  percent 
=  -40  percent 
=(-50)  percent 


50  percent 
-30  percent 


20  percent 

-30  percent 

(10)  percent 

0  percent 

50  percent 

-50  percent 

(-60)  percent 


During  the  forage  allocation  process,  deer  rarely  received  any 
forage  from  their  preferred  species,  but  were  assigned  forage  based  upon 
those  less  desirable  species  such  as  big  sagebrush  (Artemesia  triden- 
tata). 

Cattle  and  sheep  have  low  preference  for  big  sagebrush.  Therefore, 
only  a  small  amount  of  sagebrush,  if  any,  would  have  been  assigned  to 
livestock;  their  forage  would  come  from  the  nonsagebrush  portion.  This 
would  leave  the  bulk  of  the  big  sagebrush  portion  of  the  forage  for 
deer.  Deer,  however,  cannot  live  on  sagebrush  alone,  as  they  require  a 
wide  variety  of  browse  and  forbs  (BLM  Man.  Tech.  Supp.  6601-6).  The 
deer  would  use  only  minor  amounts  of  the  sagebrush  and  would  consume 
forage  assigned  to  livestock,  resulting  in  overuse  of  forage  species 
preferred  by  livestock  and  deer.  Due  to  an  estimated  40-percent  dietary 
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overlap  between  highly  preferred  competitive  livestock  and  wildlife 
forage  such  as  bitterbrush  (Purshia  tridentata),  utilization  on  these 
preferred  species  would  exceed  80  percent  of  the  yearly  growth.  On 
those  allotments  where  livestock  utilization  is  proposed  in  excess  of  50 
percent,  it  is  highly  probable  that  utilization  would  approach  1  year's 
annual  growth  and  eventually  in  the  case  of  bitterbrush,  it  would  die 
off. 

These  impacts  would  be  compounded  because  the  livestock  would  be 
allowed  to  graze  the  fall  and  critical  deer  winter  ranges  before  the 
deer.  Critical  deer  winter  range  on  Meachum  Canyon  and  Deseret  Allot- 
ments would  receive  even  more  grazing  pressure  from  major  increases  (33 
and  21  percent,  .respectively)  in  livestock  grazing  levels  (Appendix  4). 
This  would  be  most  adverse  on  four  allotments  in  the  initial  action: 

Bear  Lake  Eastman 

Big  Creek  South  Woodruff 

These  allotments  have  present  forage  utilization  rates  on  key  forage 
species  in  excess  of  50  percent  (average  of  63  percent).  Although  all 
four  of  the  allotments  are  proposed  for  livestock  reductions  in  the 
initial  action,  overuse  of  desirable  forage  would  still  occur.  Forage 
utilization  by  livestock  of  key  forage  species  would  would  still  average 
56  percent.  Since  all  of  these  four  allotments  contain  critical  deer 
winter  range,  it  is  likely  that  use  in  excess  of  70  to  80  percent  would 
result  on  desirable  species  preferred  by  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Duck  Creek,  Sage  Creek,  and  New  Canyon  also  have  existing  utiliza- 
tion rates  of  66,  51,  and  59  percent,  respectively.  Even  with  proposed 
reductions,  livestock  forage  utilization  would  be  61,  52,  and  59  percent, 
respectively.   In  addition,  seasonal  deer  forage  demands  would  cause 
these  rates  to  increase  to  an  estimated  60  to  70  percent. 

The  result  of  both  of  these  situations  would  be  that  existing 
vegetation  condition  classes  and  trends  would  continue  and  vigor  would 
decline.  A  slightly  different  situation  would  exist  on: 

Dry  Basin  Middle  Ridge 

Deseret  Twin  Peaks 

Meachum  Canyon 
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These  five  allotments  are  proposed  for  increases  in  livestock  use  in  the 
initial  action;  increases  range  from  8  to  96  percent.  The  overall 
effect  on  livestock  forage  utilization  would  range  from  19  to  38  percent. 
Even  with  deer  use  on  top  of  this,  utilization  rates  would  probably  not 
exceed  50  percent  or  be  high  enough  to  result  in  noticeable  changes  to 
vegetation  condition  classes,  trends,  or  vigor  in  the  initial  action. 

Livestock  Forage  Production 

The  initial  action  would  result  primarily  in  a  no  change  to  modest 
(5  percent  or  less)  overall  decrease  in  AUMs  of  forage  production  ini- 
tially allocated  to  livestock  (Appendix  4).  This  is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  existing  stocking  level  being  in  excess  of  what  is  consid- 
ered to  be  proper  utilization  of  forage  species  (50„percent  on  grasses, 
60  percent  on  shrubs).  This  would  occur  on  seven  allotments  containing 
83,428  acres. 

Riparian  Vegetation 

The  above  discussion  does  not  apply  to  the  riparian  areas  totaling 
208  acres  to  be  fenced  in  four  allotments.  Impacts  to  these  fenced 
riparian  areas  are  anticipated  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Woody  streamside  vegetation  (willows  and  alders)  would 
increase. 

2.  As  woody  streamside  vegetation  increased  shade  over  the  stream, 
water  temperatures  would  lower. 

3.  Herbaceous  vegetation  would  increase  in  density  and  vigor. 
Forage  and  cover  for  wildlife  would  increase. 

4.  Streambank  sloughing  would  be  reduced  and  "U"  shaped  undercut 
streambanks  would  develop. 

5.  Where  fencing  occurs  in  headwaters,  the  streambottom  gravel 
strata  would  develop  sufficiently  for  colonies  of  preferred 
macroinvertebrates. 

Impacts  to  the  remaining  823  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  not 
proposed  for  livestock  exclusion  would  continue  with  a  predominance  of 
grass,  invasion  of  sagebrush  (URA  Step  3),  and  native  shrub  species 
(willows)  would  comprise  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  vegetation 
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composition.  Apparent  trend,  vigor,  production,  and  condition  would  not 

change;  existing  poor  values  would  continue.  For  additional  analysis  of 

impacts  to  riparian  vegetation,  see  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Fisheries 

Habitat. 

Long-Term  Management  Actions 

Introduction 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  livestock  grazing  and  resting  treat- 
ments would  provide  periodic  rest  from  livestock  grazing  to  key  forage 
species.  Only  four  allotments  on  28,285  acres  (those  presently  having 
grazing  systems),  provide  rest  under  the  initial  action.  Long-term 
management  would  provide  rest  to  an  additional  13  allotments.  Where 
rest  is  provided  to  a  portion  of  the  allotment  each  year  (Appendix  5), 
positive  impacts  to  vegetation  would  occur,  allowing  grass  seed  produc- 
tion, and  establishment  of  seedlings  (Hormay,  1958).  With  the  proposed 
grazing  treatments,  each  pasture  would  receive  rest  during  the  spring 
growing  period  (until  6/30)  at  least  1  year  in  3.  At  least  1  year  in 
every  5,  grazing  would  be  deferred  until  seed  ripe  (7/31).  Utilization 
by  livestock  would  be  limited  not  to  exceed  50  percent  on  grass  and  60 
percent  on  browse. 

Proposed  vegetation  treatments  would  impact  vegetation  by  changing 
the  composition  from  sagebrush  type  to  grass  type  (fig.  3-1).  Vegeta- 
tion would  be  removed  by  spraying  and/or  burning  followed  by  seeding  of 
desirable  forage  species  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Vegetation  treatment  (whether  by  fire  or  chemical  means)  would 
destroy  much  of  the  existing  vegetation  in  the  treated  area  until  rees- 
tablishment  occurs.  Nielsen  and  Hinckley  (1975)  reported  that  a  67  to 
100  percent  kill  could  be  expected  on  big  sagebrush  (Artemesia  triden- 
tata)  if  proper  recommendations  for  use  of  fire  are  followed.  Data  in 
Valentine  (1971)  and  Linne  (1978)  indicate  that  at  least  3  years  would 
be  required  to  restore  normal  production  to  many  desirable  forage  spe- 
cies following  fire.  Appendix  16,  table  1,  gives  the  effects  of  fall 
burning  on  various  species.  Linne  (1978)  also  presents  data  that  rab- 
bitbrush  may  increase  as  much  as  nine  times  over  preburn  levels 
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LAND  TREATMENT  -  NOTE  DEAD  OR  DYING  BIG  SAGEBRUSH 
AND  VIGOROUS  PERENNIAL  GRASS  REPLACING  THE  SAGEBRUSH 
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LAND  TREATMENT  (2,4-D  SPRAYING)  IN  FOREGROUND 

FIGURE  3-  1 

RANGE  DEVELOPMENTS 
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following  a  fire.   Valentine  (1971)  cites  a  study  showing  that  chemical 
application  of  2,4-0  caused  a  high  proportion  of  rabbitbrush  plants  to 
sprout  profusely  and  also  stated,  "Eradication  of  large  acreages  of 
undesirable  range  plants  by  herbicides  is  seldom  possible."  The  appli- 
cation of  2,4-D  may  adversely  affect  some  nontarget  plants.   In  the 
Randolph  ES  area,  the  application  of  2,4-D  is  expected  to  greatly  reduce 
forbs  and  shrubs,  but  have  little  impact  on  grasses.   Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  application  of  the  herbicide,  there  would  be  a  partial  to 
complete  reduction  of  competitive  species.   This  would  allow  individual 
grass  plants  to  increase  in  size  and  numbers.  Although  there  would  be 
substantial  reduction  in  the  composition  of  forbs  and  shrubs,  they  would 
begin  to  recover  toward  pretreatment  levels  in  the  first  year  after 
treatment.   Nielsen  and  Hinckley  (1975)  reported  in  a  7  to  9-inch  pre- 
cipitation zone  at  6,800  feet  elevation  in  Wyoming  (similar  to  Ran- 
dolph), benefits  as  a  result  of  spraying  started  decreasing  after  5 
years  following  spraying.  After  14  years,  benefits  from  treatments  were 
negligible  and  after  17  years,  the  big  sagebrush  was  more  dense  than 
before  treatment.   Without  following  the  spraying  with  seedings,  it 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  only  a  short-term  gain  and  possibly  not 
economically  feasible  to  spray.   The  seedings  would  probably  extend  the 
time  available  for  livestock  forage,  but  it  is  not  known  for  how  much 
longer. 

The  Soils  section  of  Chapter  3  indicates  that  soils  in  the  big 
sagebrush  types  appear  to  have  an  element  of  risk  associated  with  seed- 
ing establishment.  The  seedings  on  65,187  acres  have  a  46.8-percent 
chance  of  being  successful  in  terms  of  proposed  forage  production 
(11,913  AUMs)  according  to  the  limited  soil  sample.  Vegetation  analysis 
assumes  this  would  occur  and,  therefore,  only  5,598  AUMs  would  be  real- 
ized (table  3-6).  Limiting  seedings  to  soils  having  a  50-percent  or 
better  chance  of  seeding  success,  the  areas  to  seed  would  be  reduced  to 
50,429  acres  and  55  percent  of  proposed  forage  production  (6,522  AUMs) 
would  be  possible. 
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TABLE  3-6 


Comparison  Between  Proposed  and  Predicted  Livestock  AUMs 


CD 


PROPOSED  LIVESTOCK  AUMS  (Appendix  6) 
AUM  Increase    


Al lotment 


Water 
Initial  Devel- 

AUHs    Management  Treatment  opments 


DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge  202 
Session  40 
CONTINUE  INITIAL  ACTION 
Deseret  3,062 
Eastman  612 
South  Woodruff  314 
IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 


Bear  Lake 

140 

Big  Creek 

3 

116 

Dry  Basin 

510 

Duck  Creek 

1 

745 

East  Woodruff 

179 

Kearl 

176 

Laketown 

296 

Meachum  Canyon 

393 

New  Canyon 

4 

,835 

Rabbit  Creek 

486 

Sage  Creek 

1 

,043 

Stuart 

60 

Twin  Peaks 

316 

Woodruff 

4 

,825 

Pastures 

TOTALS 

22 

,350 

0 

0 

0 

CEMENT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2,985 

0 

104 

0 

2,649 

0 

107 

0 

32 

0 

4 

38 

91 

0 

2,918 

0 

248 

0 

896 

0 

114 

0 

73 

0 

1,682 

38 


11,913 


Total 


PREDICTED  LIVESTOCK  AUMs 

AUM  Increase 


46.8  Percent  Water 
Initial    Over-  Successful  Devel- 

AUMs   obligation  Management  Treatment  opments   Total 


0 

202 

202 

0 

0 

40 

40 

0 

0 

3,062 

3,062 

0 

0 

612 

612 

0 

0 

314 

314 

0 

0 

150 

140 

0 

393 

6,494 

a3,116 

(231) 

0 

614 

510 

0 

0 

4,394 

al,745 

(315) 

0 

286 

179 

0 

0 

208 

176 

0 

75 

375 

296 

0 

23 

545 

393 

0 

0 

7,753 

a4,835 

(738) 

0 

734 

486 

0 

187 

2,126 

al,043 

(40) 

0 

174 

60 

0 

0 

389 

316 

0 

504 

7,011 

b4,825 

(2,448) 

1,182    35,241    22,350    (3,772) 


0 

0 

0 

202 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

c 

0 

3,062 

0 

0 

0 

612 

0 

0 

0 

314 

0 

4 

0 

144 

0 

1,397 

393 

4,675 

0 

62 

0 

572 

0 

1,240 

0 

2,670 

0 

50 

0 

229 

0 

15 

0 

191 

0 

2 

75 

373 

38 

43 

23 

497 

0 

1,366 

0 

5,463 

0 

109 

0 

595 

0 

419 

187 

1,609 

0 

71 

0 

131 

0 

33 

0 

349 

0 

787 

504 

3,668 

38 


5,598 


1,182    25,396 


Initial  stocking  levels  overo 
■"initial  stocking  level  overoblig 
Pasture. 


bligated  due  to  utilization  restriction  of  50  percent  on  grasses  and  60  percent  on  browse, 
iiqated  due  to  utilization  restriction,  rest  requirement,  and  interseeding  of  the  Dry  Basin 


The  timeframe  used  for  analysis  would  be  from  the  implementation  of 
the  long-term  management  actions  until  20  years  thereafter.  No  impacts 
were  predicted  in  the  long  term  to  the  Middle  Ridge  or  Session  Allot- 
ments since  public  lands  in  these  two  allotments  are  scheduled  for 
disposal  before  the  long-term  actions  begin.  No  additional  impacts 
other  than  those  from  the  initial  action  were  predicted  for  the  Deseret, 
Eastman,  and  South  Woodruff  Allotments,  since  the  management  from  the 
initial  adjustment  in  livestock  use  would  be  carried  forward  without 
change  into  the  long  term. 

The  following  discussion  of  impacts  applies  to  all  allotments  with 
the  exception  of  those  named  above. 

Impacts  to  vegetation  from  the  proposed  long-term  management  would 
be  influenced  by  the  effects  of  the  initial  action  on  vegetation.  For 
this  portion  of  the  analyses,  specific  impacts  to  each  of  the  resource 
categories  analyzed  under  the  initial  action  were  considered  as  the 
basis  for  the  long-term  analysis. 
Categories  of  Vegetation  Impacts 

Livestock  Forage  Condition 

Long-term  actions  may  effect  improvements  or  declines  in  forage 
condition,  depending  on  the  specific  allotment  involved.  Those  allot- 
ments scheduled  for  vegetation  treatments  by  burning  would  show  an 
initial  decline  in  condition  for  at  least  2  years,  but  should  then 
improve  to  at  least  pretreatment  levels  because  burning  removes  most  of 
the  vegetation  and  litter.  Until  the  seedings  become  established,  only 
annual  grasses  and  forbs  would  be  available  as  forage.  The  effects  of 
spraying  on  vegetation  condition  would  not  be  as  disturbing;  condition 
would  improve  following  treatment  because  the  spraying  would  not  kill 
grass  or  remove  standing  shrubs  or  litter,  holding  the  soil,  shading 
seedings,  and  leaving  a  residual  vegetation  stand  of  grass  free  from 
competition  with  the  big  sagebrush.  In  addition,  some  brush  would  not 
be  killed  by  spraying.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  treatments  would  show 
dramatic  permanent  improvements  over  pretreatment  livestock  forage 
condition  due  to  the  inherent  risk  of  seeding  failures,  the  reinvasion 
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by  less  desirable  species  and  insufficient  rest  to  the  seedings.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  subsequent  retreatment  every  15  to  20  years  can 
prevent  reinvasion  of  shrub  species.  Should  this  retreatment  occur, 
permanent  improvement  in  forage  condition  and  livestock  production  would 
be  expected.  On  untreated  sites,  the  literature  indicates  that  rela- 
tively slow  rates  of  recovery  can  be  expected  on  range  sites  in  poor 
condition,  even  under  complete  rest  for  20  years  and  more  (McLean  and 
Tisdale,  1972).  Therefore,  no  improvement  is  expected.  For  allotment 
by  allotment  data  on  livestock  forage  condition,  see  table  3-7. 

Apparent  Trend  and  Plant  Vigor 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  present  vigor  on  the  various  allotments 
would  be  changed  measurably  by  long-term  management  actions  because  the 
benefits  from  the  amount  of  rest  allowed  by  the  grazing  and  resting 
treatments  would  be  offset  by  the  increased  intensity  of  use  proposed. 
The  literature  indicates  that  a  plant's  vigor  may  recover  very  slowly 
once  it  has  been  depressed  to  a  moderately  low  level:  6  to  10  years  of 
complete  rest  from  grazing  may  be  required  to  restore  full  vigor  in 
bluebunch  wheatgrass  (Mueggler,  1975).  Vigor,  a  major  factor  in  appar- 
ent trend,  is  only  one  factor  in  determining  trend.  The  other  factors 
should  improve  resulting  in  some  trend  improvement  under  the  proposed 
management.  Factors  such  as  litter  accumulation  and  seed  production  of 
desirable  species  would  be  favored  by  the  proposed  resting  treatments. 
For  specific  data  on  the  apparent  trend  in  each  allotment,  refer  to 
table  3-7. 

Composition  and  Density 

The  major  changes  in  vegetation  composition  would  result  from  the 
proposed  land  treatment  -  spraying  or  burning  and  seeding  65,187  acres. 
On  areas  where  these  treatments  are  successful,  the  vegetation  composi- 
tion would  be  65  percent  grasses,  10  percent  forbs,  and  35  percent 
browse.  On  critical  deer  winter  ranges,  the  composition  would  be  50 
percent  grasses,  10  percent  forbs,  and  40  percent  browse. 

On  areas  where  vegetation  treatments  fail,  the  composition  could 
change  to  annuals,  forbs,  and  undesirable,  highly  competitive  species. 
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TABLE  3-7 

Long  Term  Impacts  to  Vegetation  (Compared  to  Initial  Action  Impacts  on  Table  3-5) 

Livestock  Forage  Desirable   Percent  Livestock 

Condition  (Acres)  Plant       Utilization       Composition 

Allotment Cattle Sheep Apparent  Trend  (Acres) Vigor of  Key  Species  and  Density 

Bear  Lake     No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to    764     No  change        50        Grass  Increase 

Static  Increase  to    294                            Forb  Decrease 

Down   Iecrease  to     0                            Shrub  Decrease 

Big  Creek     No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  10,095     No  change        50        Grass  Increase 

Static  Decrease  to  7,333                              Forb  Decrease 

Down   Decrease  to     0                            Shrub  Decrease 

Deseret       *******************  N0  CHANGE  ******************  Density  No  change 

Grass  Decrease 

Forb  Increase 

Shrub  Increase 

Dry  Basin     No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  2,715     No  change        60        Grass  Increase 

Static  Decrease  to     0                            Forb  Decrease 

Shrub  Decrease 

<j°               Duck  Creek     No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  12,864     No  change        50        Grass  Increase 

co                                              Static  Decrease  to    313                            Forb  Decrease 

1-1                                              Down   Decrease  to     0                            Shrub  Decrease 

Eastman       *******************  N0  CHANGE  ******************  r^nsi'ty  No  change 

Grass  No  change 

Forb  No  change 

Shrub  No  change 

East  Woodruff  No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  2,167     No  change        50        Grass  Increase 

Static  Decrease  to     0                            Forb  Decrease 

Shrub  Decrease 

Kearl         No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  1,183     No  change        50        Grass  Increase 

Static  Decrease  to     0                            Forb  Decrease 

Shrub  Decrease 

Laketown      No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  2,524     No  change        50        Grass  Increase 

Static  Decrease  to     0                            Forb  Decrease 

Shrub  Decrease 

Meachum  Canyon  No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  1,830     No  change        50        Grass  Increase 

Static  Decrease  to     0                          Forb  Decrease 

Shrub  Decrease 

(continued) 
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Grass 

Increase 

Forb 

Decrease 

Shrub 

Decrease 

Grass 

Increase 

Forb 

Decrease 

Shrub 

Decrease 

Grass 

Increase 

Forb 

Decrease 

Shrub 

Decrease 

Livestock  Forage                              Desirable   Percent  Livestock 
Condition  (Acres)                               Plant       Utilization       Composition 
Allotment      Cattle     Sheep   Apparent  Trend  (Acres) Vigor     of  Key  Species and  Density 

Middle  Ridoe  ************************     DISPOSAL  *********************** 

New  Canyon    No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  7,484     No  change        50 

Static  Increase  to  21,170 
Down   Decrease  to     0 

Rabbit  Creek   No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  3,191     No  change        50 

Static  Decrease  to     0 

Sage  Creek    No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  9,056     No  change        50 

Session       ************************     DISPOSAL  *********************** 

South  Woodruff  *******************  NO  CHANGE  ******************  Density   No  change 

Grass     No  change 
oo  Forb     No  change 

£j  Shrub     No  change 

ro 

Stuart        No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to    132     No  change        50        *  *  NO  CHANGE  *  * 

Static  Increase  to    873 
Down   Decrease  to     0 

Twin  Peaks     No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  2,292     No  change        50 

Static  Decrease  to     0 

Woodruff      No  change  No  change     Up     Increase  to  12,015     No  change     No  change 
Pastures  Static  Decrease  to  5,929 

Down   Decrease  to     0 


Grass 

Increase 

Forb 

Decrease 

Shrub 

Decrease 

*  *  NO 

CHANGE  * 

Utilization  of  Key  Species 

A  limit  of  50  percent  utilization  on  grasses,  60  percent  utiliza- 
tion on  browse,  and  additional  rest  on  Dry  Basin  Pasture  (Woodruff 
Pastures  Allotment)  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  3,772  AUMs  on  Big 
Creek,  Duck  Creek,  New  Canyon,  Sage  Creek,  and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allot- 
ments (table  3-6)  to  fall  within  the  proposed  utilization  limitations. 
Also,  the  problem  of  overutilization  of  competitive  forage  between 
wildlife  and  livestock  in  the  initial  action  would  continue  and  under 
the  proposed  forage  allocation.  As  livestock  are  removed  after  50  to  60 
percent  utilization  (in  the  fall),  deer  would  continue  to  utilize  key 
forage  species  an  additional  10  to  20  percent.  This  would  result  in 
vegetation  compositional  changes  to  undesirable  or  less  desirable  compe- 
titive vegetation,  especially  on  the  newly  treated  areas  and  a  reduction 
in  forage  production  to  pretreatment  levels. 

Livestock  Forage  Production 

Analyzing  the  impacts  to  forage  production  brought  out  some  defin- 
ite problems  in  attempting  to  attain  proposed  forage  production  of 
35,241  AUMs.  Positive  benefits  would  be  realized  by  water  developments 
in  five  allotments  that  would  open  up  2,124  acres  of  potentially  suit- 
able range  with  high  quality  forage,  increasing  forage  production  by 
1,182  AUMs,  and  the  grazing  and  resting  treatment  on  the  Meachum  Canyon 
Allotment  would  increase  the  livestock  forage  production  by  38  AUMs; 
however,  the  proposed  vegetation  treatments  on  65,187  acres  which  could 
be  expected  to  produce  11,913  AUMs,  would  only  produce  approximately 
5,598  AUMs  (a  loss  of  6,315  AUMs). 

The  benefits  from  grazing  and  resting  treatments,  level  of  use 
adjustments,  range  readiness  turn-on  date,  changes  in  season  of  use,  and 
range  development  would  not  measurably  improve  condition  or  forage 
production,  except  in  the  short  term  within  5  to  10  years  after  the 
seedings.  The  following  factors  would  contribute  to  the  decline  in 
production  after  the  seedings  from  25,400  AUMs  (table  3-6)  to  pretreat- 
ment levels  of  22,350  AUMs. 
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1.  There  would  be  an  overobligation  of  3,772  AUMs  on  five  allot- 
ments which  have  an  initial  allowable  utilization  rate  in  excess  of  50 
percent. 

2.  Lack  of  an  estimated  10  to  15-percent  allocation  of  competi- 
tive forage  to  wildlife. 

3.  Additional  forage  produced  by  the  successful  seedings  would 
eventually  decline  to  pretreatment  levels  after  20  years  because  of  an 
increased  intensity  of  livestock  use  and  lack  of  allocation  of  quality 
forage  to  increasing  deer  populations. 

4.  Limitation  of  June  1  turn-on  date  regardless  of  range  readi- 
ness indicator. 

5.  The  tendency  of  shrubs,  particularly  big  sagebrush,  to  natur- 
ally reinvade  seedings  over  time. 

The  fencing  of  riparian  habitat  on  8.5  miles  of  six  streams  (208 
acres)  would  result  in  excellent  riparian  conditions  within  the  exclo- 
sure.  The  remaining  27  miles  of  riparian  habitat  (823  acres)  would  not 
change  (a  summary  of  impacts  can  be  found  in  table  3-8). 

TABLE  3-8 

Summary  of  Impacts  to  Vegetation  from 
Initial  and  Long  Term  Management  Actions 


Causal  Agent 


Impacts 


INITIAL  ACTION 


1.   Adjustment  in  livestock  use  and 
assignment  of  total  available  forage 
to  livestock.   Little  assignment  of 
forage  preferred  by  both  deer  and 
livestock  to  wildlife. 


2.   Fencing  of  208  acres  of  riparian 
habitat  on  8  miles  of  six  streams. 


No  major  change  in  livestock 
forage  condition  classes,  trend, 
vigor  or  density.  Production  on 
competitive  vegetation  would 
decline  by  5  to  10  percent.  Com- 
position would  change  from  desir- 
able species  to  less  desirable, 
highly  competitive  species. 

Riparian  habitat  would  improve 
to  potential  on  these  acres. 


(continued) 
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TABLE  3-8  (concluded) 


Causal  Agent 


Impacts 


3.   Disposal  of  Middle  Ridge  and 
Session  Allotments. 

LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Lack  of  sufficient  rest  for  new 
seedings  to  become  established  (espec- 
pecially  browse  species). 

2.  Deseret,  Eastman,  South  Woodruff, 
and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotments  would 
remain  in  the  same  management  as  the 
initial  action. 


Unknown. 


Seedings  would  yield  10  to  15 
percent  less  forage  than 
expected. 

Vegetation  production  would  con- 
tinue unchanged  from  initial 
action. 


3.   Utilization  restriction  of  50 
percent  on  grass,  60  percent  on 
browse. 


4.   Vegetation  treatments  on  65,187 
acres  in  14  allotments.  Assuming 
seedings  are  successful. 


5.   Increased  intensity  of  livestock 
use  on  the  seedings  in  14  allotments. 


6.   Management  actions  and  water 
developments. 


Overobligation  of  3,772  AUMs 
upon  implementation  of  long-term 
management  action  on  five  allot- 
ments (table  3-7). 

Forage  condition,  trend,  vigor, 
and  production  would  improve 
after  establishment  of  seedings. 

Grass  composition  would  increase, 
browse  would  decrease.  Density 
would  remain  unchanged  in  all 
allotments  once  seedings  were 
established.  Trend  would 
improve. 

Unsuccessful  seedings  could  re- 
sult in  a  loss  of  between 
6,315  and  11,913  AUMs. 

No  significant  change  in  live- 
stock forage  condition  classes, 
vigor,  or  density.   Livestock 
forage  production  would  decline, 
to  pretreatment  levels  and  unde- 
sirable forage  species  would 
increase. 

There  would  be  an  increase  of  38 
AUMs  from  management  actions  and 
1,182  AUMs  from  water  develop- 
ments on  potentially  suitable 
acres. 
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Project  Construction 

Construction  of  the  proposed  projects  would  impact  vegetation.  It 
is  estimated  that  116  surface  acres  would  be  disturbed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  fences,  pipelines,  wells,  and  troughs  (Soils,  Chapter  3).  The 
impacts  to  vegetation  would  be  intense  on  the  116  acres  affected.  It  is 
likely  that  the  vegetation  would  be  completely  removed  on  these  acres 
during  construction  activities.  However,  the  standard  project  design 
(Appendix  8)  calls  for  revegetation  of  these  areas  after  construction. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  revegetation  would  be  partially  established 
within  5  years  after  construction;  however,  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  it  appears  there  may  be  at  least  a  30-percent  chance  that 
the  revegetation  efforts  would  fail  on  the  first  attempt  (see  Soils, 
Chapter  3).  These  disturbed  sites  can  be  expected  to  revegetate  natur- 
ally, dominated  initially  by  annual  "weedy"  plants,  forbs,  and  other 
less  desirable  forage  species  in  the  long  term.  The  proposed  projects 
would  improve  livestock  distribution  and  promote  uniform  utilization, 
thus  providing  an  overall  benefit  to  vegetation  resources  on  all  other 
areas. 
Conclusion 

Generally,  the  proposed  action  would  not  measurably  change  the 
livestock  forage  condition,  vigor,  density,  or  production  in  the  long- 
term  The  livestock  forage  condition  rating  would  still  be  at  pretreat- 
ment  levels  of  good  -  41,  fair  -  54,  and  poor  -  5  percent,  respectively 
and  the  objectives  to  improve  the  livestock  and  wildlife  forage  produc- 
tion would  not  be  attained.  The  proposal  would,  however,  stabilize 
apparent  downward  trend  in  the  long  term. 
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IMPACTS  TO  SURFACE  WATER  QUALITY 

Introduction 

Water  quality  problems  are  caused  by:  (1)  overgrazing  that  results 
in  soil  erosion,  increased  runoff,  and  pollutant  transport;  (2)  concen- 
trated grazing  activities  in  the  streamside  management  zone;  and  (3) 
impacts  associated  with  rangeland  treatments  (EPA  Draft,  1978).  The 
degree  of  water  quality  impact  associated  with  any  system  would  be 
closely  related  to  soil  erosion  and  sedimentation  associated  with  vege- 
tation density  and  the  concentration  of  livestock  in  and  near  water 
bodies. 

The  direct  impact  to  water  quality  from  rangeland  livestock  grazing 
would  be  slight  except  in  areas  of  livestock  concentrations.  The  impact 
would  usually  be  in  the  form  of  increased  fecal  coliform  concentrations 
in  the  water.  However,  the  level  and  season  of  use  proposed  is  not 
significantly  different  from  the  existing  situation  and  would  not  change 
coliform  concentrations  appreciably.  Most  of  the  grazing-related  im- 
pacts to  water  quality  would  be  secondary  impacts  caused  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  vegetation,  compaction  of  soils,  and  destruction  of  streambanks 
and  riparian  vegetation.  These  actions  increase  runoff  and  streambank 
sloughing,  which  cause  increases  in  suspended  sediment  and  total  dis- 
solved solids  (TDS)  concentrations. 

Of  the  19  allotments  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit,  only  three 
(East  Woodruff,  Session,  and  Stuart)  have  no  creeks  or  reservoirs  in  the 
allotment  and  do  not  drain  into  creeks  or  reservoirs  on  other  allotments 
or  into  Bear  Lake.  Since  management  actions  on  these  allotments  would 
not  affect  water  quality,  no  impact  assessment  has  been  done  on  them. 
Of  the  remaining  16  allotments,  water  quality  impacts  due  to  the  initial 
action  and  long-term  management  are   addressed  below. 

Data  on  the  100-year  floodplain  for  the  Bear  River  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  ES  area.  However,  no  impacts  from  the  proposed  management 
actions  are  anticipated. 
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Initial  Action 

The  three  proposed  management  actions  in  the  initial  action  which 
would  have  an  impact  on  water  quality  are:  (1)  range  readiness  live- 
stock turn-on;  (2)  change  in  intensity  of  use,  and  (3)  fencing  of  ripar- 
ian habitat  to  exclude  livestock  grazing.  The  range  readiness  turn-on 
date  would  have  both  positive  and  negative  impacts  to  soils  and  vegeta- 
tion as  described  earlier  in  the  soils  and  vegetation  sections  of  this 
chapter.  These  changes  from  the  existing  situation  would  be  small  and 
water  quality  impacts  would  not  be  measurable. 

Changing  the  intensity  of  grazing  can  have  a  positive  or  negative 
impact  on  water  quality.  An  increase  or  decrease  in  grazing  intensity 
would  cause  a  reduction  or  improvement,  respectively,  in  root  growth, 
plant  vigor,  and  infiltration  rate,  thereby  lowering  or  increasing, 
respectively,  resistance  to  erosion,  and  runoff  (Vegetation  Chapter  3). 
These  changes  in  intensity  are  anticipated  to  cause  an  upgrading  of 
erosion  class  (Chapter  3  Soils)  in  one  allotment  (Big  Creek),  thus 
decreasing  the  erosion  and  improving  water  quality.  Increased  levels  of 
grazing  in  Meachum  Canyon,  Laketown,  Sage  Creek,  and  Twin  Peaks  Allot- 
ments would  cause  increased  streambank  use  in  riparian  areas,  with 
increasing  stream  sedimentation  and  decreasing  water  quality  in  Home 
Creek,  Laketown  Creek,  Sage  Creek,  and  North  Fork  Sage  Creek.  Decreased 
levels  of  grazing  on  three  allotments  would  increase  riparian  habitat 
condition  and  improve  water  quality  on  six  streams  (table  3-9). 
Long-Term  Impacts 

The  implementation  of  the  proposed  grazing/resting  treatments  and 
range  management  facilities  (fences,  water,  etc.)  would  not  have  a 
measurable  effect  on  water  quality.  Water  projects  should  alleviate  the 
congregation  of  livestock  around  streams,  but  the  reduced  streambank 
sloughing  would  not  be  measurable  and,  therefore,  neither  would  the 
water  quality  impact.  The  24  wells  and  8  miles  of  pipelines  proposed 
would  not  negatively  impact  existing  water  quality. 

The  amount  of  water  provided  to  livestock  and  wildlife  from  these 
facilities  would  be  small  in  comparison  to  present  domestic  and 
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im'gational  volumes.  Since  streambanks  not  fenced  for  riparian  manage- 
ment would  receive  periodic  rest  from  livestock  use  during  deferred 
rotation,  some  improvement  in  water  quality  would  occur  during  these 
rest  periods. 

Limiting  utilization  to  50  percent  on  grasses  and  60  percent  on 
browse  would  decrease  utilization  on  Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek,  New  Canyon, 
Sage  Creek  Allotments,  and  the  Dry  Basin  Pasture  of  Woodruff  Pastures 
Allotment  would  have  less  utilization  due  to  rest  and  interseeding  (see 
Vegetation).  This  would  be  accompanied  by  noticeable  decreased  erosion 
on  Big  Creek  and  Duck  Creek  Allotments  (Soils  Chapter  3).  Nine  allot- 
ments (Bear  Lake,  Dry  Basin,  East  Woodruff,  Kearl ,  Laketown,  Meachum 
Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek,  Stuart,  and  Twin  Peaks)  may  increase  utilization 
depending  on  the  availability  of  forage  species  (see  Vegetation).  Of 
those  allotments  that  would  support  an  increase  in  utilization,  Meachum 
Canyon  would  show  a  corresponding  increase  in  erosion  and  decrease  in 
water  quality  (Soils  Chapter  3). 

The  initiation  of  long-term  management  actions  would  cause  definite 
impacts  from  vegetation  manipulations  and  conversions.  Following  fire 
treatment  of  vegetation  and  before  seedling  stabilization,  the  area 
would  be  susceptible  to  increased  runoff  from  rains  (Soils  Chapter  3). 
This  impact  would  be  realized  on  14  streams  and  one  reservoir  (table 
3-9).  Chemical  treatment  would  add  a  threat  of  pollution  of  the  water, 
which  has  not  occurred  in  the  area  before.  This  threat  would  be  mini- 
mized by  the  use  of  2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  (2,4-D).  With  the 
half  life  of  2,4-D  being  only  a  few  days  and  the  estimated  0.5-mile 
buffer  around  water  bodies  (Appendix  8),  the  risk  of  water  pollution 
from  runoff  is  minimized.  The  risk  to  the  private  grasslands  is  also 
minimal  since  2,4-D  is  relatively  harmless  to  grasses.  Studies  of  water 
samples  in  the  eastern  United  States  from  unprotected  streams  which  were 
directly  sprayed  with  2,4-D  show  concentrations  of  the  chemicals  below 
the  levels  recommended  for  public  water  supplies  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  much  below  the  50-percent  lethal  dose  values  for 
f1sh  (Vegetation  Management  with  Herbicides  in  the  Eastern  Region.  Final 
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TABLE  3-9 


Summary  of  Impacts  on  Water  Quality 


Resource 
Category 


Area  Affected 


Probable  Impacts 


Relationship  to 
Proposed  Management  Action 


INITIAL  ACTION 


Water 
Qua!  ity 


Home  Creek,  Sage  Creek,  North  Fork  Decreased  water  quality  from  Increased  grazing  inten- 
Sage  Creek,  and  Laketown  Creek.    increased  streambank  slough-  sity  on  Laketown,  Meachum 

ing  and  sedimentation.       Canyon,  Sage  Creek,  and 

Twin  Peaks  Allotment. 

1.75  miles  of  Randolph  Creek,  2.25  Increased  streambank  stabili-  Fence  riparian  areas  to 


miles  of  Laketown  Canyon  Creek, 
0.75  mile  of  Middle  Fork  Otter 
Creek,  2.25  miles  of  North  Fork 
Otter  Creek,  0.25  mile  of  Spring 
Creek,  0.75  mile  of  Little  Creek. 

Randolph  Creek,  Big  Creek,  South 
Fork  Six-Mile  Creek,  Six-Mile 
Creek,  Home  Creek. 


zation  would  decrease  slough-  increase  streambank  cover, 
ing  and  greatly  improve  water  stabilize  streambank 
quality.  against  sloughing  and  im- 

prove water  quality. 


Increased  water  quality  from 
decreased  streambank  slough- 
ing and  sedimentation. 


Decreased  level  of  grazing 
intensity  on  Big  Creek, 
Duck  Creek,  South  Woodruff, 
and  Woodruff  Pastures 
Al lotments. 


LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT 


Water     Randolph  Creek,  Big  Creek,  Old 
Quality   Canyon  Creek,  Six-mile  Reservoir, 
North  Fork  Six-mile  Creek,  South 
Fork  Six-mile  Creek,  North  Fork 
Sage  Creek,  South  Fork  Sage  Creek, 
North  Fork  Otter  Creek,  Middle 
Fork  Otter  Creek,  South  Fork 
Otter  Creek,  New  Canyon  Creek, 
Spring  Creek,  Little  Creek, 
Little  Creek  Reservoir. 

Big  Creek,  and  Duck  Creek 
Al lotments. 


Same  as  under  initial  action. 


Increased  runoff  on  5,072 
acres  from  burned  areas 
because  of  loss  of  litter 
and  cover.  If  seedings 
fail,  increased  runoff 
becomes  a  serious  threat. 
Increased  sediment  loads  in 
streams.  These  would  all  be 
short-term  impacts  (less  than 
3  years). 

Increased  water  quality  from 
less  erosion  in  Big  Creek 
and  Duck  Creek  Allotments. 
Decreased  water  quality 
from  increased  erosion  in 
Meachum  Canyon  Allotment. 

Continued  degradation  on  27 
miles  of  stream. 


Vegetation  manipulation  in 
Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek,  New 
Canyon,  Sage  Creek,  and 
Woodruff  Pastures  Allot- 
ments. 


Limit  utilization  to  50 
percent  on  grasses  and  60 
percent  on  browse. 


Adjustment  in  grazing  inten- 
sity on  streams  in  fair  and 
poor  condition. 


Same  as  under  initial  action.  Continued  fencing  of  ripar- 
ian areas. 
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ES,  USDA,  Forest  Service,  1978).   Compliance  with  design  specifications 
(Appendix  8)  would  minimize  or  eliminate  adverse  impacts. 

If  establishment  of  the  newly  seeded  plants  does  not  occur  and 
reseeding  is  necessary,  the  treated  area  would  be  exposed  to  rain  and 
unprotected  from  increased  sediment  flow.  This  would  cause  degradation 
of  the  water  quality  of  the  nearby  streams.  A  13-percent  sampling  of 
the  total  acres  proposed  for  vegetation  treatments  showed  that  there  is 
a  46.8-percent  chance  of  seeding  success.  The  establishment  of  the 
seeding  would  increase  the  species  of  plants  desired  for  livestock  or 
wildlife  grazing. 

Streams  fenced  for  protection  of  riparian  habitat  in  the  initial 
management  action  would  continue  to  improve  through  the  long-term  man- 
agement action.  This  would  have  a  continued  beneficial  impact  on  water 
quality  as  noted  in  the  Initial  Action  section. 
Conclusion 

There  would  be  a  decrease  in  water  quality  on  four  streams  in  four 
allotments  due  to  increased  grazing  intensity  in  the  initial  action. 
Water  quality  would  improve  on  parts  of  six  streams  (8  miles)  due  to 
fencing  of  riparian  areas.  There  would  also  be  an  increase  in  water 
quality  on  five  streams  in  four  allotments  due  to  a  reduction  in  grazing 
intensity  in  the  initial  action  (table  3-9).  The  long-term  management 
actions  would  reduce  water  quality  due  to  increased  runoff  from  the  loss 
of  litter  and  cover  from  burning  5,072  acres  of  vegetation.  This  would 
reduce  water  quality  on  14  streams  and  one  reservoir  in  seven  allotments 
(table  3-9).  The  7  acres  proposed  for  burning  in  the  Laketown  Allotment 
would  not  have  a  noticeable  impact  on  water  qualty.  Chemical  pollution 
of  surface  waters  by  spraying  2,4-D  is  not  expected  to  be  significant 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  days  on  which  spraying  would  occur,  the 
relatively  brief  halflife  of  2,4-D  (a  few  days)  and  the  0.5-mile  buffer 
zone  around  streams,  springs,  and  reservoirs.  Limiting  utilization  to 
50  percent  on  grasses  and  60  percent  on  browse  would  improve  water 
quality  on  Big  Creek  and  Duck  Creek  Allotments,  and  degrade  water  qual- 
ity in  Meachum  Canyon  Allotment  because  of  decreases  and  increases  in 
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livestock  use,  respectively.  Riparian  areas  fenced  in  the  initial 
action  would  continue  to  improve  under  the  long-term  management  while  27 
miles  of  unfenced  streams  would  continue  to  decline  in  water  quality. 
Of  the  19  allotments  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit,  only  the  Bear 
Lake,  Duck  Creek,  New  Canyon,  and  Dry  Basin  Pasture  portion  of  Woodruff 
Pastures  Allotments  are  expected  to  achieve  the  management  goal  of 
improved  water  quality.  Meachum  Canyon  Allotment  is  not  expected  to 
reach  the  goal.  Whether  the  remaining  allotments  would  achieve  an 
increased  water  quality  in  the  long  term  is  unknown  for  reasons  describ- 
ed above.  Naturally,  all  riparian  fencing  projects  would  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  management  goal.  Table  3-9  summarizes  impacts  on 
water  quality  from  the  initial  action  and  long-term  management. 


IMPACTS  TO  WILDLIFE 


Introduction 


The  cumulative  impacts  to  wildlife  that  would  result  from  the 
proposed  initial  action  and  long-term  management  are  discussed  in  this 
section.  The  analyses  of  wildlife  impacts  by  allotments  are  found  in 
Appendixes  17  and  18.  Any  changes  in  wildlife  populations  would  be 
related  to  recreation  and  land  use,  and  wildlife  related  impacts  to  the 
human  environment  are  discussed  in  those  sections. 

Some  impacts  presented  in  this  section  are  not  readily  quantifiable 
by  units  since  population  levels  and  specific  habits  are  not  known.  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  impacts  upon  wild- 
life, the  following  system  is  used  to  qualify  the  impacts: 

Minor 

The  impacts  would  not  ajter  the  wildlife  species'  habitat  enough  to 
change  the  species'  current  vigor  or  population  size. 
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Moderate 

Impacts  would  alter  the  habitat  sufficiently  to  place  stress  upon 
the  wildlife  species  in  order  to  maintain  current  vigor  and  produc- 
tivity; or  vigor  and  populations  could  begin  to  increase. 

Major 

Impacts  would  alter  habitat  beyond  the  point  where  the  wildlife 
species  could  compensate  for  the  change  and  vigor  and  population  size 
would  decline;  or  vigor  and  population  size  would  increase. 

Severe 

Impacts  would  produce  long-term  reduction  of  population  size, 
vigor,  and  degradation  of  the  habitat. 
Initial  Action  Impacts 

Deer 

The  condition  of  deer  habitat  on  5,953  acres  of  critical  deer 
winter  range  in  seven  allotments  would  continue  to  decline  (table  3-10) 
because  of  the  underallocation  of  preferred  deer  forage  species  to 
wildlife.  This  would  result  in  heavy  utilization  of  browse  species. 
Even  though  the  stocking  rate  would  be  reduced  on  4,890  acres,  utiliza- 
tion of  preferred  deer  forage  species  by  livestock  would  continue  at  a 
level  above  50  percent  allowable  use.  Two  allotments  (493  acres)  with 
increases  in  utilization  would  decline  and  there  would  be  minor  improve- 
ment in  habitat  on  two  allotments  (10,847  acres). 

One  allotment  with  seasonal  deer  range  would  continue  to  decline 
because  of  overutilization  of  preferred  deer  forage  species  even  though 
the  stocking  rate  was  reduced.  There  would  still  be  utilization  of  key 
forage  species  by  livestock  in  excess  of  the  50  percent  allowable  use. 
Four  allotments  (16,511  acres)  which  had  increases  of  livestock  grazing 
intensity  would  decline  in  condition.  Four  allotments  would  have  no 
change  and  one  allotment  would  improve  (table  3-10). 

Some  present  deer  herds  are  increasing  to  near  optimum  levels  (UDWR 
3/17/78,  5/15/79),  and  competition  for  available  forage  would  increase 
forage  utilization  levels,  as  well  as  intensity. 
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TABLE  3-10 


Deer  Habitat  Condition  -  Initial  Action 


Allotment 

Acres 

Present 
Percent 
Utili- 
zation 

Habitat 

Condition 

Class 

Proposed 
Percent 
Utili- 
zation 

Expected 
Change 

Predicted 
Condi- 
tion 
Class 

CRITICAL  DEER 

WINTER 

RANGE 

Bear  Lake 

1,050 

59 

Good 

55 

Decline 

Good 

Big  Creek 

1,014 

65 

Poor 

54 

Decline 

Poor 

Deseret 

250 

23 

Poor 

29 

Decl ine 

Poor 

Eastman 

550 

55 

Poor 

53 

Decline 

Poor 

Laketown 

894 

45 

Good 

48 

Decline 

Good 

Meachum  Canyon   243 

14 

Poor 

21 

Decline 

Poor 

South  Woodruff  1,952 

74 

Poor 

63 

Decline 

Poor 

Stuart 

930 

55 

Poor 

32 

Improve 

Poor 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

9,917 

60 

Very  poor 

50 

Improve 

Poor 

SEASONAL  DEER 

RANGES 

Dry  Basin 

2,781 

26 

Fair 

28 

Decline 

Fair 

Duck  Creek 

13,410 

66 

Fair 

60 

Decline 

Fair 

East  Woodruff 

2,167 

19 

Fair 

19 

No  change 

Fair 

Kearl 

1,183 

54 

Fair 

19 

Improve 

Good 

Middle  Ridge 

1,286 

12 

Fair 

24 

Decline 

Fair 

New  Canyon 

30,665 

59 

Fair 

59 

No  change 

Fair 

Rabbit  Creek 

3,257 

37 

Fair 

37 

No  change 

Fair 

Sage  Creek 

10,153 

51 

Fair 

52 

Decline 

Fair 

Session 

238 

50 

Fair 

50 

No  change 

Fair 

Twin  Peaks 

2,292 

30 

Fair 

38 

Decline 

Fair 
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Sage  Grouse 

The  condition  of  the  sage  grouse  habitat  in  three  allotments  (seven 
complexes)  would  decline  because  of  continued  overutil ization  of  pre- 
ferred sage  grouse  forage  species  by  livestock  (table  3-11).  Even 
though  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  livestock  numbers,  the  livestock 
utilization  would  still  exceed  50  percent.  Three  allotments  (seven 
complexes)  would  decline  because  of  increases  in  livestock  utilization 
over  present  utilization  and  two  allotments  (three  complexes)  would  not 
change.  The  remaining  11  allotments  do  not  have  known  sage  grouse 
habitat. 

Nongame 

Impacts  on  nongame  birds  and  mammals  from  implementation  of  the 
initial  action  would  be  minor.  Species  composition  of  nongame  birds  and 
mammals  would  respond  to  the  change  in  vegetation  with  a  shift  to  great- 
er species  diversity. 

No  adverse  impacts  to  endangered  species  are  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  initial  action. 

The  proposed  initial  action  would  not  meet  the  following  wildlife 
objectives:   maintain  or  improve  condition  of  critical  deer  winter 
range,  maintain  existing  deer  forage  production  (8,435  AUMs),  and  main- 
tain or  improve  sage  grouse  habitat  condition. 
Long-Term  Management 

Deer 

Three  allotments  (Deseret,  Eastman,  and  South  Woodruff)  would 
continue  under  the  initial  action  proposal.  Therefore,  the  deer  winter 
range  habitat  condition  would  continue  to  decline  as  shown  in  table 
3-10. 

Two  allotments,  Middle  Ridge  and  Session,  would  have  been  disposed 
of  before  the  long-term  management  was  implemented,  therefore,  no  im- 
pacts have  been  analyzed  in  the  long  term  for  these  allotments.  Only 
the  remaining  14  allotments  will  be  analyzed  further. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months,  deer  consume  large  amounts  of 
young  forbs  and  grasses.   These  contain  the  very  essential  nutrients 
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TABLE 

3-11 

Impacts  to 

Sage  Grouse 

-labitat  -  Ini 

tial  Action 

Present     Present 
Utilization   Condition 
Allotment     (Percent)     Class 

Proposed 
Utili- 
zation 

Expected 
Change  in 
Condition 

Predicted 

Condition 

Class 

DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge 

12 
50 
ACTION 

MANAGEMENT 

Session 

CONTINUE  INITIAL 

Deseret 

23 

Poor 

29 

Decline 

Poor 

Eastman 

55 

74 

Fair 

63 

South  Woodruff 

Decline 

Poor 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

Bear  Lake 

59 
65 

Poor 

54 

Big  Creek 

Decline 

Poor 

Dry  Basin 

26 

Fair 

28 

Decline 

Fair 

Duck  Creek 

66 

Fair 

60 

Decline 

Fair 

East  Woodruff 

19 

Poor 

19 

No  change 

Poor 

Kearl 

54 

.... 

•  •  • 



.... 

Laketown 

45 
14 
59 

Poor 

•  •  > 

59 

Meachum  Canyon 

New  Canyon 

No  change 

Poor 

Rabbit  Creek 

37 
51 

Fair 

52 

Sage  Creek 

Decline 

Fair 

Stuart 

55 
30 
60 

.... 

Twin  Peaks 

Woodruff 

Pastures 
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needed  to  restore  the  deer  to  a  healthy  state  following  the  stresses  of 
winter  malnutrition  (BLM  Tech.  Supp.  6601-6).  Julander  et  al.,  (1961) 
reported  that  deer  forced  to  live  on  poor  condition  summer  ranges  (i.e., 
low  densities  of  preferred  forbs)  had  body  weights  of  only  60  percent 
that  of  deer  on  good  condition  summer  ranges.  Herd  productivity  was 
similarly  low.  Further,  deer  entering  winter  in  less  than  vigorous 
health  have  a  higher  winter  mortality  rate  (Robinette  et  al.,  1952).  In 
order  to  maintain  healthy  and  productive  deer  herds,  deer  must  have 
plentiful  amounts  of  preferred  forage  available  on  seasonal  spring  and 
summer  ranges  (Julander  et  al.,  1961). 

Deer  summer  range  on  BLM-administered  land  is  generally  in  fair 
condition.  Where  forage  quality  is  low,  successful  proposed  range 
seedings  would  provide  long-term  improvements  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  deer  forage  by  providing  more  preferred  forb  and  browse  species. 
But,  spraying  or  burning  treatments  on  deer  ranges  would  produce  immed- 
iate deer  forage  shortages  from  localized  removal  of  the  deer  forage. 
Burning  treatments  would  remove  all  cover  and  forage.  Spraying  treat- 
ments may  kill  most  forage  and  cover.  These  shortages  may  last  from  3 
to  5  years  until  seedings  mature.  Because  deer  keep  to  definite  home 
ranges  and  may  not  migrate  from  these  treated  areas;  malnutrition  or 
starvation  could  occur  (BLM  Manual  Tech.  Suppl.  6601-6).  The  severity 
of  this  impact  would  be  directly  proportional  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
treated  areas  and  the  percentage  of  cover  and  forage  removed  by  the 
treatment.  This  impact  would  be  expected  to  be  short  in  duration.  Deer 
will  not  use  areas  far  from  protective  cover  and  the  large  block  areas 
proposed  for  treatment  would  not  be  used  readily  by  the  deer.  However, 
small  treated  areas  interspersed  with  untreated  vegetation  would  be  used 
by  the  deer  as  soon  as  the  forage  became  available  (BLM  Tech.  Suppl. 
Manual  6601-6).  Studies  have  shown  that  deer  exposed  to  the  2,4-D 
herbicide,  which  would  be  used  for  the  vegetation  treatments,  did  not 
accumulate  harmful  amounts  of  the  herbicide.  Therefore,  no  harmful 
impacts  would  be  expected  (Vegetation  Management  with  Herbicides  in  the 
Eastern  Region  Final  ES,  USDA  Forest  Service,  1978). 
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The  proposed  grazing  treatments  would  produce  moderate  benefits  to 
the  deer  herds  by  removing  livestock  from  the  critical  deer  winter 
ranges  during  4  out  of  6  years.  This  would  eliminate  all  forage  and 
spatial  competition  between  the  two  species  during  the  rest  from  live- 
stock grazing.  The  schedule  of  the  rest  treatments  would  determine  the 
extent  of  these  benefits  during  a  given  year. 

Proposed  long-term  management  would  permit  (during  2  consecutive 
years  out  of  6)  livestock  consumption  in  excess  of  the  allowable  use 
level  for  preferred  forage  on  11,174  acres  of  poor  condition  critical 
deer  winter  range  as  follows: 

Big  Creek  1,014  acres 

Meachum  Canyon  243  acres 

Woodruff  Pastures       9,917  acres 

11,174  acres 
This  would  leave  little  allowable  use  for  deer  on  preferred  deer  forage 
on  these  acres  during  the  critical  winter  period  of  January  1  through 
March  15.  Therefore,  the  heavy  deer  use  on  preferred  browse  during  this 
period  would  result  in  major  overgrazing.  Deer  would  then  be  forced  to 
consume  low  quality  forage  and  their  health  would  decline.  Additionally, 
deer  would  make  heavier  use  of  neighboring  agricultural  lands.  The 
grazing  schedule  could  intensify  these  impacts  by  allowing  livestock  to 
remove  essential  deer  forage  on  large  acreages  of  critical  deer  winter 
range  in  the  same  years.  Impacts  from  loss  of  this  forage  would  be 
compounded  because  winter  conditions  prevent  deer  from  using  other 
ranges. 

Impacts  to  critical  deer  winter  range  within  the  Woodruff  Pastures 
Allotment  would  be  serious  since  this  allotment  has  58  percent  (9,917 
acres)  of  all  critical  deer  winter  range  on  BLM-administered  land  within 
the  planning  unit.  Further,  this  critical  deer  winter  range  is  in  very 
poor  condition  from  lack  of  preferred  browse  and  cover. 

Analysis  of  the  proposed  grazing  treatment  in  Woodruff  Pastures 
Allotment  by  the  vegetation  section  predicts  a  decline  of  browse  and 
cover  on  50  percent  (4,919  acres)  of  the  allotment's  critical  deer 
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winter  range.  Proposed  treatments  could  remove  all  desirable  (as  well 
as  undesirable)  forage  species  on  all  9,917  acres  of  critical  deer 
winter  range.  Chapter  3  Soils  and  Vegetation  sections  predict  an  esti- 
mated 46.8-percent  success  probability  for  seedings  in  Woodruff  Pastures. 
After  accounting  for  dietary  overlap  between  livestock  and  deer,  the 
planned  seedings  in  Woodruff  Pastures  would  provide  (upon  establishment) 
98  additional  AUMs  to  wildlife  (table  3-12).  Currently,  the  deer  AUM 
demand  in  Woodruff  Pastures  exceeds  available  wildlife  forage  by  78 
AUMs.  Future  deer  AUM  demand  in  this  allotment  would  exceed  proposed 
BLM  forage  allocations  to  wildlife  by  1,384  AUMs  (table  3-12). 

Following  the  proposed  treatment  schedule  for  Woodruff  Pastures, 
the  sprayings  and/or  burnings  scheduled  for  this  allotment  could  remove 
most  deer  winter  forage  within  this  allotment  before  any  new  forage  from 
the  treatments  becomes  usable.  Spraying  treatments  would  be  less  severe 
than  buning  treatments,  as  some  forage  would  remain.  (Most  acres  within 
Woodruff  Pastures  are  proposed  for  spraying  [table  1-5]).  New  shrub 
growth  or  regrowth  from  existing  shrubs  would  not  be  substantial  enough 
for  any  deer  use  for  at  least  3  years  until  the  seedings  become  estab- 
lished (Vegetation,  Chapter  3).  Deer  themselves  would  not  stay  off 
newly  established  seedings.  Snow  depth  on  critical  deer  winter  range 
could  hold  the  new  forage  unavailable  for  even  longer  than  3  years.  The 
deer  herds  would  be  forced  into  heavier  concentrations  on  other  critical 
deer  winter  ranges  and  private  lands.  This  would  increase  the  use  on 
remaining  deer  forage  and  agricultural  lands.  Use  of  private  haystacks 
would  increase.  Localized  depletion  of  the  deer  ranges  and  starvation 
could  occur. 

Under  current  conditions,  only  one  allotment,  Woodruff  Pastures, 
has  a  forage  shortage.  In  this  allotment,  past  vegetation  treatments 
and  overgrazing  have  removed  preferred  deer  forage  species  (UDWR 
3/17/78).  Under  proposed  long-term  conditions,  forage  shortages  would 
occur  on  4,939  additional  acres  of  fair  and  poor  condition  ranges  from 
the  method  used  to  allocate  deer  forage  (table  3-12).  During  the  allo- 
cation process  (Vegetation  Chapter  3  and  Appendix  6),  deer  rarely 
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TABLE  3-12 
Existing  and  Projected  Future  AUMs  Available  for  Deer 


Seasonal 

AUMs 

Criti 

:al  Winter 

AUMs 

Al lotment 

Exist- 
ing 

Additional" 

With 
Treatments 

Total 

Demand 

Shortfall 

Exist- 
ing 

Additional 

With 
Treatments 

Total 

Di 

3niand 

Shortfall 

DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge 

59 

b251 

251 

Ml 

b40 

40 

CONTINUE'  INITIAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT 

738 

13 

751 

fi8 

Eastman 

156 

102 

258 

330 

72 

68 

68 

150 

82 

South  Woodruff 

190 

29 

171 

414 

243 

297 

111 

408 

646 

238 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

184 

184 

217 

Bear  Lake 

33 

Big  Creek 

969 

641 

1,610 

1,616 

36 

125 

47 

172 

227 

55 

Dry  Basin 
Duck  Creek 

134 

203 

337 

564 

227 

522 

35 

537 

678 

141 

125 

47 

172 

518 

346 

Kearl 

55 

55 

235 

180 

Laketown 

112 

112 

188 

76 

117 

1 

118 

184 

66 

Meachum  Canyon 

87 

45 

132 

186 

54 

30 

7 

37 

67 

30 

New  Canyon 
Rabbit  Creek 

1  556 

908 

2,464 

2,622 

158 

156 

46 

202 

395 

193 

Sage  Creek 
Stuart 

388 

259 

647 

1,254 

607 

115 

73 

188 

255 

67 

87 

87 

461 

374 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

929 

258 

1,187 

1,286 

99 

1,222 

98 

1,320 

2 

,704 

1 

,384 

TOTALS 

5,539 

2,515 

7,971 

11,068 

3,097 

2,896 

350 

3,246 

4 

,518 

1 

,955 

Treatment  AUMs  reflect  a  correction  for  seeding  failure  and  an  additional  40  percent  reduction  for  dietary  overlap 

between  livestock  and  deer. 

Disposed  AUMs,  but  deer  demand  still  exists. 


received  forage  allocations  from  their  preferred  species,  but  were 
assigned  forage  based  largely  upon  those  less  desirable  species  such  as 
big  sagebrush  (Artemesia  tridentata)  and  rabbi tbrush  (Chrysothamus 
nauseosus).  Appendix  6  indicates  no  dietary  limitations  were  made  for 
sagebrush  in  deer  diets.  Deer,  decline  in  health  when  forced  to  live  on 
these  species,  as  they  require  a  wide  variety  of  browse  and  forbs  (BLM 
Man.  Tech.  Supp.  6601-6).  Deer  loose  weight,  and  health  and  vigor  de- 
cline when  sagebrush  comprises  15  to  30  percent  of  the  deer  diet  (Car- 
penter et  al.,  1979).  The  deer  would  use  only  minor  amounts  of  the 
sagebrush  and  would  consume  forage  allocated  to  livestock.  Overgrazing 
would  occur  on  forage  preferred  by  deer,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  under- 
all  ocati  on  of  quality  deer  forage  would  result  in  more  acute  forage 
shortages  (than  predicted)  in  the  long-term  since  present  deer  herds  are 
increasing  toward  (or  perhaps  surpassed)  future  population  levels  (Chap- 
ter 2  Wildlife).  Increased  competition  would  result  in  a  proportional 
decline  of  deer  forage.  The  extent  of  the  shortages  cannot  be  deter- 
mined beyond  those  indicated  in  table  3-12,  as  new  population  levels  are 
not  available  for  all  areas.  It  is  likely  that  deer  numbers  would 
require  adjustment  to  the  amount  of  forage  available. 

These  impacts  would  be  compounded  because  the  livestock  would  be 
allowed  to  graze  the  fall  and  critical  deer  winter  ranges  before  arrival 
of  the  deer.  Critical  deer  winter  range  on  Meachum  Canyon  Allotment 
would  receive  even  more  grazing  pressure  from  major  increases  (32  per- 
cent) in  sheep  grazing  levels  (Appendix  4). 

These  impacts  would  result  in  nonattainment  of  the  long-term  objec- 
tive of  increasing  deer  forage  production  by  8,819  AUMs.  Without  this 
expected  increase  of  available  forage,  it  is  doubtful  that  deer  numbers 
would  reach  and  remain  at  the  projected  future  numbers.  However,  habi- 
tat quality  would  improve  where  seedings  are  successful. 

Conclusion  of  Impacts  to  Deer 

Vegetation  treatments  would  improve  deer  habitat  by  providing 
wildlife  with  an  additional  2,865  good  quality  AUMs  after  the  seedings 
mature.  However,  the  treatments  would  produce  deer  forage  shortages  for 
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3  to  5  years  on  65,187  acres  proposed  for  treatment.  During  this  period, 
deer  would  overuse  the  untreated  acres  and  malnutrition  and  starvation 
could  occur.  Use  on  remaining  critical  deer  winter  range  (public  and 
private)  would  increase.  Failure  to  provide  the  present  deer  herds  with 
sufficient  quality  forage  and  the  additional  AUMs  necessary  to  feed  the 
projected  deer  herd  increases  would  produce  additional  stress,  particu- 
larly during  critical  winter  periods.  The  deer  herds  would  not  increase 
to  desired  levels  and  could  decrease  in  size.  Populations  would  likely 
require  control  to  remain  within  available  forage  supplies. 

Sage  Grouse 

During  the  long-term  management,  two  sage  grouse  complexes  in  fair 
condition  (South  Woodruff)  would  decline  to  poor  condition  because  of 
reduced  forb  composition;  habitat  condition  ratings  on  all  other  com- 
plexes would  remain  unchanged  (table  3-11).  Vegetation  treatments 
(sprayings  and  burnings)  in  seven  allotments  (14  sage  grouse  areas) 
would  remove  most  cover  and  sage  grouse  forage  immediately  upon  treat- 
ment. Project  design  specifications  would  protect  known  sage  grouse 
strutting  complexes  and  approximately  15  percent  of  the  nesting  habitat 
adjacent  to  these  sites.  Treatments  outside  the  protected  areas  would 
cause  displacement  or  abandonment  of  these  areas  until  vegetation  re- 
turned to  pretreatment  conditions  (Walstad,  1975;  Higby,  1969).  Vegeta- 
tion treatments  which  disturb  nesting  areas  would  produce  severe  nega- 
tive impacts  to  the  sage  grouse  populations.  Braun  et  al .  (1977)  re- 
ports that  sage  grouse  are  incapable  of  adjusting  their  life  processes 
to  compensate  for  sagebrush  treatments  on  their  seasonal  ranges.  In 
Utah,  Enyeart  (1956)  found  that  sagebrush  treatments  around  nesting 
areas  caused  the  sage  grouse  to  abandon  the  areas.  Spraying  treatments 
would  leave  moderate  amounts  of  dead  standing  cover,  but  they  would 
produce  major  to  severe  long-range  reductions  of  sage  grouse  forage 
(forbs  and  sagebrush).  The  fall  burning  treaments  would  remove  more 
sagebrush  cover  and  forage  than  spraying  treatments.  Both  treatment 
types  would  destroy  sage  grouse  habitat  and  those  grouse  unable  to  find 
other  suitable  habitat  would  die. 
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Vegetation  treatments  in  the  planning  unit  would  cause  major  dis- 
placement or  removal  of  seven  known  sage  grouse  populations.  No  harmful 
effects  to  sage  grouse  would  be  expected  from  the  2,4-D  herbicide  (Vege- 
tation Management  with  Herbicides  in  the  Eastern  Region,  Final  ES,  USDA 
Forest  Service,  1978). 

Heavy  livestock  concentrations  during  the  summer  months  would 
degrade  meadow  and  riparian  areas  upon  which  young  sage  grouse  are 
highly  dependent  (Walstad,  1975,  June,  1963).  After  the  sage  grouse 
clutches  hatch,  hens  move  their  chicks  to  nearby  meadow  and  riparian 
areas  (Walstad,  1975;  Savage,  1969).  Young  grouse  feed  almost  entirely 
on  insects  for  the  first  4  weeks,  then  gradually  change  their  dietary 
preference  to  succulent  forbs  (BLM  Manual  6601-3,  Braun  et.al.,  1977). 
The  meadow  sites  provide  essential  habitat  for  both  insect  and  forb 
production.  Proposed  vegetation  treatments  located  in  dry  meadow  areas 
would  offset  sage  grouse  diets  and  subsequent  chick  production.  Studies 
by  Savage  (1969)  indicate  that  young  sage  grouse  diets  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  species  restricted  to  meadow  areas. 

Livestock  allowed  to  graze  in  these  areas  (fig.  3-2)  would  continue 
to  concentrate  in  and  overgraze  these  meadow  sites,  reducing  the  food 
available  for  young  sage  grouse  (Hormay,  1976).  Studies  show  that 
reductions  in  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce  cattle  concentrations  or 
overuse  in  these  areas  (Hormay,  1976).  Therefore,  proposed  long-term 
management  actions  which  allow  cattle  to  overgraze  meadow  and  riparian 
areas  during  the  summer  months  would  result  in  a  major  reduction  of  food 
for  young  sage  grouse  and  would  limit  their  production. 

These  impacts  of  competition  from  livestock  would  occur  in  all  17 
sage  grouse  complexes.  This  would  continue  yearly  in  seven  complexes 
located  within  two  allotments  under  continuous  grazing  management  (Des- 
eret  and  South  Woodruff).  On  the  remaining  10  complexes  (in  six  allot- 
ments) under  grazing  systems,  these  impacts  from  livestock  competition 
would  occur  during  4  out  of  6  years.  During  the  2-year  rest  from  live- 
stock grazing,  all  forage  would  be  available  for  sage  grouse.  However, 
the  2-year  rest  would  not  be  sufficient  to  improve  the  habitat  condition 
ratings  (Vegetation,  Chapter  3;  Duff,  1977). 
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CATTLE  CONCENTRATIONS  IN  SAGE  GROUSE  BROOD  REARING  (MEADOW) 


FIGURE  3-2 
WILDLIFE 
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Sage  grouse  wintering  areas  are  either  flats  or  gentle  slopes 
having  greater  than  25  percent  sagebrush  cover  at  least  12  inches  in 
height  available  above  the  snow  level  (BLM  Manual  Tech.  Supp.  6601-3). 
Currently,  the  locations  of  these  areas  are  not  known.  However,  it  is 
assumed  that  these  areas  would  receive  range  treatments  to  remove  the 
sagebrush.  The  result  would  be  a  severe  winter  kill  of  the  sage  grouse 
utilizing  these  wintering  areas. 

Conclusion  of  Impacts  to  Sage  Grouse 

Vegetation  treatments  would  cause  major  reductions  or  removal  of 
seven  known  sage  grouse  populations.   Livestock  overutilization  of 
meadow  and  riparian  areas  essential  for  sage  grouse  production  could 
produce  a  decline  of  all  17  known  sage  grouse  populations. 
Nongame 

Proposed  protection  from  grazing  of  8  miles  (208  acres)  of  riparian 
habitat  in  poor  condition  would  provide  cover  and  food  improvement  for 
birds,  reptiles,  small  mammals,  and  amphibians.  Duff  (1977)  and  Fish- 
eries Chapter  3  state  that  in  riparian  habitat  stream  areas  protected 
from  grazing,  the  vegetation  diversity  and  vigor  would  improve  from  poor 
to  excellent  condition  if  no  livestock  trespass  occurs.  Wildlife  popu- 
lation, size,  and  diversity  would  be  expected  to  improve  similarly. 

The  remaining  27  miles  (823  acres  or  76  percent  of  the  riparian 
habitat)  left  unprotected  from  grazing  would  continue  to  decline  (Fish- 
eries Chapter  3),  reducing  cover  and  food  for  wildlife. 

Impacts  to  nongame  birds  and  mammals  from  proposed  long-term  man- 
agement are  also  related  to  predicted  changes  on  other  vegetation  types. 

The  type  of  impacts  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  treatment  area, 
pattern  of  the  treatment,  successional  stage  of  the  surrounding  untreat- 
ed areas,  and  whether  the  treatment  would  result  in  any  specialized 
habitat  conditions  for  certain  nongame  species  (Buttrey  and  Shields, 
1975).  Initially,  conversion  from  one  vegetation  type  to  another  would 
result  in  displacement  and  loss  of  habitat  components  such  as  nesting 
and  hiding  cover  or  food  that  is  required  for  survival  by  some  species. 
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Prescribed  burning  and  herbicide  treatments  could  result  in  major 
conversion  of  existing  shrub  types.  Loe  and  White  (1974)  emphasized 
that  the  impacts  to  nongame  birds  and  mammals  associated  with  conversion 
projects  would  generally  be  positive  if  the  treated  areas  are  well 
planned,  relatively  small,  broken  up  with  untreated  areas,  and  reseeded 
with  additional  herbaceous  species. 
Conclusion 

Vegetation  treatments  would  decrease  the  diversity  and  population 
sizes  of  nongame  bird  and  small  mammal  populations  on  65,187  acres. 
Fencing  208  acres  of  riparian  habitat  would  increase  diversity  and 
populations  of  wildlife  using  thse  areas. 
Antelope 

The  proposed  372  AUMs  of  antelope  forage  would  be  allocated  from 
competitive  wildlife  AUMs.  However,  only  140  AUMs  from  the  Deseret 
Allotment  would  be  available,  as  all  other  allotments  would  have  wild- 
life AUM  allocation  shortages.  Therefore,  the  forage  would  not  be 
available  to  permit  introduction  of  antelope. 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

No  known  adverse  impacts  to  endangered  species  are  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  implementation  of  the  proposed  long-term  management. 


IMPACTS  TO  FISHERIES  HABITAT 


Introduction 


Livestock  grazing  of  aquatic/riparian  and  fisheries  habitat  removes 
or  eliminates  riparian  streambank  vegetation  and  causes  physical  tramp- 
ling of  the  streambanks.  These  actions  reduce  or  eliminate  key  resource 
parameters  which  are  the  limiting  factors  to  productive  and  self-sustain- 
ing aquatic/riparian  and  fisheries  habitat,  i.e.,  streambank  vegetation, 
cover,  streambank  soil  stability,  and  pool  and  water  quality  (less 
depth,  cover,  velocity,  and  oxygen,  higher  temperatures,  and  increased 
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sedimentation).  Depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  key  resource  param- 
eters (URA  Step  3  Fisheries),  a  rating  of  poor,  fair,  good,  or  excellent 
was  assigned  to  the  streams.  Poor  condition  is  one  of  shallow  pools, 
low  stream  depth,  lack  of  streambank  cover,  bank  instability,  high 
siltation,  and  few  or  no  fish  present.  Fair  condition  is  one  of  deeper 
pools,  some  streambank  cover  but  with  exposed  areas,  siltation  improved 
over  poor  condition,  increased  fish  numbers  over  poor  condition.  Good 
condition  is  high  streambank  grasses,  deeper  pools,  greater  fish  numbers, 
still  some  sedimentation  exists.  There  are  no  streams  in  the  ES  area 
rated  excellent  (Appendix  12). 

Generally,  riparian  vegetation  begins  growth  earlier  in  the  spring 
and  continues  growth  later  into  the  fall  than  most  upland  range  plants. 
During  this  time,  the  plants  are  more  palatable  than  dried  range  plants 
and  are  actively  sought  by  cattle  (Platts  and  Rountree,  1972).  Because 
of  this,  vegetation  in  meadows  and  along  streams  is  invariably  closely 
utilized  under  any  stocking  rate  or  system  of  grazing.  Removal  of  more 
than  60  percent  of  crown  can  significantly  reduce  the  regrowth  potential 
of  some  species  (Hormay,  1970). 

Two  studies  conducted  by  Platts  and  Rountree  (1972)  and  Eckert 
(1975)  question  whether  riparian  vegetation  can  be  restored  on  pre- 
viously overgrazed  pastures  through  the  use  of  rotation  grazing  manage- 
ment systems.  These  authors  concluded  that  riparian  vegetation  receiv- 
ing 1  year  of  rest  in  a  rotation  system  did  not  recover  adequately. 
Thus,  according  to  their  findings,  in  some  cases  pastures  may  increase 
in  forage  during  a  yearlong  rest,  but  riparian  vegetation  and  stream- 
banks  do  not  recover. 

This  type  of  grazing  prevents  the  natural  replacement  of  woody 
riparian  species,  i.e.,  old  cottonwoods  by  younger  trees  in  riparian 
zones.  Such  use  is  detrimental  to  wildlife  numbers  and  species  diver- 
sity, aesthetic,  recreational,  or  other  values.  About  the  only  way  to 
preserve  such  values  is  to  fence  off  the  area  from  grazing.  Reducing 
livestock  or  adjusting  the  grazing  season  will  not  solve  such  a  problem 
(Hormay,  1976). 
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Initial  Action 

Two  hundred  eight  acres  of  the  total  riparian  habitat  (1,031  acres) 
would  be  protected  from  grazing.  A  total  of  8.5  miles  of  stream  would 
be  included  in  this  protective  fencing  (0.5-mile  existing  Big  Creek 
exclosure,  2.2  miles  Laketown  Creek,  2.25  miles  North  Fork  Otter  Creek, 
0.75  mile  Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek,  0.25  mile  Spring  Creek,  0.75  mile 
Little  Creek  and  1.75  miles  Randolph  Creek.)  This  amounts  to  protection 
of  24  percent  of  the  area's  35.5  miles  of  stream  habitat.  The  present 
condition  of  aquatic/riparian  and  fisheries  habitat,  and  predicted 
conditions  as  a  result  of  the  initial  and  long-term  management  actions, 
are  shown  in  table  3-13.  In  grazed  areas,  these  impacts  would  create 
"no  change"  conditions  over  the  existing  situation  since  they  would 
continue  to  reduce/eliminate  key  resource  parameters.  Specific  impacts 
to  these  resource  parameters  are  shown  by  allotment  in  Appendix  19. 

Although  livestock  numbers  would  be  reduced,  seasons  changed,  and 
rest  provided  in  most  cases,  these  reductions  and  changes  would  not  be 
significant  enough  in  numbers  and  time  to  allow  recovery  of  the  remain- 
ing 76  percent  of  the  existing  degraded  resource  (poor  declining  condi- 
tion). The  rest  periods  proposed  under  the  grazing  and  resting  treat- 
ments would  not  allow  for  the  recovery  of  riparian  resources  nor  stream- 
bank  stability  conditions  necessary  to  allow  for  a  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive habitat  for  fisheries  survival  and  maintenance.  While  protective 
fencing  would  improve  vegetation  and  streambank  conditions,  the  aquatic 
habitat  would  not  improve  correspondingly  due  to  sedimentation  and  water 
quality  deterioration  inflow  from  upstream  grazing  impacts  in  the  ripar- 
ian zone  (Duff  1978).  In  two  fenced  stream  areas  where  headwater 
sources  would  be  included,  habitat  and  fisheries  would  be  significantly 
improved.  The  BLM  Big  Creek  Stream  Improvement  Demonstration  Area  has 
shown  the  recovery  and  use  potential  for  area  streams  based  on  8  years 
of  study.  It  shows  that  stream  riparian  zones  would  continue  to  be 
impacted  from  grazing  unless  specific  riparian  protection  is  provided. 
Studies  on  Big  Creek  have  shown  that  after  4  years  of  rest  and  recovery 
inside  an  exclosure,  good  stream  habitat  conditions  were  set  back  4 
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TABLE  3-13 
Aquatic/Riparian  and  Fisheries  Habitat  -  Present  and  Predicted  Future  Conditions 


Habitat  Acres  , 

Stream 

Total 

Miles 

CONDITION 

Present 

Ini  tial 
Miles 

Action 

Lonc[ 
Mi  les 

Term 

Allotment 

Aquatic  Riparian 

Miles 

Rabbit  Creek 
Duck  Creek 

0.3     33 
1.1     175 

North  Fork  Six-mile 

South  Fork  Six-mile 
North  Fork  Sage 
(upper  reach) 

0.25 

3.25 
0.75 

0.25 

3.25 
0.75 

Poor 

Poor 
Poor 

0.25 

3.25 
0.75 

Poor 

Poor 
Poor 

0.25 

3.25 
0.75 

Poor 

Poor 
Poor 

Sage  Creek        1.0     83     North  Fork  Sage  (lower  1.25     1.25  Poor     1.25  Poor     1.25  Poor 

reach) 
Sage  Creek 

Laketown         3.8     93     Laketown  (lower  reach) 

Twin  Peaks        1.4     35     Laketown  (upper  reach) 

G> 
I 

<£  New  Canyon        6.5     357     North  Fork  Otter  Creek 

Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek  1.75 

South  Fork  Otter  Creek 
New  Canyon  Creek 
Spring  Creek 

Little  Creek 

Old  Canyon  Creek 

Big  Creek        9.1     151     Randolph  Creek 

Big  Creek  (exclosure) 
Big  Creek  (outside 
(exclosure) 

bAquatic  habitat  is  the  wetted  portion  of  the  stream. 

cRiparian  habitat  is  the  wetland  streambottom  vegetative  habitat  next  to  the  stream. 

Aquatic  habitat  conditions  for  sensitive  cutthroat  trout  would  improve  to  good  but  not  excellent  due  to  continued 
upstream  livestock  use.   Riparian  vegetation  would  probably  improve  to  excellent  condition,  however. 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3-13  (concluded) 


CONDITION 


Habitat  Acres  . 
— x  ■  a  nj  rrrrr" 


Total      Present Initial  Action    Long  Term 


Allotment Aquatic"  Riparian0     Stream Miles     Miles Miles Miles 

Woodruff  Pastures  1.6     18    Birch  Creek          0.75     0.25  Fair  0.25  Fair  0.25  Fair 

0.5  Poor  0.5  Poor  0.5  Poor 

Middle  Ridqe      1.7     38    Walton  Creek          1.5      0.5  Fair  0.5  Fair  0.5  Fair 

1.0  Poor  1.0  Poor  1.0  Poor 

Woodruff  Creek        0.25     0.25  Fair  0.25  Fair  0.25  Fair 

South  Woodruff-    0.9     48     Home  Ad  (natural       1.0      1.0  Poor  1.0  Poor  1.0  Poor 
Meachum  Canyon                  channel) 

Home  B  (old  ditch     1.0      1.0  Poor  1.0  Poor  1.0  Poor 
channel ) 

TOTAL           27  4   1031                        35.5      0.5  Good  8.5  Good  3.5  Excellent 

8.0  Fair  3.5  Fair  5.5  Good 

27.0  Poor  23.5  Poor  3.5  Fair 

23.5  Poor 


co 

cr>  Source:   Wiche,  1975 

o 

^Aquatic  habitat  is  the  wetted  portion  of  the  stream. 

Riparian  habitat  is  the  wetland  streambottom  vegetative  habitat  next  to  the  stream. 
cAquatic  habitat  conditions  for  sensitive  cutthroat  trout  would  improve  to  good  but  not  excellent  due  to  continued 

.upstream  livestock  use.   Riparian  vegetation  would  probably  improve  to  excellent  condition,  however. 

Home  A  and  B  are  two  channels  parallel  and  adjacent  to  each  other. 


years  to  previous  poor  conditions  when  trespass  livestock  were  allowed 
inside  the  exclosure  for  only  a  6-week  period  in  the  spring  (Duff, 
1976).   The  proposal  does  not  fulfill  the  objective  to  protect  and 
maintain  aquatic/riparian  habitats  since  grazing  treatments  are  designed 
specifically  to  improve  range  plant  (terrestrial,  dryland)  species 
condition  and  not  the  wet! and- riparian  woody  vegetative  species.   The 
success  of  grazing  and  resting  treatments  in  riparian  zones  must  allow 
for  recovery  (adequate  rest)  of  a  poor  resource  condition  before  grazing 
is  implemented  again  at  a  reduced  intensity  and  season.  Mueggler  (1975) 
indicates  that  6  to  8  years  of  protection  from  grazing  are  necessary  to 
restore  plant  vigor  and  woody  riparian  plants.   This  is  also  supported 
by  BLM  studies  on  Big  Creek,  Utah  (Duff,  1977).   Similar  studies  in 
Idaho  have  also  found  that  5  to  10  years  are  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  streambottom  gravels,  once  the  sediment-generating  impact  was 
alleviated  (Platts  and  Megahan,  1975).  This  period  is  relative  to  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  sediment  sources,  but  considering  that  streams 
act  as  a  dynamic  continuum,  water  quality  impacts  from  upstream  use 
areas  would  continue  to  be  felt  in  the  rested  pasture  reach  of  a  stream. 
In  essence,  Platts  (1972)  indicates  "...  rotation  type  grazing  sy- 
stems may  rest  pastures  but  not  streambottoms. " 

The  fencing  of  riparian  areas  would  benefit  water  quality,  vegeta- 
tion, and  wildlife.  A  summary  of  impacts  to  fisheries  from  the  initial 
action  is  presented  in  table  3-14. 
Long-term  Management 

Any  proposal  for  reduction  in  livestock  numbers,  change  of  season 
of  use,  and  pasture  rest  would  have  impacts  the  same  as  discussed  under 
the  initial  action. 

Of  the  35.5  total  miles  of  ripairan  habitat,  impacts  associated 
with  the  initial  action  would  result  in  23.5  miles  of  stream  remaining 
in  poor  (or  unchanged)  condition,  3.5  miles  in  fair  (or  downward)  condi- 
tion, and  8.5  miles  in  good  (or  upward)  condition.  Since  long-term 
proposed  actions  would  be  similar,  the  impacts  to  the  above  mentioned 
stream  conditions  would  remain  the  same.  Therefore,  no  change  would  be 
expected. 
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TABLE  3-14 


Summary  of  Impacts  to  Fisheries 


CT> 

no 


Area  Affected 


Al  lotment 


Streams 


Probable  Impacts 


Management  Action 


INITIAL  ACTION 

Woodruff  Pastures 
Rabbit  Creek 

Sage  Creek 

Laketown 

Meachum  Canyon 
Twin  Peaks 
Middle  Ridge 

Duck  Creek 


Big  Creek 


New  Canyon 


South  Woodruff 

LONG  TERM  MANAGEMENT 

Big  Creek 
Duck  Creek 
Laketown 
Meachum  Canyon 
New  Canyon 


Birch  Creek 

North  Fork  Six-Mile 

Creek 

North  Fork  Sage  Creek 

Sage  Creek 

Laketown  Creek 

Home  Creek 
Laketown  Creek 
Walton  Creek 
Woodruff  Creek 

South  Fork  Six-mile 

Creek 

North  Fork  Sage  Creek 

Big  Creek  (exclosure) 

Big  Creek  (outside 

exclosure) 

Randolph 


North  Fork  Otter  Creek 
Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek 
South  Fork  Otter  Creek 
New  Canyon  Creek 
Spring  Creek 
Little  Creek 
Old  Canyon  Creek 
Home  Creek 


Same  as  under  initial 
action 


Continued  decline  of  fisheries  habitat 
in  all  streams  except  in  the  1  mile  of 
fenced  stream  in  Laketown  Creek. 


Declining  fisheries  habitat  on  all 
streams  except  in  the  1.25  miles  of 
fenced  stream  in  Laketown  Creek. 

No  significant  improvement  from  reduc- 
tion in  intensity  of  use.   Improved 
fisheries  habitat  on  1.75  miles  on 
Randolph  Creek,  2.25  miles  on  North 
Fork  Otter  Creek,  0.75  mile  on  Middle 
Fork.  Otter  Creek,  0.25  mile  on 
Spring  Creek,  and  0.75  mile  on  Little 
Creek  because  of  livestock  exclusion. 
Continued  improvement  in  fisheries 
habitat  on  0.5  mile  of  existing  Big 
Creek  exclosure. 


No  change  in  intensity  of  grazing. 
Season  long  grazing;  range  readi- 
ness through  early  winter  except 
Laketown  to  early  fall  and  North 
Fork  Six-Mile  to  fall.   Protective 
fencing  in  Laketown. 

Increise  intensity  of  use,  protec- 
tive fencing  in  Laketown  Creek. 
Range  readiness  turn-on  late  spring 
to  early  fall  or  early  winter. 

Decrease  intensity  of  use.   Protec- 
tive fencing  in  Randolph  Creek, 
North  Fork  Otter  Creek,  Middle  Fork 
Otter  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  and 
Little  Creek.   Continue  exclosure 
on  Big  Creek.   Range  readiness  to 
early  fall  or  early  winter. 


Increased  utilization  after  treatments 
would  reduce  quality  of  fisheries 
habitat;  possible  chemical  degradation 
of  habitat  due  to  spraying  of  2,4-D; 
failure  of  vegetation  treatments  would 
result,  in  fisheries  habitat  being 
further  degraded.   Continued  improve- 
ment in  areas  fenced  in  initial  action. 
However,  only  3.0  miles  of  stream  (2.25 
miles  on  North  Fork  Otter  Creek  and 
0.75  mile  in  Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek) 
would  be  acceptable  for  introduction  of 
sensitive  cutthroat  trout. 


Vegetation  treatments;  continued 
fencing  of  riparian  areas. 


The  initial  proposed  action  would  provide  for  protection  of  ripar- 
ian habitat  on  8.0  miles  of  streams,  of  which  6.25  miles  is  potentially 
suitable  habit  for  reintroduction  of  the  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat 
trout  and  1.75  miles  is  not  suitable  habitat.  Aquatic/riparian  habitat 
on  all  8.0  miles  of  streams  would  improve.  However,  exclusion  of  live- 
stock from  the  6.25  stream  miles  of  potentially  suitable  cutthroat  trout 
habitat  would  not  be  totally  successful  in  improving  sensitive  habitat 
conditions:  3.0  headwater  stream  miles  of  habitat  would  be  successfully 
improved  and  would  support  the  cutthroat  trout  species;  3.25  miles  would 
not  be  successfully  improved  since  upstream  grazing  would  continue. 
This  would  result  in  3.0  miles  of  the  total  14.75  stream  miles  of  poten- 
tially suitable  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout  habitat  in  the  Ran- 
dolph ES  area  becoming  acceptable  for  reintroduction  of  the  trout  spe- 
cies. The  remaining  11.75  stream  miles  would  not  be  acceptable. 

The  standard  design  features  for  the  proposed  vegetation  treatments 
(0.5  mile  streamside  buffer  strip)  would  reduce  surface  distrubance  im- 
pacts to  fisheries  habitat.  In  fact,  where  successful,  habitat  may  be 
enhanced  since  livestock  grazing  could  be  more  uniformly  distributed. 
For  those  allotments  predicted  to  be  unsuccessful  (Soils  and  Vegetation 
analyses),  negative  impacts  to  fisheries  habitat  could  be  expected.  The 
increased  erosion  would  cause  increased  sedimentation  and  lower  fisher- 
ies habitat  quality.  The  magnitude  of  this  impact  cannot  be  quantified 
since  many  variables  such  as  the  timing  of  treatment  in  relation  to 
precipitation,  specific  methods  of  treatment,  and  individual  stream  flow 
characteristics  and  condition  would  influence  the  amount  and  effect  of 
increased  sedimentation.  Failure  of  the  proposed  chemical  spray  treat- 
ments would  also  reduce  fishery  habitat  quality.  Where  subsequent 
seeding  was  not  successful  (Soils  and  Vegetation  analyses),  increased 
runoff  would  occur  and  discharge  toxic  chemicals  (2,4-D)  into  nearby 
streams.  Fish  populations  would  be  affected  negatively  should  this 
occur;  however,  the  extent  of  this  impact  cannot  be  quantified  because 
of  the  above-mentioned  variables.  Also,  since  there  are  likely  to  be 
different  degrees  of  success  regarding  establishment  of  seedings  (Soils 
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analysis),  the  amount  of  runoff/erosion  would  vary,  as  would  the  degree 
of  chemical  contamination. 

The  impact  of  spraying  2,4-D  on  fish  is  highly  variable  and  affect- 
ed by  water  pH,  temperature,  water  hardness,  oxygen  content,  and  dilut- 
ant  rate.  The  50  percent  lethal  dose  (at  48  hours)  for  rainbow  trout  is 
over  three  times  the  levels  allowed  under  label  directions  for  applica- 
tion in  land  vegetation  treatments.  While  minor  impacts  to  fish  might 
be  realized,  compliance  with  vegetation  treatment  design  specifications 
(Appendix  8)  would  minimize  or  eliminate  adverse  impacts. 

Nine  of  the  14  allotments  proposed  for  vegetation  treatments  have 
fisheries  resources.  This  represents  nine  of  the  11  allotments  in  the 
ES  area  having  fisheries.  Total  mileage  affected  by  the  vegetation 
treatments  involved  could  be  as  high  as  32.75  miles  out  of  35.5  miles. 
However,  the  actual  mileage  may  be  less,  depending  on  the  location  of 
treatment  areas  and  whether  upper  or  lower  portions  of  a  stream  are 
involved. 

A  summary  of  the  impacts  to  fisheries  from  the  long-term  management 
actions  is  presented  in  table  3-14. 
Conclusions 

The  fencing  of  riparian/aquatic  habitat  would  allow  3.0  miles  of 
habitat  at  the  headwaters  of  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  Otter  Creek 
to  improve  to  excellent  condition.  These  waters  would  be  improved 
sufficiently  to  accommodate  reintroduction  of  the  sensitive  Bonneville 
(Utah)  cutthroat  trout.  Five  miles  of  riparian/aquatic  habitat  would  be 
improved  from  fair  to  good  condition  (in  addition  to  the  good  condition 
in  the  existing  Big  Creek  Exclosure).  There  would  also  be  an  improve- 
ment from  poor  to  fair  condition  on  3.5  miles  of  aquatic/riparian  habi- 
tat. The  remaining  23.5  miles  of  aquatic/riparian  habitat  would  remain 
in  poor  condition. 
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IMPACTS  TO  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  VALUES 

According  to  archaeological  investigation  and  clearance  procedures 
specified  in  the  proposed  action,  and  in  compliance  with  the  cooperative 
agreement  between  BLM  and  the  Utah  State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
(Appendix  7)  the  proposed  action  would  cause  little  or  no  impact  to 
archaeological  and  historical  values.  Existing  inventory  information 
indicates  that  there  are  no  sites  or  types  of  sites  which  could  not  be 
avoided  or  protected  from  disturbance  resulting  from  the  proposed  action; 
however,  the  possibility  exists  that  a  site  could  be  encountered.  If  a 
salvage  operation  was  required  at  such  a  location,  it  is  possible  that 
scientific  information  may  be  destroyed  that  could  have  been  better 
collected  at  some  time  in  the  future  with  improved  techniques. 


IMPACTS  TO  VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Visual  impact,  which  is  defined  as  contrast  with  an  area's  charac- 
teristic landscape,  would  not  be  noticeable  during  the  initial  implemen- 
tation phase.  Proposed  range  improvement  projects  would  be  designed  to 
fit  in  with  the  area's  characteristic  landscape  (Chapter  1).  There 
would,  however,  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  range  management  facil- 
ities over  that  presently  seen  on  the  landscape  (fences,  developed 
springs,  etc.).  The  78  miles  of  fence  proposed  in  the  long  term  would 
not  result  in  significant  visual  intrusion;  similarly,  7  miles  of  fenced 
riparian  livestock  exclosures  would  not  be  out  of  character  with  the 
existing  landscape  because  fencelines  are  common  in  the  area  and  lush 
natural  vegetation  inside  the  fences  would  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  surrounding  landscape.  However,  proposed  fencing  at  the  bottom  of 
Laketown  Canyon  in  the  Proposed  ACEC  area  would  adversely  affect  manage- 
ment objectives  to  preserve  or  improve  scenic  and  natural  resources. 
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The  extensive  vegetation  treatments  proposed  in  the  long  term  could 
result  in  major  alteration  of  vegetation  colors,  patterns,  and  surface 
textures.  Design  and  success  of  revegetation  projects  would  be  critical 
since  the  chance  exists  for  creation  of  a  landscape  obviously  altered  by 
human  actions  and  in  stark  contrast  with  the  characteristic  natural 
landscape.  Only  slight  and/or  temporary  (2  years  or  less)  visual  con- 
trasts would  be  evident,  since  aesthetic  design  and  constraints  as 
proposed  in  Chapter  1  would  be  followed.  Therefore,  long-term  visual 
impacts  would  be  minimized. 


IMPACTS  TO  LAND  USE 

Agriculture  (farming) 

Since  almost  all  arable  land  in  Rich  County  is  already  in  use,  it 
is  doubtful  that  any  more  intensification  in  agricultural  activity  would 
occur.  However,  proposed  changes  in  season  of  use  (e.g.,  later  turn-ons, 
earlier  turn-offs),  could  require  that  herds  be  retained  on  base  prop- 
erty longer  in  the  spring  or  earlier  in  the  fall,  possibly  causing 
changes  in  base  property  use.  If  these  changes  (livestock  staying 
longer  in  the  meadow  hay  production  areas)  affect  the  ranchers'  existing 
hay  production  schedules  to  any  appreciable  amount,  there  would  be  a 
potential  for  negative  economic  impacts.  In  addition,  the  confinement 
of  livestock  on  hay  meadows  in  the  spring  may  affect  the  health  and 
production  of  livestock,  especially  young  animals,  as  well  as  reduce 
meadow  hay  production.  The  extent  of  this  impact  would  vary  since  the 
proposed  delay  in  turn-on  ranges  from  5  to  30  days.  For  most  allotments, 
the  range  is  5  to  15  days  and  the  impacts  would  not  be  expected  to  be 
sizable. 
Livestock  Grazing 

Long-term  management  actions  proposing  increases  in  AUMs  would 
allow  ranchers  to  increase  herd  sizes.   In  actuality,  despite  the 
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proposed  increase  in  allowable  public  land  AUMs,  a  limiting  factor  to 
herd  sizes  could  be  ranchers'  ability  to  provide  and/or  obtain  feed  for 
livestock  when  they  have  been  turned-off  public  lands  and  returned  to 
base  property. 

In  addition,  actions  proposed  herein  would  require  closer  supervi- 
sion of  herds  by  ranchers  and  increased  workloads  involved  in  moving 
livestock  when  full  allowable  use  of  pastures  has  been  reached.  Oper- 
ators may  also  be  required  to  remove  livestock  from  certain  pastures  for 
as  long  as  2  years  while  seedings  become  established,  resulting  in  a 
demand  for  other  pasturage  for  the  animals  during  the  interim.  Suffic- 
ient additional  pasturage  may  not  be  available  to  operators  to  make  this 
adjustment. 

It  is  anticipated  that  implementation  of  the  proposal  would  impose 
an  increased  workload  on  BLM  Salt  Lake  District  Office  to  administer 
reductions,  restrictions,  management  decisions,  and  possible  trespass 
problems.  This  increased  workload  would  also  require  additional  funds 
and  personnel  being  made  available  to  BLM.  No  exact  numbers  of  addi- 
tional employees  or  increased  costs  can  be  determined  until  a  final 
range  management  program  is  selected  and  implementation  begins. 

An  additional  impact  to  existing  livestock  operations  on  private 
lands  would  be  likely.  Presently,  these  lands  along  with  public  land, 
provide  considerable  forage  for  winter  deer  populations  in  Rich  County. 
Deer  reportedly  use  private  lands  now,  particularly  hay  stacks  during 
winter  months  (Wildlife  Chapter  2).  As  deer  herds  continue  to  increase 
(Wildlife  Chapter  2),  and  forage  allocations  to  deer  are  proposed  to 
meet  future  demands,  increased  use  of  private  land  by  deer  would  be 
possible.  This  could  limit  hay  available  to  feed  livestock.  The  extent 
of  this  impact  is  not  known  since  each  livestock  operation  would  adjust 
differently  to  this  situation.  Some  operators  (no  doubt)  may  resort  to 
fencing  haystacks  and  choose  not  to  provide  forage  to  wintering  deer. 
Recreation 

The  proposed  action  contains  short  and  long-term  range  management 
proposals  that  would  affect  recreational  resources.   It  should  be  noted 
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that  the  proposed  long-term  monitoring  program  is  designed  to  ensure 
compliance  with  range  management  and  enhancement  or  protection  of  recrea- 
tional resources  as  discussed  below. 

Some  improvement  in  fishing  opportunities  may  occur  on  selected 
portions  of  the  following  streams  through  exclusion  of  livestock  use: 

Miles      Allotment 

Little  Creek  0.75  New  Canyon  Allotment 

Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek  0.75  New  Canyon  Allotment 

Randolph  Creek  1.75  Big  Creek  Allotment 

Spring  Creek  0.25  New  Canyon  Allotment 

Laketown  Creek  1.0  Laketown  Allotment 

Laketown  Creek  1.25  Twin  Peaks  Allotment 

North  Fork  Otter  Creek  (upper)  2.25  New  Canyon 

TOTAL  8.0 

However,  overall  fishing  opportunities  would  not  be  expected  to 
improve  significantly  over  existing  conditions  since  the  proposed  fenc- 
ing of  8  out  of  35.5  miles  of  stream  reaches  on  public  land  is  not 
considered  to  be  sufficient  to  noticeably  affect  this  recreation  activ- 
ity. 

The  streams  with  the  greatest  improvement  potential  are  Little, 
Middle  Fork  Otter  (Upper),  Randolph,  and  Spring  Creeks.  Laketown  Creek, 
which  already  has  fairly  good  fishing,  receives  some  natural  protection 
from  overuse  due  to  the  rugged  nature  of  Laketown  Canyon.  The  North 
Fork  of  Otter  Creek  (Upper)  has  a  small  channel  which  is  sometimes  dry 
and  which  could,  at  best,  provide  only  marginal  sport  fishing  opportun- 
ities if  waterflows  were  improved. 

On  the  remaining  11  streams  in  the  ES  area  (table  3-13,  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  sections)  livestock  restraining  measures,  changes  in 
season  of  use,  reductions  in  allocations  on  most  allotments,  and  the 
range  monitoring  program  may  cause  some  noticeable  improvement  in 
aquatic  stream  habitats. 
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Success  at  managing  for  improved  fishing  on  streams  outside  the 
exposures  would  depend  almost  entirely  on  how  well  the  wet  meadow  and 
critical  streambank  areas  can  be  protected  from  excessive  livestock 
foraging  and  trampling.  Management  efforts  other  than  those  that  would 
strictly  control  livestock  grazing  on  riparian  areas  would  result  in  no 
noticeable  improvement. 

Fishing  quality  may  improve  in  the  reservoirs  listed  in  table  2-20 
if  sedimentation  rates  are  reduced  and  cold  water  inflow  becomes  more 
stable.  Slow  improvement  could  occur  as  upstream  watersheds  stabilize 
through  changes  in  season  of  use  and  adjusted  stocking  levels. 

Utah  DWR  reports  deer  herds  are  increasing  (Chapter  2,  Wildlife). 
In  most  instances,  insufficient  forage  exists  to  meet  deer  needs.  The 
proposed  action  would  decrease  deer  forage  (Chapter  3,  Wildlife). 
Therefore,  deer  hunting  opportunities  would  decline  from  existing  condi- 
tions. 

A  less  direct  correlation  can  be  made  between  sage  grouse  habitat 
and  populations.  Public  land  in  Rich  County  does  provide  an  important 
component  of  sage  grouse  habitats.  The  wet  meadow  areas  adjacent  to 
active  sage  grouse  strutting  and  nesting  grounds  provide  a  source  of 
high  quality,  abundant  food  to  sage  grouse,  especially  the  young  (Chap- 
ter 3,  Wildlife).  Sage  grouse  hunting  opportunities  are  related  to  the 
condition  of  these  wet  meadow  areas  (fig.  2-15).  If  the  condition  of 
these  areas  improves,  sage  grouse  populations  may  increase  and  hunting 
opportunities  improve.  The  initial  action  would  not  improve  sage  grouse 
habitat  significantly,  neither  would  the  long-term  management;  therefore, 
hunting  opportunities  would  not  be  expected  to  change.  The  wildlife 
section  contains  more  detail  on  sage  grouse  impacts. 

Wildlife  viewing  opportunities  should  improve  with  the  initial 
phase  of  the  proposed  action,  particularly  in  the  protected  riparian 
areas,  because  more  healthy  diverse  vegetation  would  cause  improvement 
and  creation  of  a  wider  variety  of  wildlife  habitats  for  large  and  small 
mammals,  raptors,  songbirds,  insects,  reptiles,  etc. 
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The  livestock  exclusions  at  Woodruff  Creek  (3  acres),  and  New 
Canyon  (4  acres)  would  improve  quality  camping  opportunities  by  eliminat- 
ing livestock  problems  at  two  camping  spots.  Most  camping  outside  the 
developed  sites  occurs  on  wet  meadow  (riparian)  streamsides.  The  qual- 
ity of  camping  experiences  in  these  areas  would  continue  to  be  degraded 
from  livestock  presence  and  evidenced  by  lack  of  grass  in  trampled 
areas,  dust,  insects,  etc.  (Randolph  URA). 
Conclusion 

Riparian  vegetation  would  noticeably  improve  on  the  8  miles  of 
stream  reaches  proposed  for  fencing;  however,  fishing  quality  would  not 
improve  significantly  since  the  proposed  fenced  areas  cover  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  streammiles  involved. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  loss  of  deer  forage  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  action  would  reduce  deer  herd  levels  from  present  numbers. 
Wilderness 

No  wilderness  study  areas  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  action 
(see  Chapter  2,  Wilderness). 
Plans,  Controls,  and  Constraints 

The  proposed  action  could  initiate  new  or  revised  agreements  such 
as  the  range  management  agreements  between  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 
The  proposal  would  cause  a  conflict  with  existing  and  proposed  ranch 
plans  being  developed  between  SCS  and  private-land  ranchers  who  are  also 
BLM  permittees.  The  proposal  would  affect  private  lands  within  Bear 
Lake,  East  Woodruff,  and  Meachum  Canyon  Allotments  as  follows: 

SCS  has  drawn  up  a  two-pasture  deferment  grazing  system  for  the 
Bear  Lake  Allotment,  but  no  reduction  in  current  grazing  levels.  BLM 
would  propose  a  three-pasture  deferred  grazing  treatment  plan  and  a 
25-percent  stocking  reduction. 

SCS  has  an  existing  plan  affecting  the  East  Woodruff /Meachum  Canyon 
allotments  which  would  have  to  be  modified  to  comply  with  BLM  require- 
ments (on  public  lands  only).  SCS  considers  such  modifications  to  be 
minor  and  anticipates  no  major  problems  (personal  communication  SCS, 
February  1979). 
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Of  the  84  permittees  grazing  on  the  19  allotments  in  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit,  12  jointly  graze  the  Uinta  Allotment  in  the  Crawford 
Mountains  (located  in  Rich  County  but  excluded  from  the  planning  unit), 
administered  by  the  BLM  Rock  Springs  District  Office,  Wyoming.  This 
Uinta  Allotment  will  be  included  in  the  Pioneer  Trails  Grazing  Manage- 
ment ES  scheduled  for  completion  in  1985.  Depending  upon  survey-inven- 
tory findings  and  the  ES  proposals,  these  12  ranchers  could  face  future 
impacts  to  their  operations,  in  addition  to  those  received  as  a  result 
of  initial  and  long-term  actions  proposed  by  this  ES. 


IMPACTS  TO  RANCHER  ECONOMICS 

The  categories  of  direct  socioeconomic  impacts  which  would  likely 
result  from  the  implementation  of  the  proposed  action  are:  (1)  changes 
jn  gross  income  levels;  (2)  changes  in  ranch  expenses;  and,  (3)  possible 
alteration  of  established  base  property  use  patterns.  These  types  of 
changes  would  occur  to  all  three  ranching  operations,  though  to  differ- 
ing degrees  and  possibly  at  different  points  in  time.  The  actions  which 
would  initiate  these  changes  are:  (1)  increases  or  decreases  in  permit 
sizes;  (2)_shifti_ng_of_  current  seasons  of  use;  and,  (3)  implementation 
of  grazing  systems.  The  timing  of  the  potential  impacts  would  occur  in 
two  phases,  initial  action and  long-term  management. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  using  actual  livestock  use  data  to 
represent  the  existing  situation  and  the  potential  authorized  use  (the 
amount  of  forage  a  rancher  would  be  authorized  after  treatments,  etc.) 
to  represent  the  future  situation.  This  may  appear  to  bias  the  analysis 
somewhat  because _actu_aj  use  is  often  less  than  authorized  use.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  livestock  industry  could  utilize  the  additional  grazing 
capacity. 

In  the  Rich  County  area,  the  social/cultural  impacts  would  be 
secondary  to  and  largely  derived  from  the  direct  economic  impacts  to 
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livestock,  operations.  The  primary  impacts  would  not  be  distributed 
evenly  over  all  segments  of  the  Rich  County  population  since  not  all 
residents  are  directly  involved  in  agriculture.  The  proposed  action 
could  potentially  impact  roughly  half  of  the  agricultural  proprietor- 
ships (84  out  of  168  ±)  directly.  These  84  proprietorships  represent 
approximately  17  percent  of  the  countywide  employment  base  and  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  the  countywide  seasonal  income  base  (based  upon 
employment  and  income  information  for  1975  in  the  Randolph  PAA).  The 
aggregate  effect  of  the  initial  action  on  countywide  gross  personal 
income  is  less  than  a  1-percent  decrease.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  figure  pertains  to  aggregate  effects  on  the  whole  county 
economy.  Impacts,  both  positive  and  negative,  to  individuals  vary 
considerably  and  can,  in  some  cases,  prove  to  be  an  extreme  economic 
hardship  on  these  individuals,  as  well  as  some  support  industries,  which 
depend  on  agricultural  expenditures. 
Initial  Action 

Impacts  to  Local  Values  and  Attitudes 

Of  the  five  Rich  County  communities,  only  three  (Laketown,  Randolph, 
and  Woodruff)  have  the  potential  of  being  directly  impacted  by  the 
initial  action.  Table  3-15  displays  the  distribution  of  initial  action 
changes  in  AUMs.  Of  the  three  affected  communities,  it  appears  that 
Laketown  ranchers  would  receive  the  highest  average  percent  reduction  in 
AUMs  (14  percent).  However,  the  16  individuals  involved  represent  only 
7  percent  of  the  town  population  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  anticipated 
that  the  initial  action  would  precipitate  major  sociological  or  economic 
changes  in  the  community  itself.  The  same  is  true  of  Randolph  and 
Woodruff,  both  of  which  would  receive  smaller  percentage  reductions  in 
AUMs. 
Small  Scale  Operations 

The  initial  action  would  result  in  a  5-percent  reduction  in  the 
average  number  of  AUMs  for  the  small  rancher.  These  AUM  impacts  are 
translated  into  budgetary  terms  in  table  3-16,  column  2. 
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TABLE  3-15 


Distribution  of  Average  Initial  Action  AUM  Changes 
by  Ranch  Scale  and  Community 


Rancn  Scale  Community 

Outside 
Pi*  pk 

Small    Medium  Large  Laketown   Randolph  Woodruff   County 


Percent    (-5)     (-2)   1     (-14)     (-6)       7 
change 


4 


Number  of    43       31   30       16       47       33       0 

operators 

affected 


NOTE:  The  entries  in  the  above  table  depend  upon  the  combination  of  the 
changes  in  grazng  capacities  in  specific  allotments  and  the  predominant 
ranch  scale  or  the  predominant  hometown  residence  of  those  individuals 
using  those  allotments.  Therefore,  if  small  scale  ranches  are  the 
primary  users  of  the  allotments  which  would  receive  the  largest  cuts 
then  the  entry  for  the  small  scale  would  be  a  larger  negative  than  those 
for  the  other  scales.  If  the  allotments  which  are  used  primarily  by 
ranchers  from  Woodruff  received  the  largest  increases  in  grazing  capac- 
ity, then  the  entry  for  Woodruff  would  be  larger  than  those  for  the 
other  communities.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  correlation  between  the 
Ranch  Scale  side  of  the  table  and  the  Community  side.  The  number  of 
operators  affected  does  not  add  to  84  because  of  double  counting  (some 
operators  run  in  more  than  one  allotment). 


Jhl_effects  of  the  initial  action  on  the  small  ranch  budget  would 
be  essentially  reductions in  gross  and  net  incomes.  The  percentage 
reduction  in  net  income  would  be  larger  than  that  in  gross  income  be- 
cause fixed  costs  remain  constant  while  total  revenues  decrease. 

The  average  small  scale  operator  (except  for  the  13  ranchers  in 
Woodruff  Pastures)  may  receive  an  approximate  2-week  delay  in  his  normal 
turn-on  date  if  range  readiness  factors  do  not  allow  him  to  graze  until 
June  1  (Appendix  5).  This  could  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  rancher 
to  hold  his  herd  on  base  property  longer  than  normal  which,  in  turn, 
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TABLE  3-16 
Small  Scale  Ranch  Short  Term/Long  Term  Budget  Impacts 


Present 

Initial  Action 

(grazing 
adjustments) 

Long  Term" 

Management 

(initial  action, 

management,  and 

treatments) 

AUMs 

1,022 

W 

1,284 

INCOME 

Calf,  yearling, 

cow,  bull 

$9,218.00 

$8,757.00 

$11,615.00 

Lamb,  ewe,  ram, 
wool 

TOTAL  INCOME 
Change  from 
present 

9,218.00 

8,757.00 
(-461.00) 

11,615.00 
2,397.00 

COSTS      . 
Fixed  costs 
Variable  costs 
TOTAL 

Change  from 
present 

4,998.00 
2,793.00 
7,791.00 

4,998.00 

2,653.00 

7,651.00 

(-140.00) 

5,082.00 

3,519.00 

8,601.00 

810.00 

NET  INCOME 
Change  from 
present 

1,427.00 

1,106.00 
(-377.00) 

3,014.00 
1,587.00 

NET  INCOME  PER  AUM 
Change  from 
present 

1.40 

1.14 
(-0.26) 

,   2.35 
-T  "0.95 

BREAK-EVEN  POINT 
Change  from 
present 

$7,171.00 

$7,171.00 

$7,291.00 
120.00 

"From  table  2-22. 

Figures  based  upon  percentage?  in  table  3-15. 
^Figures  based  upon  percentages  in  table  3-19. 

Average  fixed  cost  per  scale  computed  by  the  sum  of  fixed  costs  per 

scale. 
eA  larger  break-even  number  represents  a  negative  financial  shift  for 

the  operator. 

Note:  The  figures  in  this  table  represent  averages  for  all  operations 
within  this  size  class.  Impacts  to  individual  operators  may  vary 
significantly  from  the  average.    3.74 


P,,/        would  modify  the  ways  in  which  he  might  be  able  to  use  his  property 
e.g.,  for  the  production  of  hay.   There  are  no  data  available  which 
J^uld  a11ow  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  effects  which  this  impact^ 
could  precipitate,  so  no  specific  projections  can  be  made  at  this  point 
as  to  how  this  action  would  impact  the  small  rancher's  viability. 
However,  if  the  action  inhibits  the  rancher's  hay  production  to  any 
large  degree,  there  is  the  potential  for  a  significant  negative  impact. 
By  comparison,  these  impacts  could  conceivably  outweigh  even  the  most 
severe  AUM  reductions  in  the  proposed  action.   It  is  likely  that  the 
demand  for  additional  spring  forage  (created  by  proposed  delays  in 
turn-on)  would  exceed  the  available  supply  in  the  immediate  area.   No 
projection  of  the  magnitude  of  this  situation  could  be  possible,  al- 
though price  is  almost  certain  to  rise,  subsequently  increasing  operat- 
ing costs  for  most  operations. 
Medium  Scale  Operations 

Initial  action  impacts  to  medium  scale  operations  would  result  in  a 
short  term  2-percent  reduction  in  numbers  of  allotted  AUMs  on  the  aver- 
age when  compared  to  the  current  average  stocking  level. 

The  effects  of  these  AUM  reductions  on  the  medium  scale  ranch 
budgets  are  presented  in  column  2  of  table  3-17.  The  overall  impact 
would  be  an  ^average  $259  reduction  in  net  income.  This  occurs  even 
though  the  average  medium  scale  rancher  is  already  operating  at  a 
$10,903  deficit. 

The  average  rancher  in  this  scale  may  also  receive  an  approximate 
2-week  delay  in  his  normal  turn-on  date  if  range  readiness  factors  do 
not  allow  him  to  graze  until  June  1.  Resulting  impacts  would  be  similar 
to  those  previously  discussed  for  small  scale  ranchers. 
Large  Scale  Operations 

Impacts  to  the  large  scale  ranchers,  in  contrast  to  the  small  and 
medium  operations,  are  mostly  positive.  On  the  average,  the  initial 
action  should  yield  a  1-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  AUMs  allotted 
to  these  operators,  compared  with  average  actual  use  over  the  past  few 
years.  Table  3-18  translates  the  1-percent  increase  in  AUMs  into 
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TABLE  3-17 

Medium  Scale  Ranch  Short  Term/Long  Term  Budget  Impacts 
—  ^or|g  jerm 

,      Management 
Initial  Action    (initial  action, 
(grazing       management,  and 
Present9 adjustments) treatments) 

AUMs  3,530  3,459  4,589 

INCOME 

Calf,  yearling,   $32,351.00        $31,704.00        $42,056.00 

cow,  bull 

Lamb,  ewe,  ram, 

wool  4,326.00  4,239.00  5,624.00 

TOTAL  INCOME      36,677.00         35,943.00         47,680.00 

Change  from      (-734. 00)        11,003. 00 

present 

COSTS 

Fixed  costsd  23,816.00  23,816.00  23,985.00 

Variable  costs  23,764.00  23,289.00  30,893.00 

TOTAL  47,580.00  47,105.00  54,878.00 

Change  from      (-475.00)  7,298.00 

present 

NET  INCOME      (-10,903.00)       (-11,162.00)        (-7,198.00) 

Change  from     (-259.00)         3,705.00 

present 

NET  INCOME  PER  AUM    (-3.09)  (-3.23)  (~1.57) 

Change  from     (-0.18)  1.52 

present 

BREAK-EVEN  POINT  $67,645.00         $67,645.00         $68  124.00 

Change  from     e479.00 

present 

jjFrom  table  2-22. 

Figures  based  upon  percentabes  in  table  3-15. 
^Figures  based  upon  percentages  in  table  3-19. 

Average  fixed  cost  per  scale  computed  by  the  sum  of  fixed  costs  per 

scale  (for  all  allotments  divided  by  total  number  of  operators  per 

scale. 
eLarger  break-even  number  represents  a  negative  financial  shift  for  the 

operator. 

Note:  The  figures  in  this  table  represent  averages  for  all  operations 
within  this  size  class.  Impacts  to  individual  opertors  may  vary  signi- 
ficantly from  the  average. 
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TABLE  3-18 
Large  Scale  Ranch  Short  Term/Long  Term  Budget  Impacts 

Long  Termc 
.      Management 
Initial  Action     (initial  action, 
(grazing       management,  and 
Present adjustments) treatments) 

AUMs  7,632  7,708  9,998 

INfOMFri 

$109,818.00        $110,916.00        $143,862.00 
Calf,  yearling, 
cow,  bull 

Lamb,  ewe,  ram, 

wool  

TOTAL  INCOME     $109,818.00        $110,916.00        $143 ',862!  00 

Change  from      1,098.00         34,044.00 

present 

COSTS 

Fixed  costs6  48,820.00  48,820.00  49,150.00 

Variable  costs  17,768.00  17,946.00  23,276.00 

TOTAL  66,588.00  66,766.00  72,426.00 

Change  from      178.00  5,838.00 

present 

NET  INCOME        43,230.00         44,150.00         71,436.00 

Change  from      920.00         28,206.00 

present 

NET  INCOME  PER  AUM     5.66  5.73  7.15 

Change  from      0.07  1.49 

present 

BREAK-EVEN  POINT  $58,243.00         $58,243.00         $58,637.00 

Change  from      (-394.00) 

present 

[jFrom  table  2-22. 

figures  based  upon  percentages  in  table  3-15. 

figures  based  upon  percentages  in  table  3-19. 

These  figures  include  nonlivestock  based  incomes  from  other  aspects  of 
the  ranch  operation  which  cannot  be  separated  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation available.   This  aspect  inflates  the  "per  AUM"  figures  consider- 

eably. 
Average  fixed  cost  per  scale  computed  by  the  sum  of  fixed  costs  per 
scale  (for  all  allotments)  divided  by  total  number  of  operators  per 

.pScale. 

A  larger  break-even  number  represents  a  negative  financial  shift  for 
the  operator. 

Note:  The  figures  in  this  table  represent  averages  for  all  operations 
within  this  size  class.  Impacts  to  individual  operators  may  vary  signi- 
ficantly from  the  averaqe. 
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budgetary  terms.   The  AUM  increase  would  yield  an  average  of  $178  per 
year  increase  in  net  revenue. 

The  average  large  operator  may  also  receive  an  approximate  2-week 
delay  in  his  normal  turn-on  date  if  range  readiness  factors  do  not  allow 
him  to  graze  livestock  until  June  1  with  impacts  similar  to  those  dis- 
cussed for  small  and  medium  scale  ranchers. 
Long-Term  Management 

Social/Cultural  Values 

Table  3-19  shows  the  distribution  of  AUM  changes  on  Rich  County 
communities  in  the  long-term  proposed  management.  Such  an  array  assumes 
that  the  basic  configuration  of  small,  medium,  and  large  scale  ranches 
would  not  be  changed  significantly  by  either  the  initial  action  or 
long-term  management. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  major  shifts  in  average  county 
employment,  income,  or  population  trends  would  result  from  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  proposed  action. 

The  most  detectable  social/cultural  impacts  would  be  in  the  area  of 
local  values  and  attitudes.  The  ranching  lifestyle  permeates  the  atti- 
tudes of  virtually  all  Rich  County  residents  whether  they  derive  their 
livelihood  directly  from  ranching  or  not.  The  proposed  action  may  be 
interpreted  by  local  residents  to  represent  restrictions  to  this  base 
lifestyle  and  thereby  affect  residents'  perceived  values  and  attitudes 
in  two  overall  ways:  (1)  by  suggesting  controls  on  the  individual 
rancher's  freedom  to  conceive  and  implement  his  own  decision-making 
process;  and  (2)  to  reduce  the  county's  autonomy  and  freedom  from  out- 
side interference. 

Small  Scale  Operator 

The  small  ranchers  would  receive  a  26-percent  net  increase  in 
allotted  numbers  of  AUMs  over  the  long  term.  This  figure  represents  a 
net  increase,  taking  into  account  the  initial  action  reductions  and  the 
assumed  eventual  addition  of  grazing  capacity  through  management  and 
treatments,  compared  with  the  average  active  use  levels. 
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TABLE  3-19 

Distribution  of  Long-Term  Percent  AUM  Changes 
by  Ranch  Scale  and  Community 


Ranch  Scale 


Community 


Outside 
Rich 
Small    Medium  Large  Laketown   Randolph  Woodruff   County 


Percent 
change 


26 


Number  of    43 

operations 

affected 


30  31 

31  30 


17 
16 


33 
47 


29 


33 


25 
8 


These  figures  represent  the  average  change  in  AUMs 
.all  scales  who  reside  in  each  respective  community. 
Some  double  counting  exists  because  of  some  permittees 
more  than  one  allotment. 


for  permittees  of 
operating  in 


NOTE:  The  entries  in  the  above  table  depend  upon  the  combination  of  the 
changes  in  grazng  capacities  in  specific  allotments  and  the  predominant 
ranch  scale  or  the  predominant  hometown  residence  of  those  individuals 
using  those  allotments.  Therefore,  if  small  scale  ranches  are  the 
primary  users  of  the  allotments  which  would  receive  the  largest  cuts, 
then  the  entry  for  the  small  scale  would  be  a  larger  negative  than  those 
for  the  other  scales.  If  the  allotments  which  are  used  primarily  by 
ranchers  from  Woodruff  received  the  largest  increases  in  grazing  capac- 
ity, then  the  entry  for  Woodruff  would  be  larger  than  those  for  the 
other  communities.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  correlation  between  the 
Ranch  Scale  side  of  the  table  and  the  Community  side.  The  number  of 
operators  affected  does  not  add  to  84  because  of  double  counting  (some 
operators  run  in  more  than  one  allotment). 
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Column  3  of  table  3-16  indicates  that  despite  long-term  increases 
in  both  fixed  and  variable  costs,  increases  in  revenues  would  more  than 
compensate,  leaving  the  average  small  operator  with  about  $2,400  per 
year  gross  income  more  than  at  the  present  time.  His  net  income  rises 
from  $1.40  per  AUM  to  $2.35  per  AUM,  an  increase  of  $0.95. 

Medium  Scale  Operator 

Impacts  to  these  ranchers  appear  to  be  largely  beneficial  (column 
3,  table  3-17).  Although  the  figures  for  net  income  indicate  that  the 
average  medium  scale  rancher  may  still  be  operating  at  a  deficit,  his 
overall  position  would  be  appreciably  improved  over  the  past  average. 
The  deficit  net  income  per  AUM  would  be  reduced  from  -$3.05  to  -$1.57. 
Also,  such  additional  AUMs  may  replace  some  of  the  medium  scale  opera- 
tor's reliance  on  purchased  feed  ($14,000  annually,  table  2-22,  Ranch 
Budget  Sheets).  Reducing  such  costs  by  70  percent  may  put  this  scale 
into  a  profitable  position. 

Large  Scale  Operator 

The  impact  on  the  large  scale  operators  should  also  prove  to  be 
beneficial.  The  average  increase  in  AUMs  is  nearly  31  percent  (table 
3-18)  which  yields  a  substantial  increase  in  both  net  revenue  and  net 
revenue  per  AUM.  This  latter  result  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
rancher's  fixed  costs  can  be  proportioned  over  a  much  larger  number  of 
AUMs,  raising  the  net  revenue  per  AUM  amount  by  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
current  average  (table  3-18,  columns  1  and  3)  from  $5.66  per  AUM  to 
$7.15. 
Potential  Impacts  from  Treatments 

As  noted  in  Land  Use  section  this  chapter,  there  may  be  restric- 
tions to  grazing  for  as  long  as  2  years  after  seedings  have  been  per- 
formed. As  a  means  of  estimating  how  this  might  affect  the  three  ranch 
scales  during  the  long  term,  the  following  assumptions  and  calculations 
were  made  in  order  to  establish  a  "worst  case"  example. 

1.  Assume  that  no  other  grazing  land  is  available  upon  which  to 
displace  the  temporarily  lost  AUMs. 
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2.  Assume  that  the  lost  AUMs  would  be  supported  for  the  normal 
season  of  use  on  purchased  hay  at  $65  per  ton. 

3.  Assume  800  pounds  of  hay  would  be  needed  to  support  one  animal 
for  1  month. 

4.  Assume  that  the  proposed  AUM  levels  apply  after  the  initial 
action  adjustments  have  been  made. 

5.  Assume  that  seasonal  dependency  percentages  (from  table  2-23) 
apply. 

6.  Assume  that  grazing  fees  for  two  seasons  would  not  be  paid. 
This  would  lead  to  the  following  results:   ($65  per  ton  for  hay) 

(0.40  ton  of  hay  per  head  per  month)  (12  months  grazing  lost)  equals 
$312  per  head  for  the  total  period  as  a  constant.  Applying  this  figure 
to  each  size  class,  one  obtains: 

Small  Scale  ($312  per  head)  (62  head  total)  (.42  dependence)  = 
$8,124. 

Medium  Scale  ($312  per  head)  (277  head  total)  (.24  dependence)  = 
$20,741. 

Large  Scale  ($312  per  head)  (541  head  total)  (.34  dependence)  = 
$57,389. 

Offsetting  some  of  these  expenses  somewhat  are  the  grazing  fees 
foregone  for  the  two  seasons  lost,  yielding: 

Small  Scale  $8,124  -  $533  =  $7,591  maximum  costs. 

Medium  Scale  $20,741  -  $1,476  =  $19,265  maximum  costs. 

Large  Scale  $57,389  -  $2,858  =  $54,531  maximum  costs. 

These  figures  represent  the  maximum  amount  of  additional  variable 
costs  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  average  operator  in  each  class  for 
a  2-consecutive-year  grazing  season  restriction.  This  would  occur  in 
all  allotments  scheduled  for  seedings  at  the  interface  between  the 
initial  action  and  the  long-term  management  phases  of  the  proposed 
action.  These  expenses  would  be  reflected  as  additions  to  the  opera- 
tors' variable  costs. 
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Summary  of  Long-Term  Economic  Impacts 

A  possible  consequence  of  initial  reductions,  especially  if  the 
lower  stocking  rates  are  carried  over  for  a  long  period  of  time  (greater 
than  5  years)  could  be  a  depletion  of  the  capital  resources  of  the 
operator.  If  such  a  depletion  were  to  reach  a  certain  level,  the  ranch- 
er may  become  financially  unable  to  rebuild  his  herd  in  the  future  to 
take  advantage  of  additional  forage,  should  it  become  available. 

In  general,  it  is  also  assumed  that  it  would  be  very  disruptive  for 
the  rancher  to  respond  to  such  fluxuations  over  shorter  periods  of  time. 
That  is,  he  could  not  readily  absorb  a  reduction  one  year,  then  utilize 
an  increase  the  next,  and  so  forth.  Herd  rebuilding,  especially  through 
replacement  with  calf  crops,  requires  a  considerable  period  of  time  (5 
to  10  years  in  many  cases).  Net  income  for  this  period  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.   It  would  appear  from  the  analyses  that  the  medium 

scale  operator  would  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  these  types  of 

ii 
problems. 

All  three  ranch  classes  appear  to  have  been  aided  in  the  long  term 
by  the  proposed  action  (providing  the  increased  level  of  forage  produc- 
tion is  maintained).  However,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  medium  scale 
remains  in  a  tenuous  position  (table  3-20).  This  being  the  case,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  national  trends  toward  larger,  more 
capital-intensive  livestock  operations  would  become  more  prevalent  in 
Rich  County  and  that  many  of  the  medium-sized  ranchers  may  either  leave 
the  business  for  other1  empl oy merit  or  retire  without,  passing  the  ranch  on 
ias_a____fajp"%^ba£ed_o_peration.  It  is  difficult  to  project  a  future  trend 
for  the  small  scale  rancher.  The  long-term  proposed  actions  tend  to 
favor  the  small  scale  with  higher  profits,  although  profit  margins  seem 
to  be  less  crucial  with  these  operators  because  of  their  reduced  depend- 
ence on  ranching  as  the  sole  source  of  livelihood.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  project  that  there  would  be  no  major  shifts  in  the  numbers  of  small 
scale  ranchers  in  the  next  10  to  20  years.  This  projection  could  be 
altered  if  some  of  the  medium  scale  ranchers  reduce  their  operations 
and,  essentially,  transfer  into  the  smaller  class. 
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TABLE  3-20 


AUMs 

Gross  Income 
Fixed  costs 
Variable  costs 
TOTAL  COSTS 


Long-Term  Ranch  Economics  Summary 


Small  Scale 


1,284 

$11,615.00 

5,208.00 

3,519.00 

$8,601.00 


Medium  Scale 


4,589 

$47,680.00 
23,985.00 
30,893.00 

$54,878.00 


Large  Scale 


9,998 

$143,862.00 

49,150.00 

23,276.00 

$72,426.00 


Net  income        $3,014.00 
Break-even  point   $7,291.00 


(-$7,198.00) 
$68,124.00 


$71,436.00 
$58,637.00 


In  general,  the  long-term  proposed  increases  in  AUMs  should  help  to 
ffiP1^1' ate  the  caP"1' ta1  values  of  the  ranchers'  grazing  permits,  assuming 
that.the  increases  in  AUM  numbers  available  on  BLM  lands  do  not  increase 
the  level  of  the  ranch  dependencies  on  "nonbase"  grazing.  The  maximum 
sales  value  of  the  grazing  permit  (Appendix  15)  would  remain  unchanged. 
Conclusions 

The  most  pronounced  impacts  to  local  values  and  attitudes  would 
occur  at  the  implementation  of  the  proposed  action  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  change  that  would  be  incurred  by  ranchers.  The  primary  attitud- 
inal  impacts  would  derive  from  the  effects  that  BLM  management  actions 
have  on  rancher  incomes.  Small  sxale__ranchers  would  incur  a/^zpercenO 
reduction  in  net  ranch  income  from  the  initial  action  (table  3-16),  but 
a  111-percent  potential  increase  in  the  long  term.  The  medium  scale 
ranchers  would  experience  a  2-percent  reduction  in  net  ranch  income  in 
the  short  term,  but  a  51-percent  potential  increase  over  the  long  term 
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(table  3-17).  Large  scale  ranchers  would  receive  a  2-percent  increase 
in  the  short  term  and  a  65-percent  potential  increase  in  net  ranch 
income  in  the  long  term  (table  3-18). 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  implementing  the  proposed  action  would 
result  in  substantial  modification  of  the  Rich  County  livestock  industry 
on  the  whole.  Some  individual  operators,  especially  in  the  medium 
scale,  who  are  currently  in  a  marginal  position  may  leave  the  business 
or  reduce  their  level  of  involvement  by  taking  on  other  employment. 
Despite  long-term  potential  increases  in  incomes,  it  is  likely  that 
those  operations  in  the  medium  scale  will  experience  continued  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  a  reasonable  profit  and  many  may  eventually  leave  the 
industry. 
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CHAPTER  4 

MITIGATING  MEASURES  NOT 

INCLUDED  IN  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


CHAPTER  4 
MITIGATING  MEASURES 

Mitigating  measures  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  proposed  action 
are  set  forth  under  Design  Restrictions  and  Standard  Operation  Require- 
ments for  Range  Developments  section  plus  provisions  contained  in  Admin- 
istrative Options  and  Flexibility  section,  both  contained  in  Chapter  1 
and  Appendix  8,  Summary  of  Project  Design  Specifications. 
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CHAPTER  5 
ANY  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  WHICH  CANNOT 
BE  AVOIDED  SHOULD  THE  PROPOSAL  BE  IMPLEMENTED 


BmmB^^HBOH^BUBBIIH!! 


CHAPTER  5 
ADVERSE  IMPACTS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED 
SHOULD  THE  PROPOSAL  BE  IMPLEMENTED 


INTRODUCTION 


Design  restrictions  and  standard  operation  requirements  presented 
in  Chapter  1  would  reduce  or  avoid  some  of  the  adverse  impacts  that 
could  result  from  implementation  of  the  proposed  action.  No  additional 
mitigating  measures  were  identified  in  Chapter  4;  therefore,  this  chap- 
ter is  a  summary  of  adverse  impacts  identified  in  Chapter  3  which  cannot 
be  avoided  if  the  proposed  initial  and/or  long  term  management  actions 
are  implemented.  Since  there  were  no  significant  adverse  impacts  to 
climate,  geology,  or  topography  identified  in  Chapter  3,  these  resources 
will  not  be  addressed  in  this  chapter. 


AIR  QUALITY 

Initial  Action 

There  would  be  no  appreciable  change  in  air  quality  in  the  Randolph 
ES  area  from  the  proposed  initial  management  action. 
Long-Term  Management 

Negative  impacts  from  burning  sagebrush  would  occur  over  the  period 
of  the  burn  (a  few  days  at  most).  Emissions  from  sagebrush  burning 
include  heat,  gasses,  and  particulate  matter.  The  majority  of  the 
gasses  released  would  be  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon  monoxide,  and  hydro- 
carbons. Since  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS) 
regarding  nitrogen  oxides  are  based  on  an  annual  average  basis  (as 
nitrogen  dioxide),  the  burnings  are  not  anticipated  to  violate  the 
NAAQS.  The  short  term  NAAQS  for  carbon  monoxide  (8-hour  and  1-hour), 
particulate  matter  (24-hour),  and  hydrocarbons  (3-hour,  6:00  to  9:00 
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a.m.)  could  be  approached  or  exceeded.  These  negative  impacts  from  a 
burn  would  be  felt  over  the  immediate  area  of  the  burn  and  would  de- 
crease rapidly  with  distance. 

Herbicide  application  by  aircraft  would  involve  spraying  of  a 
mixture  of  2,4-D,  carrier  (the  material  in  which  the  herbicide  is  sus- 
pended), and  small  amounts  of  other  additives  (emulsifiers  and  wetting 
agents).  Although  the  herbicide  would  be  applied  in  a  manner  to  maxi- 
mize the  amount  of  herbicide  reaching  the  ground,  some  of  the  emulsion 
would  disperse  into  the  atmosphere  due  to  its  volatile  nature.  The 
amount  of  this  dispersed  herbicide  is  unknown,  but  studies  have  shown 
the  impacts  to  be  negligible. 


SOILS 


Initial   Action 


No  adverse  impacts  identified. 
Long-Term  Management 

An  increase  in  livestock  grazing  intensity  would  result  in  added 
soil  compaction  and  a  reduction  of  surface  cover  within  the  Meachum 
Canyon  Allotment.  Erosion  is  expected  to  increase  on  the  390  acres  of 
native  range. 

Erosion  would  increase  on  5,072  burned  acres  until  the  newly  seeded 
plants  establish  themselves  (1  to  2  years).  The  anticipated  unsuccess- 
ful seedings  (53  percent)  would  increase  both  the  duration  and  severity 
of  the  soil  loss  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  5  years. 

After  complete  implementation  of  the  proposed  action,  soil  erosion 
would  be  increased  on  506  acres  (table  3-4).  Impacts  cannot  be  predict- 
ed for  the  2,611  acres  of  land  proposed  for  disposal  and  the  7  acres 
proposed  for  recreation  development. 
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VEGETATION 


Initial  Action 


There  would  be  continued  overuti 1 ization  of  desirable  species  on 
83,428  acres  due  to  utilization  rates  exceeding  50  percent  on  Woodruff 
Pastures,  South  Woodruff,  Eastman,  Bear  Lake,  Big  Creek,  Duck  Creek,  and 
New  Canyon  (table  3-5).  Due  to  the  procedure  employed  to  allocate 
forage  between  cattle,  sheep,  and  wildlife,  it  appears  that  quality 
forage  would  be  under-allocated  to  wildlife,  which  would  result  in 
overutilization  of  species  preferred  by  both  deer  and  livestock  on 
critical  deer  winter  range  and  deer  summer  range. 

The  quantity  of  forage  available  to  livestock  would  decrease  104 
AUMs  by  fencing  208  acres  of  riparian  habitat. 
Long-Term  Management 

There  would  be  an  initial  decline  in  livestock  forage  condition, 
composition,  and  density  of  key  species,  forage  production,  apparent 
trend  and  plant  vigor  from  vegetation  treatments  on  65,187  acres.  In 
the  event  of  seeding  failure,  an  increase  in  annuals,  forbs,  and  other 
undesirable  species  would  occur  in  the  treatment  area  on  as  much  as 
approximately  34,000  acres. 

The  benefits  from  grazing  and  resting  treatments,  level  of  use 
adjustments,  range  readiness  turn-on  date,  changes  in  season  of  use,  and 
range  development  would  not  improve  condition  or  forage  production, 
except  in  the  short  term  within  5  to  10  years  after  the  seedings.  There 
would  be  a  decline  in  production  after  the  seedings  from  25,400  AUMs 
(table  3-7)  to  pretreatment  levels  of  22,350  AUMs. 

Loss  of  104  AUMs  for  livestock  from  riparian  habitat  fencing  would 
carry  over  from  the  initial  action. 

Overutilization  on  critical  deer  winter  range  (16,800  acres)  and 
deer  summer  range  (123,498  acres)  would  carry  over  from  the  initial 
action. 

Construction  of  proposed  projects  (fences,  pipelines,  wells,  and 
troughs)  would  remove  vegetation  on  116  acres  in  the  ES  area. 
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Revegetation  would  be  partially  established  in  5  years.  Where  revegeta- 
tion  failed,  sites  would  revegetate  naturally  to  annuals,  forbs,  and 
other  less  desirable  species. 
Conclusion 

Generally,  the  proposed  action  would  not  measurably  change  the 
livestock  forage  condition,  vigor,  density,  or  production  in  the  long 
term.  The  livestock  forage  condition  rating  would  still  be  at  pretreat- 
ment  levels  of  good  -  41,  fair  -  54,  and  poor  -  5  percent,  respectively, 
and  the  objectives  to  improve  the  livestock  and  wildlife  forage  produc- 
tion would  not  be  attained. 


WATER 


Initial  Action 


There  would  be  increased  streambank  sloughing  and  sedimentation  in 
Home  and  Laketown  Creeks  as  a  result  of  increases  in  grazing  intensity 
on  Meachum  Canyon  and  Twin  Peaks  Allotments.  The  impacts  on  water 
quality  from  disposal  of  2,611  acres  and  withdrawal  of  7  acres  proposed 
for  recreation  site  developments  are  unknown. 
Long-Term  Management 

Vegetation  manipulation  in  Bear  Lake,  Big  Creek,  Dry  Basin,  Duck 
Creek,  Kearl ,  Laketown,  Meachum  Canyon,  New  Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek,  Sage 
Creek,  Twin  Peaks,  and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotments  would  cause  in- 
creased runoff,  sedimentation,  and/or  possible  chemical  pollution  from 
herbicides.  Streams  or  reservoirs  that  may  be  affected  are:  Bear  Lake, 
Randolph  Creek,  Big  Creek,  Old  Canyon  Creek,  Six-Mile  Reservoir,  North 
and  South  Forks  of  Six-Mile  Creek,  North  and  South  Forks  of  Sage  Creek, 
Laketwon  Canyon  Creek,  Home  Creek,  North,  Middle,  and  South  Forks  of 
Otter  Creek,  New  Canyon  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Little  Creek,  Little  Creek 
Reservoir,  Birch  Creek,  and  Birch  Creek  Reservoir. 
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The  increased  runoff  and  sedimentation  would  result  from  the  loss 
of  litter  and  cover  after  burning.  Chemical  pollution  would  result 
after  spraying.  The  increased  runoff  and  sedimentation  would  be  short- 
term  impacts  and  would  be  continually  reduced  once  the  seeding  becomes 
established.  The  chemical  pollution  would  be  short  term  and  would  last 
only  for  a  few  hours  after  the  actual  spraying  since  the  decay  rate  of 
the  2,  4-D  emulsion  used  in  spraying  is  rapid. 


WILDLIFE 

Major  quality  forage  shortages  would  develop  on  all  fair  and  poor 
condition  ranges  from  livestock  use  of  the  preferred  deer  forage  and  the 
failure  of  proposed  management  to  provide  the  additional  AUMs  necessary 
to  feed  the  expanding  deer  herds.  Critical  deer  winter  range  in  Wood- 
ruff Pastures  would  remain  in  poor  condition  from  absence  of  preferred 
species.  These  conditions  would  produce  overgrazing  on  and  decline  of 
the  preferred  deer  forage,  followed  by  malnutrition  and  possible  starva- 
tion within  the  deer  herds.  The  deer  herds  could  not  increase  to  the 
UDWR  desired  levels. 

Table  5-1  shows  the  projected  long  term  deer  forage  quantity 
shortages. 

Eight  known  sage  grouse  populations  would  experience  major  to 
severe  alteration  of  their  habitat  from  vegetation  treatments.  All 
seventeen  known  complexes  would  experience  a  continued  decline  of  cover 
and  forage  from  the  grazing  treatments.  Sage  grouse  populations  would 
decline  or  abandon  the  area. 

Twenty-seven  miles  of  riparian  habitat  would  continue  to  decline  to 
very  poor  condition,  providing  minimal  use  to  wildlife.  Wildlife  depend- 
ent upon  riparian  areas  would  decline  in  diversity  and  population  size. 
Some  species  would  die  and  others  would  abandon  the  areas. 
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TABLE  5-1 
Future  Deer  Bulk  Forage  Allocations 


Seasonal 

AUMs 

Deer 

Critical 
Winter  Range 

AUMs 

Al lotment 

Total 

Demand 

Sh 

ortfall 

Total 

Demand 

Sh 

ortfall 

Bear  Lake 

184 

217 

33 

Big  Creek 

1,610 

1,646 

36 

172 

227 

55 

Deseret 

751 

68 

Dry  Basin 

337 

564 

227 

Duck  Creek 

537 

678 

141 

Eastman 

258 

330 

72 

68 

150 

82 

East  Woodruff 

172 

518 

346 

Kearl 

55 

235 

180 

Laketown 

112 

188 

76 

118 

184 

66 

Meachum  Canyon 

132 

186 

54 

37 

67 

30 

Middle  Ridge 

251 

251 

New  Canyon 

2,464 

2,622 

158 

Rabbit  Creek 

202 

395 

193 

Sage  Creek 

647 

1,254 

607 

Session 

40 

40 

South  Woodruff 

171 

414 

243 

408 

646 

238 

Stuart 

188 

255 

67 

Twin  Peaks 

87 

461 

374 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

1,187 

1,286 

99 

1,320 

2,704 

1,384 

TOTAL 

7,971 

11,068 

3,097 

3,246 

4,518 

1,955 
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FISHERIES 

Initial  Action 

There  would  be  continued  decline  on  27  miles  of  riparian  habitat  on 
the  ES  area.   BLM  would  lose  management  opportunities  on  1.75  miles  of 
riparian  habitat  through  disposal  of  the  Middle  Ridge  Allotment. 
Long-Term  Management 

Habitat  value  and  condition  would  continue  to  decline  on  25.25 
miles  of  riparian  habitat,  of  which  11.75  stream  miles  are  potentially 
suitable  habitat  for  the  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout.  This  trout 
is  a  sensitive  species  proposed  for  reintroduction  into  the  ES  area. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  VALUES 

Vegetation  treatments  may  disturb  presently  unknown  archaeological 
and  historical  sites  within  the  planning  unit.  Increased  erosion  from 
the  treated  areas  may  cause  a  loss  to  archaeological  and  historical 
values. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Vegetation  treatments  and  range  developments  would  reduce  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  landscape. 

Fencing  at  the  bottom  of  Laketown  Canyon  in  the  proposed  ACEC  area 
would  adversely  affect  management  objectives  to  preserve  or  improve 
scenic  and  natural  resources. 
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LAND  USE 

Later  turn-on  and/or  earlier  turn-off  dates  under  the  change  in 
season  of  use  would  require  longer  periods  of  livestock  grazing  on  base 
property.  This  may  conflict  with  hay  production  on  the  operators' 
private  lands. 

Implementation  of  the  proposal  would  impose  increased  workloads  on 
the  BLM  Salt  Lake  District  Office  to  administer  management  actions. 
This  would  require  additional  funds  and  personnel  being  made  available 
to  BLM. 
Recreation 

Forage  losses  to  deer  would  cause  deer  hunting  opportunities  to 
decl i  ne. 

Disturbance  of  sage  grouse  complexes  through  vegetation  treatments 
and  subsequent  losses  of  sage  grouse  populations  would  reduce  hunting 
opportunities. 


SOCIOECONOMICS 

The  adverse  impacts  associated  with  socioeconomics  result  primarily 
from  initial  action  reductions  in  grazing  capacities.  The  long-term 
management  proposal  tends  to  compensate  for  the  initial  cuts  by  even- 
tually returning  lost  AUMs  or  by  yielding  net  increases  in  grazing 
capacity  in  most  allotments.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded  that  over  all , 
there  would  not  be  long-term  adverse  economic  impacts.  However,  it  is 
anticipated  that  despite  long-term  increases,  there  would  remain  an 
attitudinal  resistance  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  most  livestock 
operators  toward  any  proposed  controls,  reductions,  monitoring  programs 
(such  as  ear-tagging),  etc.,  with  would  impinge  on  their  normal  opera- 
tions. There  also  exists  the  problem  that  some  operators,  if  severely 
effected  in  the  short-term,  would  be  driven  out  of  the  business.   The 


effect  of  this  would  probably  be  that  those  remaining  in  the  livestock 
industry  who  pos5ess  sufficient  capital  would  buy  out  these  operations 
and  the  overall  effect  would  be  an  increased  consolidation  of  ownerships 
within  the  industry. 

If  season  of  use  changes  and/or  post  vegetation  treatment  grazing 
restrictions  result  in  operators  having  to  purchase  feed  to  support 
"lost  AUMs",  the  results  would  soon  be  catastrophic.  Net  incomes  per 
AUM  would  drop  to  zero  or  worse  in  less  than  3  months  of  feeding  hay  (at 
$65  per  ton  and  800  pounds  per  animal  unit  per  month)  for  the  most 
profitable  operations,  more  rapidly  for  the  less  profitable. 

Some  allotments  would  receive  initial  reductions  which  would  either 
be  carried  into  the  long-term  management  or  would  be  only  partially 
replaced  in  the  long  term.  These  allotments  and  their  long-term  impacts 
are  reductions  o  ":  Bear  Lake  -  14  percent;  Eastman  -  6  percent;  Kearl  - 
62;  and  South  Woodruff  -  14  percent.  The  individuals  using  these  allot- 
ments would  incur  both  short  and  long-term  losses  in  AUMs  and,  subse- 
quently, losses  of  income.  Two  operators  in  the  small  ranch  size  class 
would  receive  an  average  6  percent  reduction;  two  medium  size  operators 
would  receive  an  average  38  percent  reduction;  and  three  large  size 
operators  would  receive  an  average  37  percent  reduction.  However,  there 
would  be  no  adverse  impacts  to  any  of  the  ranch  size  classes  taken  as  a 
whole. 
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CHAPTER  6 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  USES  OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT 

AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


CHAPTER  6 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  USES  OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

This  chapter  discusses  long-term  productivity  of  the  environment 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  implementation  and  operation  of  the 
proposed  action.  The  timeframe  in  which  this  relationship  is  analyzed 
is  not  the  same  as  in  the  proposed  action.  The  short-term  period  refers 
to  the  20  years  during  which  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  action  are 
expected  to  be  accomplished.  Long  term  refers  to  the  time  after  attain- 
ment of  proposed  objectives  when  subsequent  effects  of  the  proposed 
action  would  still  impact  the  environment. 

Although  air  quality  standards  would  not  be  violated,  spraying  of 
herbicides  or  burning  would  reduce  air  quality  3  days  annually  during 
those  periods  in  the  short  term  when  such  activities  were  taking  place 
(5-year  period).  No  significant  long-term  impacts  to  air  quality  are 
anticipated. 

There  would  be  increased  erosion  on  5,188  acres  over  a  12-year 
period  in  the  short  term.  Twenty  years  after  implementation,  soil 
erosion  would:  (1)  be  reduced  on  72,413  acres,  decreasing  sediment 
loads,  and  improving  water  quality  in  streams  draining  treated  areas; 
(2)  remain  unchanged  on  64,761  acres,  and  (3)  would  increase  on  506 
acres  of  public  land.  Increased  sediment  loads  and  decreased  water 
quality  would  occur  in  Home  Creek  and  Laketown  Creek.  It  is  probable 
that  this  situation  would  continue  into  the  long  term  unless  the  moni- 
toring programs  discussed  in  Appendix  8  result  in  adjustments  that  would 
further  reduce  soil  erosion. 

In  the  short  term,  proposed  vegetation  treatments  and  water  devel- 
opments would  increase  livestock  forage  by  2,256  AUMs  and  wildlife 
forage  by  2,865  AUMs.  Riparian  vegetation  on  208  acres  would  be  improv- 
ed to  excellent  condition  through  exclusion  of  livestock  use. 

Riparian  vegetation  and  water  quality  on  the  208  acres  would  con- 
tinue to  improve  throughout  the  long  term  until  climax  vegetation 
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condition  was  achieved.  Due  to  a  dietary  overlap  between  livestock  and 
deer  (Appendix  6)  and  the  increased  intensity  of  livestock  use  on  the 
seedings,  it  is  expected  that  the  increased  amounts  of  livestock  and 
wildlife  forage  up  to  36,700  AUMs  would  decline  to  pretreatment  levels 
of  30,785  AUMs  in  the  long  term.  Overuse  of  key  forage  plants  by  wild- 
life and  livestock  would  result  in  a  decline  in  the  vigor  and  productiv- 
ity of  these  plants.  This,  in  turn,  could  cause  the  condition  of  the 
existing  deer  herd  to  decline  and  may  reduce  deer  numbers.  The  poten- 
tial deer  herd  size  suggested  by  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 
(9,036  animals)  would  not  be  achieved.  Eight  or  more  sage  grouse  popu- 
lations would  have  a  major  portion  of  their  habitat  removed,  resulting 
in  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  sage  grouse  numbers. 

Grass  and  forb  vegetation  on  27  miles  of  unfenced  streambanks  would 
increase  in  vigor  and  density  as  a  result  of  deferring  livestock  use  in 
both  the  short  and  long  term,  but  the  willows  and  other  woody  vegetation 
would  decline  in  condition,  vigor,  density,  and  production. 

As  a  result  of  fencing  208  acres  of  riparian  vegetation,  3  miles  of 
fisheries  habitat  would  improve  to  excellent  condition  and  5.5  miles 
would  improve  to  good  condition.  This  improvement  would  occur  in  the 
short  term  and  extend  into  the  long-term  period. 

Long-term  impacts  would  result  in  the  loss  of  habitat  suitable  for 
introduction  of  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout  on  7  of  10  miles  of 
stream.  In  addition  to  the  7  miles  unsuitable  for  Bonneville  (Utah) 
cutthroat  trout  habitat,  18.25  stream  miles  would  remain  in  poor  to  fair 
condition. 

Required  inventory  and  assessment  of  prehistoric  and  historic 
resources  that  would  be  directly  affected  by  the  proposal  (treatments 
and  improvements)  would  provide  immediate  gains  in  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  area  and  provide  a  data  base  for  long-term  gains. 

If  an  inventory  did  not  discover  an  existing  site  and  it  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  during  vegetation  treatments  or  construction  of  im- 
provements, there  would  be  a  long-term  loss  of  data. 
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In  the  long  term  as  the  vegetation  moves  toward  climax,  visual 
resources  would  tend  to  become  more  natural;  treatments  would  not  be  as 
noticeable. 

Should  livestock  remain  on  private  farmland  longer  in  the  spring  or 
return  earlier  in  the  fall  because  of  the  range  readiness  turn-on  date, 
hay  production  would  be  reduced.  The  livestock  would  trample  meadows 
and  harvest  the  hay  before  cutting.  This  situation  would  occur  in  the 
short  term  and  extend  throughout  the  long-term  period  as  well. 

In  the  short  term,  deer  hunting  opportunities  would  be  increased  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  a  quality  fisheries  on  3  miles  of  stream. 
Sage  grouse  hunting  opportunities  would  be  reduced. 

During  the  long  term,  deer  hunting  opportunities  are  expected  to 
decline  as  a  result  of  the  overuse  of  key  forage  species.  The  quality 
fishery  would  continue  and  perhaps  sage  grouse  hunting  opportunities 
would  increase  as  natural  plant  succession  restored  the  sagebrush  compo- 
sition. 

In  both  the  short  and  long  term,  the  losses  of  net  income  to  all 
scales  of  operation  could  cause  some  small  and  medium  operators  to  sell 
out  to  the  larger  operators  who  have  greater  operating  efficiencies  with 
less  cost  per  marketable  pound  of  beef.  The  adjustments  in  utilization, 
management  restrictions,  and  vegetation  treatments  in  the  short  term 
would  result  in  no  appreciable  increase  in  forage  production,  stocking 
rates,  or  ranch  income  in  the  long  term. 
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CHAPTER  7 
IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 


CHAPTER  7 
IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

This  chapter  identifies  the  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commit- 
ment of  resources  resulting  from  the  proposed  action.  The  term  irrevers- 
ip1e  is  defined  as  use  that  is  incapable  of  being  reversed:  once  some- 
thing is  initiated,  it  would  continue.   The  term  irretrievable  means 
irrecoverable:  once  something  is  used,  it  is  not  replaceable. 

Commitment  of  human  resources  to  implement  this  proposal  would  be 
irreversible  and  irretrievable.  Moneys,  fuel,  and  materials  used  to 
fully  develop  the  proposal  are  considered  to  be  irretrievable. 

Any  archaeological,  historical,  or  cultural  values  that  may  be 
inadvertently  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  action  are  also 
considered  irretrievable.  Because  development  of  the  soil  resource  has 
occurred  over  hundreds  of  years,  the  additional  erosion  on  390  acres  of 
soils  is  considered  to  be  irretrievable. 

Except  as  noted  above,  all  other  resources  involved  in  the  proposal 
are  retrievable  and/or  reversible.  These  include  such  resources  as 
livestock,  wildlife,  vegetation,  and  water  quality,  providing  the  wild- 
life or  fisheries  habitats  are  not  irreversibly  altered.  The  possibil- 
ity of  an  irreversible  loss  of  habitat  for  the  Bonneville  (Utah)  cut- 
throat trout  would  occur. 

The  major  irretrievable  commitments  would  involve  the  loss  of 
hunting  opportunities  as  a  result  of  sage  grouse  and  deer  habitat  losses 
and  those  livestock  operator  losses  associated  with  the  installation, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  the  proposal.  Once  the  expenditures 
and  manpower  allocations  are  made,  those  particular  resources  would  not 
be  available  for  other  alternative  programs.  Irretrievable  losses  of 
income  to  the  livestock  operator  would  occur  as  a  result  of  management 
actions  that  reduce  livestock  numbers,  rest  seedings,  or  vary  the  turn- 
on  date. 
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CHAPTER  8 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


CHAPTER  8 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


INTRODUCTION 


The  following  five  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action  are  address- 
ed in  this  chapter: 

1.  Elimination  of  all  livestock  grazing  on  public  land 

2.  Restricted  livestock  use  (utilization  ceiling,  no  spring 
grazing,  riparian  habitat  protection) 

3.  Reduction  of  adverse  impacts  to  the  proposed  action 

4.  No  action  (continuation  of  present  management) 

5.  Increased  livestock  grazing  (vegetation  treatments) 

Each  alternative  addresses  different  levels  of  forage  allocation  to 
livestock  and  wildlife  as  shown  below: 

Long  Term 

Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 
Alternative 

Elimination  of  grazing 
Restricted  livestock  use 
Reducton  of  adverse  impacts 
No  action 
Increased  livestock  grazing 

The  extent  of  range  development  and  vegetation  treatment  varies  among 
alternatives.  Generally,  the  extent  of  implementation  would  be  contin- 
gent upon  manpower  and  funding  and  subject  to  similar  restrictions  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  1.  The  manner  and  condition  upon  which  livestock 
grazing  would  be  allowed  would  also  vary  as  well  as  the  range  management 
objectives  for  each  alternative.  Objectives  range  from  maintenance  to 
maximum  protection  and  improvement  of  existing  resource  conditions. 


Livestock 

Deer 

0 

40,508 

12,809 

36,782 

22,808 

16,119 

22,187 

27,482 

28,511 

8,988 
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The  alternatives  were  selected  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  manage- 
ment options.  They  vary  from  complete  elimination  of  grazing  to  high- 
intensity  management  which  would  be  achieved  through  additional  develop- 
ments for  livestock  forage  production. 

The  following  discussions  describe  each  alternative  and  its  impacts 
by  resource.  A  summary  is  also  provided  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
which  compares  the  impacts  of  each  alternative  with  those  of  other 
alternatives,  as  well  as  with  the  proposed  action.  The  basis  for  analy- 
sis of  impacts  is  the  existing  environment  discussed  in  Chapter  2. 
Impact  analysis  timeframe  for  each  alternative  was  considered  to  be  20 
years.  Analytical  assumptions  made  in  Chapter  3  would  also  be  applic- 
able to  the  analysis  contained  herein.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
data  limitations  addressed  in  Chapters  2  and  3  also  exist. 
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ALTERNATIVE  1  -  ELIMINATION  OF  ALL  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
DESCRIPTION 

This  alternative  would  eliminate  domestic  livestock  grazing  from 
140,298  acres  of  public  lands  in  Rich  County.  The  purpose  of  this 
alternative  would  be  to  provide  fast  recovery  to  existing  vegetation  and 
wildlife-related  resources  in  the  Randolph  ES  area.  To  achieve  complete 
elimination,  State  and  private  lands  within  or  adjacent  to  existing 
allotments  would  have  to  be  fenced  to  exclude  livestock  from  public 
land.  Because  private  and  State  lands  are  mixed  throughout  the  ES  area 
(only  30  percent  of  the  ES  area  is  public  land)  extensive  fencing  would 
be  necessary  to  control  livestock  trespass  on  public  lands.  It  would 
take  approximately  670  miles  of  fencing  to  separate  the  public  lands 
from  the  roughly  107,000  acres  of  intermingled  private  and  State  lands. 
The  magnitude  of  this  effort  can  be  envisioned  by  review  of  the  land 
ownership  map  inserted  inside  the  back  cover  of  this  volume.  Construc- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  would  be  incurred  by  all  adjacent  land  owners. 
Range  use  supervision  would  be  limited  to  control  of  livestock  trespass 
in  accordance  with  Federal  regulations  (43  CFR-9230).  Management  would 
be  directed  toward  basic  soil  and  vegetation  resource  protection  and 
would  not  use  livestock  grazing  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  specific 
objectives. 

No  range  developments  would  be  completed.  Only  developments  con- 
cerned with  resource  protection  (such  as  check  dams),  or  resource  en- 
hancement (such  as  wildlife  habitat  improvement),  would  be  allowed.  No 
new  AMPs  would  be  implemented,  and  all  existing  AMPs  and  grazing  systems 
would  be  terminated.  All  vegetation  would  be  available  for  wildlife, 
watershed  protection,  and  recreation  use.  Proposed  deer  forage  alloca- 
tion would  be  40,508  AUMs. 

Within  5  years  after  implementation,  there  would  be  disposal  of 
2,611  acres  of  public  land  as  well  as  the  development  of  two  proposed 
recreation  sites  totaling  7  acres.  For  allotments  and  acreage  involved, 
see  Appendix  2,  table  1. 


IMPACT  ANALYSIS 

Impacts  to  Soils 

Elimination  of  grazing  would  reduce  erosion  on  41,046  acres  of  land 
as  a  result  of  increasing  plant  cover  during  the  summer  rainstorm  period, 
increasing  ground  litter,  and  halting  the  effects  of  livestock  trampling. 
Erosion  impacts  would  be  reduced  in  allotments  indicated  in  table  8-1. 
These  allotments  presently  receive  about  60  percent  utilization  of  key 
forage  species  and  have  a  downward  erosion  trend. 

Riparian  areas  would  also  be  subject  to  less  erosion.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  these  areas  are  normally  utilized  at  a  high  intensity 
regardless  ofthe  level  of  use. 

Significant  change  in  erosion  would  not  be  anticipated  on  96,634 
acres  since  the  present  grazing  use  is  at  a  moderate  or  lower  intensity 
and  is  not  considered  to  be  a  major  cause  of  erosion.  Proposed  recrea- 
tion sites  and  land  disposals  totaling  2,618  acres  would  have  unknown 
erosion  impacts. 

This  alternative  would  improve  erosion  on  2,050  acres  presently  in 
critical  erosion  condition  (table  2-4)  as  a  result  of  reducing  the  level 
of  grazing  intensity. 

Within  the  New  Canyon  Allotment,  1,777  acres  of  land  in  critical 
erosion  condition  would  not  experience  a  significant  change  since  the 
present  level  of  grazing  use  is  not  believed  to  be  causing  erosion  and 
the  allotment  is  in  fair  erosion  condition. 

Soil  stability  on  33.75  miles  of  riparian  areas  would  improve 
primarily  from  increased  bank  cover.  Existing  downward  erosion  trends 
would  be  halted  in  the  Big  Creek,  Deseret,  Duck  Creek,  Eastman,  and 
South  Woodruff  Allotments  as  a  result  of  eliminating  livestock  use  on 
allotments  in  poor  erosion  conditin  or  those  presently  experiencing  a 
heavy  grazing  intensity.  Anticipated  impacts  to  soil  erosion  are  shown 
on  table  8-1. 
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TABLE  8-1 
Alternative  1:   Erosion  Projection 


Present 

Erosion 

Condition 

Acres 

Al lotment 

Less 
Erosion 

No  Chanqe 

Unknown 
Impacts 

Bear  Lake 

Fai  r 

1,118 

80 

Big  Creek 

Fair 

20,025 

321 

Deseret 

Poor 

15,367 

190 

Dry  Basin 

Good 

2,781 

Duck  Creek 

Fair 

13,250 

160 

Eastman 

Poor 

3,325 

80 

East  Woodruff 

Fair 

2,167 

Kearl 

Good 

1,183 

Laketown 

Good 

93 

3,148 

Meachum  Canyon 

Poor 

24 

1,927 

Middle  Ridge 

Good 

1,286 

New  Canyon 

Fair 

30,447 

218 

Rabbit  Creek 

Good 

3,257 

Sage  Creek 

Good 

25 

10,103 

25 

Session 

Fair 

238 

South  Woodruff 

Poor 

4,251 

Stuart 

Good 

1,042 

Twin  Peaks 

Good 

35 

2,257 

Woodruff  Pastures 

Fai  r 

18 

21,837 

20 

TOTALS 

41,046 

96,634 

2,618 

a 


Unknown  impacts  to  soil  erosion  would  occur  on  these  acres  proposed  for 
land  disposal  and  recreation  site  development. 


Conclusion 

This  alternative  would  reduce  erosion  on  41,046  acres  of  public 
land.   Erosion  on  96,634  acres  would  remain  unchanged  and  erosion  im- 
pacts on  2,618  acres  (disposals)  would  be  unknown. 
Impacts  to  Vegetation 

The  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  would  cause  improvements  to 
certain  vegetation  categories  within  the  timeframe  of  this  analysis  (20 
years).  The  vigor  of  desirable  forage  species,  mainly  grasses,  would 
improve  from  poor  or  fair  to  good.  Mueggler  (1975)  found  that  poor 
vigor  bluebunch  wheatgrass  plants  would  recover  to  normal  levels  of 
vigor  if  protected  from  clipping  for  a  period  of  6  to  8  years. 

Livestock  forage  production  would  increase  by  an  estimated  5  per- 
cent under  protection  from  grazing.  Lang  and  Barnes  (1942  as  abstracted 
in  Hickey,  1966)  found  that  mid  grasses  and  annual  forbs  yielded  signifi- 
cantly higher  when  deferred  from  clipping  during  the  growing  season 
compared  to  clipping  during  the  growing  season.  Mueggler  (1975)  found 
that  with  10  years  of  protection  from  clipping,  low  vigor  bluebunch 
wheatgrass  plants  increased  seedstalk  and  herbage  production  to  the 
levels  of  undipped  plants. 

With  the  increase  in  vigor  and  plant  production,  there  would  be  in- 
creased litter  and  apparent  trend  would  improve.  Since  the  production 
of  livestock  forage  species  (mainly  grasses)  would  increase,  their 
relative  composition  should  also  increase  slightly. 

Utilization  of  key  species  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  livestock  grazing.  It  would  not,  however,  be  reduced  to  zero, 
since  considerable  wildlife  use  (an  estimated  20  percent)  would  still 
occur  on  the  vegetation. 

Livestock  forage  condition  is  not  expected  to  improve  enough  to 
change  condition  class  (good,  fair,  poor).  It  would  show  a  very  slight 
improvement  due  to  the  small  increase  in  grass  composition.  As  pointed 
out  in  McLean  and  Tisdale  (1972),  very  slow  rates  of  recovery  are  ex- 
pected. This  is  especially  true  on  poor  condition  sites  where  complete 
protection  from  grazing  for  20  years  yielded  little  improvement. 
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For  specific  values  of  the  various  vegetation  resource  categories, 
refer  to  table  8-2. 
Concl usion 

Under  this  alternative,  conditions  would  generally  improve.  Live- 
stock forage  condition,  however,  would  be  relatively  unchanged.  There 
would  be  51,832  acres  in  good  livestock  forage  condition,  67,223  acres 
fair,  6,549  acres  poor,  and  2,618  acres  unknown  (disposal  and  recreation 
sites).  Livestock  forage  production  would  remain  constant  at  22,772 
AUMs,  although  no  livestock  use  would  be  allowed. 
Impacts  to  Surface  Water  Quality 

The  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  would  increase  existing  plant 
cover  on  all  allotments,  thereby  reducing  current  runoff  and  sediment  in 
streams  and  reservoirs  within  the  Randolph  ES  area.  Condition  of  ripar- 
ian vegetation  would  improve  on  33.75  miles,  reducing  streambank  slough- 
ing and  improving  water  quality.  Existing  poor  quality  on  1.75  miles  in 
Middle  Ridge  Allotment  would  continue. 
Conclusion 

Existing  water  quality  conditions  would  be  improved  due  to  increas- 
ed vegetation  cover  in  the  following  allotments: 

Bear  Lake         Eastman  Rabbit  Creek 

Big  Creek         Laketown  Sage  Creek 

Deseret  Kearl  South  Woodruff 

Dry  Basin         Meachum  Canyon     Twin  Peaks 
Duck  Creek         New  Canyon         Woodruff  Pastures 
Impacts  to  Wildl ife 

Excluding  livestock  grazing  from  public  lands  would  eliminate  all 
existing  conflicts  between  wildlife  and  livestock  for  space,  cover, 
water,  and  forage.  All  wildlife  forage  currently  consumed  by  livestock 
would  immediately  become  available  for  wildlife  (but  may  not  be  fully 
utilized),  as  would  future  AUMs  available  from  improving  forage  condi- 
tion. This  would  provide  wildlife  with  40,508  quality  AUMs.  Habitat 
degradation  from  existing  livestock  overgrazing  would  cease  and  forage 
quality  should  begin  improving  following  livestock  elimination,  although 


TABLE  8-2 
Alternative  1;  Summary  of  Impacts  to  Vegetation 


Livestock  Forage 
Condition  (acres) 


Apparent 
Trend  (acres) 


Desirable 
Plant  Vigor 


Percent  Utiliza- 
tion  of  Key  Species 


EXISTING 

All  allotments 
140,298  acres 


Good 

52 

246 

Up 

10,524 

Fair 

68 

872 

Static 

75,811 

Poor 

7 

104 

Down 

41,887 

Unsuit- 

12 

076 

Unsuit- 

12,076 

able 

able 

DO 

CO 

ALTERNATIVE  1 

All  allotments  (17)  Good 

51,832 

137,680  acres      Fair 

67,223 

Poor 

6,549 

Unsuit- 

12,076 

able 

Land  disposals  and  Good       414 

recreation  sites    Fair     1,649 

2,618  acres        Poor       555 

Unsuitable    0 


Up  84,153 

Static  41,451 

Down  0 

Unsuit-  12,076 
able 


Up  1,385 
Static  797 
Down  436 
Unsuitable    0 


Good  on  three  allotments  Values  by  allotment 
(6,478  acres)  Laketown,  range  from  12  to  74 
Meachum  Canyon,  Middle  Ridge  percent 

Fair  on  14  allotments  (112,432 
acres)  Bear  Lake,  Deseret,  Dry 
Basin,  Duck  Creek,  Eastman, 
East  Woodruff,  Kearl ,  New 
Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek,  Sage 
Creek,  Session,  South  Wood- 
ruff, Twin  Peaks,  Woodruff 
Pastures 

Poor  on  two  allotments  (21,388 
acres)  Big  Creek,  Stuart 


AUMs 
Livestock 
Composition  and    Forage 
Density  (acreage)  Production 


22,772 


All  allotments  an  esti- 
mated 20  percent 


Good  on  all  17  allotments 
(137,680  acres)  Bear  Lake, 
Big  Creek,  Deseret,  Dry 
Basin,  Duck  Creek,  Eastman, 
East  Woodruff,  Kearl,  Lake- 
town,  Meachum  Canyon,  New 
Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek,  Sage 
Creek,  South  Woodruff, 
Stuart,  Twin  Peaks,  Wood- 
ruff Pastures 


Good  on  one  allotment  (1,286  All  acres  an  estimated 
acres)  Middle  Ridge         20  percent 

Fair  on  Session  Allotment  and 
parts  of  nine  others  totaling 
1,011  acres 

Poor  on  part  of  one  allotment 
and  321  acres 


Density 

37 

Grass 

24 

Forb 

11 

Shrub 

65 

Density 

37 

22,311 

Grass 

28 

Forb 

11 

Shrub 

61 

Density 

37 

Grass 

28 

Forb 

11 

461 


Present  resource  conditions  would  prevail  until  disposal  and  recreation  site  development  occur;  then  impacts  would  be  unknown. 


full  recovery  would  be  slow.  This  would  be  most  noticeable  in  the 
critical  deer  winter  ranges  and  the  riparian  and  meadow  areas  which  have 
suffered  the  most  from  livestock  overgrazing  and  concentration. 

There  would  be  adequate  quality  forage  available  (40,508  AUMs)  to 
meet  existing  deer  needs  (8,513  AUMs).  Future  forage  demands  (15,586 
AUMs)  would  be  satisfied  on  all  but  four  allotments  where  the  future 
demand  estimate  exceeds  deer  forage  availability  by  531  AUMs.  Though 
sufficient  high  quality  forage  would  exist  on  all  allotments  to  accommo- 
date significant  expansion  of  the  deer  herds,  the  continued  shortage  of 
quality  forage  in  Woodruff  Pastures  (59  percent  of  the  critical  deer 
winter  range)  would  limit  herd  expansion  to  UDWR  levels.  Table  8-3 
identifies  forage  availability,  demand,  and  shortages  for  each  allotment. 

Improvements  in  the  meadow  and  riparian  habitats  would  provide  the 
sage  grouse  populations  with  major  opportunities  to  increase  in  size  and 
distribution. 

More  diversity  would  eventually  develop  among  the  vegetation  asso- 
ciations. This  improved  diversity  would  provide  more  plentiful  and 
varied  habitat  and  feed  for  small  mammals,  raptors,  avifauna,  big  game, 
and  carnivores  and  their  populations  should  increase  proportionately. 

Land  disposal  would  result  in  loss  of  management  control  on  2,611 
acres  of  wildlife  habitat.  Forage  resources  (527  AUMs)  and  1.75  miles 
of  riparian  habitat  would  be  involved.  Proposed  antelope  AUM  alloca- 
tions would  be  available  in  all  allotments  East  Woodruff  (20  AUMs). 
This  should  not  limit  the  size  of  the  antelope  introduction  as  suffi- 
cient forage  exists  in  the  other  allotments  to  take  care  of  the  shortage. 

Conclusion 

This  alternative  would  improve  existing  wildlife  habitat  conditions. 
The  14,856  acres  of  critical  deer  winter  range  currently  in  poor  condi- 
tion would  improve  to  at  least  fair  condition.  The  nine  sage  grouse 
complexes  currently  in  poor  condition  would  improve  to  good.  Available 
forage  would  be  of  higher  quality  and  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  future 
demand  estimates  (only  531  AUMs  shortage  would  occur). 
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TABLE  8-3 
Alternative  1:   Future  Deer  Forage  Availability  and  Demand 


Au> 

Is 

Seasonal  Deer 

Range 

Critical 
Available 

Deer  Wir 
Demand 

ter  Range 

Allotment    A\ 

'ail  able 

Demand 

Shortfall 

Shortfall 

Bear  Lake 

450 

217 

Big  Creek 

5,818 

1,646 

793 

227 

Deseret 

3,224 

68 

Dry  Basin 

1,181 

564 

Duck  Creek 

4,985 

678 

Eastman 

978 

330 

439 

150 

East  Woodruff 

371 

518 

147 

Kearl 

669 

235 

Laketown 

512 

188 

492 

184 

Meachum  Canyon 

383 

186 

135 

67 

Middle  Ridge 

251 

251 

New  Canyon 

8,077 

2,622 

Rabbit  Creek 

1,226 

395 

Sage  Creek 

3,463 

1,254 

Session 

40 

40 

South  Woodruff 

377 

414 

37 

590 

646 

56 

Stuart 

296 

296 

255 

Twin  Peaks 

829 

461 

Woodruff 

1,371 

1,286 

2,914 

2,704 

Pastures 

TOTALS 

30,536 

11,068 

475 

9,972 

4,518 

5b 

NOTE:  Forage  availability  (increased  due  to  livestock  exclusion)  ex- 
ceeds demand  in  most  cases.  Future  demands  may  be  limited  by  other 
factors  such  as  space  and  water. 
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Impacts  to  Fishery  Habitat 

Since  this  alternative  eliminates  livestock  use  on  public  lands, 
the  aquatic/riparian  zones  along  the  33.75  stream  miles  in  the  ES  area 
would  be  enhanced  and  improved  significantly.  Land  disposals  would 
result  in  loss  of  management  control  on  1.75  miles  of  riparian  habitat 
on  Middle  Ridge  Allotment.  This  habitat  would  probably  remain  in  poor 
condition.  Existing  poor  condition  habitats  would  be  improved  to  at 
least  good  condition  for  fisheries.  Exclusion  of  livestock  in  riparian 
zones  would  improve  cover  of  riparian  vegetation  along  streambanks  and 
streambank  stability  (Duff,  1978).  Exceptions  would  occur  where  live- 
stock use  continues  on  private  lands  upstream  from  public  lands,  thereby 
impacting  those  aquatic  habitats  through  si  1  tation/sedimentation  of 
streambottom  gravels,  causing  deteriorating  pool  and  water  quality 
conditions. 

Conclusion 

Exclusion  of  livestock  grazing  would  result  in  the  following  long- 
term  impacts  to  fisheries  habitat  condition:  riparian  habitat  condition 
would  improve  (especially  streambank  cover)  on  33.75  miles;  13  miles 
(out  of  the  total  33.75  miles)  would  improve  to  excellent  condition,  4 
miles  would  improve  to  good  condition,  and  16.75  miles  would  improve 
from  poor  to  fair  condition.  Habitat  improvement  recovery  would  allow 
for  reintroduction  of  the  sensitive  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout 
into  14.75  miles  of  six  streams. 
Impacts  to  Archaeological  and  Historical  Values 

Any  livestock-related,  surface-disturbing  activities  which  current- 
ly damage  archaeological  and  historical  resource  sites  would  be  reduced 
to  insignificance  because  livestock  trampling  would  not  directly  damage 
sites,  and  damage  caused  by  continued  erosion  (due  to  livestock  grazing) 
would  be  reduced. 
Impacts  to  Visual  Resources 

Improvement  in  vegetation  diversity  and  vigor  along  streambanks  due 
to  elimination  of  livestock  use  would  noticeably  improve  scenic  quality. 
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Impacts  to  Recreation 

Recreational  resources  would  also  be  influenced  by  elimination  of 
livestock  grazing.  Aquatic/riparian  habitat  improvement  would  occur 
rapidly.  This  habitat  type  should  be  as  productive  as  possible,  supply- 
ing high  quality  sport  fishing,  wildlife  viewing,  and  hunting  opportun- 
ities. 

Sport  hunting  and  wildlife  viewing  opportunities  unitwide  would 
improve.  Livestock  competition  with  wildlife  would  be  eliminated  and 
recreational  values  would  be  enhanced. 

Both  developed  and  undeveloped  camping  sites  would  improve  in  qual- 
ity and  availability  as  more  areas  become  suitable  and  desirable  for 
camping  activities.  Visitors  who  place  a  high  value  on  observing  live- 
stock grazing  in  a  pastoral  setting  would  have  opportunities  provided 
from  adjacent  and  often  intermingled  private  land  (see  land  ownership 
map,  inside  back  cover).  Access  restrictions  on  private  land  may  fur- 
ther limit  access  to  users  of  public  land. 
Impacts  to  Natural  Values 

Natural  values  would  improve  unitwide.   Elimination  of  livestock 
grazing  would  strongly  complement  management  for  scenic  and  natural 
values  in  the  proposed  Laketown  Canyon  ACEC. 
Impacts  to  Rancher  Incomes 

The  primary  effect  of  this  alternative  would  be  elimination  of  that 
portion  of  each  rancher's  income  which  is  derived  from  grazing  on  public 
lands.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  assumption  has  been  made  that 
the  rancher  would  be  unable  to  obtain  economical  alternative  feed 
sources  (e.g.  the  purchase  of  hay)  for  the  AUMs  lost  and  that  he  would 
be  forced  to  cut  back  his  herd  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  his  propor- 
tionate seasonal  dependence  on  BLM.  This  approach  yields  a  "worst  case" 
analysis.  The  effects  of  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  from  BLM 
lands  are  shown  in  table  8-4. 

As  can  be  seen,  elimination  would  make  it  unprofitable  (or  more 
unprofitable,  in  the  case  of  the  medium  scale  ranchers)  for  the  small 
and  medium  scale  operators  to  remain  in  the  livestock  business  even 
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TABLE  8-4 
Alternative  1:   Economic  Effects  of  Elimination  of  Livestock  Grazing 


Small 

Scale 

Medi  urn 

Scalp 

Large 

Scale 

Exi sting 
Situation 

With 
El imination 

Existi  ng 
Situation 

With 
El imination 

215 

Existing 
Situation 

536 

With 
Elimination 

Average  number  head 

65 

38 

283 

354 

AUMs 

1,022 

593 

3,530 

2,683 

7,637 

5,040 

Average  gross  income 

$9,218.00 

$  5,346.00 

$36,667.00 

$27,867.00 

$109,818.00 

$  72,480.00 

Average  fixed  costs3 

4,998.00 

4,998.00 

23,816.00 

23,816.00 

48,820.00 

48,820.00 

Average  variable  costs 

2,793.00 

1,620.00 

23,764.00 

18,061.00 

17,768.00 

11,727.00 

Average  net  income 

1,427.00 

(-1,272.00) 

(-10,903.00) 

(-14,010.00) 

43,230.00 

11,933.00 

Net  income  per  AUM 
Break-even  point 

1.40 

(-2.15) 

(-3.09) 

(-5.22) 

5.66 

2.37 

$7,171.00 

$7,171.00 

$67,645.00 

$67,681.00 

$58,243.00 

$58,243.00 

Seasonal  dependence 

42 

24 

34 

(percent) 

Potential  caoital 

$21,703.00 

$42,850.00 

$131,382.00 

value  loss 

Source:  Tables  2-22  an 
Sr-,,   ...„ . 

d  2-23. 

.  Fixed  costs  are  assumed  not  to  change. 
cDifferences  in  break-even  points  due  to  rounding  procedures. 
Based  upon  maximum  sales  value  per  AUM  of  $50.59.   See  Appendix  15. 
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though  their  entire  operations  would  not  be  affected.  Net  income  and 
net  income  per  AUM  would  both  become  negative  for  these  two  classes. 
The  large  scale  operator's  profit  margin  is  currently  large  enough  so 
that  a  cut  of  34  percent  of  his  operation  (the  seasonal  dependence 
level)  would  result  in  an  approximate  58  percent  reduction  in  his  net 
income  per  AUM,  but  still  leave  him  with  a  profit.  Based  upon  a  maximum 
capital  value  per  AUM  of  $50.59,  the  potential  sale  value  of  all  three 
ranch  scales  would  be  severely  affected.  This  would  have  a  compounding 
negative  impact  on  those  individuals  already  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness by  existing  economic  conditions. 

By  multiplying  the  average  potential  gross  income  loss  for  each 
scale  of  ranch  operation  by  the  number  of  operations  in  each  group,  the 
following  estimate  of  direct  county  income  loss  is  obtained: 
Small     $  3,872   x    37   =    $143,264 
Medium     8,800   x    33   =     290,400 
Large     $37,338   x    14   =     522,732 

$956,396 
Indirect  losses  would  push  this  figure  to  over  $1  million. 

Impacts  to  Local  Values  and  Attitudes 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  how  this  alternative  would  affect  Rich 
County  employment  patterns.  Although  ranching  tends  to  be  quite  labor 
intensive,  it  does  not  operate  as  a  massive  employer.  Therefore,  even 
though  numerous  individual  operators  would  be  threatened  with  loss,  mass 
unemployment  would  not  be  anticipated. 

This  alternative  would  impact  the  traditional  socio/cultural  values 
of  the  residents  in  Rich  County.  Attitudes  would  be  expected  to  be 
hostile.  Logically,  those  most  directly  affected,  the  84  BLM  livestock 
permittees,  would  perceive  this  as  an  adverse  impact  to  their  livestock- 
oriented  lifestyle.  Rural  values  important  to  these  individuals  and 
their  families  would  be  jeopardized. 
Conclusion 

The  actual  severity  incurred  by  individual  operators  would  depend 
on  their  respective  overall  dependencies  on  BLM  grazing  during  their 
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normal  seasons  of  use.  It  is  not  possible  to  accurately  predict  exact 
numbers,  but  many  operators,  especially  of  the  small  and  medium  size 
classes,  would  probably  forced  out  of  the  industry  if  this  aternative 
were  to  be  implemented. 
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ALTERNATIVE  2  -  RESTRICTED  LIVESTOCK  FORAGE  USE  (Utilization  Ceiling,  No 
Spring  Grazing,  Riparian  Habitat  Protection) 

DESCRIPTION 

This  alternative  would  restrict  livestock  utilization  of  forage  to 
a  maximum  of  30  percent  of  the  current  annual  growth  of  desirable  forage 
species.  The  purpose  would  be  to  allow  for  continuous  low-level  live- 
stock grazing  after  on  all  allotments  after  forage  plants  have  reached 
maturity.  The  goal  of  this  alternative  would  be  to  sustain  existing 
forage  production  and  provide  for  rapid  improvement  of  the  existing 
vegetation  resources. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  level  of  livestock  use  would  be  restrict- 
ed in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Livestock  turn-on  date  would  be  7/15  (when  forage  plants  reach 
maturity)  for  all  allotments.  Turn-off  dates  would  be  similar  to  those 
proposed  in  Chapter  1  except  for  Big  Creek,  Meachum  Canyon,  and  Woodruff 
Pastures  Allotments  where  turn-off  would  be  October  31. 

2.  There  would  be  no  vegetation  treatments  proposed.  Allotment- 
wide  grazing  would  be  proposed  for  all  but  East  Woodruff,  Twin  Peaks, 
and  Meachum  Canyon  Allotments  having  existing  grazing  systems  (Chapter 

1). 

3.  Complete  exclusion  of  livestock  use  by  protective  fencing  of 
33.25  miles  of  stream  would  be  required  in  addition  to  the  0.5  mile 
already  fenced  in  the  Big  Creek  exclosure.  A  maximum  of  66  miles  of 
fence  would  be  needed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $99,000.  No  additional 
range  developments  are  proposed. 

The  residual  amount  of  forage  made  available  by  these  restrictions 
(an  estimated  9,500  AUMs)  would  be  allocated  to  help  fulfill  existing 
and  future  wildlife  needs  (approximately  3,700  AUMs  would  be  usable  by 
deer)  and  to  provide  for  soil  protection. 

This  alternative  would  be  implemented  upon  completion  of  the  Final 
Environmental  Statement  and  subsequent  range  management  decisions. 
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Livestock  utilization,  forage  condition,  and  trend  monitoring  would  be 
required.  Range  administration  and  supervision  would  be  the  same  as 
proposed  in  Chapter  1.  Range  management  objectives  would  be  aimed  at 
maintenance  and  protection  of  existing  values. 

Disposal  of  2,618  acres  of  public  land  and  development  of  7  acres 
of  recreation  sites  as  proposed  in  Chapter  1  would  be  allowed.  Appendix 
1  indicates  specific  allotments  involved. 

Proposed  forage  allocation  would  be  12,809  AUMs  for  livestock  and 
36,782  AUMs  for  deer.  Table  8-5  identifies  the  allocation  for  each 
al lotment. 

IMPACT  ANALYSIS 

Impacts  to  Soil  Erosion 

Fencing  riparian  areas  and  reducing  grazing  to  a  light  (30  percent) 
intensity  would  reduce  erosion  on  41,047  acres  as  a  result  of  increased 
plant  cover  during  the  summer  rainstorm  period,  increased  ground  litter, 
and  reducing  the  effects  of  livestock  trampling.  Erosion  would  be 
reduced  on  allotments  indicated  in  table  8-6.  These  allotments  present- 
ly receive  about  60  percent  use  of  the  key  forage  species  and  have  a 
downward  erosion  trend.  No  significant  change  in  erosion  rates  would 
occur  on  96,555  acres,  since  present  grazing  use  on  these  acres  is  not 
believed  to  be  causing  erosion.  Erosion  rates  on  78  acres  would  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  land  disturbance  associated  with  the  proposed 
range  developments.  The  proposed  land  disposals  and  recreation  site 
developments  (2,618  acres)  would  have  unknown  impacts. 

Livestock  impacts  to  erosion  would  be  reduced  within  the  Eastman, 
and  South  Woodruff  Allotments  due  to  reductions  in  the  intensity  of  use. 
Currently,  these  allotments  contain  1,459  acres  in  critical  erosion 
condition  (table  2-4).  No  significant  change  would  occur  to  the  crit- 
ical erosion  areas  within  the  Deseret  and  New  Canyon  Allotments  (2,368 
acres). 
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TABLE  8-5 
Alternative  2:   Proposed  AUM  Forage  Allocations 


Livestock 

E; 

Deer 

Seasonal  Range 

<i sting   Future 

Critical 
Winter 

D( 
Ra 

5er 
ige 

Antelope 

Aquatic, 

AI lotment 

Existing 

F 

jture 

Ri  pari  ai 

Bear  Lake 

85 

0 

0 

184 

217 

0 

0 

Big  Creek 

1 

,715 

969 

1,646 

125 

227 

0 

76 

Deseret 

2 

,427 

0 

0 

31 

68 

140 

0 

Dry  Basin 

471 

134 

564 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Duck  Creek 

742 

522 

678 

0 

0 

29 

133 

Eastman 

353 

156 

330 

68 

150 

80 

0 

East  Woodruff 

175 

125 

518 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Kearl 

280 

55 

235 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Laketown 

135 

112 

188 

117 

184 

0 

64 

Meachum  Canyon 

252 

87 

186 

30 

67 

0 

12 

Middle  Ridge 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Canyon 

2 

,329 

1 

,556 

2,622 

0 

0 

0 

178 

Rabbit  Creek 

392 

156 

395 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Sage  Creek 

596 

388 

1,254 

0 

0 

100 

13 

Session 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Woodruff 

137 

190 

414 

297 

646 

0 

12 

Stuart 

56 

0 

0 

115 

255 

0 

0 

Twin  Peaks 

271 

87 

461 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

2 

,393 

1 

,007 

1,286 

1,222 

2 

,704 

0 

9 

TOTAL 

12 

,809 

5 

,544 

10,777 

2,189 

4 

,518 

372 

497 

Alternat 

TABLE 
ive  2:   E 

8-6 
rosion  Proj 

ection 

Present 

Erosion 

Condition 

A 

cres 

Erosion 

Un 

Im 

<nown 

Allotment 

Less 

No  Change 

Mo 

re 

pacts 

Bear  Lake 

Fair 
Fair 
Poor 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Poor 
Good 
Fai  r 
Good 
Good 
Fai  r 
Poor 
Good 
Good 
Fair 

20,013 

13,232 
3,325 

93 
24 

33 
25 

4,249 

35 
18 

41,047 

1,118 

15,367 
2,781 

2,167 
1,183 
3,141 
1,925 

30,419 

3,221 

10,101 

1,042 

2,254 

21,836 

96,555 

80 

Big  Creek 
Deseret 

12 

321 
190 

Dry  Basin 

Duck  Creek 
Eastman 

18 

160 

80 

East  Woodruff 

Kearl 

Laketown 

7 
2 

Meachum  Canyon 

Middle  Ridge 

1 

,286 

New  Canyon 
Rabbit  Creek 

28 
3 
2 

218 

Sage  Creek 
Session 

25 
238 

South  Woodruff 

2 

Stuart 

Twin  Peaks 

3 

1 
78 

Woodruff  Pastures 
TOTAL 

2 

20 
,618 

Unknown  impacts  to  soil  erosion  would  occur  on  these  acres  proposed  for 
land  disposal  and  recreation  site  development. 
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Riparian  areas  (33.75  miles)  would  improve  vegetation  cover  and 
streambanks  would  stabilize.  Existing  streambank  sloughing  problems  in 
these  areas  would  be  eliminated. 

Downward  trends  (table  2-5)  would  be  halted  in  the  Stuart,  Big 
Creek,  and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotments.  No  significant  change  would 
occur  to  the  Rabbit  Creek  Allotment. 

Table  8-6  provides  a  summary  of  the  anticipated  erosion  impacts  by 
al lotment. 

Concl usion 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would  reduce  erosion  on  41,047 
acres,  increase  erosion  on  78  acres,  and  leave  96,555  acres  unchanged. 
Unknown  impacts  would  occur  to  2,618  acres  of  land. 
Impacts  to  Vegetation 

Restricting  livestock  forage  use  would  result  in  positive  impacts 
to  several  vegetation  resource  categories.  The  extent  of  this  reduction 
is  shown  on  table  8-7.  The  seed-ripe  turn-on  date  proposed  (estimated 
to  be  7/15)  has  been  stated  as  being  beneficial.  Hickey  (1966)  found, 
"The  fastest  way  to  improve  deteriorated  range  having  sufficient  cover 
for  natural  reseeding  is  through  complete  growing  season  deferment." 
Craddock  and  Forsling  (1938  as  abstracted  in  Hickey,  1966),  in  their 
studies  on  big  sagebrush  -  bunchgrass  ranges  in  southern  Idaho,  produced 
the  recommendation  that  "...  deferring  all  grazing  until  fall  for  a 
period  of  several  years  on  successive  portions  of  the  range  is  recom- 
mended for  obtaining  maximum  improvement  of  depleted  range." 

Protection  from  grazing  until  seed  ripe  should  cause  an  improvement 
in  the  vigor  of  desirable  species.  Douglas  (1915  as  abstracted  in 
Hickey,  1966)  found  that  the  vigor  of  plants  after  2  or  3  years  of 
grazing  only  after  seed  maturity  was  little  different  from  the  vigor  of 
the  same  species  protected  from  grazing.  However,  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  vigor  of  species  either  grazed  after  seed  maturity  or 
not  grazed  at  all,  and  the  vigor  of  the  same  species  grazed  year  after 
year  during  the  growing  season. 
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TABLE  8-7 
Alternative  2:   Livestock  Forage  Use 


Existing  Forage 
Use  -  Total 
Allotment   Livestock  AUMs 

Proposed  Forage 

Use  Total 

Livestock  AUMs 

This  Alternative 

Adj 
in  U 
cent 

ustment 
se  -  Per- 
Reduction 

Bear  Lake 

168 

85 

49 

Big  Creek 

3,880 

1,715 

55 

Deseret 

2,427 

2,427 

0 

Dry  Basin 

471 

471 

0 

Duck  Creek 

1,925 

742 

61 

Eastman 

648 

353 

46 

East  Woodruff 

175 

175 

0 

Kearl 

504 

280 

44 

Laketown 

299 

135 

55 

Meachum  Canyon 

264 

252 

4 

Middle  Ridgea 

103 

0 

100 

New  Canyon 

4,930 

2,329 

53 

Rabbit  Creek 

484 

392 

19 

Sage  Creek 

1,036 

596 

42 

Session3 

40 

0 

100 

South  Woodruff 

367 

137 

63 

Stuart 

102 

56 

45 

Twin  Peaks 

271 

271 

0 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

4,804 

2,393 

50 

TOTALS       22,898  12,809 


Disposal  of  these  two  allotments  would  be  proposed.  Until  disposal 
occurs,  84  AUMs  on  Middle  Ridge  and  24  AUMs  on  Session  would  be  avail- 
able. Long-term  reductions  would  be  100  percent  of  existing  use  upon 
full  implementation. 
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Livestock  forage  production  should  increase  by  an  estimated  3 
percent  under  growing  season  deferment  from  grazing.  Lang  and  Barnes 
(1942  as  abstracted  in  Hickey,  1966)  found  that  mid  grasses  and  annual 
forbs  yielded  significantly  higher  when  deferred  from  clipping  during 
the  growing  season  than  when  clipped  during  the  growing  season.  No 
increase  is  expected  on  two  allotments  proposed  for  disposal. 

Increases  in  vigor,  plant  production,  and  subsequent  increases  in 
litter,  would  improve  apparent  trend  values  on  12  allotments.  These 
allotments  would  have  lower  utilization  rates  than  at  present.  Apparent 
trend  values  would  remain  at  present  levels  on  five  allotments  because 
of  no  change  in  utilization.  Trend  would  remain  the  same  on  two  allot- 
ments proposed  for  disposal. 

The  relative  composition  of  grasses  should  increase  due  to  the 
increased  production.  The  increase  would,  however,  be  very  small.  No 
increase  is  expected  on  the  two  disposal  allotments. 

The  utilization  of  key  species,  measured  at  the  time  livestock 
leave  the  range,  would  remain  at  present  levels  (30  percent  or  less)  on 
five  allotments,  and  go  down  to  30  percent  on  12  allotments.  It  would 
remain  the  same  on  the  two  allotments  for  disposal.  Total  utilization, 
however,  may  be  as  high  as  50  percent  on  the  key  forage  species  due  to 
the  wildlife  use  which  would  occur  after  livestock  leave  the  range. 

Livestock  forage  condition  may  show  a  very  slight  improvement  due 
to  the  increased  grass  composition,  but  it  would  not  increase  enough  to 
change  condition  class.  No  change  is  expected  on  the  two  allotments  for 
disposal . 

On  1,031  acres  of  fenced  riparian  vegetation,  the  following  would 
occur: 

1.  Woody   streamside   vegetation   (willows   and  alders)  would 
increase. 

2.  Herbaceous  vegetation  would  increase  in  density  and  vigor 
would  improve.   Forage  and  cover  for  wildlife  would  increase. 

3.  Utilization  of  key  species  would  decline. 

4.  Apparent  trend  would  be  up. 
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5.   Livestock  forage  production  would  increase;  however,  the 
quantity  of  forage  available  to  livestock  would  decrease. 

For  specific  values,  refer  to  table  8-8. 

Conclusion 

This  alternative  would  allow  for  some  improvement  to  vegetation 
conditions,  although  livestock  forage  condition  would  be  relatively 
unchanged.  There  would  be  51,832  acres  in  good  livestock  forage  condi- 
tion, 67,123  acres  fair,  6,549  acres  poor,  and  2,618  acres  unknown. 
Impacts  to  Surface  Water  Quality 

This  alternative  would  improve  water  quality  in  the  Randolph  ES 
area.  There  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  cover  and  production,  thereby 
decreasing  runoff  and  sediment.  This  would,  in  turn,  improve  water 
quality. 

Exclusion  of  livestock  from  an  additional  33.25  miles  (0.5  mile 
exclusion  already  exists  on  Big  Creek)  of  stream  would  allow  riparian 
vegetation  to  improve.  This  would  reduce  or  eliminate  streambank  slough- 
ing and  improve  water  quality  in  these  areas,  although  grazing  upstream 
on  adjacent  watersheds  would  result  in  some  continued  sedimentation  into 
fenced  stream  areas. 

Conclusion 

Existing  water  quality  of  streams  (33.75  miles)  within  the  follow- 
ing allotments  would  improve: 

Big  Creek  Rabbit  Creek 

Duck  Creek  Sage  Creek 

Laketown  South  Woodruff 

Meachum  Canyon  Twin  Peaks 

New  Canyon  Woodruff  Pastures 

Impacts  to  Wi ldl ife 

The  adjustments  in  grazing  levels  and  seasons  of  use  outlined  by 
this  alternative  would  produce  improvements  in  wildlife  habitat. 

The  July  15  turn-on  date  would  eliminate  most  of  the  current  forage 
and  spatial  competition  between  livestock  and  young  sage  grouse.  Live- 
stock would  not  enter  the  range  until  near  the  end  of  the  competition 
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TABLE  8-8 
Alternative  2:  Summary  of  Impacts  to  Vegetation 


Allotments 


Livestock  Forage 
Condition  (acres) 


Apparent 
Trend  (acres) 


Oesirable  Plant  Vigor 


Percent  Uti li- 

zation  of 

Key  Species 


Composition 
and  Density 


EXISTING 

All  allotments 
140,298  acres 


Good  52,246 

Fair  68,872 

Poor  7,104 

Unsuit-  12,076 
able 


ALTERNATIVE  2 

Deseret,  Dry 
Basin,  East  Wood- 
ruff, Twin  Peaks, 
Meachum  Canyon 
(24,558  acres) 


Bear  Lake,  Big 
Creek,  Duck  Creek, 
Eastman,  Kearl , 
Laketorfn,  New 
Canyon,  Rabbit 
Creek,  Sage  Creek, 
South  Woodruff, 
Stuart,  Woodruff 
Pastures  (113,122 
acres) 

Land  disposals  and  Good       414 

recreation  sites    Fair     1,649 

2,618  acres        Poor       555 

Unsuitable    0 


Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuit- 
able 


10,524 
75,811 
41,887 
12,076 


Good 

12,955 

Up 

2,878 

Fair 

10,269 

Static 

18,669 

Poor 

0 

Down 

1,677 

Unsuit- 

1,334 

Unsuit- 

1,334 

able 

able 

Good 

38,877 

Up 

62,606 

Fair 

56,854 

Static 

39,774 

Poor 

6,549 

Down 

0 

Unsuit- 

10,742 

Unsuit- 

10,742 

able 

able 

Up  1,385 
Static  797 
Down  436 
Unsuitable    0 


Good  on  three  allot- 
ment (6,478  acres)  Lake 
town,  Meachum  Canyon, 
Middle  Ridge 

Fair  on  14  al lotments 
(112,432  acres)  Bear  Lake, 
Deseret,  Dry  Basin,  Duck 
Creek,  Eastman,  East  Woodruff , 
Kearl,  New  Canyon,  Rabbit  Creek, 
Sage  Creek,  Session,  South 
Woodruff,  Twin  Peaks,  Woodruff 
Pastures 

Poor  on  two  allotments 
(21,388  acres)  Big  Creek, 
Stuart 

Good  on  one  allotment      22 
(1,951  acres)  Meachum 
Canyon 

Fair  on  four  allotments 
(22,607  acres)  Deseret, 
Dry  Basin,  East  Woodruff, 
Twin  Peaks 

Good  on  10  allotments      30 
(92,055  acres)  Bear  Lake, 
Duck  Creek,  Eastman,  Kearl, 
Laketown,  New  Canyon,  Rabbit 
Creek,  Sage  Creek,  South 
Woodruff,  Woodruff  Pastures 

Fair  on  two  allotments 
(21,067  acres)  Big  Creek, 
Stuart 

Good  on  Middle  Ridge  Allot-  21 
ment  (1,286  acres) 

Fair  on  Session  and  parts 
of  nine  other  allotments 
totaling  1,011  acres 

Poor  on  part  of  one  allot- 
ment and  321  acres 


Values  by  allotment 
range  from  12  to  74 
percent 


Density  37 

Grass  24 

Forb  11 

Shrub  65 


Density 

37 

Grass 

24 

Forb 

11 

Shrub 

65 

Oensity 

37 

Grass 

26 

Forb 

11 

Shrub 

63 

Density 

37 

Grass 

24 

Forb 

11 

Shrub 

65 

period.  The  remaining  levels  of  competition  would  be  minor  as  the  young 
sage  grouse  would  soon  be  shifting  to  a  diet  with  little  livestock 
overlap.   Sage  grouse  populations  should  begin  to  increase. 

Removing  livestock  by  10/31  on  all  critical  deer  winter  ranges 
would  reduce  fall  forage  competition  with  the  deer  and  eliminate  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter  competition,  providing  deer  with  more  forage 
during  the  winter  months  on  6,883  acres  of  critical  deer  winter  range. 

In  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotment,  9,917  acres  of  critical  deer  winter 
range  would  remain  in  poor  condition  from  the  absence  of  quality  deer 
forage.  The  predicted  future  expansion  of  deer  herds  would  create 
forage  shortages  and  overgrazing  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  the  deer 
numbers  would  result. 

Limiting  livestock  use  to  30  percent  would  increase  forage  avail- 
able for  deer  use.  However,  the  proposed  deer  forage  allocation  of 
36,782  AUMs  would  not  be  totally  available  because  forage  was  included 
which  would  not  be  used  by  the  deer.  When  dietary  overlap  is  figured, 
approximately  12,142  AUMs  would  be  available  (8,435  AUMs  of  existing 
forage  and  3,702  AUMs  of  additional  forage  made  available  from  the  30 
percent  restriction  in  livestock  use).  This  forage  is  high  quality, 
containing  adequate  amounts  of  preferred  species  and  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  existing  deer  needs  and  69  percent  of  the  future  forage  require- 
ments. Future  deer  forage  shortages  and  their  distributions  are  summar- 
ized on  table  8-9. 

Total  exclusion  of  livestock  on  33.75  miles  of  aquatic/riparian 
habitat  would  allow  993  acres  of  riparian  habitat  to  improve  to  excel- 
lent condition,  providing  major  increases  in  forage  quality  and  habitat 
diversity  for  all  major  nongame  wildlife  species,  since  all  existing  and 
future  AUMs  from  riparian  habitat  improvements  would  be  available  for 
wildlife.   These  populations  should  improve  in  diversity  and  size. 

Land  disposals  would  result  in  loss  of  management  opportunities  on 
1.75  stream  miles  of  riparian  habitat  and  2,611  acres  of  seasonal  deer 
ranges.  There  would  be  a  total  seasonal  deer  forage  loss  of  527  AUMs. 
Proposed  antelope  AUM  allocations  would  only  be  available  in  Deseret  and 
Duck  Creek  Allotments. 
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TABLE  8-9 
Alternative  2:   Future  Deer  Forage 


Critical 


Seasonal  Deer  Range  AUMs       Deer  Winter  Range  AUMs 

Allotment   Available   Demand  Shortfall  Available  Demand  Shortfall 

217      217    

83      367      227    

738       68        0 


Rpar  Lake 

Big  Creek 

1,563 

1 

646 

npcpypf 

Dry  Basin 

134 

564 

Duck  Creek 

942 

678 

Eastman 

240 

330 

East  Woodruff 

125 

518 

Kearl 

145 

235 

Laketown 

140 

188 

Meachum  Canyon 

87 

186 

Middle  Ridge 

251 

New  Canyon 

2,525 

2 

,622 

Rabbit  Creek 

193 

395 

Sage  Creek 

559 

1 

,254 

Session 

40 

South  Woodruff 

252 

414 

Stuart 

Twin  Peaks 

87 

461 

Woodruff 

1,611 

1 

,286 

Pastures 

434 


374 


90  102      150       48 

393    

90    

48  129      184       55 

99  30       67       37 

251    

97 

202 

695    

40    

162  322  646  324 
133      255      122 


1,501     2,704     1,203 


TOTALS        8,603    11,068     3,058     3,539     4,518     1,789 
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Conclusion 

Sage  grouse  populations  would  increase.   Deer  herds  would  increase, 
but  not  to  UDWR  desired  levels.   Nongame  species  would  increase  in 
diversity  and  numbers.   Opportunities  for  antelope  introduction  would  be 
severely  limited. 
Impacts  to  Fishery  Habitat 

This  alternative  would  provide  complete  exclusion  of  livestock  in 
aquatic/riparian  zones  on  the  total  33.75  stream  miles  on  public  lands. 
Aquatic  habitat  would  be  enhanced  or  improved  significantly  to  a  good  to 
excellent  condition.  Streambank  cover  and  bank  stability  would  improve. 
Exceptions  to  this  are  the  same  as  those  discussed  in  Alternative  1  - 
continued  sedimentation  from  livestock  grazing  on  private  lands  upstream. 
Habitat  improvement  recovery  would  allow  for  reintroduction  of  the 
sensitive  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout  into  14.75  miles  of  six 
streams. 

The  1.75  miles  of  aquatic  habitat  on  public  land  in  Middle  Ridge 
Allotment  would  be  proposed  for  disposal.  Resultant  impacts  to  the  1.75 
miles  are  unknown,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  two  stream  portions  would 
be  in  poor  to  fair  condition. 

Exclusion  of  livestock  grazing  would  result  in  13  miles  of  fishing 
habitat  in  excellent  condition,  4  miles  in  good  condition,  and  16.75 
miles  in  fair  condition.   Riparian  habitat  condition  would  improve 
(especially  streambank  cover)  on  33.75  miles. 
Impacts  to  Archaeological  and  Historical  Resources 

Any  existing  damage  to  archaeological  and  historical  resources 
associated  with  livestock  use  would  be  reduced  since  there  would  be  less 
livestock  trampling  and  a  lower  rate  of  erosion. 
Impacts  to  Visual  Resources 

Vegetation  cover  and  diversity  should  increase  unitwide  with  man- 
agement for  30  percent  utilization  of  forage  by  livestock.  Riparian 
zones  should  also  improve  as  discussed  in  the  Soils  and  Vegetation 
sections.  Sightseeing  opportunities  would  increase  and  the  quality  of 
the  visual  scene  would  improve  as  a  result  of  more  natural  color  and 
variety  in  the  landscape. 
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Impacts  to  Recreation 

Exclusion  of  livestock  by  protective  fencing  of  33.25  miles  of 
riparian  habitat  (in  addition  to  the  0.5  mile  of  existing  Big  Creek 
exclosure)  would  have  positive  impacts  to  fishing  opportunities  result- 
ing from  improved  fish  habitat  condition  and  quality.  Management  for  30 
percent  forage  utilization  by  livestock  would  increase  ground  cover  and 
would  increase  species  abundance  and  diversity.  These  impacts  would 
enhance  existing  wildlife  viewing,  hunting,  and  camping  opportunities  in 
the  Randolph  ES  area. 
Impacts  to  Natural  Values 

Natural  values  would  be  enhanced.   Management  for  natural  and 
scenic  values  in  the  proposed  Laketown  Canyon  ACEC  would  also  be  en- 
hanced. 
Impacts  to  Rancher  Incomes 

This  alternative  contains  several  elements  which  would  yield  nega- 
tive impacts  to  the  economic  health  of  the  livestock  industry  of  Rich 
County.  The  delayed  turn-on  date  would  negatively  affect  hay  production 
because  livestock  would  remain  on  private  hay  meadows  until  turn-on.  In 
addition,  a  total  of  10,089  AUMs  would  be  lost  due  to  utilization  re- 
strictions, riparian  exclosures,  etc.  When  compared  with  the  existing 
average  active  authorized  use  levels,  this  alternative  would  result  in 
an  average  52-percent  reduction  in  grazing  capacity  for  the  small  ranch, 
a  52-percent  reduction  for  the  medium  scale,  and  a  48-percent  reduction 
for  the  large  scale  ranch.  These  stocking  level  reductions  are  trans- 
lated into  budgetary  terms,  prorated  by  seasonal  dependency  percentages 
in  table  8-10. 

Direct  gross  income  losses  within  the  county  are  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  average  loss  per  scale  by  the  number  of  operations 
within  each  scale  to  yield: 

Small        $  1,513     x      37     =      $  55,981 
Medium        4,576     x      33  151,008 

Large       $17,992     x      14  250,908 

$457,897 
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Impacts  to  Local  Values  and  Attitudes 

Direct  employment  impacts  are  not  anticipated  to  be  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  disrupt  the  Rich  County  economy.  It  would  be  expected  that 
the  greatest  financial  pressure  would  be  on  the  medium  scale  operations 
and  that  most  employment  changes  would  occur  within  this  scale. 

Attitudes  of  county  residents  would  be  in  opposition.  The  indivi- 
dual BLM  livestock  permittees  would  be  most  directly  affected.  The 
restrictive  utilization  of  livestock  forage,  coupled  with  disturbance  to 
customary  livestock  management  practices,  would  undoubtedly  provide  a 
feeling  of  more  government  controls  and  regulations.  The  concept  of 
independence,  traditionally  shared  by  these  individuals  and  their  fam- 
ilies, would  be  jeopardized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attitudes  of  other 
users  of  public  lands  in  Rich  County,  particularly  those  people  deriving 
recreation-based  experiences,  may  view  this  alternative  with  the  atti- 
tude of  support  and  feel  the  expression  of  their  lifestyle  and  values 
has  been  enhanced. 
Concl usions 

This  alternative  has  the  potential  of  reducing  grazing  on  BLM  lands 
in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  by  a  little  over  50  percent.  This  would 
affect  rancher  incomes  negatively,  but  probably  not  to  the  point  of 
causing  major  economic  disruption  to  the  Rich  County  livestock  industry. 
However,  the  most  potentially  crucial  element  of  the  alternative  could 
be  the  turn-on  date  of  July  15  which  would  impair  hay  production  if  the 
livestock  must  be  held  on  private  pasturage  until  that  date.  Without 
such  hay  production,  many  operations,  regardless  of  size,  would  be 
jeopardized. 
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TABLE  8-10 
Alternative  2:   Economic  Effects  of  Restricted  Livestock  Use 


Small  Scale Medium  Scale         Large  Scale 

Existing  With  Existing  With  Existing  With 
Situation  Alternative  2  Situation  Alternative  2  Situation  Alternative  2 

Average  number  head        65  51  283  248  536  449 

AUMs      1,022  799  3,530  3,089  7,637  6,390 

Average  gross  income    $9,218.00  $7,705.00  $36,667.00  $32,091.00  $109,818.00  $91,896.00 

Average  fixed  costs      4,998.00  4,998.00  23,816.00  23,816.00  48,820.00  48,820.00 

Average  variable  costs   2,793.00  2,183.00  23,764.00  20,798.00  17,768.00  14,868.00 

Average  net  income      1,427.00  348.00  (-10,903.00)  (-12,523.00)  43,230.00  28,208.00 

Net  income  per  AUM          1.40  0.44  (-3.09)  (-4.05)  5.66  4.41 

Break-even  point       $7,171.00  $7,171.00  $67,645.00  $67,676.00  $58,243.00  $58,243.00 

Seasonal  dependence        42  24  34 


^  (percent) 


ALTERNATIVE  3  -  REDUCTION  OF  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 
DESCRIPTION 

Analysis  of  the  proposed  action  indicates  that  specific  changes  in 
the  proposal  would  reduce  adverse  impacts  that  would  occur  as  a  result 
of  implementation  of  the  proposed  action.  Public  land  acres  where 
livestock  grazing  would  be  authorized,  implementation  schedule,  grazing 
and  resting  treatments,  level  of  wildlife  and  livestock  use,  and  vegeta- 
tion treatments  would  be  modified  by  this  alternative.  The  proposed 
long-term  forage  allocation  would  be  22,808  AUMs  for  livestock  and 
16,119  AUMs  for  deer. 

Allotment  boundaries  are  described  in  the  proposed  action.  Except 
where  specifically  modified,  land  disposal,  recreation  site  development, 
project  design  specifications,  administration,  management  objectives, 
and  range  developments  would  be  the  same  as  proposed  in  Chapter  1.  The 
modification  of  the  proposed  action  includes  five  changes: 

1.  Exclude  livestock  use  by  fencing  16.5  miles  of  streams  (in 
addition  to  the  0.5  mile  fenced  in  the  existing  Big  Creek  exclosure). 
Livestock  exclusion  would  include  448  acres  of  aquatic/riparian  habitat, 
eliminating  livestock  grazing  on  all  high-value  streams  having  habitat 
suitable  for  reintroduction  of  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout.  Table 
8-11  identifies  stream  portions  and  allotments  involved. 

A  maximum  of  33  miles  of  fence  would  be  required  at  a  cost  of 
$49,500.  Specific  studies  designed  to  monitor  fisheries  habitat  im- 
provement would  also  be  initiated.  This  part  of  the  alternative  would 
be  implemented  immediately  upon  completion  of  the  Final  Environmental 
Statement  and  formulation  of  final  range  decisions.  It  would  require 
adjustments  in  the  initial  stocking  level  for  livestock  as  follows: 
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TABLE  8-11 
Alternative  3:   Proposed  Livestock  Exclusion  on  Select  Aquatic/Riparian  Habitats 


Creek 

Al lotment 

Proposed  Exclusion 
Chapter  1 

Addit 
This  Alte 
Miles 

ional 
rnati ve 
Acres 

This 
Miles 

Total 
Altern 

ati  ve 

Miles 

Acres 

Acres 

Laketown 

Laketown 

1.0 

23 

3.0 

70 

4.0 

93 

Twin  Peaks 

1.25 

29 

0.25 

6 

1.5 

35 

Spring 

New  Canyon 

0.25 

20 

0.25 

10 

0.5 

30 

Little 

New  Canyon 

0.75 

18 

0.5 

7 

1.25 

25 

North  Fork  Otter 

New  Canyon 

2.25 

31 

2.75 

57 

5.0 

88 

00 

Middle  Fork  Otter 

New  Canyon 

0.75 

28 

1.0 

57 

1.75 

85 

PO 

South  Fork  Otter 

New  Canyon 

0 

0 

0.75 

33 

0.75 

33 

Randolph 

Big  Creek 

1.75 

59 

0 

_0 

1.75 

59 

TOTAL 

8.0 

208 

8.5 

248 

16.5 

448 

All  creeks  except  Randolph  contain  habitat  suitable  for  reintroduction  of  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat 
trout. 


Al  lotment 

Publ 
Acres 

ic  La 
Excl 

nd 
uded 

Livestock 
AUMs  Reduced 

Big  Creek 

59 

59 

Laketown 

93 

93 

Twin  Peaks 

261 

261 

New  Canyon 

35 

35 

TOTAL 

448 

448 

Livestock  use  would  not  be  authorized  on  2,611  acres  of  public  land 
proposed  for  disposal  in  10  allotments  and  7  acres  proposed  for  recrea- 
tion site  development  (table  1,  Appendix  20).  Existing  livestock  AUMs 
would  be  reduced  an  additional  357  AUMs.  Initial  livestock  use  proposed 
would  be  22,236  AUMs. 

2.  Delay  the  proposed  implementation  schedule  for  3  years  so 
wildlife  and  livestock  actual  forage  use  and  utilization  data  can  be 
obtained.  Adjustments  in  livestock  use  would  be  delayed  3  years  to 
accumulate  these  data  and  determine  the  proper  initial  level  of  live- 
stock use  which,  together  with  deer  use,  would  not  exceed  the  maximum 
allowable  use  for  competitive  desirable  forage  species.  Forage  alloca- 
tion would  then  be  based  on  these  data  and  allowances  made  for  wildlife 
and  livestock  dietary  overlap  on  key  forage  species.  It  is  estimated 
the  result  of  this  study  would  be  to  restrict  livestock  utilization  of 
key  forage  species  to  40  percent.  The  following  actions  would  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  this  on  all  allotments: 

a.  Initiate  actual  use  studies  by  BLM  immediately  for  exist- 
ing levels  of  wildlife  and  livestock  use.  This  would  require  increased 
range  supervision. 

b.  Ear  tag  livestock  as  a  means  of  verifying  actual  use  data 
in  relation  to  forage  utilization.  This  would  be  required  of  all  live- 
stock entering  allotments  and  would  occur  the  first  grazing  season  upon 
completion  of  the  final  ES  and  formulation  of  a  range  management  deci- 
sion by  BLM. 
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c.  Concurrently  initiate  forage  utilization  studies  designed 
to  measure  the  actual  amount  of  forage  consumed  by  livestock  and 
wildl ife. 

d.  Make  adjustments  to  the  existing  level  of  livestock  use 
to  assure  competitive  forage  species  are  available  to  deer  at  the  time 
and  amount  needed. 

Appendix  20  illustrates  how  this  information  would  be  used  to 
determine  initial  wildlife  and  livestock  forage  allocations. 

3.  Modify  the  proposed  season  of  use  and  grazing  and  resting 
treatments  (Chapter  1)  to  reduce  impacts  to  vegetation  and  wildlife. 
This  modification  would  involve  strict  adherence  to  the  range  readiness 
principle  and  provide  for  early  turn-on  (estimated  to  be  May  10)  as  well 
as  allow  for  the  possibility  of  turn-on  later  than  June  1  if  the  pheno- 
logical  development  of  key  species  is  delayed  due  to  varying  climatic 
conditions.  This  would  apply  to  both  initial  and  long-term  actions  and 
would  begin  upon  implementation  of  this  alternative  during  the  3-year 
study  period  prior  to  any  adjustments  in  the  level  of  livestock  use. 
The  alternative  would  also  modify  livestock  turn-off  dates  on  three 
allotments  to  October  31  (Big  Creek,  Meachum  Canyon,  Woodruff  Pastures). 
Turn-off  for  other  allotments  would  remain  unchanged  from  the  proposed 
action  (Appendix  4).  This  modification  would  provide  for  early  turn-off 
on  all  critical  deer  winter  ranges. 

The  sequence  of  grazing  and  resting  treatments  in  the  long  term 
would  also  be  modified  on  adjacent  allotments  containing  critical  deer 
winter  range  so  that  critical  deer  winter  range  in  each  allotment  would 
not  be  grazed  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  the  grazing  treatment 
sequence  on  critical  deer  winter  range  in  one  allotment  would  begin  in 
the  spring  and  proceed  through  the  summer-fall  treatments;  the  sequence 
on  critical  deer  winter  range  in  an  adjacent  allotment  would  begin  in 
the  summer  and  proceed  through  the  fall  and  spring  (the  following  year) 
treatments.  This  modification  would  be  made  on  the  following  allot- 
ments: 
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Bear  Lake  East  Woodruff  New  Canyon         Twin  Peaks 

Big  Creek  Kearl  Rabbit  Creek       Woodruff  Pastures 

Dry  Basin  Laketown  Sage  Creek 

Duck  Creek  Meachum  Canyon  Stuart 

4.  Reduce  the  acreage  proposed  for  vegetation  treatments  to  only 
those  soils  with  a  greater  than  50  percent  chance  of  seeding  success  and 
to  accommodate  critical  sage  grouse  habitat,  critical  erosion  areas,  and 
critical  deer  habitat.  The  first  phase  of  this  alternative  would  be  to 
initiate  a  cooperative  research  study  to  be  conducted  jointly  by  BLM  and 
Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  (UDWR)  to  identify  and  quantify 
important  sage  grouse  seasonal  use  areas  and  breeding  complexes.  The 
results  of  this  study  would  be  used  by  BLM  to  identify  areas  for  vegeta- 
tion treatment,  as  well  as  the  size,  location,  and  type  of  treatment  to 
be  used  in  order  to  reduce  impacts  to  sage  grouse  habitat  (Chapter  3). 
It  is  anticipated  the  study  would  require  the  following: 

On  dry  meadow  areas  in  poor  ecological  condition  (within  a  2-mile 
radius  of  identified  strutting  grounds),  vegetation  treatments  would  be 
modified  to  provide  a  150-feet  buffer  strip,  thus  leaving  essential 
habitat  undisturbed.  On  important  nesting  and  brooding  areas  (within  a 
2-mile  radius  of  identified  strutting  grounds),  known  sites  would  be 
left  untreated  by  removing  sagebrush  in  a  mosaic  pattern  arrangement. 
Treatment  inside  the  2-mile  radius  (16,013  acres)  would  be  by  mechanical 
methods  such  as  plowing.  It  is  estimated  this  would  reduce  treatment 
acreage  on  six  allotments  within  the  2-mile  radius  by  approximately  10 
percent  or  1,787  acres.  There  would  be  no  treatment  proposed  within  the 
2-mile  radius  on  the  East  Woodruff  Allotment. 

Vegetation  on  areas  outside  the  2-mile  strutting  ground  radius 
would  be  treated  as  proposed  in  Chapter  1.  Good  and  fair  condition 
ranges  would  be  sprayed  (28,958  acres)  and  poor  condition  ranges  would 
be  burned  (1,894  acres).   All  would  be  seeded. 

As  a  result  of  these  modifications,  the  acreage  proposed  for  vege- 
tation treatment  would  be  reduced  from  65,187  acres  (comprised  of  high, 
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moderate,  and  low  risk  soils)  to  50,429  acres  (comprised  of  moderate  and 
low  risk  soils;  see  Chapter  3  Soils).  In  addition,  eliminate  vegetation 
treatments  on  1,777  acres  of  critical  erosion  areas  in  the  New  Canyon 
Allotment  and  1,787  acres  on  six  allotments  because  of  sage  grouse 
habitat  needs.  Total  area  proposed  for  vegetation  treatment  would  be 
46,865  acres  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $328,055.  Table  8-12  identifies 
proposed  treatment  acreage  by  allotment  and  the  above  mentioned 
constraints. 

On  all  other  areas  where  vegetation  treatment  is  proposed,  reseed 
if  necessary  to  assure  that  at  least  the  same  amount  of  ground  cover  re- 
mains after  treatment  as  before.  This  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  action;  however,  the  extent  cannot  be  determined  because  of 
variable  site  conditions. 

On  Big  Creek  and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotments,  delay  implementation 
of  vegetation  treatments.  These  allotments  contain  6  and  59  percent 
respectively  of  the  total  critical  deer  winter  ranges  in  the  planning 
unit,  and  are  scheduled  for  extensive  vegetation  treatments  (table 
8-12). 

This  alternative  would  delay  vegetation  treatments  on  pastures  to 
provide  for  complete  establishment  and  growth  of  desirable  shrubs  above 
average  snow  depth  before  other  pastures  are  treated.  This  would  assure 
that  desirable  deer  forage  would  be  available  during  the  winter.  To 
accomplish  this  would  take  longer  than  the  2-year  establishment  period 
proposed  in  Chapter  1.  This  alternative  would  delay  treatment  from 
pasture  to  pasture  for  a  period  of  5  years.   For^example: 


f            \                      /     \ 
/  Year  1  \  _5  years  .  r->  f  Year  6  \     5  yea  r&l  Year  11  I 5  years-..., 

I       /   later    ^  \       /later"  "f-^A       /"Tater"  L'* 


Treatment 
First  pasture 


Treatment 
Second  Pasture 


Treatment 
Third  Pasture 


Treatments 
implemented 
and  forage 
available 
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TABLE  8-12 
Alternative  3:   Proposed  Vegetation  Treatment  Acreage 


No  Treatment  -  Acres  Proposed  for 

a         Acre  Reduction  Due  to:  Treatment  (2-Mile  Radius 

Acres  Proposed        Critical  Sage  Grouse  In-  Outside; 

Allotment   for  Treatment Erosion  side  2-mile  Radius Inside  Burn  Spray 

ALLOTMENTS  WITH  PRELIMINARY  SCS  SOIL  DATA 

Bear  Lake       265             0  0  0  265 

Dry  Basin     2,264            182  1,638  0  444 

Kearl          371            0  0  0  371 

Laketown         88              0  0  3  85 

Stuart                       718             0  0  251  467 

Twin  Peaks      537            0  0  0  537 

Rabbit  Creek   2,177             90  790  0  1,297 

ALLOTMENTS  WITH  NO  PRELIMINARY  SCS  SOIL  DATA 

f                                   Duck  Creek     8,492             540  4,810  251  2,891 

Big  Creek     11,748             455  4,095  0  7,198 

Woodruff      9,965             0  0  1,296  8,669 

Pastures 

New  Canyon     7,803             1,777  270  2,430  33  3,293 

East  Woodruff    299             0  0  0  299 

Meachum  Canyon  1,204             0  0  0  1  204 

Sage  Creek     4,498             250  2,250  60  1,938 

TOTALS       50,429             1,777  1,787  16,013  1,894  28,958 


Proposed  acreage  in  Chapter  1  65,187  reduced  to  50,429  acres  to  reduce  risk  of  seeding  failure  (Chap- 
iter 3,  Soi Is). 

Proposed  vegetation  treatment  acreage  inside  2-mile  radius  of  important  sage  grouse  areas  (see  dis- 
cussion in  text)  would  be  accomplished  by  mechanical  treatment  (plowing). 

Proposed  vegetation  treatment  acreage  outside  2-mile  radius  would  be  by  burning  or  chemical  spraying 

of  2,4-D  as  proposed  in  Chapter  1. 


In  addition,  this  alternative  would  restrict  livestock  use  on 
previously  treated  pastures  until  seedings  are  successfully  established 
and  shrub  growth  reaches  above  average  snow  depth.  Increases  would 
begin  on  a  termporary,  nonrenewable  basis  once  shrubs  reach  this  height 
until  the  allotment  is  fully  treated. 

5.  Include  a  wildlife  interseeding  project  on  2,625  acres  in  the 
Dry  Basin  Pasture  and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotments. 

The  proposed  action  (Chapter  1)  was  modified  to  accommodate  a 
wildlife  interseeding.  However,  it  does  not  include  the  actual  inter- 
seeding project  itself,  only  the  modification  to  accommodate  management 
objectives  of  the  project.  This  alternative  would  include  the  actual 
interseeding  project  in  the  proposed  action,  together  with  the  modifica- 
tion already  provided.  Livestock  use  would  be  restricted  as  described 
above  in  item  4.  This  alternative  would  add  an  additional  2,625  acres 
of  interseeding  and  $5,000  to  the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  action, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  49,490  acres  to  be  treated  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  $333,055. 

IMPACT  ANALYSIS 

Impacts  to  Soils 

During  the  first  3  years  of  implementation,  fencing  riparian  areas 
would  reduce  erosion  on  448  acres.  Streambanks  along  17  miles  of  stream 
would  become  stablized  within  6  to  8  years,  thereby  eliminating  the 
streambank  sloughing  problem  for  these  areas  identified  in  Chapter  2. 

Beginning  the  third  year,  erosion  would  be  reduced  on  47,732  acres 
as  a  result  of  proposed  vegetation  treatments  (successful)  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  present  level  of  grazing  intensity.  This  would  result  in 
no  significant  change  in  present  erosion  condition  on  81,801  acres 
because  of  two  factors:  present  grazing  level  is  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  cause  erosion  and  any  of  the  proposed  vegetation  treatments 
that  did  not  prove  successful  could  not  result  in  making  additional 
ground  cover  available  to  reduce  the  existing  erosion  rate.   Erosion 
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would  increase  on  8,147  acres  as  a  result  of  land  disturbance  associated 
with  one  or  more  of  these  factors:  proposed  range  project  construction, 
unsuccessful  seedings  (no  increase  in  ground  cover),  burning  and  plowing. 

Critical  erosion  conditions  on  2,436  acres  within  the  South  Wood- 
ruff, New  Canyon,  and  Eastman  Allotments  would  be  improved  due  to  reduc- 
tions in  grazing  intensity  and  vegetation  treatments.  No  significant 
change  would  occur  on  1,047  acres  within  the  Deseret  and  New  Canyon 
Allotments.  Existing  critical  erosion  conditions  would  decline  further 
on  344  acres  of  land  in  the  New  Canyon  Allotment  as  a  result  of  unsuc- 
cessful seedings  on  burned  and  plowed  areas. 

Conclusion 

Erosion  would  be  reduced  on  47,732  acres,  increased  on  8,147  acres, 
and  remain  unchanged  on  81,801  acres.  Downward  trends  would  be  reduced 
in  the  Stuart,  Big  Creek,  and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotments.  No  signifi- 
cant change  would  occur  to  the  erosion  trend  for  the  Rabbit  Creek  Allot- 
ment. 

Table  8-13  provides  a  summary  of  the  anticipated  erosion  impacts  by 
al lotment. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation 

Three-Year  Study  Period 

During  the  3-year  study  period,  no  measureable  change  would  occur 
to  vegetation.  The  only  exceptions  would  be  an  improvement  toward 
ecological  climax  on  448  acres  of  riparian  habitat  due  to  fencing,  and  a 
decline  in  livestock  forage  condition  on  the  Dry  Basin  Pasture  of  the 
Woodruff  Pastures  Allotment  (2,625  acres)  due  to  the  browse  interseeding 
and  rest  requirements.  The  browse  interseeding  and  rest  requirements 
would  cause  a  decrease  in  1,644  AUMs  of  available  livestock  forage 
production  (Vegetation,  Chapter  3)  but  an  increase  of  240  AUMs  of  qual- 
ity deer  forage. 

Although  the  range  readiness  turn-on  date  should  cause  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  vigor  of  desirable  forage  species,  the  increase  would 
not  be  enough  to  cause  vigor  to  shift  to  new  levels  (good,  fair,  poor) 
within  the  3-year  timeframe. 
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TABLE  8-13 
Alternative  3:   Erosion  Projection 


Present 

Erosion 
Condition 

Erosion  Acres 

Al lotment 

Less 

No  Change 

More 

Bear  Lake 

Fair 

146 

969 

3 

Big  Creek 

Fai  r 

14,927 

3,239 

1,859 

Deseret 

Poor 

15,367 

Dry  Basin 

Good 

1,145 

887 

749 

Duck  Creek 

Fair 

9,653 

1,301 

2,296 

Eastman 

Poor 

3,325 

East  Woodruff 

Fair 

164 

1,998 

5 

Kearl 

Good 

204 

972 

7 

Laketown 

Good 

164 

3,056 

21 

Meachum  Canyon 

Poor 

662 

1,285 

4 

Middle  Ridge 

Good 

New  Canyon 

Fair 

3,427 

25,928 

1,092 

Rabbit  Creek 

Good 

1,148 

1,749 

360 

Sage  Creek 

Good 

2,337 

6,742 

1,049 

Session 

Fair 

South  Woodruff 

Poor 

4,251 

Stuart 

Good 

395 

533 

114 

Twin  Peaks 

Good 

303 

1,988 

1 

Woodruff  Pastures   Fair 

5,481 

15,787 

587 

TOTAL 

47,732 

81,801 

8,147 

NOTE:  Unknown  impacts  to  soil  erosion  would  occur  on  2,618  acres  pro- 
posed for  land  disposal  and  recreation  site  developments  (see  table  1, 
Appendix  20). 
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Initial  Adjustment  in  Livestock  Use 

The  initial  adjustment  in  livestock  use  (as  a  result  of  utilization 
studies)  would  result  in  static  or  improving  conditions  to  vegetation. 
Desirable  plant  vigor  would  improve  slowly  due  to  livestock  utilization 
of  key  species  being  held  to  an  estimated  40  percent  on  15  allotments, 
and  less  than  an  estimated  40  percent  on  two  allotments.  This  vigor 
improvement  would  be  due  to  increased  carbohydrate  storage  in  desirable 
plant  species  (especially  grasses).  The  actual  percent  utilization 
restriction  would  probably  vary  for  each  allotment  depending  on  study 
results.  As  vigor  improves,  composition  of  grass  would  slowly  increase 
and  the  composition  of  forbs  and  shrubs  would  decrease.  This,  in  turn, 
would  lead  to  increased  livestock  forage  production.  Apparent  trend  and 
livestock  forage  condition  would  slowly  improve  with  changes  in  composi- 
tion. These  changes  would  occur  quite  slowly.  The  period  of  implemen- 
tation is  estimated  to  be  from  6  to  16  years  after  the  3-year  study 
would  be  concluded. 

Long-Term  Management  Actions 

The  initiation  of  grazing  and  resting  treatments,  coupled  with 
vegetation  treatments,  would  result  in  a  more  rapid  improvement  of 
livestock  forage  conditions  than  would  occur  in  the  initial  action  of 
this  alternative.  Livestock  forage  condition  would  improve  over  the 
present  situation.  Acres  in  good  condition  would  improve  from  52,246 
acres  to  80,687  acres;  fair  condition  acres  would  decrease  from  68,872 
acres  to  40,431  acres;  poor  condition  acres  would  decrease  from  7,104  to 
4,486  acres.  Due  to  the  periodic  deferment  of  grazing  (Appendix  5) 
during  the  growing  season  and  the  restricted  level  of  utilization,  vigor 
of  desirable  forage  species  would  increase.  Douglas  (1915  as  abstracted 
in  Hickey,  1966),  indicated  that  grazing  after  the  growing  season 
resulted  in  plant  vigor  similar  to  ungrazed  plants,  while  grazing  during 
the  growing  season  year  after  year  resulted  in  lowered  vigor.  Acres  in 
good  vigor  should  increase  from  6,478  to  93,670  acres.  Fair  acres  would 
decline  from  112,432  to  44,010  acres.  Poor  acres  would  decline  from 
21,388  to  0  acres.  This  would  result  in  an  increase  in  livestock  forage 
production,  from  22,350  AUMs  to  22,808  AUMs. 
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Apparent  trend  should  also  improve.  Acres  in  upward  trend  would 
increase  from  10,524  to  70,342  acres.  Static  acres  would  decline  from 
75,811  to  55,262  acres.  Acres  in  downward  trend  would  decrease  from 
41,887  to  0  acres. 

Proposed  vegetation  treatments  would  impact  vegetation  by  changing 
the  composition  from  sagebrush  type  to  grass  type.  Vegetation  treatment 
(by  fire  and  chemical  means)  would  destroy  much  of  the  existing  vegeta- 
tion in  the  treated  areas.  Data  in  Valentine  (1971)  and  Linne  (1978) 
indicate  that  at  least  3  years  would  be  required  to  restore  normal 
production  to  many  desirable  forage  species  following  treatment  by  fire. 
This  would  occur  on  1,894  acres  proposed  for  burning  (table  8-12). 

Chemical  treatment  by  the  application  of  2,4-D  would  be  expected  to 
greatly  reduce  forbs  and  shrubs,  but  have  little  impact  on  grasses. 
Immediately  following  application  of  the  herbicide,  there  would  be  a 
partial  to  complete  reduction  of  competitive  species.  This  would  allow 
individual  grass  plants  to  increase  in  size  and  numbers.  Although  there 
would  be  substantial  reduction  in  the  compositin  of  forbs  and  shrubs, 
they  would  begin  to  recover  toward  pretreatment  levels  in  the  first  year 
after  treatment.  This  would  occur  on  28,958  acres  proposed  for  chemical 
spraying.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  effects  of  spraying  is 
found  in  Chapter  3,  Vegetation. 

Treatment  by  plowing  would  also  be  disruptive  to  vegetation.  The 
uprooting  of  shrub  species,  particularly  big  sagebrush,  would  occur, 
followed  by  seeding  of  desirable  grass  and  shrub  forage.  Initially, 
vigor,  livestock  forage  production  and  condition,  and  apparent  trend 
would  decline  from  pretreatment  levels.  Seeding  success  would  be  more 
assured  as  a  result  of  plowing,  however,  since  seedbed  preparation  and 
actual  placement  of  seed  into  the  ground  would  be  part  of  the  process 
that  would  be  used.  Establishment  would  be  rapid  and  vegetation  compo- 
sition favoring  grass  species  would  result.  Plowing  treatment  would  be 
proposed  for  16,013  acres  (table  8-12). 

In  the  long  term  (20  years),  proposed  vegetation  treatments  would 
cause  improvement  in  the  livestock  forage  condition  and  an  increase  in 
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livestock  forage  production  described  above,  once  the  treatments  are 
fully  established  (within  5  years  of  treatment)  due  to  the  shift  in 
composition  favoring  grass  species. 

Utilization  would  increase  to  nearly  50  percent  on  key  forage 
species  once  additional  forage  becomes  available  on  treated  areas. 
Existing  utilization  on  nontreated  areas  may  decline  since  livestock  and 
wildlife  would  be  attracted  to  newly  established  seedings.  This  would 
help  restore  vigor  and  condition  of  these  areas,  although  improvement 
would  be  slight  in  20  years. 

Under  this  alternative,  density  would  remain  unchanged  since  grass 
composition  increases  (from  30  to  40  percent)  would  be  offset  by 
decreases  in  forb  and  shrub  compositions  (from  10  to  8  percent  and  60  to 
52  percent,  respectively. 

Table  8-14  presents  a  summary  of  predicted  impacts  to  vegetation 
after  full  implementation  (20  years). 
Concl usion 

This  alternative  would  improve  existing  livestock  forage  condition. 
The  amount  of  good  condition  range  would  increase  from  41  to  64  percent, 
fair  condition  range  would  decrease  from  54  to  34  percent,  and  poor 
condition  range  would  decrease  from  5  to  2  percent.  Livestock  forage 
production  would  be  maintained  at  22,808  AUMs  upon  full  implementation. 
Impacts  to  Surface  Water  Quality 

Exclusion  of  livestock  use  on  16.5  miles  of  aquatic/riparian  habi- 
tat would  reduce  or  eliminate  streambank  sloughing  and  improve  water 
quality  with  the  fenced  areas. 

The  impact  to  water  quality  as  a  result  of  delaying  the  implementa- 
tion schedule  for  3  years  is  unknown.  However,  exclusion  of  livestock 
on  the  proposed  streams  would  produce  immediate  improvement  to  existing 
water  quality  conditions.  Physical  damage  from  trampling  of  streambanks 
would  be  eliminated,  and  sedimentation  rates  would  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  increased  bank  cover.  Water  quality  in  Big  Creek,  New  Canyon, 
and  Twin  Peaks  Allotments  would  be  improved. 
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TABLE  8-14 


CO 

I 
-p- 


Alte 

rnative  3: 

Predic 

ted  Impacts 

to  Vegetat 

ion  Aftc 

»r  Full  Imp 

lementation 

(20  Years) 

Allotment 

Condi 

Livestock  Forage 
tion  (Suitable  Acres) 
Cattle    Sheep 

Apparent 
(Suitable 

Trend 
Acres) 

Desirable 
Plant 
Vigor 

Percent 
Uti 1 ization 
of  Key 
Species 

Composition 
and  Density 

Bear  Lake 

Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Unsui 

tabl 

735 
323 

0 
e   60 

1,058 
0 
0 

60 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuitabl 

764 

294 

0 

e   60 

Good 

43 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

Big  Creek 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Unsui 

able 

t- 

13,643 

3,785 

0 

2,597 

15,963 

1,465 

0 

2,597 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuit- 
able 

10,095 

7,333 

0 

2,597 

Fair 

47 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

Deseret 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Unsui 

able 

t- 

7,211 
7,009 

0 
1,147 

11,145 

3,075 

0 

1,147 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuit- 
able 

1,504 

12,716 

0 

1,147 

Fair 

40 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 

Dry  Basin 

Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Unsui 

tabl 

2,715 

0 

0 

e   66 

2,715 

0 

0 

66 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuitabl 

2,715 

0 

0 

e   66 

Good 

48 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

Duck  Creek 

Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Unsui 

tabl 

7,357 

5,407 

413 

e   73 

12,773 

404 

0 

73 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuitabl 

12,864 

313 

0 

e   73 

Good 

46 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

(con 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

tinued) 

TABLE  8-14  (continued) 


00 


Percent 

Livestock  Forage  Desirable  Utilization 

Condition  (Suitable  Acres)  Apparent  Trend  Plant     of  Key       Composition 

Allotment Cattle    Sheep  (Suitable  Acres)    Vigor     Species and  Density 

Eastman       Good       116     2,563  Up         521  Fair        40     Density   No  change 

Fair     1,796      698  Static    2,740  Grass     No  change 

Poor     1,349        0  Down         0  Forb     No  change 

Unsuitable   64       64  Unsuitable   64  Shrub     No  change 

East  Woodruff  Good       930     2,167  Up       2,167  Good        22     Density   No  change 

Fair     1,237        0  Static       0  Grass     Increase 

Poor         0        0  Down         0  Forb     Decrease 

Unsuitable    0        0  Unsuitable    0  Shrub     Decrease 


j.       Kearl         Good       752  1,183  Up       1,183  Good        43     Density  No  change 

Fair       431  0  Static       0                    Grass  Increase 

Poor         0  0  Down         0                     Forb  Decrease 

Unsuitable    0  0  Unsuitable    0                     Shrub  Decrease 

Laketown      Good     1,343  2,445  Up       2,524  Good        40     Density  No  change 

Fair     1,104  2  Static       0                     Grass  Increase 

Poor        77  77  Down         0                     Forb  Decrease 

Unsuitable  717  717  Unsuitable  717                    Shrub  Decrease 

Meachum  Canyon  Good     1,280  1,744  Up       1,830  Good        36     Density  No  change 

Fair       550  86  Static       0                     Grass  Increase 

Poor        0  0  Down        0                    Forb  Decrease 

Unsuitable  121  121  Unsuitable  121                    Shrub  Decrease 

Middle  Ridge   *******************  disposal  ********************* 

(continued) 


TABLE  8-14   (continued) 


00 

I 


Al  lotment 

Livestock  Forage 
Condition  (Suitable  Acres) 
Cattle    Sheep 

Apparent  Trend 
(Suitable  Acres) 

Desirable 
Plant 
Vigor 

Percent 
Utilization 

of  Key 
Species 

Comp 
and 

osition 
Density 

New  Canyon 

Good     24,808 
Fair     3,798 
Poor        48 
Unsuit-   1,793 
able 

28,654 

0 

0 

1,793 

Up       7,484 
Static   21,170 
Down         0 
Unsuit-   1,793 
able 

Good 

42 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

Rabbit  Creek 

Good     2,049 
Fair     1,142 
Poor         0 
Unsuitable   66 

3,191 

0 

0 

66 

Up       3,191 
Static       0 
Down         0 
Unsuitable   66 

Good 

46 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

Sage  Creek 

Good      4,408 
Fair      4,648 
Poor         0 
Unsuit-   1,072 
able 

9,056 
0 
0 

1,072 

Up       9,056 
Static       0 
Down         0 
Unsuit-   1,072 
able 

Good 

44 

Density 

Grass 

Forb 

Shrub 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

Session 

********* 

*  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  DISPOSAL 

*********** 

*  *  *  *  * 

***** 

South  Woodruff 

Good       101 
Fair      2,625 
Poor      1,173 
Unsuitable  352 

1,106 

2,640 

153 

352 

Up          5 
Static    3,894 
Down         0 
Unsuitable  352 

Fair 

40 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 

Stuart 

Good       544 
Fair       353 
Poor       108 
Unsuitable   37 

1,005 

0 

0 

37 

Up         132 
Static     873 
Down         0 
Unsuitable   37 

Fair 

47 

Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

(continued) 

TABLE  8-14  (concluded) 


Al lotment 


Livestock  Forage 
Condition  (Suitable  Acres) 
Cattle    Sheep 


Apparent  Trend 
(Suitable  Acres) 


Twin  Peaks     Good      1,966  2,292 

Fair       326  0 

Poor         0  0 

Unsuitable    0  0 


Up  2,292 
Static  0 
Down  0 
Unsuitable    0 


Percent 
Desirable  Utilization 
Plant     of  Key 
Vigor Species 


Composition 
and  Density 


Good 


42 


Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 


No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 


00 

I 


Woodruff 
Pastures 


TOTALS 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Unsuit- 
able 

Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Unsuit- 
able 


10,729 
5,897 

1,318 
3,911 

80,687 

40,431 

4,486 

12,076 


15,070 
2,874 

0 
3,911 

114,130 

11,244 

230 

12,076 


137,680   137,680 


Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsui t- 
able 

Up 

Static 
Down 
Unsuit- 
able 


12,015 

5,929 

0 

3,911 

70,342 

55,262 

0 

12,076 

137,680 


Good 


45 


Density 
Grass 
Forb 
Shrub 


No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 


NOTE:   The  above 
development. 


acreages  do  not  include  2,618  acres  proposed  for  land  disposal  and  recreation  site 


on  the  proposed  streams  would  produce  immediate  improvement  to  existing 
water  quality  conditions.  Physical  damage  from  trampling  of  streambanks 
would  be  eliminated,  and  sedimentation  rates  would  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  increased  bank  cover.  Water  quality  in  Big  Creek,  New  Canyon, 
and  Twin  Peaks  Allotments  would  be  improved. 

Vegetation  treatments  proposed  to  accommodate  soils  (critical 
erosion  areas  and  high  probability  of  seeding  success)  would  reduce 
runoff  and  improve  water  quality  on  fenced  areas  on  the  14  allotments 
proposed  for  vegetation  treatment. 

Conclusion 

Water  quality  would  improve  on  three  allotments  due  to  fencing  of 
riparian  areas  and  on  11  allotments  proposed  for  treatments. 
Impacts  to  Wild! i f e 

The  3-year  cooperative  study  between  BLM  and  UDWR  would  determine 
critical  use  areas  for  sage  grouse  and  deer,  provide  guidelines  for 
managing  those  areas,  and  provide  BLM  with  necessary  guidelines  to 
manage  livestock  grazing  in  Rich  County  without  producing  major  declines 
and  displacement  of  wildlife  populations. 

Allocating  forage  (16,119  AUMs)  on  an  actual  use  basis  and  reducing 
the  livestock  grazing  season  would  ensure  that  the  present  deer  herds 
would  receive  the  necessary  quality  and  quantity  forage.  Actual  use 
levels  and  length  of  livestock  grazing  seasons  would  need  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cooperative  livestock  study  before  the  proposed  action 
would  be  implemented.  Staggering  pasture  grazing  and  treatment  sched- 
ules in  adjacent  allotments  would  reduce  the  forage  shortages  that  would 
occur  on  adjacent  critical  deer  winter  ranges. 

Implementing  the  Dry  Basin  Pasture  interseeding  would  provide  an 
additional  240  good  quality  AUMs  in  the  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotment. 
Currently,  this  allotment  lacks  preferred  deer  forage  species. 

These  measures  would  provide  the  deer  with  enough  quality  forage 
(8,513  AUMs)  to  maintain  healthy  herds  at  current  levels. 

Using  the  40-percent  allocation  level  for  livestock  use,  any  forage 
reallocation  based  on  actual  use  studies  would  not  fully  meet  long-term 
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deer  herd  needs. with  adequate  quality  forage.  Future  predicted  expan- 
sion of  the  deer  herds  would  create  the  forage  shortages  (3,282  AUMs) 
listed  on  table  8-15.  These  shortages  would  create  malnutrition  and 
starvation  within  the  deer  herds.  However,  in  reality,  the  studies 
would  probably  indicate  either  the  need  to  harvest  more  deer  or  reduce 
livestock  numbers  and  the  shortages  would  be  alleviated.  Shortages  that 
occur  in  attainment  of  maximum  deer  herd  expansion  would  be  reduced 
compared  to  predicted  shortages  under  current  management. 

Adjusting  the  livestock  turn-on  date  to  range  readiness  would 
provide  a  moderate  forage  competition  advantage  for  young  sage  grouse  in 
years  where  plant  development  is  delayed.  During  those  years  when  plant 
development  is  early,  young  grouse  would  be  at  a  moderate  disadvantage 
as  livestock  would  be  on  the  range  when  the  chicks  hatch. 

Vegetation  treatments  would  remove  cover  and  forage  for  sage  grouse 
and  deer.  However,  guidelines  developed  by  the  cooperative  study  would 
protect  critical  habitat  areas  and  minimize  these  impacts.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  proposed  restrictions  would  be  effective  in  protecting  50 
percent  of  known  high  value  sage  grouse  habitat.  Further,  delaying 
treatments  of  adjacent  areas  until  previously  treated  areas  are  able  to 
support  wildlife  would  reduce  forage  shortages  and  wildlife  displace- 
ments to  moderate  levels. 

Impacts  from  this  alternative  would  produce  either  no  change  or  a 
moderate  decrease  in  the  current  sage  grouse  population  levels. 

The  proposed  stream  fencing  would  protect  448  acres  of  riparian 
habitat  to  improve  from  poor  and  fair  condition  to  excellent  condition. 
This  would  provide  major  improvements  in  habitat  diversity  and  forage 
within  17  miles  of  riparian  habitat  areas  (16.5  proposed  miles  plus  0.5 
mile  in  Big  Creek  exclosure).  Wildlife  species  dependent  upon  riparian 
habitat  would  improve  in  diversity  and  size  within  the  fenced  areas 
while  populations  outside  the  fenced  areas  would  decline  in  size  and 
diversity.  The  16.75  unfenced  miles  would  continue  to  degrade.  Propos- 
ed antelope  AUM  allocations  would  only  be  available  for  Duck  Creek 
Allotment  and  the  antelope  introduction  would  not  be  possible. 
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TABLE  8-15 

Alternative 

3:   Future 

Available 

Deer  Forage  (AUMs) 

Seasonal  Use 

Critical 
Total 

Deer  Winter 

Range 

Total 

Al  location 

10-Year 

J 

M location  10-Year 

Allotment     Level 

Demand 

Shortfall 

Level 

Demand  SI" 

tortfal 1 

Bear  Lake     

335 

217 

Big  Creek     2,839 

1,646 

350 

227 

Deseret      

68 

68 

Dry  Basin     

564 

564 

Duck  Creek     1,288 

678 

Eastman         275 

330 

55 

121 

150 

29 

East  Woodruff    261 

518 

257 

Kearl          163 

235 

72 

Laketown        124 

188 

64 

Meachum  Canyon   128 

186 

58 

129 

184 

55 

Middle  Ridge  

251 

251 

37 

67 

30 

New  Canyon     3,975 

2,622 

Rabbit  Creek    152 

395 

243 

Sage  Creek      847 

1,254 

407 

Session      

40 

40 

South  Woodruff   256 

414 

158 

400 

646 

246 

Stuart       

214 

255 

Twin  Peaks    

461 

461 

Woodruff      1,832 
Pastures 

1,286 

2,251 

2,704 

183 

T0TALC       12,012 

11,068 

2,630 

4,107 

4,518 

652 

Deseret,  Dry  Basin, 

and  Twin 

Peaks  All 

otments 

lost  their 

^ildl ife 

forage  to  livestock 

when  lives 

tock  utilization  was  raised  to 

the  40- 

.percent  level. 
AUM  allocations  were 

lost  through  land  d" 

sposal s , 

however,  th< 

a  demand 

still  exists. 

CTotals  are  not  additive  as  the  allocations 

do  not 

match  demands 
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Vegetation  treatments  proposed  to  accommodate  soils  (critical 
erosion  areas  and  high  probability  of  seeding  success)  would  reduce 
runoff  and  improve  water  quality  on  fenced  areas  on  the  14  allotments 
proposed  for  vegetation  treatment. 

Cone! usion 

Water  quality  would  improve  on  three  allotments  due  to  fencing  of 
riparian  areas  and  on  11  allotments  proposed  for  treatments. 
Impacts  to  Wi Idl ife 

The  3-year  cooperative  study  between  BLM  and  UDWR  would  determine 
critical  use  areas  for  sage  grouse  and  deer,  provide  guidelines  for 
managing  those  areas,  and  provide  BLM  with  necessary  guidelines  to 
manage  livestock  grazing  in  Rich  County  without  producing  major  declines 
and  displacement  of  wildlife  populations. 

Allocating  forage  (16,119  AUMs)  on  an  actual  use  basis  and  reducing 
the  livestock  grazing  season  would  ensure  that  the  present  deer  herds 
would  receive  the  necessary  quality  and  quantity  forage.  Actual  use 
levels  and  length  of  livestock  grazing  seasons  would  need  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cooperative  livestock  study  before  the  proposed  action 
would  be  implemented.  Staggering  pasture  grazing  and  treatment  sched- 
ules in  adjacent  allotments  would  reduce  tne  forage  shortages  that  would 
occur  on  adjacent  critical  deer  winter  ranges. 

Implementing  the  Dry  Basin  Pasture  interseeding  would  provide  an 
additional  240  good  quality  AUMs  in  the  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotment. 
Currently,  this  allotment  lacks  preferred  deer  forage  species. 

These  measures  would  provide  the  deer  with  enough  quality  forage 
(8,513  AUMs)  to  maintain  healthy  herds  at  current  levels. 

Using  the  40-percent  allocation  level  for  livestock  use,  any  forage 
reallocation  based  on  actual  use  studies  would  not  fully  meet  long-term 
deer  herd  needs  with  adequate  quality  forage.  Future  predicted  expan- 
sion of  the  deer  herds  would  create  the  forage  shortages  (3,282  AUMs) 
listed  on  table  8-15.  These  shortages  would  create  malnutrition  and 
starvation  within  the  deer  herds.  However,  in  reality,  the  studies 
would  probably  indicate  either  the  need  to  harvest  more  deer  or  reduce 
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TABLE  8-15 
Alternative  3:   Future  Available  Deer  Forage  (AUMs) 


Seasonal  Use 

Critical  D 
Total 
Al  location 
Level 

eer  Winte 

10-Year 
Demand 

r  Range 

Al 
Al  lotment 

Total 

ocation 

Level 

10-Year 
Demand 

Shortfall 

Shortfall 

Bear  Lake 

335 

217 

Big  Creek 

2,839 

1,646 

350 

227 

Deseret 

68 

68 

Dry  Basin 
Duck  Creek 

564 

564 

1  288 

678 

Eastman 

275 

330 

55 

121 

150 

29 

Fast  Woodruff 

261 

518 

257 

Kear  1 

163 

235 

72 

1  a  ket  own 

124 

188 

64 

Meachum  Canyon 

128 

186 

58 

129 

184 

55 

Middle  Ridge 

251 

251 

37 

67 

30 

New  Canyon 
Rabbit  Creek 

3  975 

2  622 

152 

395 

243 

Sage  Creek 

c   •  b 
Sess i on 

847 

1  254 

407 

40 

40 

South  Woodruff 

256 

414 

158 

400 

646 

246 

Stuart 

214 

255 

Twi  n  Peaks 

461 

461 

Woodruff 

1,832 

1,286 

2,251 

2 

,704 

183 

Pastures 

T0TALC 

12,012 

11,068 

2,630 

4,107 

4 

,518 

652 

aDeseret,  Dry  Basin,  and  Twin  Peaks  Allotments  lost  their  wildlife 

forage  to  livestock  when  livestock  utilization  was  raised  to  the  40- 
.percent  level. 

AUM  allocations  were  lost  through  land  disposals,  however,  the  demand 

still  exists. 

Totals  are  not  additive  as  the  allocations  do  not  match  demands. 
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livestock  numbers  and  the  shortages  would  be  alleviated.  Shortages  that 
occur  in  attainment  of  maximum  deer  herd  expansion  would  be  reduced 
compared  to  predicted  shortages  under  current  management. 

Adjusting  the  livestock  turn-on  date  to  range  readiness  would 
provide  a  moderate  forage  competition  advantage  for  young  sage  grouse  in 
years  where  plant  development  is  delayed.  During  those  years  when  plant 
development  is  early,  young  grouse  would  be  at  a  moderate  disadvantage 
as  livestock  would  be  on  the  range  when  the  chicks  hatch. 

Vegetation  treatments  would  remove  cover  and  forage  for  sage  grouse 
and  deer.  However,  guidelines  developed  by  the  cooperative  study  would 
protect  critical  habitat  areas  and  minimize  these  impacts.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  proposed  restrictions  would  be  effective  in  protecting  50 
percent  of  known  high  value  sage  grouse  habitat.  Further,  delaying 
treatments  of  adjacent  areas  until  previously  treated  areas  are  able  to 
support  wildlife  would  reduce  forage  shortages  and  wildlife  displace- 
ments to  moderate  levels. 

Impacts  from  this  alternative  would  produce  either  no  change  or  a 
moderate  decrease  in  the  current  sage  grouse  population  levels. 

The  proposed  stream  fencing  would  protect  448  acres  of  riparian 
habitat  to  improve  from  poor  and  fair  condition  to  excellent  condition. 
This  would  provide  major  improvements  in  habitat  diversity  and  forage 
within  17  miles  of  riparian  habitat  areas  (16.5  proposed  miles  plus  0.5 
mile  in  Big  Creek  exclosure).  Wildlife  species  dependent  upon  riparian 
habitat  would  improve  in  diversity  and  size  within  the  fenced  areas 
while  populations  outside  the  fenced  areas  would  decline  in  size  and 
diversity.  The  16.75  unfenced  miles  would  continue  to  degrade.  Propos- 
ed antelope  AUM  allocations  would  only  be  available  for  Duck  Creek 
Allotment  and  the  antelope  introduction  would  not  be  possible. 
Conclusion 

This  alternative  would  provide  enough  quality  forage  to  maintain 
healthy  herds  at  the  current  levels.   Forage  shortages  would  develop  in 
the  long  term  and  the  deer  herds  would  not  reach  the  UDWR  desired  levels. 
Sage  grouse  population  would  remain  at  current  levels.   Nongame  species 
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diversity  and  population  levels  would  increase  in  fenced  riparian  areas 
and  continue  to  decrease  in  unfenced  areas. 
Impacts  to  Fishery  Habitat 

Fencing  additional  riparian  areas  would  improve  existing  fisheries 
values.  It  would  involve  total  exclusion  of  livestock  on  16.5  miles  of 
fisheries  habitat.  A  total  of  9.25  miles  of  aquatic/riparian  habitat 
would  improve  to  good  condition.  The  remaining  7.25  miles  would  improve 
to  excellent  condition  and  would  support  the  introduction  of  the  sensi- 
tive Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout. 

Because  of  continued  livestock  use  on  the  remaining  streams  in  poor 
condition,  impacts  similar  to  those  cited  in  Chapter  3  would  occur. 
Specifically,  removal  of  riparian  vegetation,  streambank  trampling,  soil 
erosion,  and  streambottom  and  pool  quality  deterioration  through  sedi- 
mentation would  result.  Table  8-16  identifies  impacts  to  fisheries  for 
each  stream  in  the  ES  area. 
Conclusion 

Exclusion  of  livestock  on  the  16.5  miles  proposed,  plus  the  0.5- 
mile  existing  exclosufe,  would  improve  17  of  the  35.5  miles  of  the  total 
aquatic/riparian  habitat  on  public  land.   There  would  be  16.75  miles  of 
habitat  on  BLM-admi nistered  lands  not  protected  by  fencing. 
Impacts  to  Archaeological  and  Historical  Resources 

Any  existing  damage  to  archaeological  and  historical  resources  from 
livestock  trampling  would  be  diminished.   Watersheds  would  become  more 
stable,  protecting  undiscovered  sites  from  damage  by  accelerated  erosion. 
Impacts  to  Visual  Resources 

The  portions  of  this  alternative  affecting  soils,  wildlife,  and 
fisheries  would  result  in  increased  vegetation  cover  and  diversity 
unitwide,  particularly  along  riparian  zones.  Resulting  natural  variety 
in  vegetation  color,  size,  and  species  diversity  would  improve  scenic 
qua! ity. 
Impacts  to  Recreation 

Total  protection  of  17  miles  of  riparian  zones  would  improve  fish- 
ery and  wildlife  habitat  for  most  game  and  nongame  species  in  the  area. 
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TABLE  8-16 

Alternative  3:   Aquatic/Riparian  and  Fisheries  Habitat 
Present  and  Predicted  Future  Conditions 


Habitat  Acres  , 
Aquatica  Riparian 

Stream 

Total 
Miles 

0.25 

CONDITION 

Al lotment 

Present 

Alternative 

Mi  les 
0.25 

Poor 

Miles 
0.25 

Rabbit  Creek 

0.3 

33 

North  Fork  Six-mile 

Poor 

Duck  Creek 

1.1 

175 

South  Fork  Six-mi le 

3.25 

3.25 

Poor 

3.25 

Poor 

North  Fork  Sage 

0.75 

0.75 

Poor 

0.75 

Poor 

(upper  reach) 

Sage  Creek 

1.0 

83 

North  Fork  Sage  (lower 
reach) 

1.25 

1.25 

Poor 

1.25 

Poor 

Sage  Creek 

2.0 

0.5 

1.5 

Fair 
Poor 

0.5 
1.5 

Fair 
Poor 

Laketown 

3.8 

93 

Laketown  (lower  reach) 

4.0 

0.5 
3.5 

Fair 
Poor 

4.0 

Goodd 

Twin  Peaks 

1.4 

35 

Laketown  (upper  reach) 

1.5 

0.5 
1.0 

Fair 
Poor 

1.5 

0.5 

Goodd 
Excel  lent 

New  Canyon 

6.5 

357 

North  Fork  Otter  Creek 

5.0 

3.0 
2.0 

Fair 
Poor 

5.0 

Excel  lent 

Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek 

1.75 

1.75 

Poor 

1.75 

Excellent 

Good 

South  Fork  Otter  Creek 

0.75 

0.75 

Poor 

0.75 

New  Canyon  Creek 

1.0 

1.0 

Poor 

1.0 

Poor  , 
Good  , 
Good 

Spring  Creek 

0.5 

0.5 

Poor 

0.5 

Little  Creek 

1.25 

1.25 

Poor 

1.25 

Old  Canyon  Creek 

1.75 

0.75 
1.0 

Fair 
Poor 

0.75 
1.0 

(continue 

Fair 
Poor 

d) 

TABLE  8-16  (concluded) 


CONDITION 


oo 

i 

Ul 

en 


Allotment 


Habitat  Acres  , 
Aquatic  Riparian 


Stream 


Big  Creek 


9.1 


151 


Randolph  Creek 


Woodruff  Pastures  1.6 


Middle  Ridge 


South  Woodruff- 
Meachum  Canyon 

TOTAL 


1.7 


0.9 


18 


38 


48 


27.4   1,031 


Big  Creek  (exclosure) 
Big  Creek  (outside 
(exclosure) 

Birch  Creek 


Walton  Creek 


Woodruff  Creek 


Home  A  (natural 

channel ) 
lome  B  (c 

channel ) 


channel ) 
Home  Bc  (old  ditch 


Total 

Present 

Lon 

g  Term 

^  i  1  e  s 

Miles 

Miles 

3.0 

1.25 
1.75 

Fair 
Poor 

1.75 
1.25 

Goodd 

Poor 

0.5 

0.5 

Good 

0.5 

Excellent 

2.5 

0.5 

Fai  r 

0.5 

Fair 

2.0 

Poor 

2.0 

Poor 

0.75 

0.25 

Fair 

0.25 

Fair 

0.5 

Poor 

0.5 

Poor 

1.5 

0.5 

Fai  r 

0.5 

Fair 

1.0 

Poor 

1.0 

Poor 

0.25 

0.25 

Fair 

0.25 

Fair 

1.0 

1.0 

Poor 

1.0 

Poor 

1.0 

1.0 

Poor 

1.0 

Poor 

35.5 

0.5 

Good 

7.25 

Excellent 

8.0 

Fair 

9.75 

Good 

27.0 

Poor 

2.75 
15.75 

Fair 
Poor 

Source:  Wiche,  1975 

NOTE:   Underlined  streams  are  proposed  for  livestock  exclusion  under  this  alternative. 

^Aquatic  habitat  is  the  wetted  portion  of  the  stream. 

Riparian  habitat  is  the  wetland  streamside  vegetation  habitat  next  to  the  stream. 
^Home  A  and  B  are  two  channels  parallel  and  adjacent  to  each  other. 

Aquatic  habitat  for  sensitive  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout  would  improve  to  good,  but  not 

excellent  due  to  continued  livestock  use  upstream.   Riparian  vegetation  would  probably  improve  to 

excellent  condition,  however. 


Wildlife  viewing  opportunities,  in  particular,  would  increase  along 
riparian  zones.  The  proposed  wildlife  and  soils  modifications  would 
provide  better  mule  deer  and  sage  grouse  habitat,  resulting  in  larger 
game  populations  and  better  hunting  opportunities.  A  high  percentage  of 
seeding  success  on  vegetation  treatments  would  improve  the  visual  per- 
ception of  these  projects;  plant  establishment  would  likely  be  rapid  and 
impacts  resulting  from  initial  disturbance  would  be  minimized. 

Quality  camping  opportunities  would  improve  at  developed  and  un- 
developed sites  through  reduction  and  (at  developed  sites)  elimination 
of  livestock  use. 
Impacts  to  Natural  Values 

Natural  values  would  improve  unitwide.   Ecological  processes  would 
be  enhanced.   Management  for  natural  and  scenic  values  in  the  proposed 
Laketown  Canyon  ACEC  would  also  be  enhanced. 
Impacts  on  Rancher  Incomes 

This  alternative  has  five  elements  which  would  affect  the  Rich 
County  livestock  industry: 

1.  Exclusion  of  livestock  from  selected  aquatic/riparian  and  land 
disposal  areas; 

2.  Delay  of  the  implementation  schedules  of  the  proposed  action 
(Chapter  1); 

3.  Modification  of  seasons  of  use  to  conform  with  strict  range 
readiness  criteria; 

4.  Modification  of  proposed  vegetation  treatments  to  reduce  their 
impacts  on  soil  and  wildlife  values,  and; 

5.  Performance  of  a  wildlife  interseeding  project  on  the  Woodruff 
Pastures  Allotment. 

The  overall  average  net  effect  of  this  alternative  on  grazing 
capacities,  as  compared  with  the  past  active  authorized  use  (Appendix 
4),  could  be  a  14-percent  reduction  for  the  average  operator  in  the 
small  scale  class,  a  5-percent  reduction  for  the  average  medium  scale 
operation,  and  an  average  3-percent  reduction  for  large  scale.  These 
figures  are  only  estimates  and  could  change  considerably  when  studies 
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Small  Scale 

$  553 

X 

37 

Medium  Scale 

2,200 

X 

33 

Large  Scale 

6,590 

X 

14 

would  be  completed.  The  budgetary  effects  of  these  reductions,  prorated 
by  seasonal  dependency  on  BLM  grazing,  are  portrayed  in  table  8-17. 
Potential  direct  income  loss  would  be: 

$  20,461 
72,600 
92,260 

$185,321 

As  seen  in  table  8-17,  the  small  scale  rancher  receives  the  largest 
percentage  reduction,  but  the  largest  financial  impact  would  probably 
fall  on  the  average  medium  size  operation  because  it  is  currently  operat- 
ing at  a  loss  and  would  be  put  into  an  even  larger  deficit  position  by 
this  alternative.  However,  based  upon  the  magnitude  of  these  reductions, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  measurable  change  in  county- 
wide  income  or  employment  levels. 

Impacts  to  Local  Values  and  Attitudes 

This  alternative  could  impact  the  attitudes  and  socio-cultural 
values  of  Rich  County  residents.  The  most  directly  affected  would  be 
the  84  BLM  livestock  permittees  and  their  families.  Initially,  an 
attitude  of  hostility  and  opposition  would  likely  prevail,  and  the 
perception  of  increased  government  control  and  restrictions  to  existing 
livestock-based  lifestyles  would  occur.  In  the  long  term,  as  additional 
livestock  forage  would  become  available  and  proposed  allocations  would 
be  made  (to  the  extent  proposed  objectives  are  being  achieved),  these 
feelings  could  likely  shift  to  a  more  cooperative  and  understanding 
attitude.  Attitudes  of  other  users  of  public  lands  in  Rich  County  would 
likely  be  in  support  of  this  alternative  and  the  benefits  it  would 
create.  Recreation  and  wildlife  interests  would  be  enhanced  and  indivi- 
duals experiencing  these  opportunities  would  feel  their  lifestyles  and 
values  were  being  improved. 
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TABLE  8-17 

i 

Alternative  3: 

Effects  of  Redu 

:tion  of  Impacts 

Small  Scale 

Medium  Scale 

I 

.arqe  Scale 

Existing 
Situation 

Alternative  3 
Implementat' 

Full   Existing 
on    Situation 

Alternative  3  Fu 
Implementation 

266 

11  Existing  Alternative  3  Full 

Average  number  head 

65 

61 

283 

536 

504 

AUMs 

1,022 

961 

3,530 

3,318 

7,637 

7,179 

Average  gross  income 

$9,218.00 

$8,665.00 

$36,667.00 

$34,467.00 

$109,818.00 

$103,228.00 

Average  fixed  costs 

4,998.00 

4,998.00 

23,816.00 

23,816.00 

48,820.00 

48,820.00 

Average  variable  costs 

2,793.00 

2,625.00 

23,764.00 

22,338.00 

17,768.00 

16,702.00 

Average  net  income 

1,427.00 

1,042.00 

(-10,903.00) 

(-11,687.00) 

43,230.00 

37,706.00 

Net  income  per  AUM 

1.40 

1.08 

(-3.09) 

(-3.52) 

5.66 

5.25 

Break-even  point 

$7,171.00 

$7,171.00 

$67,645.00 

$67,678.00 

$58,243.00 

$58,243.00 

Seasonal  dependence 
(percent) 

42 

0 

24 

0 

34 

0 

ALTERNATIVE  4  -  NO  ACTION 


DESCRIPTION 


This  alternative  allows  for  continuing  the  present  level  of  live- 
stock use.  Existing  conditions  and  trends  discussed  in  Chapter  2  would 
continue.  Grazing  management  intensity  would  be  similar  to  the  existing 
situation;  forage  allocation  to  livestock  would  be  the  same  as  shown  on 
Appendix  6  (22,898  AUMs).  There  would  still  be  the  same  number  of 
allotments  as  under  present  management.  There  would  be  no  fencing  of 
riparian  habitat,  although  the  Big  Creek  exclosure  would  remain.  There 
would  be  no  land  disposals  or  recreation  site  development. 

IMPACT  ANALYSIS 

Impacts  to  Soil  Erosion 

Based  upon  present  erosion  trends  (table  2-5),  it  is  probable  that 
allowing  the  existing  situation  to  continue  would  result  in  reducing 
erosion  on  areas  currently  in  upward  trend  and  increasing  erosion  on 
areas  in  a  downward  trend.  No  significant  change  to  erosion  would  occur 
on  areas  in  static  trend.  Due  to  a  lack  of  trend  data,  erosion  impacts 
cannot  be  predicted  for  the  Session  and  Twin  Peaks  Allotments  (2,530 
acres). 

The  existing  critical  erosion  condition  (table  2-4)  on  Deseret, 
Eastman,  New  Canyon,  and  South  Woodruff  Allotments  (a  total  of  3,827 
acres)  would  continue. 

Table  8-18  provides  a  summary  of  the  anticipated  impacts  by  allot- 
ment. 

Conclusion 

Erosion  would  be  reduced  on  14,265  acres,  increased  on  34,296 
acres,  and  would  remain  unchanged  on  89,207  acres.  Impacts  cannot  be 
predicted  for  2,530  acres. 
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TABLE  8-18 
Alternative  4:   Erosion  Projection 


Present 

— 

Erosion 
Condition 

Erosion  Acres 

Unknown 

Al lotment 

Less 

No  Chanqe 

More 

Impacts 

Bear  Lake 

Fair 

240 

479 

479 

Big  Creek 

Fair 

11,394 

8,952 

Deseret 

Poor 

1,400 

11,201 

2,956 

Dry  Basin 

Good 

2,781 

Duck  Creek 

Fair 

11,533 

1,877 

Eastman 

Poor 

409 

1,498 

1,498 

East  Woodruff 

Fair 

715 

1,452 

Kearl 

Good 

189 

994 

Lake town 

Good 

1,296 

1,945 

Meachum  Canyon 

Poor 

1,405 

546 

Middle  Ridge 

Good 

746 

540 

New  Canyon 

Poor 

3,986 

18,399 

8,280 

Rabbit  Creek 

Good 

2,443 

814 

Sage  Creek 

Good 

2,944 

7,209 

Session 

Fair 

238 

South  Woodruff 

Poor 

935 

1,658 

1,658 

Stuart 

Good 

260 

782 

Twin  Peaks 

Good 

2,292 

Woodruff  Pastures 

Fair 

14,875 
89,207 

7,000 
34,296 

TOTAL 

14,265 

2,530 

Unknown  impacts  to  soil  erosion  would  occur  on  these  acres  due  to  lack 
of  trend  data. 
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Impacts  to  Vegetation 

Without  a  change  in  present  management  actions  relating  to  live- 
stock, current  trends  in  vegetation  are  expected  to  continue.  At  pre- 
sent, there  are  10,524  acres  in  upward  apparent  trend,  75,811  acres  in 
static  apparent  trend,  and  41,887  acres  in  downward  apparent  trend. 
Continual  grazing  during  the  spring  heavy  utilization  on  desirable 
plants,  and  continued  competition  between  livestock  and  wildlife  would 
cause  apprent  trends  to  continue  and  would  ultimately  affect  other 
resource  categories. 

If  current  apparent  trend  values  continue  long  enough,  existing 
livestock  forage  condition  would  change  as  follows:  52,246  acres  in 
good  condition  would  decline  to  10,524  good  condition  acres,  68,872 
acres  in  fair  condition  would  increase  to  75,811  fair  condition  acres, 
and  7,104  acres  in  poor  condition  would  increase  to  41,887  poor  acres. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  upward,  static,  or  downward  trend  would  be 
reflected  in  improving,  static,  or  decreasing  livestock  forage  condition, 
respectively.  Acres  in  upward  trend,  for  example,  would  eventually  be 
in  good  livestock  forage  condition  if  the  trend  continues  long  enough. 
Table  8-19  presents  a  summary  of  predicted  impacts  by  allotment.  Desir- 
able plant  vigor  would  decline  and  utilization  would  decrease  as  desir- 
able plants  gradually  become  removed  from  the  vegetation  composition. 
These  plants  would  eventually  be  replaced  by  undesirable,  invader  spe- 
cies, predominately  shrubs  such  as  big  sagebrush  and  rabbitbrush. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  above  predicated  changes  would 
occur  very  slowly,  possibly  taking  10  years  or  more  before  measureable 
changes  had  occurred. 

Concl usion 

With  no  change  in  present  management,  conditions  would  decline 
overall.  Livestock  forage  condition  would  decrease  to  10,524  acres  in 
good  condition,  75,811  acres  fair,  and  41,887  acres  poor.  Livestock 
forage  production  would  decrease  to  22,187  AUMs. 
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Alternative  4:  Predi 


TABLE  8-19 
cted  Impacts  to  Average  Vegetation 


00 
I 

a-. 


Allotment 


Livestock 

Forage 

Condition 


Bear  Lake 

East  Woodruff 

Kearl 

Laketown 

Meachum  Canyon 

Middle  Ridge 

Sage  Creek 

Twin  Peaks 

Dry  Basin 

Rabbit  Creek 

Session 

Big  Creek 

Deseret 

Duck  Creek 

Eastman 

New  Canyon 

Stuart 

Woodruff 
Pastures 


Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Static 

Static 

Static 

Decl ine 

Dec! ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 


Resource  Categories 


Apparent 
Trend 


Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Static 

Static 

Static 

Decline 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 


Vigor  of 

Desirable 

Forage 

Species 


Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Improve 

Static 

Static 

Static 

Decl ine 

Decline 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decl ine 

Decline 

Decl ine 


Uti 1 ization 

of  Key 

Species 


Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Static 

Static 

Static 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 


Grass 


Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Static 

Static 

Static 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 


Composition 


Forbs 


Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Static 

Static 

Static 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 


Shrubs 


AUMs  Livestock 
Forage  Production 


Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Static 

Static 

Static 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 


NOTE: 
percen 


ntT,hne  itT."tt  .^SSSScTSSS after  10  years-  "  is  estimated  that  ,ive5tock  f°^e  "■*"**•« 


Up  5%  to 

176 

Up  5%  to 

184 

Up  b%   to 

529 

Up  5%  to 

314 

Up  5%  to 

277 

Up  5%  to 

108 

Up  5%  to 

1 

,088 

Up  5%  to 

285 

Static  at 

471 

Static  at 

484 

Static  at 

40 

Down  5%  to 

3 

,686 

Down  5%  to 

2 

,306 

Down  5%  to 

1 

,929 

Down  5%  to 

516 

Down  5%  to 

349 

Down  5%  to 

97 

Down  5%  to 

4 

564 

TOTAL 

22 

187 

would 


increase  or  decrease  by  5 


Impacts  to  Surface  Water  Quality 

Continued  grazing  of  aquatic/riparian  habitats  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  existing  water  quality  on  35  miles  of  streams  in  the  Ran- 
dolph ES  area.  The  water  quality  in  0.5  mile  of  the  existing  Big  Creek 
exclosure  would  not  be  changed.  No  measurable  changes  in  water  quality 
would  occur  from  other  actions. 
Impacts  to  Wild! ife 

Maintaining  current  livestock  management  practices  would  allow 
existing  wildlife  conditions  and  trends  within  the  planning  unit  to 
continue.  Most  habitat  for  deer  and  sage  grouse  would  continue  to 
deteriorate,  and  habitat  for  other  species  would  remain  in  poor  to  fair 
condition.  Under  these  conditions,  any  increases  in  wildlife  popula- 
tions would  result  in  an  accelerated  rate  of  habitat  deterioration. 
Continuing  current  grazing  practices  would  limit  the  possibility  for 
improving  wildlife  habitats. 

Critical  deer  winter  range  would  continue  to  deteriorate  and  other 
seasonal  ranges  would  probably  remain  in  fair  condition.  However,  deer 
populations,  currently  at  low  levels,  are  increasing,  placing  greater 
burdens  upon  the  habitat.  Present  management  practices  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  quality  of  habitat  and  forage  necessary  to 
support  potential  deer  populations.  The  proposed  27,482  AUM  allocation 
to  wildlife  would  only  provide  8,362  usable  AUMs  resulting  in  a  7,931 
AUM  shortage.  Projected  future  deer  forage  shortages  are  listed  in 
table  8-20. 

Past  land  treatments  and  continued  heavy  livestock  use  of  riparian 
and  meadow  areas  have  reduced  much  sage  grouse  habitat  to  poor  condi- 
tion. Any  remaining  habitat  has  degraded  to  fair  condition,  and  the 
sage  grouse  populations  have  diminished  accordingly  (Wildlife,  URA  Step 
3).  Continuing  these  trends  would  lead  to  further  decline  of  the  sage 
grouse  populations  and  their  supportive  habitat. 

Livestock  overgrazing  of  riparian  and  meadow  areas  has  eliminated 
willows  and  associated  shrubs  from  most  streams  in  the  Randolph  Planning 
Unit,  reducing  the  habitat  quality  and  diversity.   Wildlife  species 
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TABLE  8-20 
Alternative  4:   Future  Deer  Forage  Shortages 


AUMs 

Seasonal  Demand 

C 

ritical 
ail  able 

184 

Deer  Win 
Demand 

217 

ter 
She 

Range 
rtfall 

Allotment    A 

vailable 

Demand 

Shortfal 

1  Av 

Bear  Lake 

33 

Big  Creek 

969 

1,646 

677 

125 

227 

102 

Deseret 

134 
522 
156 

564 
678 
330 

430 
156 
174 

738 

68 
150 

Dry  Basin 

Duck  Creek 

Eastman 

68 

82 

East  Woodruff 

125 

55 

112 

518 
235 
188 

393 

180 

76 

184 

Kearl 

Laketown 

117 

67 

Meachum  Canyon 

87 

186 

99 

30 

67 

37 

Middle  Ridge 

59 

251 

192 

0 

0 

0 

New  Canyon 

1,556 

156 

388 

14 

190 

2,622 
395 

1,254 

40 

414 

1,066 

239 

866 

26 

224 

646 

Rabbit  Creek 

Sage  Creek 

Session 

South  Woodruff 

297 

349 

Stuart 

115 

255 

140 

Twin  Peaks 

87 

929 

461 
1,286 

374 
357 

1 

2,704 

1 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

,222 

,482 

TOTALS 

5,466 

11,068 

5,602 

2 

896 

4,518 

2 

,292 
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dependent  upon  riparian  habiatat  have  undergone  similar  declines  and 
would  continue  to  do  so. 

Wildlife  URA  Step  3  data  do  not  suggest  any  appreciable  habitat 
changes  for  the  remaining  wildlife  species  if  the  present  management 
practices  continue.  Present  management  methods  offer  very  limited 
opportunities  for  wildlife  habitat  improvements  and  few  major  species 
would  reach  their  potentials.  Proposed  antelope  AUM  allocations  would 
not  be  available  because  of  wldlife  AUM  allocation  shortages. 

Concl usion 

The  predicted  7,894  AUM  shortage  would  prevent  the  deer  herd  from 
increasing  to  the  UDWR  desired  levels.   The  17  known  sage  grouse  popula- 
tions would  decline.   Nongame  species  would  decline  in  diversity  and 
population  size. 
Impacts  to  Fishery  Habitat 

Since  this  alternative  would  allow  the  continued  level  of  livestock 
grazing  on  public  land,  there  would  be  no  positive  change  in  aquatic/ 
riparian  and  fisheries  habitat  on  the  35.5  miles  of  stream.  Continued 
livestock  use  would  lead  to  a  further  downward  trend  (from  the  existing 
situation,  Chapter  2)  in  habitat  as  well  as  fish  populations.  Stream 
habitat  identified  for  the  sensitive  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  rein- 
troductions  would  continue  in  poor  condition  thereby  negating  future 
transplant  by  UDWR  and  BLM. 

Negative  impacts  to  all  streams  would  occur;  the  elimination  of 
riparian  vegetation,  streambank  soil  erosion,  streambank  sedimentation, 
pool  quality,  and  water  quality  deterioration  would  result.   In  addition, 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  existing  fish  populations  would  be  expected. 

Generally,  the  condition  of  aquatic  habitats  would  shift  from  fair 
to  poor  condition.  The  exceptions  would  be  the  0.5  mile  of  habitat 
contained  in  the  Big  Creek  exclosure  which  would  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion and  approximately  0.5  mile  of  habitat  on  several  streams  where  the 
headwaters  are  physically  restricted  to  livestock  use  (steep  canyons, 
rough  terrain)  which  would  remain  in  fair  condition. 
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Conclusion 

Impacts  to  aquatic/riparian  habitat  resulting  from  this  alternative 
would  be  0.5  mile  remaining  in  fair  condition,  and  34.5  miles  in  poor 
condition.  Of  the  total  34.5  miles  in  poor  condition,  27  miles  are 
presently  in  poor  condition  and  7.5  miles  would  decline  from  fair  to 
poor  condition  as  a  result  of  continued  livestock  use.  The  Big  Creek 
exclosure  would  remain  in  good  condition. 
Impacts  to  Archaeological  and  Historical  Resources 

Archaeological  and  historical  resources  would  continue  to  be  de- 
graded by  ongoing  livestock-related  surface  disturbance,  erosion,  and 
natural  deterioration. 
Impacts  to  Visual  Resources 

In  riparian  zones,  meadows  would  continue  to  be  trampled  to  bare 
ground  in  many  places,  and  streambank  sloughing  would  continue.  Since 
most  streams  have  already  lost  the  vegetation  (visual)  characteristics 
of  streamsides  and  often  appear  to  be  simply  sagebrush  dominated  valleys, 
little  change  would  be  expected.  The  rest  of  the  unit  already  appears 
to  be  a  monotype  sagebrush  prairie,  lacking  the  former  natural  diversity 
of  grass,  shrubs,  forbs,  brush,  and,  in  places,  trees.  This  condition 
would  be  expected  to  continue. 
Impacts  to  Recreation 

The  continuation  of  existing  livestock  grazing  levels  would  reduce 
the  sport  fishing  potential  of  all  streams  in  the  unit.   Recreation- 
related  wildlife  values  (fishing,  wildlife  viewing)  would  continue  to  be 
degraded  by  livestock  concentration  in  riparian  zones. 
Impacts  to  Natural  Values 

Natural  values  would  continue  to  be  degraded  by  present  livestock 
grazing  practices.   The  proposed  Laketown  Canyon  ACEC  area  would  not  be 
managed  for  preservation  and  enhancement  of  scenic  and  natural  values 
under  existing  conditions. 
Impacts  to  Local  Social  and  Cultural  Values 

The  no  action  alternative  would  primarily  be  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  current  conditions  and  trends  into  the  future.  Within  the 
livestock  industry,  some  indicated  trends  are: 
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1.  The  average  age  of  operators  is  rising,  indicating  that  young- 
er age  groups  are  not  entering  the  industry.  This  is  also  seen  in  the 
general  county-wide  population  age  distribution  where  the  young  adult 
age  class  appears  to  be  underrepresented  in  the  general  population, 
suggesting  out-migration  from  the  county. 

2.  Employment  in  local  governments  has  been  steadily  rising  in 
recent  years  without  equivalent  increases  in  population,  suggesting  that 
individuals  may  be  leaving  such  industries  as  ranching  to  either  supple- 
ment their  incomes  or  leave  the  business  altogether  for  more  substantial 
income  with  State  or  county  employment. 

3.  Raises  in  costs  to  ranchers  have  substantially  outstripped  any 
increases  in  revenues  which  they  have  received  in  recent  years,  indicat- 
ing a  high  financial  stress  in  the  industry. 

Conclusion 

All  of  these  trends  combine  to  suggest  the  following  scenario  for 
the  foreseeable  future  in  Rich  County: 

1.  Many  current  operators  may  continue  their  operations  until 
they  retire  and  then  sell  out  rather  than  pass  the  operation  on  within 
the  family. 

2.  Some  operators  may  leave  the  industry  before  retirement  age  to 
seek  other  employment. 

3.  There  may  be  an  expansion  of  the  large  scale  ranch  class  as, 
presumably,  this  group  buys  out  the  holdings  of  the  smaller  operators  to 
form  larger,  more  economically  viable  units. 

4.  The  local  economy  would  remain  relatively  sluggish  (in  the 
absence  of  any  new  industry)  and  would  not  be  expected  to  show  any 
substantial  growth. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  local  employment  opportunites ,  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  young  adult  age  group,  18  to  25  years,  can  be  expected  to 
leave  the  region  for  employment  elsewhere. 

These  analyses  paint  a  relatively  austere  picture  for  the  future  of 
Rich  County  in  general  and  many  of  its  stockmen  in  specific.  There  is, 
however,   little  evidence  to  the  contrary.   Existing  socio/cul tural 
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values  and  the  livestock-based  lifestyle  of  county  residents  would 
continue.   The  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  independence  would  prevail. 
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ALTERNATIVE  5  -  INCREASED  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
DESCRIPTION 

This  alternative  would  increase  the  level  of  livestock  grazing  over 
the  initial  and  long-term  management  proposal  as  outlined  in  Chapter  1. 
No  Management  Framework  Plan  constraints  such  as  forage  allowances  for 
wildlife,  recreation,  or  fisheries  would  be  made.  Elimination  of  these 
constraints  and  how  this  would  increase  the  livestock  forage  allocation 
to  30,065  AUMs  are  shown  on  table  8-21.  Proposed  deer  forage  allocation 
of  8,988  AUMs  is  also  shown  on  table  8-21. 

Livestock  turn-on  date  for  this  alternative  would  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  range  readiness  as  outlined  in  Chapter  1  and  modified  in 
Alternative  3.  Turn-off  would  be  the  same  as  proposed  in  Chapter  1. 
Proposed  grazing  and  resting  treatments  would  be  similar  to  those  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  5.  No  additional  full  rest  treatment 
for  wildlife  would  be  required  for  the  Dry  Basin  Pasture  in  Woodruff 
Pastures  Allotment  because  no  interseeding  is  proposed. 

This  alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  proposed  action  in  terms 
of  having  both  the  initial  and  long-term  management  components  and 
implementation  schedule.  The  only  exception  would  be  that  the  Session 
and  Middle  Ridge  Allotments  would  not  be  proposed  for  disposal  and  would 
be  managed  similar  to  Eastman,  Deseret,  and  South  Woodruff  Allotments 
where  initial  action  management  (no  improvements)  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  long  term.   There  would  be  no  recreation  site  development. 

Proposed  vegetation  treatments  would  involve  58,440  acres  (shown  by 
allotment  in  table  8-21)  and  would  cost  approximately  $409,080.  Vegeta- 
tion on  poor  livestock  forage  condition  ranges  would  be  sprayed  or 
burned  as  proposed  in  Chapter  1;  drill  seeding  of  desirable  livestock 
forage  species  would  follow.  Vegetation  on  good  and  fair  condition 
areas  would  only  be  sprayed  with  no  follow-up  seeding,  leaving  plant 
establishment  to  natural  revegetation  processes.  These  treatments  are 
shown  on  table  8-21. 
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TABLE  8-21 
Alternative  5:   Livestock  and  Wildlife  Forage  Allocation  and  Proposed  Vegetation  Treatment 


Acres  Treated 

Initial 

Stocking  AUMs 

Livestock   Deer 

AUM  Increase  . 
Livestock   Deer 

Full 

mentat 

Livesto 

195 

Imple- 
ion  AUMs 

Allotment 

Total 

Spray 

Burn 

:k   Deer 

Bear  Lake 

448 

448 

0 

156 

184 

39 

5 

189 

Big  Creek 

12,421 

11,613 

808 

3,239 

1,093 

1,446 

134 

4,685 

1,227 

Deseret 

0 

0 

0 

3,100 

738 

0 

0 

3,100 

738 

Dry  Basin 

2,764 

2,764 

0 

510 

134 

251 

30 

761 

164 

Duck  Creek 

8,731 

8,382 

349 

1,777 

522 

1,138 

93 

2,915 

615 

Eastman 

0 

0 

0 

628 

224 

0 

0 

628 

224 

East  Woodruff 

991 

991 

0 

179 

125 

162 

11 

341 

136 

Kearl 

398 

398 

0 

176 

55 

34 

4 

210 

59 

Laketown 

695 

684 

11 

319 

229 

93 

8 

412 

237 

Meachum  Canyon 

1,110 

1,110 

0 

393 

117 

105 

12 

498 

129 

Middle  Ridge 

0 

0 

0 

202 

0 

0 

0 

202 

0 

New  Canyon 

11,090 

11,035 

55 

4,975 

1,556 

1,994 

119 

6,969 

1,675 

Rabbit  Creek 

2,247 

2,247 

0 

486 

156 

207 

24 

693 

180 

Sage  Creek 

6,150 

6,058 

92 

1,048 

388 

688 

66 

1,736 

454 

Session 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

South  Woodruff 

0 

0 

0 

314 

487 

0 

0 

314 

487 

Stuart 

713 

588 

125 

60 

115 

120 

7 

180 

122 

Twin  Peaks 

848 

848 

0 

345 

87 

83 

9 

428 

06 

Woodruf f 
Pastures 

9,834 

9,195 

639 

4,825 

2,151 

933 

105 

5,758 

2,256 

TOTAL        58,440    56,361     2,079    22,772     8,361     7,293      627    30,065     8,988 


a 


AUM  increase  includes  additional  forage  from  vegetation  treatments,  water  developments,  and  improved 
.range  management. 
Additional  deer  AUMs  available  only  after  livestock  seedings  mature  (estimated  at  15  to  20  years). 


IMPACT  ANALYSIS 

Impacts  to  Soil  Erosion 

As  a  result  of  successful  seedings,  erosion  would  be  reduced  on 
2,287  acres.  Erosion  would  be  increased  on  103,785  acres  as  a  result  of 
unsuccessful  seedings  and  increased  intensity  of  use.  No  significant 
change  would  occur  to  34,226  acres  as  proposed  vegetation  treatment  and 
management  would  not  result  in  increased  ground  cover. 

The  existing  critical  erosion  condition  would  remain  unchanged  for 
areas  within  the  South  Woodruff,  Deseret,  and  Eastman  Allotments  because 
no  vegetation  treatments  are  proposed  and  the  grazing  intensities  would 
not  change  appreciably.  Critical  erosion  areas  within  the  New  Canyon 
Allotment  would  be  subject  to  increased  erosion  due  to  increases  in 
grazing  intensity.  The  additional  livestock  use  proposed  would  increase 
streambank  sloughing.  The  downward  erosion  trends  for  the  Stuart,  Big 
Creek,  and  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotments  would  increase.  The  present 
downward  erosion  trend  in  the  Rabbit  Creek  Allotment  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

Table  8-22  provides  a  summary  of  the  anticipated  impacts  by  allot- 
ment. 

ConcT  usion 

Erosion  would  be  reduced  on  2,287  acres,  increased  on  103,785 
acres,  and  remain  unchanged  on  34,226  acres. 
Impacts  to  Vegetation 

This  alternative  would  improve  existing  resource  conditions. 
However,  competition  for  available  forage  between  livestock  and  wildlife 
would  reduce  the  positive  benefits  proposed  in  this  alternative. 

The  range  readiness  turn-on  would  improve  the  vigor,  condition,  and 
trend  of  livestock  forage.   Food  manufacture  and  storage  would  improve 
and  vegetation  production  would  increase  over  existing  levels.   Range 
readiness  turn-on  would  benefit  all  forage  with  perennial  grasses  receiv- 
ing the  greatest  benefit. 
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TABLE  8-22 
Alternative  5:   Erosion  Projection 


Present 

Erosion 

Condition 

Erosion  Acres 

Al lotment 

Less 

No  Chanqe 

More 

Bear  Lake 

Fair 

1,198 

Big  Creek 

Fair 

888 

19,458 

Deseret 

Poor 

15,557 

Dry  Basin 

Good 

2,769 

12 

Duck  Creek 

Fair 

384 

13,026 

Eastman 

Poor 

3,405 

East  Woodruff 

Fair 

2,167 

Kearl 

Good 

1,176 

7 

Laketown 

Good 

12 

3,229 

Meachum  Canyon 

Poor 

1,951 

Middle  Ridge 

Good 

1,286 

New  Canyon 

Poor 

60 

30,605 

Rabbit  Creek 

Good 

3,252 

5 

Sage  Creek 

Good 

102 

10,051 

Session 

Fair 

238 

South  Woodruff 

Poor 

4,251 

Stuart 

Good 

138 

904 

Twin  Peaks 

Good 

2,292 

Woodruff  Pastures 

Fair 

703 
2,287 

21,172 

TOTAL 

34,226 

103,785 
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Proposed  grazing/resting  treatments  (discussed  in  detail  in  Appen- 
dix 5)  would  also  improve  vegetation  resources.  Additional  rest  during 
the  growing  season  would  be  provided.  This  would  enhance  forage  produc- 
tion and  seedling  establishment.  Impacts  to  vegetation  from  grazing  and 
resting  treatments  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  3  Vegetation. 

Competition  for  available  forage  between  livestock  and  deer  would 
continue  because  a  limited  deer  forage  allowance  has  been  proposed. 
Essentially,  this  allowance  consists  of  forage  not  utilized  by  livestock 
and,  therefore,  would  be  of  poor  quality  consisting  largely  of  inter- 
mediate and  low-quality  shrubs  such  as  big  sagebrush.  Initially,  in- 
creased utilization  of  forage  would  reduce  condition,  trend,  and  produc- 
tion. The  principal  vegetation  species  most  affected  would  be  desirable 
shrubs  because  this  alternative  proposes  actions  which  favor  livestock 
forage  species  (grasses).  However,  shrub  availability  on  seedings  would 
increase  over  time,  as  a  result  of  natural  plant  succession  toward  a 
shrub-dominated  community.  This  would  result  in  more  forage  available 
to  deer. 

Overall,  these  conditions  would  result  in  the  existing  conditions 
and  trends  being  maintained  on  these  five  allotments: 

Big  Creek  Sage  Creek 

Duck  Creek  Woodruff  Pastures 

New  Canyon 

Existing  conditions  and  trends  on  Eastman  and  South  Woodruff  Allot- 
ments would  decline  due  to  the  overstocking  by  wildlife  and  livestock. 

Existing  vegetation  conditions  and  trends  would  be  maintained  and 
improve  slightly  on  12  allotments: 

Deseret  Dry  Basin  Meachum  Canyon 

Middle  Ridge  East  Woodruff  Rabbit  Creek 

Session  Kearl  Stuart 

Bear  Lake  Laketown  Twin  Peaks 
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Vegetation  production  would  increase  over  existing  levels.  However, 
the  initial  stocking  level  proposed  (22,772  AUMs)  would  not  be  reached. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  competition  between  deer  and  livestock  would 
result  in  a  10-percent  reduction  (93  AUMs)  in  the  proposed  initial 
stocking  level  on  Eastman  and  South  Woodruff  Allotments  or  a  total  of 
22,678  AUMs  being  available  to  livestock  (table  8-23). 

The  amount  of  forage  proposed  from  vegetation  treatments  (7,293 
AUMs),  would  not  be  fully  realized  due  to  continued  livestock  and  deer 
competition.  A  reduction  of  20  percent  or  a  total  of  5,833  AUMs  would 
be  realized  from  vegetation  treatments.  Total  livestock  forage  avail- 
able from  this  alternative  would  be  28,511  AUMs. 

Table  8-23  identifies  the  level  of  livestock  forage  produced  and 
available  by  this  alternative.  Table  8-24  summarizes  impacts  to  vegeta- 
tion. 

Conclusion 

Existing  livestock  forage  condition  would  be  maintained  under  this 
alternative.   Livestock  forage  production  would,  however,  be  increased 
to  28,511  AUMs. 
Impacts  to  Surface  Water  Quality 

By  increasing  the  level  of  livestock  grazing,  trampling  and  compac- 
tion would  increase  causing  additional  runoff.  This  would  result  in 
increased  sedimentation  of  streams  and  decreased  water  quality. 

The  possibility  of  livestock  turn-on  dates  after  June  1  would  offer 
a  chance  of  greater  plant  stability  and  root  growth.  This  would  reduce 
runoff  and  improve  water  quality.  The  magnitude  of  this  impact  is  not 
measurable. 

Vegetation  treatments  in  or  adjacent  to  stream  riparian  areas  would 
increase  the  runoff  and,  therefore,  stream  sedimentation  during  the 
period  of  burning  or  spraying  and  seeding  establishment.  This  would 
result  in  decreased  water  quality. 

Concl usion 

Management  actions  in  the  following  allotments  that  either  have  or 
affect  the  water  bodies  and  streams  in  the  Randolph  ES  area  would  con- 
tribute to  reduced  water  quality: 
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TABLE  8-23 
Alternative  5:   Predicted  Impacts  to  Livestock  Forage  Production 


Total 

Init 

ial  Stocking 

Additional 

Avai 

lable  Forage 

Level  -  Forage 

For 

ag< 

i   Available  - 

Upon 

Full  Impu- 

Allotment 

Avai 

lable  (AUMs) 

Th 

is 

Alternative 

men 

tation  AUMs 

Bear  Lake 

156 

31 

187 

Big  Creek 

3,239 

1,157 

4,396 

Deseret 

3,100 

0 

3,100 

Dry  Basin 

510 

201 

711 

Duck  Creek 

1,777 

910 

2,687 

Eastman 

565 

0 

565 

East  Woodruff 

179 

130 

309 

Kearl 

176 

27 

203 

Laketown 

319 

74 

393 

Meachum  Canyon 

393 

84 

477 

Middle  Ridge 

202 

0 

202 

New  Canyon 

4,975 

1,595 

6,570 

Rabbit  Creek 

486 

166 

652 

Sage  Creek 

1,048 

550 

1,598 

Session 

40 

0 

40 

South  Woodruff 

283 

0 

283 

Stuart 

60 

96 

156 

Twin  Peaks 

345 

66 

411 

Woodruff  Pastures 

4,825 

746 

5,571 

TOTALS 

22,678 

5,833 

28,511 
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TABLE  8-24 
Alternative  5:   Summary  of  Impacts  to  Vegetation 


Al lotments 


Livestock  Forage 
Condition  (acres) 


Bear  Lake,  Dry 
Basin,  East  Wood- 
ruff, Kearl ,  Lake- 
town,  Meachum 
Canyon,  Rabbit 
Creek,  Stuart, 
Twin  Peaks, 
Deseret,  Middle 
Ridge,  Session 
(36,193  total 
acres) 


Big  Creek,  Duck 
Creek,  New  Canyon. 
Sage  Creek,  Wood- 
ruff Pastures 
(96,449  total 
acres) 


EXISTING 
Good  15,895 
Fair  17,364 
Poor  720 
Unsuit-  2,214 
able 

ALTERNATIVE 
Good  16,138 
Fair  17,841 
Poor  0 
Unsuit-  2,214 
able 


EXISTING 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Unsuit- 
able 
ALTERNATIVE 


36,108 

47,060 

3,835 

9,446 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Unsuit- 
able 


36,108 

47,060 

3,835 

9,446 


Apparent 
Trend  (acres) 


Up 

Down 
Static 
Unsuit- 
able 

Up 

Down 
Static 
Unsuit- 
able 


Up 

Down 
Static 
Unsuit- 
able 

Up 

Down 
Static 
Unsuit- 
able 


7,469 
10 , 548 
15,962 

2,214 


8,021 
13,885 
12,073 

2,214 


2,503 
27,450 
57,050 

9,446 


2,503 
27,450 
57,050 

9,446 


Desirable 
Plant  Vigor 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Fair 
Poor 


Fair 
Poor 


6,478 
28,673 

1,042 


28,143 
8,050 

0 


76,103 
20,346 


76,103 
20,346 


Percent    Composi- 

Utili-  tion  and 
zation  of   Density 

Key  Species  (acreage) 


40 


55 


See  Total 


See  Total 


60     See  Total 


60     See  Total 


(continued) 


TABLE  8-24  (concluded) 


Percent  Composi- 

Utili-  tion  and 

Livestock  Forage      Apparent         Desirable       zation  of  Density 

Allotments Condition  (acres) Trend  (acres) Plant  Vigor Key  Species  (acreage) 

EXISTING 

Eastman,  South     Good       243  Up         552     Fair     7,656       67     See  Total 

Woodruff  (7,656     Fair      4,448  Down      3,889 

total  acres)       Poor     2,549  Static    2,799 

Unsuitable  416  Unsuitable  416 

ALTERNATIVE 

Good         0  Up  0     Poor      7,656       60     See  Total 

Fair     3,971  Down       552 

Poor      3,269  Static    6,688 

?  Unsuitable  416  Unsuitable  416 

00 

***************************************** 

TOTAL  EXISTING      Good     52,246     Up       10,524     Good      6,478       55     Density  37 

Grass  24 
Forb  11 
Shrub   65 

28,143       60     Density  37 

Grass  35 

Forb  10 

Shrub  55 


Good 

52,246 

Up 

10,524 

Good 

6,478 

Fai  r 

68,872 

Down 

41,887 

Fair 

112,432 

Poor 

7,104 

Static 

75,811 

Poor 

21,388 

Unsui 

t- 

12,076 

Unsuit- 

12,076 

able 

able 

Good 

52,246 

Up 

10,524 

Good 

28,143 

Fair 

68,872 

Down 

41,887 

Fai  r 

84,153 

Poor 

7,104 

Static 

75,811 

Poor 

28,002 

Unsui 

t- 

12,076 

Unsuit- 

12,076 

able 

able 

Bear  Lake         Laketown  Rabbit  Creek 

Big  Creek         Kearl  Sage  Creek 

Deseret  Meachum  Canyon         South  Woodruff 

Dry  Basin         Middle  Ridge  Twin  Peaks 

Duck  Creek         New  Canyon  Woodruff  Pastures 

Eastman 
Impacts  to  Wildlife 

Maximizing  livestock  grazing  by  the  methods  outlined  in  this  alter- 
native would  produce  the  following  impacts  to  wildlife  habitat. 

The  proposed  forage  allocation  method  as  outlined  in  Appendix  2 
would  also  be  used  to  allocate  forage  in  this  alternative.  Livestock 
would  be  assigned  the  total  allowable  use  on  deer  forage  and  deer  would 
continue  to  graze  heavily  on  these  species.  These  preferred  deer  forage 
species  would  decline  and  new  shortages  would  occur.  Additionally,  no 
forage  would  be  allocated  to  provide  for  future  expansion  of  deer  herds, 
resulting  in  shortages  of  5,082  AUMs  on  seasonal  ranges  and  2,186  AUMs 
on  critical  deer  winter  ranges.  Eliminating  the  Dry  Basin  Pasture 
interseeding  would  mean  a  loss  of  a  potential  240  high  quality  AUMs  on 
an  existing  very  poor  condition  critical  deer  winter  range. 

The  proposed  spraying  and  burning  treatments  would  be  designed  to 
remove  the  existing  wildlife  cover  and  forage  on  58,440  acres.  These 
acres  would  include  seven  sage  grouse  strutting  grounds,  eight  sage 
grouse  complexes,  and  14,048  acres  (84  percent)  of  the  critical  deer 
winter  range  within  the  planning  unit.  The  sage  grouse  populations 
would  abandon  the  treated  areas  and  the  deer  herds  would  suffer  starva- 
tion and  population  declines. 

Vegetation  treatments  would  produce  immediate  deer  forage  shortages 
on  58,440  acres  which  would  last  for  3  years  or  longer.  Deer  would 
overuse  the  untreated  areas,  desirable  forage  would  decline,  and  malnu- 
trition and  starvation  would  occur.  As  the  seeding  established,  the 
forage  would  return  to  54  percent  of  the  pretreatment  levels,  but  the 
overuse  of  preferred  forage  and  malnutrition  would  continue.  If  the 
seedings  are  allowed  to  develop  up  to  50  percent  or  more  shrub  component 
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as  a  result  of  natural  plant  succession  (estimated  to  be  15  to  20  years), 
this  would  provide  wildlife  in  the  long  term  with  an  estimated  627 
medium  quality  competitive  AUMs  over  pretreatment  levels.   However,  this 
would  provide  no  noticeable  relief  in  the  long-term  forage  shortages. 

The  proposed  season  of  use  would  allow  late  fall  and  early  winter 
forage  competition  between  deer  and  livestock  on  13,936  acres  of  poor 
condition  critical  deer  winter  range  to  continue.  This  season  would 
also  produce  late  spring  and  summer  forage  competition  between  livestock 
and  sage  grouse  on  all  sage  grouse  complexes.  Proposed  forage  alloca- 
tion for  deer  under  this  alternative  and  projected  shortages  are  shown 
on  table  8-25. 

Of  the  total  35.5  miles  of  riparian  habitat,  35  miles  would  not  be 
protected  from  the  vegetation  treatments.  Treatments  would  remove  the 
important  riparian  habitat  which  supports  the  majority  of  the  wildlife 
species  within  the  planning  unit  (Wildlife  Chapter  3).  Any  opportun- 
ities to  improve  the  35  stream  miles  (1,031  acres)  of  riparian  habitat 
would  be  lost  by  this  alternative. 

Range  improvements  such  as  fences  and  water  developments  would 
increase  cattle  distribution  into  areas  not  previously  used  by  livestock. 
This  could  subject  additional  wildlife  habitat  to  forage  and  spatial 
competition  from  livestock.   Overall,  these  impacts  may  be  reduced  since 
competition  on  existing  grazed  areas  would  be  less  intense. 

Concl usion 

The  proposed  antelope  forage  allocation  would  not  be  available 
because  of  deer  forage  shortages.  Increased  competition  between  live- 
stock and  deer  would  result  in  the  utilization  of  forage  species  allo- 
cated to  antelope.  Under  this  alternative,  the  populations  of  deer, 
sage  grouse,  and  most  nongame  species  would  decline. 
Impacts  to  Fishery  Habitat 

Condition  of  aquatic/riparian  habitats  would  deteriorate  as  a 
result  of  increased  sedimentation,  increased  streambank  sloughing,  and  a 
further  reduction  in  streambank  cover.  Specific  impacts  are  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  Chapter  3  and  Appendix  19.   Negative  impacts  resulting 
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TABLE  8-25 
Alternative  5:   Long-Term  Deer  AUM  Levels 


Seasonal 

C 

Av 

ritical 
ail  able 

Deer  Win 
Demand 

ter 
Sho 

Range 
rtfal 1 

Allotment    Available 

Demand 

Shortfall 

Bear  Lake 

189 

217 

28 

Big  Creek 

1,086 

1,646 

560 

141 

227 

86 

Deseret 

738 

68 

0 

Dry  Basin 

164 
615 
156 

564 
678 
330 

400 

63 

174 

Duck  Creek 

Eastman 

68 

150 

82 

East  Woodruff 

136 

59 

116 

518 
235 
188 

386 

176 
72 

Kearl 

Laketown 

121 

184 

63 

Meachum  Canyon 

96 

186 

90 

33 

67 

34 

Middle  Ridge 

1,675 

\  180 
454 

190 

251 
2,622 

395 

1,254 

40 

414 

251 
947 
215 
800 
40 
224 

New  Canyon 

Rabbit  Creek 

Sage  Creek 

Session 

South  Woodruff 

297 

646 

349 

Stuart 

122 

255 

133 

Twin  Peaks 

96 
963 

461 
1,286 

365 
323 

2 

,704 

Woodruff 
Pastures 

1 

,293 

1 

,411 

TOTALS 

5,986 

11,068 

5,082 

3 

002 

4 

,518 

2 

,186 
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from  this  alternative  would  make  any  future  reintroduction  of  the  sensi- 
tive Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout  infeasible.   The  present  poten- 
tially suitable  habitat  (14.75  miles)  would  deteriorate. 
Conclusion 

As  a  result  of  this  alternative,  the  following  impacts  to  aquatic/ 
riparian  habitat  would  occur:   0.5  mile  would  remain  in  good  condition, 
0.5  mile  would  remain  in  fair,  and  34.5  miles  would  be  in  poor  condition. 
This  34.5  miles  would  contain  27  miles  that  remain  in  poor  condition  and 
7.5  miles  that  decline  from  fair  to  poor  condition. 
Impacts  to  Archaeological  and  Historical  Resources 

Any  existing  deterioration  of  cultural  resources  would  continue  and 
may  increase  to  some  extent. 
Impacts  to  Visual  Resources 

Increased  livestock  grazing  would  cause  damage  to  riparian  zones  in 
the  form  of  sloughing  banks,  trampled  areas,  and  destruction  of  larger 
areas  of  riparian  vegetation  and  meadows  where  grass  has  been  heavily 
utilized. 

Lack  of  vegetation  variety  in  proposed  land  treatments  would  also 
provide  little  visual  variety,  a  desirable  factor  in  scenic  quality. 
Impacts  to  Recreation 

Increasing  livestock  grazing  would  impact  existing  recreation 
resource  values.  Streams  would  be  directly  impacted  by  increased  inten- 
sity of  livestock  grazing  and  vegetation  treatments  immediately  in  and 
adjacent  to  riparian  habitats.  This  would  result  in  deterioration  of 
aquatic/riparan  habitats  and  their  existing  fish  populations.  Fishing 
opportunities  would  continue  to  decline  in  these  streams. 

Direct  and  indirect  competition  between  livestock  and  wildlife 
(particularly  mule  deer,  sage  grouse,  and  riparian-oriented  wildlife) 
would  increase  causing  further  reductions  in  all  wildlife-related  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  values  (sightseeing,  wildlife  viewing  and 
hunting). 
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Impacts  to  Natural  Values 

Natural  and  scenic  values  in  the  proposed  Laketown  Canyon  ACEC 
would  be  degraded  through  increased  livestock  grazing  of  the  slopes, 
concentration  along  the  streamsides  and  vegetation  treatments. 
Impacts  to  Rancher  Incomes 

This  alternative  has  two  time  elements  -  initial  action  and  full 
implementation.  The  average  effect  of  the  initial  action  component 
would  be  a  3-percent  decrease  in  AUM  stocking  levels  for  the  small  scale 
ranch,  a  1-percent  reduction  for  the  medium  scale,  and  a  3-percent 
increase  in  stocking  for  the  large  scale  ranch.  When  these  figures  are 
prorated  for  seasonal  dependency  on  BLM,  they  are  generally  less  than  ±1 
percent,  which  is  considered  to  be  insignificant  and  has  not  been  anal- 
yzed further. 

The  long-term  component  of  this  alternative  would  result  in  a 
potential  increase  over  existing  stocking  levels  of  34  percent  for  the 
average  small  scale  operator,  37  percent  for  the  medium  scale,  and  39 
percent  for  the  large  scale.  Prorated  for  seasonal  dependency,  these 
figures  become  14,  9,  and  13  percent,  respectively.  The  potential 
effects  which  these  increases  would  have  on  the  ranch  budgets  are  shown 
in  table  8-26. 

Analysis  of  the  income  effects  of  increases  in  stocking  levels 
assumes  that  the  various  ranch  enterprises  would  be  capable  of  utilizing 
the  full  extent  of  the  increases.  As  such,  the  direct  gross  income 
effect  of  this  alternative  within  the  county  would  be  around  $360,000. 

$  47,730 
108,900 
199,864 

$356,494 

Impacts  to  Local  Values  and  Attitudes 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  measurable  impact  to 
county-wide  employment  levels.   This  alternative  would  be  highly 


Small  Scale 

$  1,290 

X 

37 

Medium  Scale 

3,300 

X 

33 

Large  Scale 

14,276 

X 

14 

TOTAL 

8-83 


I 

CO 


TABLE  8-26 
Alternative  5:   Effects  of  Increased  Livestock  Use 


Small  Scale 


Existing  With  Alternative 
Situation    5  Full  Term 


Medium  Scale 

Existing  With  Alternative 
Situation   5  Full  Term 


Large  Scale 


Existing  With  Alternative 
Situation   5  Full  Term 


Average  number  head  65  74  283  308  536  606 

AUMs  1,022  1,165  3,530  3,848  7,637  8,630 

Average  gross  income  $9,218.00  $10,508.00  $36,667.00  $39,967.00  $109,818.00  $124,094.00 

Average  fixed  costs  4,998.00  4,998.00  23,816.00  23,816.00  48,820.00  48,820.00 

Average  variable  costs  2,793.00  3,184.00  23,764.00  25,903.00  17,768.00  20,078.00 

Average  net  income  1,427.00  2,326.00  (-10,903.00)  (-9,752.00)  43,230.00  55,196.00 

Net  income  per  AUM  1.40  2.00  (-3.09)  (-2.80)  5.66  6.40 

Break-even  point  $7,171.00  $7,171.00  $67,645.00  $67,680.00  $58,243.00  $58,243.00 

Seasonal  dependence  42       24       34      

(percent) 


-..?■  -..-.■;■  ■.■;.■--•--■—  .  -;■--■—-  .--■--..-  ... 


beneficial  to  the  Rich  County  livestock  industry  in  financial  terms. 
Both  gross  and  net  incomes  would  rise  substantially.  Employment  could 
rise  somewhat,  but  probably  not  to  a  substantial  degree  due  to  the 
employment  makeup  of  the  livestock  industry.  Attitudes  of  livestockmen 
would  be  positive;  they  would  likely  perceive  this  alternative  as  a 
preservation  of  their  lifestyle  and  values. 
Conclusion 

Long-term  management  elements  of  this  alternative  would  yield  a 
moderate  economic  infusion  to  the  stockmen  using  BLM  lands.  However, 
major  county-wide  impacts  to  income,  employment,  or  lifestyles  would  not 
be  anticipated. 

The  following  table  compares  impacts  for  each  of  the  five  alterna- 
tives and  the  proposed  action: 
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TABLE  8-27 
Comparison  of  Impacts  for  Alternatives  and  Proposed  Action 


Exi  sting 
Condi  ti  on 

Restricted 

Selected 

Proposed 

Action 

El  iminate 

Grazinq 

Livestock  Use 

Reduced 

Impacts 

No  Act 

ion 

Maximize 

Grazing 

SOILS 

Erosion  (Acres) 

14,265 

Reduced 

37,734 

Reduced 

41,046 

Reduced 

41,047 

Reduced 

47,732 

Reduced 

14,265 

Reduced 

2,287 

89,207 

No  Change 

96,741 

No  Change 

0 

No  change 

96,555 

No  change 

81,801 

No  change 

89,207 

No  change 

34,226 

34,296 

Increase 

506 

Increase 

96,634 

Increase 

78 

Increase 

8,147 

Increase 

34,296 

Increase 

103,785 

2,530 

Unknown 

5,317 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,530 

VEGETATION 

Livestock  Ft 

raqe  Condition 

(Acres) 

52,246 

Good 

49,207 

Good 

51,832 

Good 

51,832 

Good 

80,687 

Good 

10,524 

Good 

52,246 

68,872 

Fair 

69,848 

Fair 

67,223 

Fair 

67,223 

Fair 

40,431 

Fair 

75,811 

Fair 

68,872 

7,104 

Poor 

6,549 

Poor 

6,549 

Poor 

6,549 

Poor 

4,486 

Poor 

41,887 

Poor 

7,104 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Apparent  Trend  (Acres) 

CO 

1 

10,524 

Up 

70,342 

Up 

84,153 

Up 

65,484 

Up 

70,342 

Up 

10,524 

Up 

10,524 

CO 

75,811 

Static 

49,723 

Static 

41,451 

Static 

58,443 

Static 

55,262 

Static 

75,811 

Static 

75,811 

41,887 

Down 

5,539 

Down 

0 

Down 

1,677 

Down 

0 

Down 

41,887 

Down 

41,887 

12,076 

Unsui  table 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unsuitable 

12,076 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Desi  rable  V 

qor  (Acres) 

6,473 

Good 

6,478 

Good 

137,680 

Good 

94,006 

Good 

93,670 

Good 

23,471 

Good 

28,143 

112,432 

Fair 

110,135 

Fair 

0 

Fair 

43,674 

Fair 

44,010 

Fair 

6,276 

Fair 

84,153 

21,388 

Poor 

21,067 

Poor 

0 

Poor 

0 

Poor 

0 

Poor 

110,551 

Poor 

28,002 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Unknown 

2,618 

Total  Lives 

tock  and  Wildli 

fe  Utilizat 

ion  of  Key  Species  (Perce 

it) 

12  to  74 

50 

20 

22  to  30 

50 

15  to  75 

>70 

Density  (Pe 

rcent) 

29  to  52 

38  to  40 

37 

37 

40 

40 

37 

(continued) 


TABLE  8-27  (continued) 


00 

1 

00 


Existing 

Condition 


Proposed  Action 


El iminate  Grazing 


Restricted 
Livestock  Use 


Selected 
Reduced  Impacts 


No  Action 


Maximize  Grazing 


VEGETATION  (concluded) 
Composition  (Percent) 

30     Grass 

10     Forbs 

60     Shrubs 
Available  Livestock  Forage  (AUMs) 

22,776  25,396 

WATER 

Runoff  (Allotments) 
Increasing  19  Increased 


Sedimentation  (Allotments) 

Declining  10  Reduced 
Static     1   Increased 
Improving  6 

m  2 

Streambank  Condition  (Miles) 
Good      0.5  Improved 
Fair      8.0  Reduced 
Poor     27.0 
Water  Quality  (Allotments) 


40 

Grass 

28 

Grass 

25 

Grass 

40 

Grass 

30 

Grass 

35 

10 

Forbs 

11 

Forbs 

11 

Forbs 

8 

Forbs 

10 

Forbs 

10 

50 

Shrubs 

61 

Shrubs 

64 

Shrubs 

52 

Shrubs 

60 

Shrubs 

55 

8     Improved 
27.5 


Declining  19   Reduced 

15 

Improved 

Increased 

4 

No  change 

WILDLIFE 

Saqe  Grouse 

(Complexes) 

9 

Fai  r 
Good 

e 

Fair 
Good 

8 

Poor 

n 

Poor 

Deer  Forage 

Al  locations 

(AUM< 

) 

8,435 

Avai lable 

27 

487 

Available 

Shortages 

78 

Seasonal 

3 

097 

Season 

CDWRa 

1 

955 

CDWR 

Critical  Deer  Winter  Range 


12,809 


22,808 


15 

Reduced 

16 

Reduced 

10 

Reduced 

14 

Increased 

No  change 

3 

No  change 

9 

No  change 

5 

4 

Reduced 

16 

Reduced 

10 

Reduced 

14 

Increased 

15 

No  change 

3 

No  change 

9 

No  change 

5 

35    Improved 


16 
3 


Improved 
No  change 


33.75  Improved 
No  change 


10    Improved 
9    No  change 


17     Reduced 
16.75 


14 

5 


Reduced 


22,187 


19 


19 


35     Reduced 


19 


Fair 

11 

Fair 

17 

Fair 

17 

Good 

6 

Good 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

17 

508 

Available 

36,782 

Available 

16,119 

Available 

27,482 

475 

Season 

3,058 

Seasonal 

2,630 

Seasonal 

5,602 

56 

CDWR 

1,789 

CDWR 

652 

CDWR 

2,292 

Reduced 
No  change 


28,511 


Increased 

16 

No  change 

3 

Increased 

16 

No  change 

3 

35 


16 
3 


Fair 
Good 
Poor  17 

Available     8,988 

Seasonal      5,082 

CDWR         2 , 186 
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TABLE  8-27  (continued) 


cc 


00 

CO 


Existing 
Condition 


Proposed  Action 


Eliminate  Grazing 


Critical  Deer  Winter  Range  Condition  (Acres) 


14,856 

1,944 
FISHERIES 
Aguatic  Habitat  Condition  (Miles) 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 


14,856 
1,944 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 


0.5 

8.0 

27.0 


Excel  lent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


14,856 
1,944 


Riparian  Habitat  (Miles) 

Good     0.5   Improved 

Fair     8.0   Reduced 

Poor    27.0 

RECREATION 

Fishing  and  Hunting  Opportunities 

Low  guality    Increased  Fishing 
fishing 

Fair  deer     Reduced  Hunting 
hunting 

Camping  (Opportunities  and  Quality) 

Poor  quality   Small  Increase 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE 

Cultural  Resource  Sites 

Moderate  site      No  change 

disturbance  and 

artifact  loss 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Scenic  Quality  (Quality  and  Diversity) 

Uninterrupted      Alterations  of 

sagebrush  prarie    scenery 

with  narrow        No  change  overall 

riparian  corridors  in  quality 


3.0 

Excel  lent 

5.45 

Good 

3.5 

Fair 

23.55 

Poor 

8.5 

Improved 

27.0 

Reduced 

Restricted 
Livestock  Use 


Selected 
Reduced  Impacts 


No  Action 


Maximize  Grazin 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 


14,856 
1,944 


Poor 
Fair 

Good 


14,856 
1,944 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 


13 

Excellent 

4 

Good 

18.5 

Fair 

Poor 

35.5 

Improved 

Reduced 

13  Excellent 

4  Good 

16.5  Fair 

....  Poor 

33.75  Improved 

1.75  Reduced 


Improved  (both) 


Improved 


Reduced  erosional 
and  trampling  damage 


Improved  quality 

and  Increased  diversity 


Improved  (both) 


No  change 


Reduced  erosional 
and  trampling  damage 


Improved  (both) 


Improved 


Reduced  erosion 

and  trampling  damage 


14,856 
1,944 


7.25 

Excellent 

9.75 

Good 

2.75 

Fair 

15.75 

Poor 

16.5 

Improved 

17.0 

Reduced 

Reduced  (both) 


Reduced 


Increased  disturbance 
and  artifact  loss 


Improved  quality       Improved  quality       Reduced  qual ity 
and  increased  diversity  and  increased  diversity  and  diversity 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 


14,856 
1,944 


Excellent 

0.5 

Good 

0.5 

Fair 

34.5 

Poor 

0.5 

Improved 

35.0 

Reduced 

0.5 

0.5 

34.5 

0.5 
35.0 


Reduced  (both) 


Reduced 


Increased  disturbance 
and  artifact  loss 


Reduced  quality 
and  diversity 
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CO 


00 


Existing 
Condition 


Proposed  Action 


Eliminate  Grazing 


Restricted 
Livestock  Use 


Selected 
Reduced  Impacts 


WILDERNESS 
Natural  Values 
Potential  ACEC  No  change 
in  Laketown 

Al lotment 

SOCIOECONOMICS 

Rancher  Net  Annual  Income 


$  1,427 

-10,903 

43,230 


Small  Scale 
Medium  Scale 
Large  Scale 


$3,014 
-7,198 
71,436 


Social  Cultural  Values 


Declining 
ranching  and 
agricul tural 
employment 


Disrupt  established 
lifestyles  of  ranchers 


Increased  value 


Small  Scale   -$1,272 
Medium  Scale  -14,010 
Large  Scale   11,933 

Disrupt  established 
lifestyles  of  ranchers 


Increased  value 


Small  Scale  $348 
Medium  Scale  -12,523 
Large  Scale   28,208 


Increased  value 
Laketown  ACEC 


Small  Scale  $1,042 
Medium  Scale  -10,903 
Large  Scale   37,706 


Disrupt  established     No  change 
lifestyles  of  ranchers 


No  Action 


Maximize  Grazing 


Degraded/loss  of 
ACEC 


Loss  of  Laketown 
ACEC 


Small  Scale  No  Change  Small  Scale  $2,326 
Medium  Scale  No  Change  Medium  Scale  -9,752 
Large  Scale  No  Change    Large  Scale   55,196 


No  change 


Improved  established 
lifestyles  of  ranchers 


CHAPTER  9 
CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


CHAPTER  9 
CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Randolph  Final  Environmental  Statement  was  prepared  by  BLM 
District  and  State  Office  specialists  with  expertise  in  range  management, 
climate,  air  quality,  soils,  water,  vegetation,  wildlife,  fisheries, 
recreation,  visual  and  cultural  resources,  and  socioeconomics.  Addi- 
tional expertise  was  obtained  through  contracting  with  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  the  State  of  Utah  for  additional  information  on  soils 
and  water  quality. 
Consultation  and  Coordination  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Proposed  Action 

At  the  outset  of  the  planning  process,  coordination  was  established 
between  the  Salt  Lake  District  and  two  other  BLM  districts:  the  Rock 
Springs  District,  Wyoming,  and  the  Idaho  Falls  District,  Idaho.  These 
contacts  were  made  to  assure  general  coordination  in  the  management  of 
adjacent  areas  of  public  lands  between  States.  Specific  coordination 
was  needed  with  respect  to  the  Crawford  Mountain  area,  managed  as  part 
of  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  by  the  BLM  Salt  Lake  District  for  all 
resources  and  land  uses  except  livestock  grazing,  under  the  management 
of  the  BLM  Rock  Springs  District  in  Wyoming. 

Throughout  the  planning  process,  numerous  public  meetings  and 
workshops  were  conducted  to  obtain  input  from  as  large  a  cross  section 
of  the  public  as  possible.  These  gatherings  included  a  public  meeting 
held  at  the  Rich  County  Court  House  in  May  1977,  and  another  held  in 
Ogden  on  June  9,  1977.  Five  specific  resource-oriented  workshops  were 
conducted  by  the  Salt  Lake  District  with  concerned  individuals  in  late 
December  and  early  January  of  1977-78  addressing  Recreation,  Lands, 
Minerals,  Wildlife,  Range,  and  Watershed.  Subsequent  workshops  were 
held  both  in  Ogden  and  in  Randolph  in  May  and  June  of  1978,  respectively. 
Participants  in  these  meetings  represented  a  broad  spectrum  of  interests 
including: 
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Special  Interest  Groups 

General  public  (concerned  citizens) 

Grazing  interests 

Off-road  vehicle  enthusiasts 

Sportsmen 
Local  Governments  and  Commissions 

Rich  County  Commission 

Bear  Lake  Association  of  Governments 

Bear  Lake  Regional  Commission 
State  Government 

Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 

Utah  Division  of  State  Lands  -  Forestry  and  Fire  Control 

Utah  Division  of  Oil,  Gas,  and  Mining 

Utah  Department  of  Transportation 
Federal  Government 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  -  Forest  Service 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Other  means  of  informing  and  involving  the  public  included  news 
releases  which  were  sent  to  a  large  segment  of  the  media,  29  local 
broadcasting  stations,  and  21  local  newspapers.  These  releases  ranged 
in  subject  matter  from  general  announcements  of  the  beginning  of  the 
planning  process,  to  dates  and  places  of  specific  meetings  and/or  to 
establish  field  office  hours  for  improved  public  participation  on  a 
local  basis. 

Additionally,  further  contact  and  coordination  was  established  with 
the  following  individuals,  groups,  and  agencies  during  the  planning 
process: 
Special  Interest  Groups 

Randolph  Planning  Unit  livestock  permittees 

Woodruff  Cattlemen's  Association 

Utah  Cattlemen's  Association 

Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association 
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Utah  Farm  Bureau 

Utah  Wildlife  &  Outdoor  Recreation  Federation 
Utah  Audubon  Society 
ORV  User  Groups 
Sierra  Club 
Weber  County  Trails 
Local  Governments,  Commissions  and  Associations 
Bear  Lake  Regional  Commission 
Bear  Lake  Association  of  Governments 
Rich  County  Commission 

Bear  River  Resource,  Conservation,  and  Development  Executive  Council 
Bear  River  Basin  Study,  Coordinator 
Bear  Lake  Investigation  Project 
State  Government  and  Universities 
Utah  State  Planning  Office 
Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 
Utah  Division  of  Water  Resources 
Utah  Division  of  Water  Rights 
Utah  Water  Research  Laboratory 

Utah  Division  of  State  Lands  -  Forestry  and  Fire  Control 
Utah  Geological  and  Mineral  Survey 
Utah  Division  of  Oil,  Gas,  and  Mining 
Utah  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
Utah  Department  of  Transportation,  District  2 
Utah  Outdoor  Recreation  Agency 
Utah  State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  Department  of  Development 

Services 
Utah  Division  of  Health,  Bear  Lake  District 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department 
Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah 

Range  Extension  Specialist 

Sociology  Department 

Anthropology  Department 
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Geography  Department 

Reference  and  Extension  Library 

Economic  Research  Service 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

College  of  Natural  Resources,  Recreation  Department 
Federal  Government 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 

Regional  Office,  Region  4 

Wasatch  National  Forest 

Logan  Ranger  District 

Ogden  Ranger  District 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Logan  Office 

Randolph  Office 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 

Consultation  and  Coordination  in  the  Preparation  and  Review  of  the  Draft 
Environmental  Statement  (PES) 

Efforts  to  maintain  contact  with  and  supply  information  to  the 
various  elements  of  the  public  were  continued  from  the  planning  process 
into  the  writing  of  the  DES.  Such  contacts  were  primarily  oriented 
toward  those  individuals,  groups,  and  agencies  who  would  be  directly 
concerned  with  the  proposal,  including  stockmen,  recreationists,  wild- 
life concerns,  the  academic  community,  and  the  four  Utah  Congressional 
delegates.  BLM  permittees  were  contacted  during  the  development  of  the 
DES  and  the  proposed  action  was  explained  in  detail  for  each  allotment. 
Representatives  from  many  of  the  previously  mentioned  individuals, 
groups,  and  agencies  were  contacted  for  specific  information  used  in  the 
description  and  analysis  in  this  environmental  statement.  These  are 
referenced  accordingly  in  the  text. 
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Additional  opportunities  for  public  participation  occurred  during 
the  45-day  review  and  comment  period  following  publication  of  the  DES. 
There  were  two  range  tours  of  the  ES  area  held  for  the  Salt  Lake  Dis- 
trict BLM  Advisory  Board  and  Interagency  representatives  (June  19-20  and 
June  26-27,  respectively).  In  addition,  two  public  workshops  or  "inform 
me"  sessions  were  held  in  Ogden  and  Randolph,  Utah  (July  10,  11,  respec- 
tively). The  draft  statement  was  sent  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  listed  below.  These  agencies  have  jurisdiction  or  expertise 
related  to  the  proposed  action  and  potential  environmental  impacts.  The 
draft  statement  was  also  sent  to  the  nongovernmental  organizations 
listed.  Agencies  and  organizations  who  responded  with  comments  are 
designated  with  an  asterisk. 
Federal  Government 

*Bureau  of  Reclamation 

^Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 
Regional  Office,  Region  4 
Wasatch  National  Forest 
Logan  Ranger  District 
Ogden  Ranger  District 
^Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
Logan  Office 
Randolph  Office 
*U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
U.S. Geological  Survey 

^Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
^Environmental  Protection  Agency 
^Department  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

State  Government  and  Universities 
*Utah  State  Planning  Office 
*Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 
Utah  Division  of  Water  Resources 
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Utah  Division  of  Water  Rights 

Utah  Water  Research  Laboratory 

Utah  Division  of  State  Lands  -  Forestry  and  Fire  Control 

Utah  Geological  and  Mineral  Survey 

Utah  Division  of  Oil,  Gas,  and  Mining 

Utah  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

Utah  Department  of  Transportation,  District  2 

Utah  Outdoor  Recreation  Agency 

Utah  State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  Department  of  Development 

Services 
Utah  Division  of  Health,  Bear  Lake  District 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department 
*Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah 

*Range  Extension  Specialist 

Sociology  Department 

Anthropology  Department 

Geography  Department 

Reference  and  Extension  Library 

Economic  Research  Service 

^Cooperative  Extension  Service 

College  of  Natural  Resources,  Recreation  Department 

Local  Governments,  Commissions  and  Associations 
Bear  Lake  Regional  Commission 
Bear  Lake  Association  of  Governments 
*Rich  County  Commission 

Bear  River  Resource,  Conservation,  and  Development  Executive  Council 
Bear  River  Basin  Study,  Coordinator 
Bear  Lake  Investigation  Project 

Special  Interest  Groups 

^Randolph  Planning  Unit  livestock  permittees 
^Woodruff  Cattlemen's  Association 
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Utah  Cattlemen's  Association 

*Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association 

Utah  Farm  Bureau 

*Utah  Wildlife  &  Outdoor  Recreation  Federation 

Utah  Audubon  Society 

ORV  user  groups 

*Sierra  Club 

Weber  County  Trails 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

Mr.  James  Morgan 
ISSUE 

Friends  of  the  Earth 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
American  Fisheries  Society,  Bonneville  Chapter 
Wilderness  Society  of  America 
^National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 
Oregon  Environmental  Council 
Nevada  Outdoor  Recreation  Associatin 
Ada  County  Fish  and  Game  League 

Public  Hearing 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  Randolph,  Utah  on  July  18,  1979.  The 
hearing  was  presided  over  by  a  BLM  official  and  a  transcript  was  made  of 
the  proceedings.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  give  interested 
individuals  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  adequacy  of  the  draft 
statement. 

A  transcript  of  the  hearing  and  final  statement  are  available  for 
inspection  at  the  following  locations: 


Office  of  Public  Affairs 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Interior  Building 
18th  and  C  Streets  NW 
Washington,  D.C.   20240 
Telephone  (202)  343-5717 


Utah  State  Office 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

University  Club  Building 

136  East  South  Temple 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   84111 

Telephone  (801)  524-4227 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Salt  Lake  District  Office  Randolph  Field  Office 

2370  South  2300  West  Randolph,  Utah   84064 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   84119  Telephone  (801)  793-3295 

Telephone  (801)  524-5348  (Thursdays  only) 

Public  Review  of  the  Draft  Environmental  Statement 

A  45-day  public  comment  period  was  provided  to  review  and  comment 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  proposal  and  its  alternatives.  The  Draft  ES  was 
filed  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  June  6,  1979  and 
released  to  the  public.  The  notice  of  availability  was  published  in  the 
June  11,  1979  Federal  Register  on  page  33499.  The  notice  announced  a 
45-day  public  review  period  ending  July  30,  1979  and  included  a  schedule 
for  a  public  hearing  in  Randolph,  Utah  on  July  18,  1979. 

The  Salt  Lake  District  Manager,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  received 
a  total  of  32  letters  commenting  on  the  draft  environmental  statement. 
Oral  testimony  was  received  from  18  people  at  the  hearing  held  in  Ran- 
dolph, Utah.  Table  9-1  lists  the  agency,  organization,  or  individuals 
submitting  written  comments  and  table  9-2  lists  the  individuals  who 
testified  at  the  hearings. 

Comments 

All  written  comments  and  the  hearing  transcripts  have  been  sent 
with  the  final  environmental  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
All  comments  were  reviewed  and  considered  in  the  preparation  of  the 
final  environmental  statement.  Comments  which  presented  new  data, 
questioned  facts  or  analyses,  or  raised  questions  or  issues  bearing 
directly  upon  the  environmental  effects  of  the  proposed  action  or  alter- 
natives were  used  in  revising  the  text  or  were  responded  to  in  this 
section.  Editorial  comments  were  not  responded  to  specifically,  but 
appropriate  corrections  were  made  in  the  final  statement.  In  the  case 
of  comments  which  expressed  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
action,  or  suggested  other  courses  of  action,  no  response  has  been  made. 
However,  all  comments,  concerns,  and  suggestions  will  be  considered  in 
the  decision-making  process. 
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TABLE  9-1 
Comment  Letters  Received 


Index  ~      "  — 

Number Agency,  Organization,  or  Individual 

1.  Salt  Lake  District  BLM  Advisory  Board 

2.  Rich  County  Commission 

3.  National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 

4.  Rich  County  Land  and  Grazing  Partnership 

5.  Utah  State  University,  Watershed  Science  Unit 

6.  Rich  County  Land  and  Grazing  Partnership 

7.  New  Canyon  Allotment  Permittees 

8.  Terry  Willis 

9.  Morrell  Weston,  Chairman  Rich  County  Commission 

10.  Hazen  Cornia 

11.  Utah  Woolgrowers  Association 

12.  Utah  State  University,  Department  of  Range  Science 

13.  Woodruff  Pastures  Permittees 

14.  Stephen  L.  Huffaker 

15.  Utah  Wildlife  and  Outdoor  Recreation  Federation 

16.  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  USU,  Gregg  Simonds 

17.  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  USU,  Roger  Banner 

18.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

19.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

20.  Rich  Soil  Conservation  District 

21.  Wild  Horse  Organized  Assistance 

22.  Utah  State  Division  of  Policy  and  Planning  Coordination 

23.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 

24.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

25.  Sierra  Club,  Utah  Chapter 

26.  Bill  Kennedy 

27.  Robert  R.  Rex 

28.  Rich  County  School  District 

(continued) 
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TABLE  9-1  (concluded) 


Index 
Number 


Agency,  Organization,  or  Individual 


29.  B.  Reed  Groll 

30.  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

31.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

32.  U.S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers 


TABLE  9-2 
Individuals  Testifying  at  Randolph  Hearing 


Speaker 


Representing 


James  Jenkins 
Sam  Chournos 
Reed  Groll 
Claude  Willis 
Grant  Dean 
Bill  Bell 
Giles  Parker 
Dee  Cornia 
Lynn  McKinnon 
Keith  Cornia 
Dan  Jones 
Bill  Kennedy 
Elijah  Willis 
Glen  Thompson 
Robert  Rex 
Wes  Tingey 
Emerson  Cox 
Arthur  Argyle 


Rich  County  Attorney 

Utah  Wool  growers 

Rich  County  Land  and  Grazing  Partnership 

Self 

Woodruff  Cattle  Association 

Bell,  Inc. 

Rich  County  School  District 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Congressman  McKay 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Self 
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Written  comments  received  during  the  comment  period  are  reproduced 
in  the  following  section.  Letters  and  comments  are  numbered  as  follows: 
each  letter  is  numbered  and  comments  within  the  letter  are  numbered 
sequentially;  thus,  comment  number  4-2  refers  to  comment  number  2  in 
letter  number  4.  The  hearing  comments  are  referenced  by  the  name  of  the 
speaker  and  comment  number  (James  Jenkins  comment  number  2).  Specific 
responses  to  comments  are  shown  opposite  or  immediately  following  the 
comment.  Appropriate  changes  have  been  made  in  the  body  of  this  final 
statement  and  are  identified  as  revised  text  in  the  responses.  The 
following  section  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

1.  Letters  that  require  specific  response; 

2.  Letters  that  do  not  require  specific  response  (but  will  be 
considered  in  the  development  of  range  management  decisions);  and, 

3.  Comment  excerpts  from  public  hearing  transcripts  that  require 
specific  response. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  hearing  transcripts  are  not  reproduced  in 
entirety.  Specific  comments  relating  to  the  adequacy  of  the  analysis 
have  been  included  along  with  appropriate  responses. 
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B.L.M.  ADVISORY  BOARD 

P.O.  Box  :009 
Salt  Lnkj  Citv,  Utah 
64110 


June  21,  1979 


'^r=zr^* 


<2) 


Prank  Snell,  District  Manager 
I'-ireau  of  Land  Management 
.370  Wo.  2350  West 
SIX,  Utah  84119 


Dear  Frank: 


RE:  E  I  Randolph 


0 

0 


We  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  3ureau  personnel 
on  our  Advisory  i^oard  Tour  of  the  Randolph  allotments  just  co-pleted.   We 
.■jaw  the  Kcw  Canyon,  CI",  Creek,  Vocdruff,  Twin  Peaks,  Duck  Creek,  So.  Waod- 
rtiff,  and  Kcachtra  Allotments  with  you.   Our  analysis  of  the  problems  in  these* 
illotnents  we  all  agreed  were  as  follows: 

The  Wildlife  plan  to  increase  the  deer  numbers  so  materially  is  so 
i.iT   out  of  reason  that  wo  cannot  understand,  when  there  is  so  little  winter 
range  for  them  and  virtually  ail  of  this  winter  rar.-o  is  privately  owned. 
■here  will  be  scze  increase  in  aecr  if  our  recommendations  are  followed,  but 
r--e  do  greatly  dislike  deer  dying  en  our  private  lands  during  the  bitter 

■inters  which  are  far  too  regular.   We  arc  against  improvements  fcr  wildlife 

Jone. 

The  Riparian  plans  should  not  hurt  us  particularly  although  it  certainl 
^wouldn't  be  fair. to  expect  the  stockmen  to  be  charred  any  of  the  costs.   It" 
would  be  fair  to  see  that  the  cattle  do  have  access  reasonably  to  drinking 
'ater,  and  perhaps,  per© it  the  cattle  to  Erase  the  areas  every  third  v-'ar  - 
(..,*  some  such  plan  that  would  be  reasonable  so  that  stockmen  don't  suffer  the 
'..•ntal  loss  of  the  gracing  on  the  highly  productive  areas. 

On  the  allotments  where  there  are  no  reductions  we  agree  with  your 
r  ecomoenda  tions . 

The  Reductions  we  cannot  agree  with  could  be  adjusted  upon  cooperation's 
s»:t  up  between  the  permittees  and  B.L.M.   While  we  realize  the  3.L.M.  hasn't 
the  money  to  do  their  share  of  improvements  immedintciv,  the  permittees 
i.'uuld  help  themselves  by  working  cut  the  arrangements  in  cooperative  agrec- 
r:..-.nts  to  improve  their  private  lands  Eixcd  in  with  the  1'ubllc  Dor.;aLn  lands 
until  the  B.L.M.  had  available  funds  to  match  ir:orovcr,cnts. 


The  season  of  use  couldn ' t  be  more 
Where  the  permittees  need  to  get  t' 
get  the  hay  up,  tliev  r.ay  nerd  to  p 
earlier  than  ideal.  Our  strong  re 
out  no  earlier  than  en  Che  dates  s 
up  to  5  days  late  if  it  is  a 
notified  by  the  B.L.M.  It"  pcrmitt 
vate  land  or  even  on  Public  Domain 
alternate  veors  use  would  permi 
greatest  assistance. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  full  reductions  executed  would  econom- 
ically hurt  all  the  co;..::-.i:iUu^  in  tne  county  seriously.  All  cr  them  are 
highly  noted  cattle  producing  areas  of  Utah. 

Sincerely, 

B.L.M.    Advisorv    Board 


A 


by  Daniel  C.  Freud,  Chairman 
Keith  Cornia 
Dee  Kunzler 

Arland  Thompson 


/ 

-£P-  a~C-<.  ^~'<—     /^< » 


We  would  recommend  the  permittees  improve  the  lands  bv  matching  inprovc 
-i^nts  with  each  other  and  work   the  lands  to  produce  more  as  follows: 

1.  Rail  sagebrush  late  in  the  fall  particularly  after  freezing  and 
the  drier,  the  more  effect. 

2.  Burn  brush  on  lands  that  can  be  done  as  soon  as  it  can  be  worked 
out . 

3.  Spray  to  kill  the  sage  by  killing  it  first  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
draws  where  it  Is  largest  and  the  land  is  most  productive  when 
mo  is  ture  and  ti:;:ing  is  proper. 

k.      Make  water  developments  to  scatter  the  cattle  as  much  as  possible 

on  private  l.aids.   This  will  also  help  the  watershed  in  the  area. 
5.  -Rcseed  the  best  areas  first  and  then  go  from  there. 


Salt  Lake  District  Advisory  Board 

Response  1-1 

There  is  no  specific  wildlife  plan  to  increase  deer  numbers,  how- 
ever, the  proposed  action  would  allocate  forage  to  wildlife  to  provide 
for  future  needs.  See  responses  8-2,  9-3,  10-6,  14-2,  and  16-5.  In 
addition,  refer  to  revised  text  in  Chapter  2  Wildlife  for  discussion  on 
winter  range  and  private  lands. 

Response  1-2 

Although  not  clearly  stated  in  Chapter  1,  livestock  would  be  pro- 
vided drinking  water.  See  revised  text  in  Chapter  1,  Design  Restric- 
tions and  Standard  Operation  Requirements  for  Range  Developments. 
Periodic  livestock  grazing  of  these  areas  will  be  considered. 
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MarRrne  J.  Tate.  Treasurer 
Zerea  B.  Jusnp,  ZiVvuruW 
Thad  Matuson.  Shgnff 
Barbara  R.  i'eart.  Asirssur 


COMMISSIONERS 
Morrell  Wntbia 
Ni.rm.in  It.  Juhnson 
Louis  M-  Stuart 
2*rea  B.  Jessop.  CferA 


RANDOLPH.  UTAH 


July    30,    1979 


District  Manager,  Bureau 

of  Land  Management: 
Salt  Lake  District  Office 
2370  South  2300  West 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT   84119 


0 


RE:   Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  Management 
Enviornmental  Statement  Draft 

Dear  Sir: 

In  an  effort  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Rich  County,  several 
officials  and  agents  of  the  County  have  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  this  response  to  the  above-referenced  enviornmental 
impact  statement  draft.   This  comment  is  submitted  in  order 
to  present  a  local  viewpoint  toward  the  propositions  of  the 
draft  statement. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  observed  that  the  general  attitude 
of  the  draft  statement  is  adverse  to  the  cattle  and  sheep 
ranching  industry;  yet  it  should  be  noted  that  this  industry 
is  the  primary  economic  force  of  Rich  County.   Consequently, 
this. response  must  assume  a  defensive  position.   It  has  been 
represented  both  in  the  draft  statement  and  by  the  Bureau  at 
various  public  hearings  on  the  subject,  that  the  primarv 
information  obtained  to  prepare  the  statement  was  based'upon 
a  three-month  study  during  the  year  197S.   It  is  also  apparent 
that  to  a  certain  degree,  conclusions  made  in  the  statement 
are  also  based  upon  studies  made  during  1976  and  1977,  an 
acknowledged  drought  period  in  Rich  County   (re:   table  210 
at  page  2-27).   A  closer  reading  of  the  statement  reveals 
that  the  entire  statement  has  been  made  with  very  limited 
data,  and  involving  methodology  which  is  highly  qualitative 
and  subjective.   It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  the  Bureau  is 
pre-disposed  to  a  specific  grazing  management  program  which 
will  restrict  grazing  in  favor  of  encouraging  a  more  general 
wilderness  enviornment;  and  with  that  bias,  has  gathered 
data  to  support  such  a  decision. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  statement  and  the  conclusions 
and  proposals  drawn  therefrom  are  in  violation  of  the  judicial 
mandate  of  Natural  Resources  Defense  Counsel,  Inc.,  vs. 
C.  B.  Morton"!  United  States  District  Court,  District  of 
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District  Manager, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
July  30,  1979 
Page  2 

Columbia,  December  30,  1974  and  the  National  Enviornmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  Section  102,  <+2  USCA,  Section  4332 
because  of  the  statement's  insufficiency  and  inadequacy  of 
detailed  data.   The  statement  does  not,' as  required  by  such 
legal  authority,  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of  local  <-ec 
conditions  necessary  for  the  administrative  decision  mjke, 
to  determine  what  course  of  action  is  appropriate.   It  is 
in  fact  our  opinion,  that  because  of  the'  limited  information 
provided  by  die  statement,  no  such  decision  can  be  justifiably 
_made,  althougn  we  do  submit  in  this  response  a  proposal 
wnich  we  recommend  to  the  Bureau  for  implementation.   While 
time  does  not  permit  an  exhaustive  inventory  of  dexicic 
in  this  regard,  the  following  items  are  submitted 
of  this  opinion: 

1.  Chapter  2  of  the  statement  indicates  that  the 
proposals  and  conclusions  of  the  statement  are  based  upon 
what  is  termed  "apparent  trend"  of  the  general'  envfernment . 
It  is  submitted,  however,  that  no  trends  are  apparent  under 
any  circumstances  during  a  three  month  period  (wnich  is  the 
primary  observation  made  by  the  Bureau  to  support  the  statement) 

2.  No  detailed  study  of  economic  consequences 
parties  effected  by  the  Randolph  Unit  was  made.   And 
limited  information  is  available  in  the  statement  is  not 
substantiated.   As  local  residents  and  officials  of  Rich 
County,  it  is  our  experience  and  observation  that  the  e.-onomi- 
impact  on  ranchers  resulting  from  the  Bureau's  proposed 
reduction  grazing  allotments  could  very  well  be  disasterous 
causing  millions  or  dollars  in  loss  and  a  possible  reduction 
.in  population  of  the  county.   Further,  the  economic  information- 
upon  which  the  statement  is  based  regarding  ranching  operations 

tdoes  not  appear  to  pe  representative  (see  table  2-22).   The    -, 
statement  does  not  consider  the  effect  of  a  downward  adjustment! 
of  domestic  livestock  (causing  forced  sale  of  livestock  and 
loss)  and  the  difficulty  of  rebuilding  a  herd  (taking  several  -1 
years  to  accomplish) .   Such  impacts  can  be  avoided  by  a  more 
conservative  approach  to  range  management. 


;  to  the~l 
! ,  what  J 


[J.    Little  or  no  soil  surveys  were  taken  of  the  "eographica 
area,  although  a  complete  soil  survey  would  be  of  extreme 
benefit  in  determining  appropriate  action  in  this  regard. 

4.    The  survey's  conclusion  that  a  407.  proper  forage 
utilization  should  be  the  guideline  in  the  Randolph  Unit "is 
inconsistent  with  the  data  provided  by  the  survey.   Table  2- 
10  of  the  survey  indicates  that  such  a  forage  utilization 
is  classiricd  as  "light"  utilization.   It  is  submitted  that 
a  more  reasonable  utilization  would  be  that  of  a  moderate 
classification  between  41  and  60;;;  and,  it  should  be  noted 
that  of  the  19  allotments  in  the  unit,  only  3  are  classified 
as  under  heavy  livestock  utilization  while  the  remainder  are 
slight   light  or  moderate.   An  effort  to  limit  all  allocations 
_to  light  useage  seems  certainly  unjustified. 
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District  Manager, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

July  30,  1979 

Page  3  -i 

5.    The  statement's  proposal  to  reduce  grazing  allocations 
in  favor  of  recreational  development  is  obviously  made 
without  justifiable  consideration  of  the  vast  recreational 

development  already  occuring  in  Rich  County. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  objections,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  only  acceptable  alternative  in  adopting  a  grazing 
management  program  would  be  a  reasonble  and  conservative 
approach  which  would  allow  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
eather  acceptable  information  and  yet  mitigate  any  substantial 
negative  impact  to  the  public  lands.   In  that  connection,  a 
modified  version  of  the  statement's  Alternative  3  s-eems  most 
appropriate.   Certain  proposals  such  as  stream  fencing  and 
livestock  utilization  restrictions  seem  unnecessary  to  this 
alternative  since  the  basic  objective  is  to  identity  problems 
and  father  sufficient  information  concerning  current  levels 
of  use.   Such  a  modified  approach  follows  a  three  year  data 
gathering  effort  and  includes  the  following  key  components: 

1.    Make  no  adjustment  in  grazing  preference  except 
where  necessary  due  to  proposed  land  disposal  or  other 
exclusion*;  until  the  results  of  a  3-year  monitoring  program, 
can  be  evaluated. 

2    Initiate  studies  to  determine  actual  trend  (not 
apparent  trend),  utilization  by  livestock,  climatic  information 
and  other  studies  deemed  pertinent  and  necessary  to  the 
pertinent  issue  (such  as  plant  phenology  studies  and  the 
range  readiness  issue) . 

3.  Apply  increased  supervision  of  range  useage  in 
order  to  obtain  accurate  actual  livestock  and  wildlife  use 
information. 

4.  Develop  coordinated  range  development  and  management 
plans  for  all  allotments  based  on  sight,  specific  opportunities 
and  needs. 

5.  Allow  certain  range  improvements  to  be  undertaken 
that  will  compliment  future  range  development  and  management. 
One  example  of  such  range  improvements  activities  may  be 
water  development  by  spring  development,  pipelines,  wells  or 
bentonite-lined  resiviors. 

At  the  end  of  the  3-year  study  period,  studies  should 
be  evaluated  and  keyed  to  utilization  levels  observed  and 
climatic  data.   Adjustment  should  be  based  on  actual  trend 
determinations  and  correlated  with  climate  and  use  level. 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  a  3-year  study  would  have 
limitations  because  of  its  relative  short  period  of  time. 


District  Manager, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
July  30,  1979 
Page  4 

However,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  more 
acceptable  than  the  radical  restrictions  proposed  by  the 
statement.   Studies  initiated  in  this  3-year  period  should  i 
be  continued  over  a  longer  period  of  time  to  obtain  more 
quantitative  trend  analysis. 

The  majority  of  residents  in  Rich  County  are  gravely 
concerned  with  the  potential  affects  of  the  Bureau's  decision 
with  regard  to  the  Randolph  Unit.   It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  due  consideration  will  be  given  this  comment  and  that  a 
reasonble  course  of  action  will  be  taken  which  will  not 
cause  unnecessary  hardship  to  local  residents. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rich  County  Commissioners 


Governor's  Council 

E.  J.  Garn,  United  States  Senator 

Orrin  G.  Hatch,  United  States  Senator 

Dan  Marriott,  United  States  Representative 

Gunn  McKay,  United  States  Representative 
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Rich  County  Commissioners 

Response  2-1 

The  ES  addresses  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  proposed  action  to 
the  degree  of  detail  that  is  commensurate  with  expected  impacts,  avail- 
ability of  data  for  the  proposed  action,  and  baseline  resource  data. 
The  analysis  of  impacts  is  adequate  to  indicate  potential  impacts  and 
areas  of  concern  that  should  be  considered  in  the  decision  making  pro- 
cess. Site  specific  details  and  subsequent  environmental  analysis  will 
be  addressed  during  AMP  development.  Refer  to  Chapter  1  (Design  Restric- 
tions and  Standard  Operation  Requirements  for  Range  Developments,  item 
9,  and  Monitoring  Study  sections),  and  the  revised  text  in  Chapter  1, 
Assumptions,  item  5. 

Response  2-2 

Apparent  trend  refers  only  to  forage  condition,  not  tne  general 
environment.  Refer  to  Chapter  2  Vegetation,  and  Appendix  11. 

Response  2-3 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  2  (Socioeconomics  -  Ranch  Scale  section), 
individual  ranchers  were  aggregated  according  to  size  cias»  and  their 
individual  operations  have  been  characterized  by  scale.  Impacts  have 
been  analyzed  by  scale  and  generally  reflect  the'  type  and  magnitude  of 
impact  that  would  occur  to  each  individual.  See  also  revised  text 
Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Income. 

Response  2-4 

These  concerns  have  been  accounted  for  in  the  analyses.  In  arriv- 
ing at  the  estimated  impacts,  we  have  considered:  how  much  operators 
depend  on  BLM  forage  during  their  season  of  use  and  how  much  of  their 
herds  are  on  other  ground;  we  have  addressed  the  overall  net  impact 
since  some  operators  will  receive  increases,  others  will  stay  the  same, 
and  others  will  receive  reductions;  and  we  have  considered  the  impacts 
to  the  communities  in  which  the  operators  reside.  These  analyses  are 
summarized  in  tables  2-23  and  3-15.  The  overall  change  in  AUMs  for  the 
BLM  permittees  in  the  county  is  a  7-percent  reduction  which  affects  only 
50  percent  of  all  stock  operations  in  the  county.  These  effects  do  not 
portend  the  disasterous  impacts  which  are  feared. 


Response  2-5 

Refer  to  revised  text  Chapter  3 
Term  Economic  Impacts  section. 


Socioeconomics,  Summary  of  Long- 


Response  2-6 

The  ES  is  not  a  final  decision  document,  but  one  of  many  sources 
available  for  consideration  by  the  manager.  The  available  soils  data 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  types  of  soils  found  on  public  land  and 
their  characteristics.  The  sample  represents  all  but  one  of  the  range 
sites  expected  to  occur  in  Rich  County.  Refer  to  tne  Soil  Suitability 
section  in  Chapter  2.  The  analysis  contained  in  the  ES  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  potential  areas  of  concern  and  establish  an  evaluation  method 
for  vegetation  treatments  (should  any  be  included  in  the  decision). 
Clearly,  the  benefits  and  risks  are  discussed  in  sufficient  detail  to 
adequately  supply  the  BLM  manager  with  data  to  consider  these  projects. 

Response  2-7 

This  information  is  not  correct.  The  range  survey  does  not  con- 
clude a  40-percent  proper  forage  utilization  should  be  used  as  a  guide- 
line. See  Appendix  6  for  discussion  of  survey  methods.  The  Proposed 
Action  in  Chapter  1  proposes  that  in  the  long  term,  utilization  limits 
would  be  50  percent  on  grass  and  60  percent  on  shrubs.  Livestock  forage 
allocations  in  the  Proposed  Action  are  discussed  in  Appendix  6. 

Response  2-8 

Present  development  and  future  recreational  needs  were  considered. 
Refer  to  Chapter  1,  Evolution  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  Appendix  3. 


U.S.  Census  data  indicate  that  the  Rich  County  population  base  has 
been  on  a  relatively  steady  decline  since  the  1940s.  If  some  operators 
leave  the  industry  and  the  county  as  a  result  of  adjustments  in  grazing 
capacities,  this  would  add  to  existing  trends.  However,  for  the  reasons 
cited  above,  dramatic  out-migrations  are  not  indicated  by  analyses  in 
Chapter  3  Socioeconomics  and  are,  therefore,  not  anticipated.  For 
additional  response,  refer  to  responses  4-2,  10-5,  and  text  changes  in 
Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics. 


%ziioaat  (leaned  cl  VaCiicAeutd  VUzfit 
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Paul  Maxwell,  President 
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So-.r.  o.  vox  sii 
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Herbert  Snyder.  Secretary 


;■>.  Cecil  Andrus,   Secretary 
J32epartinen  t  or  Interior 
V.'ashinjto'.i,    2.0.      20240 

"ear  Sir : 


7)  ' ; ; 

-  — ; ■       i 


National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 

Response  3-1 

Monthly  precipitation  data  have  been  included  in  the  revised  Appen- 
dix 21,  table  1.  Only  annual  potential  evapotranspiration  is  available. 
Refer  to  revised  text,  Chapter  2  Climate.  Average  monthly  humidity  data 
are  not  available.  Temperature  data  are  found  in  the  revised  Appendix 
21,  table  1. 
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The  Draft  invironr.en  tal  Statement  prepared  by  the  r"ire»a  of  Land 
[■J.nl ^er.ent  on  the  proposed  .:^andolph  OrazinT  ;iar.a ^orient  Unit  -  Jtate  Oi 
Utah  -  has   been  reviewed. 


i— ' 
0> 


cror.ee  is  ,-uade    to  Chapter  2,    Description   of   the   Environment.      It 
tj*4    f-.hst   the  de.-ree  01   detail    in    the  description  relates  directly  to 
-reo  of  *.ntieipat?d  effect  c:a   the  resources    by  the    proposed  action 
and  alternatives. 


is  stat 
the  cTo.: 


© 


It  is   incredible    that   the  decree  of  detail  indicated   under    the 
CLII'i'.IS  section  is   so  sealer.     Is  it  possible   that   the   people   responsible' 
'for    public   land  mana^e.-ent  consider    t!l3  i-.eat.-.er   or  alius te    to  have   so 
littie   effect  on   proposed  actions   or  alternatives   of  siana  -ecieut   that 
definitive  information  should   be  omitted? 

It  is   requested    that  the    following  information  be  included  in   the 
CLIMTS  Section  of   the   state-.ent  for    the  area: 

1.  Xonthly  precipitation  rate. 

2.  Konthly  direct  solar  evaporation  rate  compared   to  evaporation 
in  shade. 

3"     Average  monthly  humidity. 

'+.     Average  monthly  hijh   temperatures   froa  direct  solar  exposure. 

Those  ^leather  factors  (climate)  are  significant  in  do tortoinir.j  a  natural 
"desert"  envirom.-e.nt  and  whether  or  not  it  is  suitable  for  domestic  livestock 
srasin^. 

This    information   should   be   available  before    the  decision   to  continue 
domestic  livestock   ^razir.J  on  federal  public   lands   is  Tiade . 


Please  advise. 


Copy 


dleroert  'Snyder,  Secretary 

C^v__ -^ 

Environmental  rrotection  Ajei-.cy  ke-ionaX  Office,    Denver,    CO 

Natural  ilesourcos   Dofense   Council 


I 


Randolph,   utih       fi40d4 
June  27,    1979 
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Mr.   Frr.r.x:  Sr.cll 

huresu  of  L,ur.d  Munnreuent 

2J70  South  2J.C0  '..est 

Salt  L-.;ce  City,  ft_h   8411J 

03HT  Mr.  Sr.ell  j 


I  vould 


.:;;e  to  uddress  the  -islcudinr,  -..r.d  erroneous  information  concerning 
the  economic  :o?ic-.  in  Rich  County  if  the  domestic  livestock  -re  removed  or  reds' 


fro^ 


.■.ct 


the    ecor.cslc   is.sct   v.ouid 


very   c.u.11   or    r.en-existont    if    t;.2    Cuttle,    s'---    i~& 
domestic    livestock  v.s-re    r;jv=c.      .\ccardi--    to    the    y-.ore    sirectory,    ir.  Rich" 
Cour.ty,    in    tr.c    v.o    teur.s    of   3  '.ndjlph   unc    •..eoodruf 

rely  or.  r.r.cr.iny   eitr.er    tctuily  or    n-.rtiu 
everyone    of    thsu    run   so:;   or    all    of"  their 
number   of    reosie    ir. 
sheep    o:\    r.w.-i.    I'.r.d 


t  ,    tciere    .re   ::   totni   of  npproxi- 
iiies    or   u£  t  of    the    peo-sie    tho.t 

ic    or:    j.L.M.    ionos.      V.'ith    this 
J.-3    to.'rs    relying   on   runchi:;_:     .r.o    runssny    of    eaitle    ..r.i 
.    is    insanity    to   su.:o    ^-ic.ir.:;    like    or.".   v:e    J-i9   of    the 
Iuric  ,.  Sti^e-ent   Siyinu,    t.:ers    would    bo   no   cconcsic    h~irsc 


up    or.  ru.cn  County. 


© 


0"    the    Duck  Creeh    Aiiot-ser.t 


.ere    ■■.re    700   cous     it    the    sresent    tisre .      yUh 
a  proposed    reduction  of    12;,    t:.io  would   recuse    the   r.ur.;or  to' 
126   cow*    off    t.-.e    run_;=.      Ir.    t..s    diy   Creek    .Uiotsrnt ,    ths-rs    ■ 
1  reduction   proposal    of  2;  .,    t.nis   reduction  sould    t  .:e    jo;    c 
The    t.  0    .._i.qV.ar.ts    reductions,     -.used    toyct 
42c    co.  u    s.i    L..c    ranpes 
by  H2t    co..s   would   _._oun 


Cj    cov.s,      h"ith 
ff    t:.e    r-r.ye. 
er,    -..'ou-s    usour.i    to    :-.    reduction   of 
euif   is    torts   .400. GO    this    your,    so    this    ..ultielied 


...J  lost 


..:esc  ftir.i  o: 


sonsy  losses  to  our  co  ssunity  v.ould  a-.-.-e  1  ssva.  __iir..-  .no  oisastrou-  econo  ic 
effect. 


I  hope 
take  a  lor. - 
3-r.dolph.  b.i_ 
plain  lies  u 


»  2. £...:.  people  in  churye  of  _-.kir.y  tr.ese  iuportnt  decisions  will 
c:  st  '..-at  .cir.d  of  o  disaster  they  c.n  create  for  the  peo-le  of 
ood.-uff.   fhe  statements  on  p-ye  ;-CJ  of  the  I.upsct  State: ert  -.re 
s.-.suld  not  hive  teen  written  let  -.lone  considered. 


Mr.  Reed  Grol] 

Response  4-1 

The  conclusions  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics  are 
based  upon  the  best  available  information  at  the  time  of  the  analysis 
including  allotment  and  permittee  records,  census  data,  census  of  agri- 
culture data  direct  rancher  interviews,  etc.  These  records  indicate 
that  although  there  may  be  as  many  as  168  ranching  operations  in  Rich 
County,  there  are  84  who  are  dependent  to  some  degree  on  BLM  qrazinq 
lands  covered  by  this  ES.  Table  3-15  displays  the  impacts  of  the  ini- 
tial action  changes  in  Aims.  Combining  the  average  impacts  to  the 
communities  of  Randolph  and  Woodruff  leads  to  an  overall  0  6  percent 
reduction  in  AUMs  below  average  active  authorized  use  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  major  shifts  in  existing  overall  sociological  or 
economic  institutions. 

As  with  rancher  income,  impacts  to  individual  businesses  could  be 
more  significant.   For  additional  information,  refer  to  response  10-4. 

Response  4-2 

Impacts  to  individual  ranchers  do  not  translate  directly  to  the 
same  level  of  impacts  to  the  community  or  county  economics.  Depending 
on  the  allotment(s)  involved,  some  ranchers  may  receive  large  reduction! 
others  could  receive  reductions  of  a  lesser  magnitude,  and  still  others' 
an  increase.  To  relate  the  net  effect  of  these' impacts  to  community  and 
county  economies,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  total  net  impact 
rather  than  to  make  projections  based  upon  a  single  operation  or  allot- 
ment, as  this  could  severely  under  or  overstate  the  actual  impacts  to 
the  community  or  county. 

Utilizing  gross  revenues  per  calf  ($400)  to  project  money  losses  is 
not  valid  because  it  does  not  account  for  the  costs  to  raise  that  calf 
Actual  effects  would  be  considerably  less  (probably  50  percent  or  less' 
based  upon  the  ranch  budget  sheets)  than  those  estimated 


Sincerely   -,-our3 


jmcereiy    vjsrrj   ,  <j  , 


ccj    rlr.    Hojjer    Banner 
Mr.    Jnck-  Peterson 
Con£res3_an   Gunn   AcK-iy 


B.  Reed  Oroli 

Rich  County  lir.i    2nd  Gr~zir.£  Partnership 

Duck:  Creek  Allotment 
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June  25,  1979 


Mr.  Paul  Howard 

State  Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

University  Club  31dg. 

136  E  South  Temple 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT    84111 

Dear  Xr.  Howard: 

Enclosed  find  some  consents  regarding  the  "Randolph  Planning 
Unit  Grazing  Management  Environmental  Statement  Draft'1  which  I 
hope  will  be  useful  in  preparing  the  final  document. 

r 

jsincereiy 


'Gerald    F.    Gifford,    Chairman 
Watershed    Science   Unit 


GFG:pjn 
Encl. 


Cetfor  C 

'y  U;ah 

CD. 

SsClio.TJ' 

CtiO.ljil  '5 

DM          ! 

Comments:   "Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  Management  Environmental  State- 
ment Draft" 

By:   Gerald  F.  Gifford 


Page  2-1,  Climate — How  can  you  understand  how  a  range  resource  behaves  with- 
out at  least  some  on-site  precipitation  records.   The  paragraph 
on  precipitation  trends  is    anything  but  adequate.   ''Precipitation 
variability",  "torrential. ..  sur.yner  rains"  ana  ''drought'1  are  just 
some  of  the  terms  that  need  definition.   Establishment  of  a  rain- 
gage  network  should  be  a  high  priority  item  under  the  section 
"Monitoring  and  Study"  on  page  1-26. 

Page  2-2,  Air  Quality — This  section  should  be  eliminated  as  given  and  the 
short  sentence  ";.'o  air  quality  data  are  available"  substituted, 


Page  2-4, 


Page  2-4, 


Page  2-8, 


Page  2-7, 


Page  2-11. 


lines  3&4 — Since  the  soils  represent  half  the  resource,  why  not 
hold  off  on  the  ES  until  all  the  soils  data  are  available? 


line  10  (Appendix  9) — In  Appendix  9,  what  does  "moderate 
"low",  and  "high"  mean  in  terms  of  an  erosion  hazard 
does  "high",  "low",  etc.  mean  with  regards  to  runoff  po 


",  "slight","] 

Also,  what   I 
tential?    J 


Table  2-3.   Each  column  in  Table  2-3  should  have 
plaining  the  criteria  used  to  arrive  at  the  subjec 
scheme. 


footnote  ex-  1 
tive  rating 


Page  2-11, 


Erosion  Condition.   Soil  surface  factors  have  never  been  shown  to 
have  any  relation  to  existing  erosion  conditions.   This  fact  should 
he  noted  in  the  text.   You  should  dlso  indicate  that  the  five 
erosion  classes  are  purely  subjective,  again  based  on  a  scheme  that 
has  never  been  validated.  - 


Potential  Erosion.   How  did  you  "make  estimates"  of  future  SSF 
values?   What  sort  of  baseline  information  did  you  have  and  what 
sort  of  records  on  similar  areas  did  you  have  that  indicated  the 
SSF  value  would  move  up  or  down? 

lines  15-19.   By  what  technique  did  you  arrive  at  2,8  and  0.54 
acre-feet/year/ni""  sediment  losses?   These  seemingly  precise 
values  are  interesting  in  light  of  the  statement  on  page  3-6 
which  reads  "specific  numerical  values  far... soil  erosion  rates 
cannot,  be  determined".   If  the  values  on  page  2-11  are  simply  a 
windshield  estimate,  then  say  so.  * 


[Page  2-12,  Table  2-5.   An  erosion  trend  infers  measurements  over 
of  time.   What  is  the  time  base,  per  allotment,  in  Table 
■  Also  what  does  the  last  column  of  numbers  refer  to? 


period  1 
2-5? 


Page  2-13.   Figures  2-8  and  2-2  are  identical.   Were  you  short  of  photos? 


ntent  o'  thu  pjpor 


OUN    5  1979 


Page  2-15,  Tabic  2-6.   Under  "percent  Density  for  Type",  you  must  mean 
cent  live  pLant  cover.   Density  is  expressed  as  numbers  of  p 
per  unit  area,  not  as  percent. 


Page  2-19, 


Table  2-7.  Since  this  table  represents  data  from  onlv  one 
would  1978  be  considered  an  average  year  in  terms  of  plant 
and  therefore  plant  cover  (not  density). 


Page  2- 
Page  2- 


21, 
27, 


Table  2-8 


I  assume  the  numbers  in  Table 


are  acres? 


Table  2-10.   There  seems  to  be  little  relationship  between  u 
zation  and  vigor,  especially  for  fair  and  poor  vigor  classes 

this  considered  normal? 


Page  2-25,  line  26.   Appendix  5  does  not  contain  detailed  information  on 

how  "apparent  trend"  was  determined.   The  whole  conceit 
parent  trend"  is  rather  shaky.   Has  the  technique  ever  b 
ted?  Also,  A5-16  and  A5-17  are  identical. 


Page  2-25, 


Page  3-5, 


Utilization  of  Key  Species.   Are  you  inferring  tha 
have  no  idea  how  to  graze  the  plants  in  your  area 
the  paragraph  seems  to  say. 


tili-1 

•    ISJ 

on  on      **|- 

of  "ap-     J 
een  validaj 

at  you  really  j * 
?   That ' s  what  ] 


*o 


next  to  last  line.   One  literature  citation  (Dunford)  doesn't  cover" 
the  whole  world.   You  don't  bother  to  relate  Dunford's  study  area 
to  the  Randolph  area   (soil  type,  cover  ponentials,  season  of 
use,  etc).   Surely  there  is  more  in  the  literature  than  what  is 
given? 

Page  3-6  lines  8-14.   Kow  were  current  rates  of  sediment  yield  determined? 
If  specific  values  for  anticipated  changes  cannot  be  determined, 
how  can  "more"  or  "less"  be  assigned  to  future  erosion?   This 
section  lacks  of  professional  rigor. 

Page  3-9,  lines  5  &  6.   On  what  basis  did  you  assume  that  a  successful  seeding! 

would  increase  ground  cover?   A  change  in  composition,  ves,  but  an  j 

♦  increase  in  cover,  perhaps  doubtful.  J 


Page  3-9,  lines  24-25.   Do  you  have  baseline  studies  to  indicate  that  natura 
reestablishnent  of  vegetation  on  a  seeding  failure  would  occur 
within  at  least  5  years? 


age  3-19,  Apparent  Trend.   As  previously  stated,  this  is  a  ques 


Page 
Pages 


cept.   It 
with  only 


has  about  as  much  validity  as  drawing  a  reg 
one  point  to  work  with. 


'] 

tionable   con-H 
ression   line    j 


3-19, 
3-35 


line  20.      Density    is   not   defined    correctly 


] 


to  3-40.   j^s  with  the  section  on  erosion,  this  section  lacks  of 
prof essiorf^rigor.   There  is  no  attempt  made  to  use  currently  availa- 
ble predictive  tools  to  convtte  anyone  of  anything. 


Page  3-39,  line  12.   Where  did  the  0.5-mlIe  buffer  zone  come  from?   In  other 
words,  why  not  300  feet,  or  500  feet,  or  whatever?    Without  ample 
justification,  I  seriously  doubt  that  a  0.5  mile  buffer  zone  is 
needed. 


Utah  State  University,  College  of  Natural  Sciences,  Water  Science  Unit 

Response  5-1 

Refer  to  revised  text  in  Chapter  2  Climate  and  revised  tables  1  and 
2  of  Appendix  21.  As  stated  on  page  1-26,  monitoring  would  begin  with 
the  initial  action,  and  data  gathered  therefrom  will  be  important  in  the 
evaluation  of  future  management  actions. 

Response  5-2 

Last  sentence  of  section  indicates  no  air  quality  data  are  avail- 
able. 

Response  5-3 

The  ES  is  not  a  final  decision  document,  but  one  of  many  sources 
available  for  consideration  by  the  manager.  The  available  soils  data 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  types  of  soils  found  on  public  land  and 
their  characteristics.  The  sample  represents  all  but  one  of  the  range 
sites  expected  to  occur  in  Rich  County.  Refer  to  the  Soil  Suitability 
Section  in  Chapter  2.  More  complete  soils  information  is  now  available 
and  will  be  used  when  range  management  decisions  are  formulated  and  any 
site-specific  development  occurs. 

Response  5-4 

Classification  for  erosion  hazard  and  runoff  potential  are  based  on 
SCS  mapping  units  in  the  Randolph  ES  area.  Erosion  hazards  are  based  on 
the  soil  erodibility  factor  (K)  of  these  soils.  The  parameters  u^ed  in 
arriving  at  "K"  values  are  texture,  orqanic  matter,  structure,  pprmeabil- 
lty,  clay  mineralogy  and  coarse  fragments  in  the  surface  layer.  The  12 
K  value  classes  used  are  as  follows: 


K  Value 

.10,  .15,  .17 

.20,  .24,  .28,  .32 

.37,  .43,  .49 
.55,  .64 


Classification 

Classified  as  slight  erosion  hazards 

Classified  as  moderate  erosion  hazards 

Classified  as  high  erosion  hazards 

Classified  as  very  high  erosion  hazards 


Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

Technical  Notes,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  September  1976. 

Response  5-5 

Table  2-3  has  been  revised. 

Response  5-6 

SSF  is  based  on  soil  movement,  surface  litter,  erosion  pavement 
pedestalling,  flow  patterns,  and  gullying.   Although  the  computed  number 
itself  may  not  have  been  scientifically  validated  in  respect  to  erosion 
condition,  the  factors  involved  have  been  shown  to  influence  runoff 


«3 

I 

o 


velocities  and  sediment  yield  (PSIAC,  1968;  Meeuing,  1969;  Shirley  and 
Lane,  1978;  Oshira,  Simanton,  and  Renard,  1977).  The  five  erosion 
classes  are  only  evaluative  tools  used  to  facilitate  management  deci- 
sions. 

Response  5-7 

future  SSF  values  are  based  on  anticipated  changes  in  present  ero- 
sion condition  (i.e.,  increased  surface  litter,  gullying,  etc.)  after  15 
years  without  change  in  present  management.  This  is  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  BLM  Manual  7312.  indications  as  to  whether  SSF  would  move  up 
or  down  were  based  on  expected  impacts  to  vegetation,  especially  litter, 
cover,  and  forage  conditions.   See  also  INTRODUCTION  to  Chapter  3. 

Response  5-8 

Sediment  yields  were  determined  by  BLM  using  procedures  contained 
in  7317  Manual  series.  Sediment  yield  factor  rating  should  only  be 
interpreted  as  falling  within  a  general  range  of  values.  Text  (Chapter 
2  Soils,  Area  of  Special  Concern)  has  been  revised. 

Response  5-9 

Table  2-5  has  been  revised. 

Response  5-10 

Table  2-6  has  been  revised. 


Also,  refer  to  Glossary. 


Response  5-11 

Based  on  available  climatological  data,  it  would  not  appear  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  that  1978  was  an  abnormal 
year.  As  such,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  establish  that  climatolog- 
ical effects  on  herbage  production  were  outside  their  normal  range  or 
that  the  carrying  capacity  estimates  from  the  1978  range  survey  were  not 
within  a  normal  range.  For  additional  detail,  see  response  7-4. 

Response  5-12 

Table  2-8  has  been  revised. 

Response  5-13 

The  table  presents  the  results  of  available  inventory  data.  There 
are  many  variables  besides  1  year's  utilization  that  could  affect  plant 
vigor;  some  are  discussed  in  Appendix  16. 

Response  5-14 

Methodology  for  determining  apparent  trend  is  covered  in  Appendix 
11.  The  text  has  been  revised  to  indicate  the  validity  of  this  evalua- 
tion.  See  Chapter  2  Vegetation,  Apparent  Trend  section. 

Response  5-15 

The  text  has  been  revised  to  indicate  what  the  upper  limits  of 
utilization  should  be.   See  Chapter  2  Vegetation,  Utilization  of  Key 


Species  section.  Chapter  3  has  a  more  complete  discussion  of  utiliza- 
tion and  the  variables  that  influence  the  effects  on  forage  plants. 
Additional  information  is  found  in  Appendix  16. 


Response  5-16 

Text  has  been 
(third  paragraph). 


revised.   See  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Soils  section 


Response  5-17 

Sediment  yields  were  determined  by  procedures  prescribed  by  BLM 
Manual  series  7317.  The  Pacific  Southwest  Interagency  Committee  method 
was  also  utilized.  This  method  evaluates  seven  categories  of  present 
erosion.  Refer  to  response  5-8  for  additional  details.  The  "more  or 
less"  projections  were  made  on  the  basis  of  considering  existing  erosion 
conditions  and  expected  impacts  to  vegetation.  The  analysis  assumes 
impacts  to  vegetation  have  corresponding  effects  on  soil  erosion.  See 
also  INTRODUCTION  to  Chapter  3. 

Response  5-18 

Data  contained  in  research  done  by  Sturges  (1975)  indicate  a  slight 
increase  in  cover  could  be  expected.  Lusby  (1979)  found  the  size  of 
barren  interspaces  between  plants  was  reduced  on  converted  sagebrush 
watersheds  to  about  30  percent  of  those  on  the  untreated  watersneds. 

Response  5-19 

Text  has  been  revised;  see  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Soils,  Vegetation 
Treatments  section. 

Response  5-20 

Text  has  been  revised;  see  Chapter  2  Vegetation,  Apparent  Trend 
section. 


Response  5-21 

Text  has  been  revised; 
Density  section. 


see  Chapter  3  Vegetation,  Composition  and 


Response  5-22 

The  0.5-mile  buffer  zone  includes  0.25  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
stream.  It  was  developed  during  the  BLM  planning  process  as  a  result  of 
potential  wildlife  and  watershed  conflicts  with  vegetation  manipulation 
projects  (Appendix  3,  implement  Improved  Management  Item  B).  A  review 
of  available  literature  identifies  the  need  for  a  buffer  zone  (Brown  et 
al.,  1978;  Carothers  et  al . ,  1975;  Behnke,  undated;  Platts.  1966;  Forest 
Service,  1976).  The  0.5-mile  width  is  an  estimate  made  by  BLM  resource 
specialists.  Actual  dimensions  of  the  buffer  zone  would  be  determined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  during  AMP  development.  For  purposes  of  impact 
analyses,  the  0.5-mile  buffer  was  used.  The  text,  Chapter  3  Water 
Quality,  and  Appendixes  3  and  8  have  been  revised. 


Randolph,    Utah 
July  7,    1979 
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&r.   Prank  Snell 

Bureau  of    Land   Manage  .sent 

Salt    Lake   District   Office 

2570   South    OOO    ■.Vest 

Salt    Like    City,    Utah        S4llp 

Dear    Mr.    Snell: 

After   studying  the    book   c  tiled    "l.nviro 


n:aental    Inpact    Dr  S t" 


O 


I  have  caae  to  the  conclusion  that  it  aefini' 
people  over  the  domestic  live^tocX  users.  I 
about   the   wild    life    in   Rich   County. 

I  feci  we ,  bs  private  1  *  nd  o-.-.-ne  rb ,  h;iv« 
with  the  re_tl  2:or".G--;n,  7;.tre  h..ve  been  a  ' 
the  sportsman  j.r.d  the  private  land  owner  r.;v; 
and  both  ^re  fairly  h-ppy  the  Kuy  things  are 
"impact  Statement,  ^are  J-47,  par-.-r-pr.  5;  pa; 
p&£e  2-7;  and  especially  page  6-12:)  if  we  w* 
the  r&r.£e,  the  cser  and  wild  lift*  rtouls  inert 
nutter  is  thit  in  the  past  ten  yc-rsf  if  you 
and  Gai^e,  you  will  find  that  in  filch  County  1 
yeur  to  kill  oi±  so-ae  of  the  doer  hercs  becu 
to  keep'  the  l\r^e  deer  }:erds  froia  starvinr  t; 
G-xne  Y/arden  his  to  himself  shoot  so_ie  of  tits 
soaethina;  to  eat.  In  Rich  County  we  h%v&  an 
be  a  sad  thing  to  try  and  increase  the  herds 
and    then    just    let    the    deer    starve    to    death. 

winter  range  for    -ore  wild    life. 

Another  fiet  is  that  a  very  iarre  part 
of  the  land  in  Hich  County — is  privately  ovc 
for  these  deer.  If  t..e  domestic  livestock: 
deer  und  wild  life  will  have  to  be  kect  off  ; 
the  d-aer,  ti.e  Wild  Life  people  in  charge,  or 
would  not  \.  mt  to  rive  *■>?  y^-Of202  -icree  of  pi 
acres  of  B.L,.-!.  =;round(?u£.ie  1-1,  pa^i-.-2), 
would  t.6  ^ivin,;  up  t.-.rst:  ^cre:  to  ~  in  one  ic 
V.'ild  Life  people  would  want  tt.is  Kind  tS  „i  tr 
lapact  St.ate.3ent,  the  best  aid  _os  t  product!** 
productive  1  nc  is  2..L.A.  land  .  T""  '■■  -id  iii 
every   four   acres,    cut    tney   would    also    lose    t; 


'or   Rich   County, 
■  eiy    is    try  in-    to    i'-vor    the    V/iid    Life 
would    like    to    submit   a    few    ide^s 


;    in  :_o3t   cases    gotten   along   fairly  well 
ew    problems,    but   on   the   whole,    I    fael 
i    a    respectable    opinion   of    each    other, 
at   the    pres ent .      Accorai.ar;   to    the 
;e   y-^9 ,    paragraph    a;    pajs    j>-y3i    P-j;e    y-Z-l 
re    to    cut    the    domestic    livestock    off 
use    considerably.      7>.e    ".rut::   of    the 
will    look   Ht   the   records   of   the   Fish 
hey   have   held    special    lite    hunts    euch 
se    t.-. ere    is    no t    enough   '.inter    r  .nre 

death.       Each    ys.ir    our    own    hi  en    County 
problem   deer    th  it   are    trying    to    find 
ibund  -.nt    p.aiount    of   deer    *nd    it  would 
by    cuttinr    the    d^..ies ti c    livestock    users 
The   fact    is      that    there    is    not    enaurn 


of    th*    land— ^0,202    -ores    or    62%  ~| 

ed.      This    land    is    critical    winter    rarrs  I 
re    cut   or    kept   off    5.L.K.    r..nre,    the       _i 
■rivuto   r.;nre,      I    believe   if  you  ask 
anyone    who    knows    Rich   County,    they 
iv  its    "round    in   order    to    £<iin    170, hSj 
It    looks    to    ~e    us    if   the  wild    life 
re,       I    personally   don ' t    think    the 
ade.      According   to   pa~e    1-1   of    the 
e    l..nd    is    private    l.a_r:d.      The    less 
e    '..ould    not   only    lose   one    out   of 
c   ...ore    productive    priva.te    winter    r:;::.'cs. 


it  would    be   very   hard    to    ask'  a    land   owner    to    let    hunters    and    fishery 
private   lands. 
the    des 
the   fis 


„.-    ~..    ,„.,,    „^.u    w    a;jK   tt    lano   owner   to    let   hunters    and    fishermen  use    his 
te    lands         It    ceens    to    _-„    that    the    B.L.S.    people    are    not   only   trying   to    control 
es.iny  o.    the    livestock   user,    tut   Ere    also    trying    to    control    the    dentin-'   of 
ish   and   wild    life,    the    sportsman    and    the    private    land    owners. 


We    have   a   workable,    acceptable    relationship    between    the    fish    nr.d    wild    life 
the    sports.aan   ;:nd    the    private    land    owners    and    all    of   us    hid    tette 
things    are   kept    the    viy    they   are    now    for    everyone's    benefit. 


Ler  -i^c  sure  that 


Sincerely  yours. 


<L,:I 


If    a   private    land    o'.rnar    is    kept   frois    usin^    E.L..^.    lands    for    his    livcatockj 


B.    Heed    Groll 

Rich   County    L'-nd    andGrazin^  Partnership 


Mr.  Reed  Groll 

Response  6-1 

The  proposal  does  not  involve  reductions  in  livestock  to  increase 
wildlife,  in  fact,  proposed  reductions  in  the  initial  action  were  based 
on  estimates  of  available  livestock  forage  and  were  not  modified  on  the 
basis  of  wildlife  forage  requirements.  In  the  long  term,  both  livestock 
and  wildlife  are  proposed  for  an  increase  as  foraae  becomes  available. 
Various  alternatives  discussed  in  Chapter  8  do  "adjust  livestock  use 
below  that  proposed  in  Chapter  1  for  the  benefit  of  vegetation,  wildlife, 
and  watershed  resources.  The  ES  does  analyze  the  effects  of  livestock' 
adjustments  to  wildlife,  and  also  to  livestock  operators  in  Rich  County. 
The  revised  text  (Chapter  2,  Wildlife)  discusses  existing  deer  winter 
range  conditions,  limiting  factors,  and  future  management  goals  relatinu 
to  deer.  The  revised  texts  in  Wildlife  and  Land  Use  (livestock  grazing) 
in  Chapters  2  and  3  address  in  more  detail  the  effects  on  the  interrela- 
tionship between  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Response  6-2 

The  southern  sector  deer  herd  unit  contains  80  percent  public  land 
and  20  percent  nonpublic  land.  The  northern  sector  deer  herd  unit 
contains  10  percent  public  land  and  90  percent  nonpublic  land.  Refer  to 
revised  text  (Chapter  2  Wildlife)  for  discussion  of  relative  importance. 
Of^all  the  critical  deer  winter  range  in  the  county,  public  land  com- 
prises 42  percent.  The  revised  text  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Land  Use 
(Livestock  Grazing  section)  discusses  possible  reluctance  of  operators 
to  provide  forage  for  wintering  aeer. 
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July   1,    1979 


Mr.  Frank  Snell,  District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2370  South  2)00  West 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   84119 


Dear  Mr.  Snell: 


New  Canyon  Allotment  Protesting 
BLM-EIS  Proposal  to  reduce  tine 
and  number  of  cattle  (Randolph 
EIS) 


O 


We   the  permittees  of  the  New  Canyon  Allotment  in  Randolph,  L'tah-Rich 
county,  do  hereby  submit. this  letter-in  protest  to  the  4%  reduction,  changing 
turn-out  dates  from  May  15  to  June  1  or  range  readiness  and  eliminating 
drift  or  trailing  date  of  September  1  through  September  30  to  August  30.      - 
We  feel  and  know  that  chancing  these  dates  puts  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  the  ranchers.  _ 

The  "turn-out"  date,  if  later,  will  have  a  bearing  on  productivity  on 
the  private  meadowlands,  and  place  an  unnecessary  economic  burden  that  would 
lead  to  reduction  of  cattle  by  each  rancher.   For  some  of  us  who  have  farm 
operations  that  depend  on  the  use  oE  ELM  lands  for  grazing,  later  "turn-out" 
would  even  lead  to  a  greater  reduction  of  cattle  due  to  dependence  on  alfalfa 
lands  that  aren't  as  suitable  tor  grazing.   Alfalfa  fields  are  not  as  oroduc- 
tive  if  grazed  in  the  early  spring  and  fall.   Not  only  is  hay  production 
decreased  by  grazing  fields  and  meadows  late  in  the  spring,  it  Mould  increase 
the  need  to  purchase  supplemental  feed.   Keeping  cattle  on  fields  and  meadows 
later  Increases  the  labor  costs  as  well  as  increases  the  animal  health  pro- 
blems we  have.   "Turn-out"  later  than  May  15  just  does  not  appear  necessary 
since  some  of  the  grass  is  dried  up  by  June  1  every  year. 

We  conclude  that  later  "turn-out"  and  reductions  would  have  considerable 
effect  on  the  price  of  red  meat,  for  a  large  amount  of  the  meat  originates 
with  the  cow-calf  operation.   The  public  lands  provide  a  basic  part  of  the 
total  operation.   Almost  half  Che  land  area  in  the  eleven  Western  states  is 
Federally  owned.   Domestic  livestock  graze  on  73  percent  of  the  area.   Small 
communities  and  subsistency-type  livestock  operations  within  large  areas  of 
Federal  grazing  land  would  suffer  most  if  grazing  on  Federal  lands  keeps 
changing,  with  a  possible  elimination. 

Rich  County  is  an  area  that  depends  on  Federal  grazing  land.   There  is 
a  population  of  about  1,700,  with  about  95X  depending  on  the  Federal  grazing 
lands  to  help  them  make  a  living.   If  we  can't  sustain  our  needs  here  in 
Rich  County,  we'll  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  livelihood  (possibly  the 
city  life). 

Since  early  1950  the  New  Canyon  Unit,  with  the  aid  of  the  BI.M,  has  in- 
stalled some  45  miles  of  fence,  plowed  about  4,000  acres,  planted  to  crested 


CO 
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wheat  and  improved  watering  facilities.   We  were  told  by  the  BLM  as  soon  as 
the  carrying  capacity  increased,  that  the  permittee  would  receive  an  increase. 
We  felt  that  the  Ni-w  Canyon.  Allotment  Carrying  Capacity  has  increased.   (Yet, 
no  increase  in  carrying  capacity  has  been  issued  after  all  this  work.) 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  issued  a  reduction  of  40^  to  the  Randolph 
Unit  in  1961  and  a  change  in  "turn-out"  date  from  Hay  1  to  May  15.   The 
BLM  claimed  that  we  were  in  excess  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Federal 
range  to  be  used. 

The  rangeland  survey  by  the  BLM  made  in  1978  was  probably  fair.   But 
due  to  the  drought  conditions  that  have  been  plaguing  the  area  since  about 
1975  and  a  severe  drought  in  1977,  the  survey  shows  that  the  permittees 
in  the  New  Canyon  Allotment  are  (rood  stewards.   Yield  data  taken  in  197B 
by  the  BLM  (with  oniv  one  year's  recovery  time  after  the  most  severe  drought 
since  1934)  showed  that  the  range  in  New  Canyon  Allotment  was  within  4%  of 
proper  utilization.   1  interpret  this  to  mean  that  past  management  has  been 
good  management  and  there  is  no  need  to  change  management  practices. 

Due  to  the  cold  climate  and  limited  rainfall  and  frost  conditions  in 
our  area,  grass  and  brush  is  about  all  that  will  grow.   This  makes  these 
lands  best  suitable  for  grazing  purposes. 

Ranchers  are  probably  more  interested  in  maintaining  the  rangelands  than 
any  other  persons.   This  is  their  livelihood.   How  the  range  produces  deter- 
mines the  productivity  of  our  cow-calf  operation  and  our  financial  position 
for  that  year. 

Early  spring  grass  has  more  food  value  and  puts  more  gain  and  growth 
on  the  calves  than  the  dry  latter  feed.   Crazing  early  in  the  spring  hasn't 
hurt  the  range  and  if  it  did,  we  wouldn't  be  in  business  today.   What  have 
we  got  to  gain  by  pushing  the  cattle  off  and  letting  the  grass  grow  until 
it  becomes  a  fire  hazard?   Fire  conditions  even  make  it  unsuitable  for  the 
hunting  season  in  the  fall. 
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over  the  past  haven't  been  stc-ward  for  the  betterment  of  the  range   The 
ranchers  haw  "carried  the  ball"  for  many  years  to  help  protect,  maintain 
and  improve  the  ranges.   What  has  the  other  user  croup  done  and  what  are 
they  going  to  do  in  the  future  to  controll  (O.R.V.'s,  oil  companies,  etc  ) 
and  protect  the  ranges  in  the  future?   Without  ranchers  there  would  be 
very  tew  people  who  lived  in  the  area  that  would  have  a  genuine  lone- 
terra  concern  for  the  ranges. 

It  should  also  be  brought  to  the  public's  attention  that  a  good 
percent  of  the  deer  and  other  wildlife,  in  the  winter  months  when  the 
feed  is  covered  with  snow,  are  led  by  the  rancher  with  little  or  no  re- 
msureraent  by  the  public  or  the  agencies.   Our  feelings  toward  protecting 
the  wildlife,  harboring  the  wildlife  and  allowing  the  public  on  our  land' 
or  access  mi-.|.t  change  in  the  future  if  there  is  no  recognition  shown  lor 
the  good  job  we  have  done  and  the  expense  we  have  absorbed  in  protecting 
the  wildlife.  . 


In  studying  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  Management  Draft  Environ- 
mental Statement,  it  appears  that  the  BLM  is  raore  concerned  over  increasing 
AUM  s  for  wildlite  (especially  deer)  than  for  the  rancher  and  the  local 
community. 

We,  as  users  of  Public  Land  in  the  Mew  Canvon  Unit,  hone  this  letter 
expresses  our  concerns  about  the  proposal  in  the  draft  EIS.   We  would 
ither  see  a  period  of  study  take  place  for  we  feel  it  would  show  that 

improving . 


our  unit  is  not  overstocked  and  is 


cc:   Congressman  Gunn  McKay 
Congressman  Orin  Hatch 
Congressman  Jake  Gam 
Congressman  Dan  Merrit 
Congressman  Glen  Brown 


Governor  Scott  Mattheson 
Sail  Conservation  Service 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 


We  are  not  against  controlled  burning  of  brush.   Brush  can  get  so 
thick  it  will  push  out  the  grass.   Burning  or  spraying  should  take  place  in 
some  areas  to  maintain  these  areas. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  the  ranchers  are  about  the  only  ones 
paying  for  the  use  of  the  ranges.  Some  groups  use  the  Federal  ranges  with- 
out charge  to  make  money.  Other  groups  are  getting  to  use  the  pubLic  lands 
for  very  little  charge  if  any.  It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  that  most  of  the  ground  around  water  is  private  and  there  are  pri- 
vate acres  owned  by  ranchers  that  is  mixed  in  with  the  Federal  iands. 

By  holding  meetings  with  the  BLM,  we  find  that  unnecessary  pressures 
are  being  put  on  the  BLM  and  ranchers  by  other  bureaus,  Federal  and  state 
agencies,  clubs  and  recreation  groups  that  have  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  most  of  the   Federal  ranges  are   best  suited  for.   These   groups 
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1260  North  Second  East,   Suite  12,    Logan, OT        8<.321 


May  22,  1979 


Frank  Sncll 
Hoy  22,  1979 
page  2 
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Mr.  Frur.'-  Sncll 

District  Member 

Bureau  of  Lund  l-Uina^ement 

2340  South  2300  West 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT   84119 


Dear  Frank: 


0 
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It   has    been  a   privilege   of   SCS    personnel    to  meet  with   your   staff   and 
ranchers    froa  Rich  County   as    your   staff   explained   the    status   of    permittee 
allotments.      We   would    like    to  cor^end  you   and   your   stuff    for    the   excellent 
frank   and   open  discussions   held    for   each  allotment.      Jack   Peterson,    Frank 
Olsen   and   Clade   Andrew  conducted    the   r&eetinga    in  a  cofEaendable  manner.      It 
should   help    build   relation*    between  evaryorui   concerned. 

We  have  given  consideration  to  the  proposal  euide  during  these  sessions* 
The  following  ideas  have  a  bearing  en  the  natural  resources,  livestock 
Industry,    and    the   effects   on    tha    local   cocaaunltiesi 

Because   of    the   drought   in   1976-77   and   tha   serious  effects    it   had   on    the 
range,    the   data   your   personnel   collected  during    1977   and    1978  vould 
Indicate    production  and   utilisation  axe    in  good   balance   considering    the 
conditions.      Because   o£    tha   severity  of    the   drought   and   collection   of 
ranch   utilization  data   so   soon   after,    tha   data   would  not   reflect    the 
typical    range   eaanagement    that    is   normally   practiced   by   permittees   and 
your    agency.       U'c    could    furnish   you    pictures    of    tha    adverse    effects    of 
the   drought    on    the    plant   communities.      It   would    appear    that    30    to    70".'. 
of    the    sogebrunh    In  several   areas   was   damaged  or   killed. 

Consideration   is   warranted  on    the  effects    to  be    felt   on   the   private 
meadow    land    should    the    turnout   dates    be   unduly   delayed.      If    the   potential 
of    these    lands    are   damaged,    Liiey  will   have    a   significant   effect  on    thd 
livestock  operations    because    their    productivity  is   so  much   greater    than 
the    ran^eland.      It   could   also   have   a   damaging  effect   on   the  ©eecow  due 
to   the  delay    in   time   of    irrigation,    thus   effecting  hay   production. 

Confinement   of   animals    for  a    longer    period   oa   the  wet   ioeadov3   could   also 
adversely   effect    the   health  of    the   cows   and,    especially,    calves. 
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p  complicates  range  management  /ind  ts tablish-rig 
eratlon  discussed  during  tho  tweeting  was  exchange"] 
■uld  b*;  a  beneficial  technique  to  both  the  litM     I 
resources  in  soma  of  the  allotments.  -* 


The  emphasis  given  to  date  has  been  the  management  entirely  of  livostock 
^without  proper  conspiration  of  integrating  big  gai-e  and  livestock  managa- 
ment.   Proposed  cuts  of  livestock  should  not  be  aade  without  consideration' 
being  given  to  balancing  the  big  ;i!Ea  numbers  to  the  available  fora^o. 
The  Division  of  Wildlife  Husjurces  and  tho  ranchers  should  meet  anddlscuss 
the  situation  before  final  decisions  are  made. 

The  pattern  of  land  ownership  complicates  range  management  and  establishing 
Tgraiing  systems.   Onu  consider'"'-  -' --J  '--- 

or  selling  of  land.   This  wou 
Land  rancher  in  managing  the 

A  good  opportunity  exists  to  la-prove  and  maintain  the  resources  through  a 
Joint  planning  effort  of  SUi  and  Forest  Service  on  public  lands,  Division 
of  Wildlife  Resources,  and  private  landowners. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel  are  available  to  assist  In  Integrated 
planning.   If  possible,  an  allotment  should  bu  selected  and  a  pilot 
stewardship  program  initiated  as  an  example  for  the  county. 

We  believe  the  above  suggestions  should  ba  considered  before  final  decisions 
and  implementing  tha  proposed  allotment  actions  are  made. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  B.  baird 
Area  Conservationist 


UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION    SERVICE 


DATE     April    4,     1979 


1260   North    Second    Last,    Suite    #2.    Logan,    Utah      84321 

UttiUrr     Range  -  New  Canyon  Allotment 
Rich   County,    Utah 

TO  Krank   SneU,    District   Manager 

Bureau   of    Land   Management 
2370   South    2300   test 
Salt   Lake   City,    Utah      84119 

©TAa  yield  data    Indicated    the   drought  of    1977   uai   >o   severe    In  Rich     .    -1 
County    that    It   was   unrealistic    to    use    it    in   determining    the    balance 
l_of    forage   utilization   and   production.      Yield    catj   on    this    s.,ac    range  J 
a  year   later  and  witliout    the   benefit  of    a   recovery  period  was  within 


<JD 


en 


©c 
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y  pe 
tour  percent  ot  proper  utilization.   I  interpret  this  to  mean  tiiat 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  people  and  permittees  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  carrying  out  the  stewardship  entrusted  to  them  by 


the  people  and  directed  by  law. 

The  "turn  out"  date,  If  late,  can  have  a  bearing  on  p 
the  private  meadow  lands.   Their  state  of  production 
'ant  part  in  the  over-all  success  of  the  livestock  ope 
ations  are  needed 


roductlvity  of  | 
will  play  an  import-j 
ration.   Consider- 


10  JjTconsederatlon  for  the  general  health  of  the  cows  and  calves  is  needed^] 
J     Moving  off  of  the  low  lying  ceacows  to  more  spacious  disease  free     -" 
conditions  of  tne  open  range  would  help  promote  the  well  being  of  the 
herd. 

For  your  consideration  I  recommend  that  the  nanagement  of  this  allot- 
ment continue  ouch  as  It  has  in  the  past. 

.1.  further  suggest  that  as  soon  as  possible  we  agency  people  (Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Wlidlife  Resources, 
Soil  Conservation  Service),  meet  with  the  land  owners  and  do  the  necessary 
coordinated  planning  to  maintain  the  natural  resources  and  insure  sustained 
production  to  support  the  livestock  industry. 


A.T.  Fllllngim 

Range  Conservationist 


Mr.  Glen  Thompson 

Response  7-1 

The  text  has  been  revised  (see  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Eco- 
nomics, Small  Scale  Ranch  Operations)  to  reflect  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  Consideration  for  these  concerns  will  be  given  by  the  District 
Manager  during  his  decision  making  process. 

Response  7-2 

The  rationale  for  proposing  range  readiness  is  discussed  in  Appen- 
dix 5.  Refer  also  to  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Vegetation,  Initial  Action 
section. 

Response  7-3 

Chapter  2  Wildlife  addresses  the  interrelationships  between  deer 
and  private  lands,  particularly  the  fact  that  hay  stacks  and  meadows  are 
used  by  deer  in  winter  months.  For  additional  information,  refer  to 
responses  12-1  and  17-4.  See  text  changes  in  Chapter  2  Wildlife  Deer 
section  and  especially  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Land  Use,  Livestock  Grazing 
section.  y 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  Area  Conservationist  (attached  to  Glen  Thom- 
son letter) 

Response  7-4 

M.  /Itt'0U?h  lSJ8*?s  been  cited  as  a  "dry"  year.  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  establish  that  forage  production,  as  a  result,  was  outside 
of  its  normal  range.   The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  (number  15) 

Hulv^  iqTon  e9,9-  Sim0n,S>  Utah  State  Uni^sity  Extension  Service 
(July  13,  1979),  indicate  that: 

"1978  was  slightly  drier  than  a  "normal"  year,  but  not  neces- 
sarily less  than  normal  in  herbage  produced.   This  year  did 
however,  vary  from  a  "normal"  year  in  three  respects: 

1.  The  year  1978  was  slightly  drier  than  the  normal 
year  on  a  crop-year  basis. 

2  The  year  1978  varied  from  the  "normal"  year  in 
seasonal  dTstribution  of  precipitation  with  spring  season 
being  21  percent  below  the  "normal" 


precipitation. 


year  s  spring  season 


f<   3'  •* Jh.t  year  1978  was  Preceeded  (sic)  by  drought  condi- 

!hi»%W\a™  ?  y-?r  19?7  bein9  extremely  droughty  and  compar- 
able to  1934  in  its  severity. 

Precipitation  variations  are  the  dominant  factor  causinq 
herbage  yield  fluctuations  on  semiarid  ranges  in  the  inter- 
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mountain  region.  For  example,  even  if  1978  represented  a 
"normal"  year,  that  is,  if  it  wasn't  preceeded  (sic)  by  an 
extremely  droughty  year  and  if  it  had  exactly  the  median 
crop-year  precipitation,  both  in  seasonal  distribution  and 
total  amount,  the  herbage  surveyed  in  1978  would  only  be 
within  ±18  percent  of  the  "normal"  herbage  yield. 

Thus,  climatological  data  would  not  be  enough  resolution 
of  whether  or  not  1978  was  a  "normal"  year  in  herbage  produc- 
tion because  the  data  does  not  exist  to  allow  this  determina- 
tion. However,  in  light  of  the  above  climatic  factors,  cau- 
tion should  be  exercised  in  calling  1978  a  representative  year 
in  herbage  production." 

Based  on  this  information  from  Mr.  Simonds,  it  would  not  appear 
that  there  is  sufficient  climatological  evidence  to  establish  that  1978 
was  an  abnormal  year.  As  such,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  establish 
that  climatological  effects  on  herbage  production  were  outside  their 
normal  range  or  that  the  carrying  capacity  estimates  from  the  1978  range 
survey  are  not  within  a  normal  range. 

Response  7-5 

The  effects  of  delayed  turn-on  dates  are  discussed  in  the  Land  Use 
and  Socioeconomics  sections  of  Chapter  3.  The  manner  in  which  private 
meadows  figure  into  the  existing  livestock  operations  is  discussed  in 
the  Land  Use  Livestock  Grazing  section  in  Chapter  2  and  in  Impacts  to 
Land  Use,  Agriculture  in  Chapter  3.  The  text  has  been  revised  to  indi- 
cate the  relationship  of  confinement  to  hay  need  and  animal  production. 
See  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics,  Summary  of  Long-Term  Impacts. 

Response  7-6 

Consideration  between  wildlife,  livestock,  and  the  available  forage 
has  been  given  in  the  development  of  the  proposed  action.  Refer  to  the 
text  and  Appendixes  3  and  6.  Further  consideration  will  be  given  in  the 
formulation  of  final  range  management  decisions.  Refer  to  response  9-3 
for  additional  information. 

Response  7-7 

The  limitations  on  improved  range  management  practices  as  a  result 
of  land  ownership  patterns  are  recognized.  See  Allotments  Proposed  for 
Continuation  of  Initial  Action  Range  Management  in  Chapter  1. 

Response  7-8 

Refer  to  responses  7-4,  15-1,  and  15-2. 

Response  7-9 

The  text  has  been  revised  (see  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Eco- 
nomics -  Small  Scale  Ranch  Operations)  to  reflect  the  importance  of  and 
concern  about  this  issue.  Consideration  for  these  concerns  will  be 
given  by  the  District  Manager  during  the  decision  making  process. 

Response  7-10 

Refer  to  response  7-5. 


Lake  town, Utah 


Dear  Sir: 


© 


G 


© 


I   have  been  re^-din^  the  Randolnh  planning  unit  crn-z.ir.-r  rr-anueenen.t  environne-.tal 
statement  draft.   Several  things   in  it  concern  me  very  nuch,  because  ray  future 
is  at  stake, 

I   do   not  like   the   rsn.~e  readnees   ide''- .      If  pissed   it  co  Id  near,  that  I  would  j 
not  be  able  to  turn  ny  cattle  cat  until  June    1st   sons  years.     This  wool:! 
T.ean  a    ^reit.  e.y-er.ca   te  r.e   to   find  feed  to   tide  v.e   ores*  till  June    1st, but 
Tore  than  tr.it,    it  ::c;Ii  cost  re  r.cst  of  r.y  hay  crop  that  I  nsed   to    ret  xe 
„threu;:h  ike  wiatr.r.   I  vrill  emplane,      M  :-.;.-  six  r.ile   ranee, (in  the  Suck  Creek 
aletraent},    the   ,.a:;r  cpnas    eerley  ar.d   i::   socn  ^cno.    I    have  tc  ure   it   v^cy 
effectively  while   ~I  do  have  water  or  r.y  \:no-Q   hay  croc  will  burn  u;  . 

Cutting   the  r.ur.bar  cf  cattle  on  the  ranre   to  i-qrove   the  runre  does   not  seera 
to  he  a   ro;:d  idaa   3it.i3r<     :-'.;.'  father   has   run  cstLle   en  tr.is   rar.'~e  since  befcre 
193^»      He   has   had   i   cut  ti-fice.    Cr.e  tine   for   --O'j,    then  iriin   in  trie  late     C's 
or  earley  6C's   he  was   cut  ar.ct''.er   %'}«      I   re  .lay  trunk  wits  tae  for.ee   job   ir.i 
the  cats  already,    that  weuld  be   enou~h  if  cuts  are  ?°-r.:*  to  improve   the  ranee. 


Chapter   1-pa^e   11 

I  do   not  think  they  should  have   the   za-.e   stcckir.r  level  in  the  lonr;  terrr. 
for  deer  as   for  livestscK.      ibat  would   porbsbiy  r.ean  a   cut  in  cattle  and 
•"tinea  as  r.any  deer   or.   the  ran-^e.  This  is  obsurd« 


rcllcy ! 
*"*     J 


I 
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Chapter  1-:"^e  12, table  5 

I  do- net.  tsir-k  it  is  nee sssary  to  have  15  "lies  of  new  fence.   There  has 

been  enough  and  .T,ore  would  serve  no  purpose. 

Cnapter  1-pa.Te  26 

Scr.e  years   it  could  be  disaster icus   to  the   cattle   if  they  ire  crj/y  allowed  to 
eat  5^  '  cf  the   .Tras-es  and   t-ren  be   turned   off  the  rm~e.      ihe  c-ttle  rrer,  v.'culd 

.ave  no  place  "ld  put   the  cattle   seecuse   t.  ey  would   not  r.ave   their   'r^y  ccr.e.   ■  . 

:ven  if  they  aid   aapcen  to  r.ave  taeir   hay  cone   the  cattle  would  use   the  f  -11 
feed  before   it  was  fall,      T'.-sn  th.e   catticnen  would   :.ave   to  st-^rt     feeding  cut 
hay  that  was  needed  to  make   it  through  Lhe  winter.  ^;o  way  could  ve  survive 
if;  this  should  hapren.      It  would  just  be  tec  costly,  _  . 

Does  it  not  see^i  r^cre  sensiable  to  keep  the  dear   numbers  lower  and  let  the 

cattier.en   survive? 


■eaay 


Mr.    Terry  Willi's 

Response  8-1 

Refer  to  response  7-5,  7-9,  and  24-2. 

Response  8-2 

The  proposed  stocking  level  in  the  long  term  for  livestock  and  deer 
is  not  the  same  (Chapter  i,  Proposed  Allocation  of  Forage).  There  is  no 
cut  in  cattle  numbers  proposed  for  long-term  management  in  order  to 
increase  deer  herds.  In  fact,  both  livestock  and  wildlife  are  proposed 
for  increases.  The  large  amount  of  deer  forage  proposed  for  allocation 
is  not  presently  available  (nor  is  the  proposed  future  allocation  for 
livestock).  This  forage  is  proposed  to  be  realized  from  vegetation 
treatment  projects  discussed  in  Chapter  1. 

Response  8-3 

The  proposed  forage  utilization  constraints  could  reduce  fall  use 
during  some  years.  The  importance  of  seasonal  ranges  on  existing  year- 
long operations  is  discussed  in  the  Interrelationship  section  (Chapter 
1),  Livestock  Grazing  (Chapter  2)  and  Impacts  to  Land  Use  and  Socioeco- 
nomics (Chapter  3).  Refer  to  response  7-9  and  corresponding  text  revi- 
sions. 

Response  8-4 

The  revised  text  in  Chapter  2  Wildlife  addresses  some  of  these 
concerns.  BLM  has  the  management  responsibil ity  for  al  1  resources  on 
public  land,  including  wildlife  habitat  and  the  range  vegetation  re- 
sources. Livestock  operators  are  important  users  of  public  lands,  as 
are  other  user  groups.  Speci  f ic  impacts  to  1 ivestock  operations, 
rancher  incomes,   and  communities  are  discussed   in  Chapter  3. 


After  reading   t  ro;~  i  r.ost  of  this  draft,    I    ~^et   the  understanding  that  your 
feelinr,   is    t;:at  first   the   de  ;r   heard  and  wild  life  r.ust  be   t:-ker.  care  cf. 
Tney  r.ust  be   kert  stror.™  and  re  reduce   Vniu.dc.ntly.      T.-.an  a   fter   t:  is,    t  en  if 
any  f  ed   is  left,    t~:  e  cattle  cen  have    :er-.u.     \iry  should   this  be  the  case? 
Abcve  a  cert '.in  point  why  do  we  need  a    aupa   nurioar  o:'  fie  rl      Dees' nt   the 
survival  cf  the  cattle  ar.d   cattleren  cr.enr.  sr-ethir.'-?     Are  not  c  ttle   tc     e 
considered   too?     Just  aa.y  sti  ycu  soconeorned  watn  the  care  and   sensideratien 

z'-.-.e  doer  aaira?  I'rt  not  saylo'  t^e  deer  should  be  done  aw-iy  "with,  but  I 
dc  ntt  think  .that  there  should  ee  >■$  ri_p.y  Asl's  for  deer  -■s  cattle.  This  is 
jast  too  unre:li:ftic   to  believe. 

I  hope  v.T:.en  ycu  "ike  ycur  decision  yeu  realize   that  you  held  the  welfar?  cf 
ma.  ny  f.^.ilies    in  yocr  ccr.r.end.      If  the  ^rcr.",  decisieas  are  r.ade   it  will 
litenlly  be   the  -ten.ilnation  of  a  liv^r^;  and  way   of  life  for  nany  fair.il_es   t:.ut 
have  been   in  the  cattle  business  for  several  generations,   who  know  of  r.c 
other  ;.a:y  cf  life; 
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Margene  Tate,  Trca»urer 
Zerea  B  Jenanp.  Recorder 
Thad  h&mRaoA,Sh*rtff 
Wayn*  J.  Kennedy.  Atte nor 
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COMMISSIONERS 
Grant  Lombum 


MorrHl  Wnlun 

Ztrta  B.  JeMiop,  Clerk 


RANDOLPH.  UTAH 
April  2fi,   1979 


if.   n-'srls    to   +  he    ELM  Range    Study.      The   3Lf.  has 
:   study  ea  the  land  In  Rich  County,   an'.!  the    ;ro- 
rith  are  such,   that  ue  can  not  bo.; 


n  study  was   taken  was  a  drought  year,   and 
atuiy  ■■■::-■   also  a  drought  year.      Therefore,    the 

fiore  '■:.'.  s  no  rain  during  the  study.  I  do  r.wt 
11  or  can  fcs  r.i.le  on  any  one  year  basis  anyfcaj 
r'.-.ln"  for   the    nLH  that  has  been   here   larger  t! 

r   »:.-.    -tuiy  was   t.ken  by  college   students. 

<-ot  ours  allotments   cut  as  high  as  60.»,  and 


to   live  wiU 
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lit  cut  ?.','..      ..'e   hive  been    turnir.:?  our  cows  out  on   thi  16th 

■il  now   they   want  us    to  ke-  p  them   in   until    the  first  of 
itin^  se:son   is    in  I'-ay,   June,   and 
cows  are   turnu  !   cut,   because   we  have 


in    uaLJ.J.     laje    iii^i    ui     uuii^. 

.  July.  Je  can't  irrigate  "1 
have  no  place  to  rut  thea.  ] 
'irst  of  June,  we  won't  be  J 


If  we  h_ve   to  keep  our  cows  in  until  the  first 
blc-    to  raise  any  hay.  _ 

One   reason  tha   Bla'i  cay   they  are   cutting  us   is   on  account  cf   the 
wildlife,   arid    there    is   r,ore   Hildllfe   up   there  now  than  can  be   wir.tored.J 

big  porcentace  winter-killed  last  year.      Je  do  not  believe   thare 
should  be  any  reductions  sade  on  numbers  or  time.      Ue  also   think  that 
if.    the   BLK  would  srend   their  -on.ey   improving  the   range   instead  of  all 
this  range  study,    there  would  be  :-.ore  grass  than  the  cows  would  ever 
eat. 

'this   is   coin-  to  have   1    hi;;  i—act  on  the  whole   county,    schools, 
and    churches,    t'Cauce    it   will    put   alot   of   ranchers   out  of  business. 
Your  cor.cern   ar;d   help  on   this   natter  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  Morrell  Weston,  Chairman  Rich  County  Commission 

Response  9-1 

Refer  to  responses  7-4,  11-1,  15-1,  and  15-2. 

Response  9-2 

Refer  to  response  7-9. 

Response  9-3 

The  primary  reason  for  the  proposed  reductions  to  existing  live- 
stock use  would  be  to  bring  livestock  use  in  line  with  available  forage. 
Proposed  reductions  were  based  on  estimates  of  available  livestock 
forage  and  were  not  modified  on  the  basis  of  wildlife  forage  require- 
ments. Appendix  6  and  the  impact  discussion  in  Chapter  3  Vegetation 
explain  the  priority  for  proposed  forage  allocations. 

Recent  consultation  with  UDWR  (personal  communication  7/31/79) 
indicates  the  northern  unit  of  the  Rich  County  deer  herd  experienced  a 
significant  winter  kill.  UDWR  has  requested  use  of  antlerless  permits 
during  1979  in  order  to  stabilize  the  deer  herd  size  around  Bear  Lake 
and  Laketown.  The  southern  herd  unit  (Woodruff  area)  had  a  light  winter 
kill.   UDWR  will  continue  to  manage  for  herd  increases  in  this  area. 


Morrell  Weston,  Chalr-an 
Rich  County  Commission 


■oncsr  100  SOUTH 


July  16,  1979 

Mr.  Frank  Snell 

District  Manager 

Eurcau  of  Land  Management 

2370  South  2300  West 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ut.   84119 


® 
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Properly  indentifying  soil  types  and  acreage  within  the 
respective  allotments  then  only  utilize  the  limited 
budgets  you  have  to  i^rovc  forage  on  the  best  areas  first, 
later  considering  marginal  areas  for  increased  forage 
production.   With  the  above  suggestion  some  areas  cona  be  " 
sprayed  on  burned  and  produce  excellent  forage  these 
management  treatments  may  be  more  economical  for  certain 
areas  and  could  be  used. 
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MALCOLM  VOUNG 


Dear  Mr.  Snell: 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  comment  on  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit  SIS.   Your  organization  has  spent  consider- 
able time  in  preparation  of  the  report. 
In  reviewing  the  report  there  are  some  concerns: 


1- 


o 


In  chapter  1-11  you  indicate  a  initial  forage  allo- 
cation to  livestock,  deer,  antelope,  and  other  uses. 
It  is  observed  that  over  the  long  term  proposal  you 
have  more  allocation  of  forage  for  dder  than  livestock, 
35,798  AUM  deer  and  35,241  for  livestock;   'The 
livestock  I  interpret  to  be  domestic  livestock.   Your 
initial  plan  or  immediate  plan  suggest  22,350  AUM  for 
livestock  and  8,435  AUM  for  wildlife. 

The  long  term  allocation  seems  to  be  a  rather  cxtrert 
increase  for  wildlife.   The  question  arises  what 
about  winter  range  for  wildlife? 

Currently  wildlife  are  causing  continual  damage  to 
private  property.   It  would  appear  this  wildlife 
'should  be  curtailed  and  if  extra  AUMS  are  available 
it  should  be  given  to  the  domestic  livestock 
industry  of  the  area  to  bolster  their  economy. 


0 


0 


2-  Your  intitial  action  chapter  1-11  also  suggests  you 
f      'X   bring  livestock  grazing  in  line  with  forage  avail 
I   2   ]|  ability.   Does  this  mean  only  domestic  live 
V     J\   will  be  brought  into  line  with  forage  ava 
^— ^      It  seems  difficult  to  show  equality  when  only  domestic 
livestock  must  be  brought  into  line  with  forage 
availability. 


ice  dVdll- 

Lvestock  I 
iilable?J 


Often  in  making  adjustments  downward  in  domestic  live- 
stock numbers  on  federal  ranges  it  works  a  extreme  economical 
disadvantage  on  the  livestock  owner,  because  wnen  down- 
ward adjustments  are  made  the  operator  has  to  sell  the 
^excess  livestock  because  he  is  dependent  on  the  federal 
range  to  sustain  this  livestock  for  certain  periods  of  the 
year.   At  other  times  the  livestock  numbers  may  be  acain 
adjusted  upward  but  ready  Capitol  availabilitv  of  additional 
financing  may  make  it  difficult  to  meet  the  adjustment. 
Keep  in  mind  also  that  not  only  adjustments  downward  in 
numbers  affects  the  operator  but  one  reduces  the  family 
income  and  today  everything  eise  seems  to  be  coing  ur>  so 
the  operator  is  again  put  in  a  financial  bind 'even  to  the 
point  he  could  be  forced  out  of  business.   And  in  areas  like- 
Rich  county  the  life  blood  of  the  communities  are  deoendent 
on  livestock  for  family  living. 

Chapter  3  your  analogy  of  economic  impact  on  ranchers 
_would  be  small.   It  is  our  observation  that  the  impact 
will  be  greater  economically  than  you  indicate  and" your 
percentages  of  people  living  in  the  area  that  are  ranchers 
are  small  but  the  ranchers  decrease  in  income  has  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  individuals  in  the  community  who  services 
<  the  rancher  this  does  not  seem  to  appear  in  the  analogy. 


t  is  our  position  every  opportunity  for  increased  AUM's  should' 
given  to  the  livestock  -reducers.   That  additional  study 

f  soil  are  necessary  and  assumptions,  should  not  be  used  in 
calculating  the  economic  problems  of  livestock  Dersonal, 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  our  comments. 


3- 


We  observe  your  recommend  cutting  AUM  by  50%  on 

basis  of  the  explination  on  July  10th  at  Ogden. 

You  have  based  this  on  a  soil  sampling  of  20%  of  the 

area,  however  in  reviewing  same  it  appears  that  you 

do  not  have  yet  adequate  information  to  support  your 

recommendation . 

It  is  suggested  you  complete  a  survey  of  all  your  lands 


Sincerely, 

Utah  Wool  Growers  Assn. 


Sam  Chournos,  President 


Mr.  Sam  Chournos,  President  Utah  Wool  Growers  Association 

Response  10-1 

Text  has  been  revised  to  respond  to  this  concern.  See  Chapter  2 
Wildlife,  Deer  section,  and  responses  6-1,  6-2,  and  especially  7-3. 
Refer  also  to  revised  text  Chapter  3  Wildlife  for  discussion  of  inter- 
relationships with  private  land. 

Response  10-2 

The  proposal  addresses  livestock  grazing  management  (Chapter  1).  A 
purpose  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  adjust  livestock  use  to  available 
forage  levels.  To  accomplish  this,  wildlife  use  would  be  considered 
since  this  also  determines  the  amount  of  available  forage.  The  analysis 
indicates  that  wildlife  populations  would  need  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
supply  of  forage  actually  available. 

Response  10-3 

The  available  soils  data  used  in  ES  analysis  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  problems  that  would  be  expected  if  vegetation  treatments  were 
carried  out.  It  is  also  sufficient  to  indicate  ways  in  which  the  like- 
lihood of  success  could  be  increased.  The  completed  soil  survey  will  be 
used  for  AMP  development  and  actual  design  of  land  treatment.  All 
forage  available  will  be  properly  allocated  considering  soil,  water, 
livestock,  and  wildlife.  For  added  information,  refer  to  responses  5-3 
and  1-71. 

Response  10-4 

Refer  to  table  2-23  where  these  dependencies  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  both  annual  and  seasonal  needs. 
t 

See  revised  text  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics. 
Concerns  expressed  will  be  considered  in  the  development  of  range  man- 
agement  decisions.  For  additional  information,  see  response  4-1. 

I 

Co     Response  10-5 

CD  The  analysis  of  impacts  concentrates  on  those  who  would  be  directly 
affected  by  the  proposal.  Additional  or  spin-off  impacts  are  difficult 
to  assess  since  it  is  uncertain  how  each  segment  of  the  community  would 
respond.  To  the  extent  these  data  are  available,  the  concerns  expressed 
are  discussed  in  the  analysis  of  socioeconomic  impacts  and  revised  text, 
Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics.  For  additional  response,  see 
Bill  Bell  hearing  comment  1. 

Response  10-6 

No  additional  AUMs  would  be  allocated  for  any  use  until  they  act- 
ually exist  on  the  ground.  In  other  words,  no  additional  AUMs  would  be 
allocated  on  the  hope  that  vegetation  may  be  treated  or  that  these 
treatments  would  succeed.  Any  future  allocation  would  be  made  after 
treatments  have  been  implemented,  results  verified,  and  forage  is 

actually  available  for  use  (Chapter  1).  All  uses,  including  soil, 
watershed,  livestock,  and  wildlife,  will  be  considered  in  making  any 
future  allocations. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

Mr.    Frank  Snell,    District  Manager  range  science 

„  -    .         -    M  752-4100    EXT.  7621 

Bureau  or  Lap.-:  Management 
2370  South  23ZO   West 
Salt  Lake  City,  171   84119 

Dear  Frank: 

Please  consider  the  following  comments  and  suggestions  on  the 
"Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  Management  Environmental  Statement 
Draft". 

The  assessment  of  impacts  made  on  the  Randolph  ES  have  been  made  with 
a  very  United  data  base.   Many  assessments  are  based  on  one  survey  which 
involved  cr.ethedologv  which  is  highly  qualitative  and  therefore  vulnerable 
to  a  large  decree  of  subjectivity.   The  methodology,  the  ocular  reconnais- 
sance survey  vhich  was  used  as  the  prirr.arv  data  source  for  basic  resource 
information  (as  paraphrased  fro:a  BLM  Manual  4412. 11A)  was  originally  designed 
to  set  initial  stocking  rates  on  ranges  previously  unstocked  or  to  achieve 
equitable  allotting  to  users  and  proper  distribution  of  grazing  use. 
Capacity  estimates  obtained  are  valid  only  at  the  time  the  survey  is 
actually  conducted  and  are  properly  used  only  as  a  starting  point  in 
management.   Continuous  studies  on  actual  grazing  use,  climate,  condition 
and  trend,  ana  utilization  and  production  ate  necessary  to  follow  up  and 
adjust  initial  carrying  capacity  estimates.   It  is  only  with  these  sources 
of  site-specific  information  that  actual  impacts  of  use  can  be  identified 
accurately.   Since  this  kind  of  information  is  now  unavailable  for  the 
Randolph  Planning  Unit,  it  has  been  necessary  for  efforts  in  impact 
assessment  to  be  heavily  weighted  with  generalization  and  unacceptably 
excessive  data  extrapolation.   For  this  reason,  the  accuracy  of  the 
assessments  cade  is  questionable.  ■ 

In  light  of  these  limitations,  it  appears  that  the  most  acceptable 
alternative  available  would  be  a  modified  version  of  Alternative  3 
"Reduction  of  Adverse  Impacts  to  the  Proposed  Action".   It  seems  unnecessary 
that  items  such  as  stream  fencing  and  livestock  utilization  restrictions 
be  attached  to  this  alternative  since  the  basic  objective  of  this  approach 
is  to  identify  problems  and  build  a  data  base  concerning  current  levels 
of  grazing  use.   The  modified  approach  suggested  here  focuses  on  initiation 
of  a  three-year  data  gathering  effort  and  includes  the  following  key 
components: 

1.   Use  the  present  stocking  as  the  initial  rate,  making  no  adjustment 
in  grazing  preference,  except  where  land  disposal  is  proposed  or 
other  explicit  exclusions,  until  the  results  of  the  three-vear 
monitoring  program  can  be  evaluated. 


Mr.  Frank  Snell 
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2.  Initiate  studies  to  determine  actual  trend  (not  apparent  trend) 
and  grazing  utilization  by  livestock  so  that  data  on  present 
grazing  impacts  provide  an  acceptable  justification  for  future 
reductions  or  Increases  in  stocking  races.   Additionally,  other 
studies  deemed  pertinent  and  necessary,  such  as  plant  phenology 
climatic  and  range  readiness  studies  should  be  begun  at  the  same 
t  line . 

3.  Increase  supervision  of  range  use  so  that  accurate  actual  livestock 
and  wildlite  use  information  is  developed. 

4.  Develop  coordinated  rangeland  development  and  management  plans 
tor  all  allotments  based  on  site  scecific  inventories  that 
identity  opportunities  and  needs. 

5.  Allow  those  range  improvements  to  be  undertaken  which  complement 
future  range  development  and  management.   One  example  of  such 
range  improvement  activities  may  be  increasing  water  through 
spring  development,  pipelines,  wells,  or  bentonite-lined  reservoirs. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  year  study  period,  trend  studies  should  be 
evaluated  and  related  to  climatic  data  and  utilization  levels  observed. 
Any  adjustments  should  be  based  on  these  actual  trend  determinations . 
It  is  recognized  that  a  three-year  stuay  has  the  major  limitation  of  a 
short  period  of  time-,  however,  under  the  existing  circumstances  it  seems 
acceptable.   Studies  initiated  in  this  three-year  study  period  should  be 
continued  over  the  long-term  as  provided  in  the  ES,  for  monitoring  purposes 


with  trend  analysis  occurring  at 


more  practical  5-year  intervals. 


With  this  approach,  unnecessary  adjustments  which  could  conceivably 
result  in  bitter  opposition  are  less  likelv  to  occur  and  decisions  can 
be  made  from  a  better  data  ba 
necessary  under  most 


This  kin 


or  oorective  approach  is 
situations,  whether  adjustments  that  evolve  are 
increases  or  reductions.   The  ocular  reconnaissance  survey  done  for  this 
ES  may  prove  useful  in  helping  identity  areas  where  verv  close  scrutiny 
is  needed  both  in  terms  of  current  grazing  practices  and  use  supervision. 

In  conclusion,  although  limitations  exist  which  restrict  accurate 
assessment  of  impacts  and  constrain  decision-making,  an  acceptable  course 
of  action  is  availaole  that  will  benefit  the  range  resource  wnile  not 
causing  unnecessary  hardship  on  local  ranchers.   In  no  wav  will  the 
approach  recommended  here  result  in  sustained  damage  to  the  range  resource" 
or  its  many  users. 


] 


Don    D.    Dwver,    Head 
Wei//E.   Wo* t.  Pro/ 


Sincerely, 

Members,  Department  of  Range  Science 


MitL&V  A 


Gerald    F.I Cif  f  ord  /  Lsoc.    Prof 
B.    E.    Norton,    Assist.    Prof. 


Cu.  0nin.h.u 

John  XT.    Malechek,    Assoc.    Prof. 


^-Kendall/I..  Johnson,  Malign    Ext.    Spec. 
PhTllp   J.    Urncs"/,    A.ysoc .    Prof . 


College  of  Natural  Resources,  Range  Science  Department 

Response  11-1 

It  is  recognized  that  initial  grazing  capacity  determinations  from 
the  range  survey  are  valid  only  at  the  time  the  survey  is  conducted  and 
are  properly  used  as  a  starting  point  in  management  (BlM  Manual 
4412. 11A).  As  a  result,  the  proposed  action  (Monitoring  and  Studies, 
Chapter  1)  would  propose  continuous  studies  to  begin  concurrently  with 
the  implementation  of  the  initial  action.  These  studies  would  be  re- 
quired to  follow  up  the  survey  and  adjust  initial  capacities,  if  needed. 

Response  11-2 

This  will  be  a  consideration  in  developing  range  management  deci- 
sions. Impacts  as  a  result  of  making  no  adjustments  until  studies  are 
conducted  are  discussed  in  Alternative  3. 
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Mr.  Frank.  Sue  11,  District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2370  South  2300  Vest 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   84119 

Dear  Mr.  SncLl  : 

Please  consider  the  following  comments  on  the  "Randolph  Planning 
Unit  Grazing  Jlanageraent  Environmental  Statement  Draft". 

K'e  are  sheep  producers  and  private  land  owners  in  Rich  Countv.  hold- 
ing grazing  permits  in  the  Woodruff  Pastures  Allotment.   There  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  concern  us  about  the  proposed  management  and  the  impact 
assessment  in  the  E1S.   First ,  it  appears  that  the  ctonr.es  proposed  for  ~~ 
bur  allotment  cone  from  a  concern  about  the  deer  without  consideration  of 
the  entire  situation.   We,  as  private  landowners,  control  r.ost  of  the 
winter  deer  range  in  tiie  area.   The  private  lands  are  probably  ruicb  rr.orti 
critical  to  the  deer  than  the  public  lands  since  they  always  congregate 
along  Woodruff  Creek  and  around  the  havstacks  in  the  winter.   We  provide 
Jforage  and  cover  tor  deer  on  our  private  lands  on  a  year-round  basis.   We 
also  provide  wildlife  habitat  for  other  wildlife  including  ducks,  geese,  *** 
sandhill  cranes ,  moose  and  many  other  birds  and  anima] s.   Sage  grease  and 
deer  make  a  lot  of  use  of  our  alfalfa  fields  during  the  surfer.   If  we 
are  severely  restricted  in  the  use  of  our  allotment  because  of  the  deer 
as  is  proposed,  we  have  to  make  more  and  better  use  of  our  private  land 
for  livestock  at  the  expense  of  the  wildlife  that  use  these  private  lands. 
It  appears  to  us  that  deer  and  wildlife  in  P.eneral  stand  to  lose  much 
more  on  private  land  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  gain  on  Woodruff  Pas 
Cures  Allotment.   Areas  identified  for  interseeding  brows* 
areas  that  never  did  support  deer  feed  (such  as  bitterbrush 
in  the  higher  country. 


Of 


Woodruff  Pas- 
for  deer  are 
a)  which  grows  j 


Of; 
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If  our  late  fall  grazing  is  replaced  with  summer  grazing,  which  we 
already  have  elsewhere,  we  would  have  to  feed  our  sheep  an  additional  six 
weeks.   Hay  alone  at  <'t  lbs.  per  day  would  increase  our  costs  approximately 
$6.00  per  head  for  this  period.   This  doesn't  include  labor,  fuel,  or 
other  expenses.   Wo  usually  feed  an  additional  one-half  pound  of  grain 
per  head  per  day  when  we  have  to  feed  which  would  increase  our  expenses 
substantially. 


It  is  proposed  that  we  graze  through  the  summer  on  our  allotment. 
This  is  not  practical  since  we  have  serious  water  problems  and  the  area 
is  not  good  summer  range  for  sheep.   Also,  mid-sur.imer  is  not  the  time  we 
need  it  the  most  because  we  have  other  range  that  can  only  be  grazed  in 
the  summer.  . 


Another  thing  that  concerns  us  is  the  turn-on  date.   We  fee]  that 
our  present  mid-May   turn-on  date  has  proven  to  be  good  for  the  range  over 
the  years.   This  date  also  fits  well  with  our  otiier  work  and  we  can't  see 
any  need  to  change. 

We  also  feel  that  the  local  community  and  county  are  ouch  i^ore  depen- 
dent on  us  ranchers  than  is  stated  in  the  E1S.   All  local  business  depends 
on  ranchers  to  stay  in  business.   Our  taxes  also  support  schools,  roads, 
and  other  county  services  such  as  law  enforcement.   When  ranchers  are 
_hurt  economically,  it  hurts  the  community  and  the  county.  - 

We  think  the  ELM  should  work  to  improve  the  rangeland.   We  have  in- 
vested much  money,  time,  and  labor  to  improve  the  land  over  the  years. 
This  has  been  very  good  for  the  wildlife  and  has  helped  us  make  a  living. 
We  need  more  water  and  less  straigiit  sagebrush.   We  know  this  is  helpful 
to  deer  and  sage  grouse  too. 

We,  as  sheep  producers  and  permittees  in  the  Woodruff  Pastures,  hone 
this  letter  expresses  some  of  our  concerns  about  the  EIS  and  the  proposal. 
We  would  much  ratiier  see  cooperation  and  constructive  proposals  than  the 
continued  restrictions  that  have  negative  impacts  on  us  directly  and  in- 
directly on  wildlife  and  the  county. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Woodruff  Pasture  Permittees 


Woodruff  Pastures  Permittees 

Re5P°Receitinfo™ation  from  UOWR  (Chapter  2,  Deer)  indicates  the  capac-      been  charged  in  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics  to  reflect  these 
ity  of  Woodruff  Pastures  for  deer  has  been  reduced  approximately  75      concerns.   For  addUional  information,  refer  to  Bill  Bell  Hearing  Corn- 
percent  due  to  past  land  treatments.   This  has  resulted  in  a  substantial      ment  1. 
reduction  in  available  doer  winter  range  in  this  area.   The  Woodruff 
Pastures  Allotment  accounts  for  over  58  percent  of  ail  critical  winter 
range  administered  by  8LM  within  the  county  (Chapter  2).   fhis  amounts 
to  25  percent  of  all  critical  range  in  the  county. 

The  interrelationship  between  haystacks  and  deer  use  during  winter 
months  is  discussed  in  the  revised  text  in  Chapter  2  (Wildlife,  Deer), 
as  is  the  importance  of  private  lands  to  deer  use.  Impacts  to  deer  and 
private  operations  resulting  from  the  increased  use  of  haystacks  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  3  (Wildlife  Impacts  to  Deer  and  Land  Use,  Livestock 
Grazing  sections).  These  concerns  will  be  considered  in  the  range 
management  decision  and  in  developing  management  plans  that  affect 
future  population  levels. 

Response  12-2 

The  decision  regarding  implementation  of  this  project  will  be  based 
on  analysis  of  soils  data,  now  available,  and  a  more  detailed  evaluation 
of  factors  such  as  probability  of  successful  establishment  for  various 
'f  browse  species.   If  this  course  of  action  is  adopted,  actual  site  exam- 

Co  ination  would  determine  the  areas  most  suited  for  the  interseeding  pro- 

IPs'  ject.  At  this  time,  it  is  proposed  that  the  precise  seed  mix  (or  plant- 

ing stock)  would  be  established  for  each  site. 

Response  12-3 

The  revised  text  of  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics,  indic- 
ates the  fact  that  operating  expenses  for  some  operations  would  increase 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  action. 


^O 


Response  12-5 

Local  businesses  do  depend,  in  part,  on  business  from  the  livestock 

industry.   The  full  nature  of  such  commerce  is  not  known  at  this  point 

in  time,  and  could,  therefore,  not  be  rigorously  analyzed.  The  text  has 
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STEFHEN    I.    hUTFASC.; 

P.  O.  Dox.5! 
Woodruff,   Utah  8-fCSf 


Mr.  Stephen  L.  Huffaker 

Response  13-1 

It  is  recognized  that  the  map  in  the  back  is  very  small  for  deter- 
mining exact  acreage  by  land  status.  Larger  scale  maps  are  available  at 
the  Salt  Lake  BLM  District  Office.  Information  available  in  BLM  files 
(Randolph  URA)  indicates  that  the  South  Woodruff  Allotment  consists  of 
4,251  acres  of  public  land,  1,833  acres  State,  and  5,894  acres  of  pri- 
vate^ land.  This  computes  to  35  percent  of  the  allotment  acreage  is 
public  land.  We  would  appreciate  the  source  of  your  information  being 
made  available  so  this  discrepency  could  be  resolved. 

Response  13-2 

There  have  been  numerous  meetings  held  with  ranchers  over  the  last 
2  years  on  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  proposed  action 
The  public  involvement  process  is  summarized  in  Chapter  9.   In  addition 
a  meeting  was  held  on  April  25,  1979  with  permittees  of  the  South  Wood- 
ruff and  Middle  Ridge  Allotments  for  the  purpose  of  discussinq  the 
proposed  action. 

Response  13-3 

_  Although  deer  use  the  entire  allotment  season  long,  it  also  con-  ' 
tains  critical  deer  winter  range.  It  is  proposed  that  existing  fall 
sheep  use  would  be  reduced  (Appendix  4)  in  order  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  quality  deer  forage  and  reduce  existing  competition  on  crit- 
ical deer  winter  range  (Chapter  1,  table  1-3,  Wildlife  ooiectives) 
However,  analysis  of  impacts  to  deer  (Chapter  3  Wildlife)  indicates  that 
deer  habitat  condition  would  not  improve  and  would  continue  to  decline 
due  to  livestock  forage  use  in  excess  of  over  60  percent. 

Response  13-4 

The  inventory  process  conducted  by  BLM  in  Rich  County  determined 
conditions  on  public  land.  Intermingled,  unfenced  private  and  State 
lands  were  surveyed  since  these  lands  would  affect  livestock  management 
on  public  land.  The  proposed  action  and  alternatives  would  affect  uses 
on  other  lands.  This  is  discussed  in  the  first  section  of  Chapters  1 
(Setting)  and  3  (Introduction  and  Land  Use  sections). 


UTAH  WILDLIFE  &  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FEDERATION 


ed  with  Ihc  N.Tlion.il  Wildlife  Federation 
PO.  BOX    15636 

Sail  Lake  City,  Ulan  84115 


Mr  Frank  Sncll 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Salt  Like  District  Office 

2370  South  2300  (Vest 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110 

Dear  Mr  Snell: 


July  27,  1979 


prior  to  selection  and  finalization  of  a  proposed  plan  to  manage 
the  Randolph  Unit,  he  question  the  valid  it}- of  this  environmental 

statement  draft  pending  conclusion  of  these  range  studies  dealing 
with  wildlife  considerations. 

We  arc  opposed  to  the  spraying,  burning  and  resceding  of  critical 
deer  winter  range  and  sage  grouse  habitat.  *',.e  arc  also  opposed  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Middle  Ridge  and  Session  allotments,  i'.'e  are 
finally  opposed  to  the  overall  management  statement  until  a  more 
clear,  concise  plan  is  developed  whereby  all  users  would  be  treated 
fairly  and  equitably. 


SIELDO.N  M.  EPPICH,  President 

Utah  Wildlife  5  Outdoor  Rec.  Federation 


The  UWORF  is  committed  to  supporting  the  multiple  use  concept 
concerning  management  of  public  lands.  Because  of  this  commitment , 
our  organization  cannot  support  in  total  the  proposed  action  or  any 
of  the  alternatives  outlined  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing 
Management  Environmental  Statement  Draft. 
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We  question  whether  the  management  environmental  statement 
conforms  to  the  intent  of  federal  laws  prescribing  true  environ- 
mental assessment  of  our  resources.   It  appears  that  this  statement 
was  tailored  to  be  a  political  sounding  board  of  the  public's  feel- 
ings, and  your  final  plan  will  outline  administratively  whatever 
viewpoint  the  strongest  special  interest  group  wants. 

As  the  voice  of  organized  sportsmen  in  this  state,  we  resent 
the  implications  within  the  statement  which  pits  livestock  interests 
against  wildlife  interests.  Rather  than  address  what  should  be  done 
for  the  resource,  considering  all  multiple  use  needs  and  demands, 
your  staff  developed  proposals  which  will  polarize  the  two  user 
groups.  One  of  our  organization  objectives  is  to  improve  sportsman- 
landowner  relationships.   Indorsing  the  proposal  as  presently  written 
would  defeat  this  goal  and  further  antagonize  the  hunter/landowner 
relationship. 

The  federation  agrees  that  stream  and  range  conditions  need  to 
be  improved  for  wildlife  as  well  as  domestic  livestock.  The  two- 
part  proposed  action,  however,  appears  to  favor  domestic  livestock 
use  due  to  the  proposed  spraying,  burning  and  resceding  of  critical.. 
..deer  winter  range  and  sago  grouse  habitat,  .\nother  factor  is  live- " 
""stock  interests,  which  will  not  lose  7'.  of  their  AUMs.  While  21,124 
AUMs  have  been  authorized,  average  past  license  use  was  22,298  AUMs. 
Kith  the  proposed  authorized  figure  of  22,350,  the  net  reduction  of 
actual  AUMs  would  be  54S,  not  1,776  as  the  75  would  indicate. 

In  the  alternative  "Reduction  of  Adverse  Impacts",  numerous 
studies  are  mentioned.   We  recommend  these  studies  be  conducted 


Utah  Wildlife  &  Outdoor  Recreation  Federation 

Response  14-1 

There  will  be  many  factors  considered  in  the  development  of  range 
management  decisions  for  the  unit.  This  ES  will  be  one  of  many  re- 
sources available  to  the  manager;  others  will  be  public  input,  require- 
ments of  law,  BLM  policy  and  regulation,  and  management  objectives. 

Response  14-2 

The  proposed  action  is  a  livestock  grazing  management  program. 
There  are  many  purposes  for  the  proposed  vegetation  treatment  projects 
in  question,  among  which  is  the  objective  to  improve  livestock  forage 
condition  and  increase  the  supply  of  livestock  forage.  Additional 
objectives  for  these  proposed  treatments  are  to  improve  the  condition 
(especially  quality)  of  wildlife  habitat  and  to  increase  wildlife  forage. 
Specific  details  on  how  these  treatment  projects  were  modified  to  accom- 
modate wildlife  needs  are  discussed  in  Chapter  1  and  also  shown  in 
Appendixes  3  and  8. 

Response  14-3 

The  7-percent  reduction  was  determined  by  comparing  the  proposed 
initial  stocking  level  (22,350  AUMs)  to  the  present  grazing  preference 
(24,124  AUMs).  However,  comparing  the  proposed  initial  stocking  level 
to  an  average  of  past  licensed  use  taken  over  5  years  (22,898  AUMs) 
computes  to  a  2-percent  reduction. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

UMC49 
LOGAN.  UTAH  B4322 


July  27,  1979 
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Mr.  Snell 

District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Ilanagement 

2370  South  2300  West 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84119 

Dear  fir.  Snell: 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you,  Jack  Petersen,  Frank  Olson  and  Clade 
Andersen  for  an  especially  good  job  of  keeping  the  public  informed  about 
the  E.S.  procedure.   Also,  your  openness  and  general  posture  during  the 
Draft  E.S.  stage  is  to  be  complimented.   The  controversial  issues  in  the 
Randolph  E.S.  ware  potentially  e::alosive.  but  due  to  your  attitude,  emo- 
tionalism hasn't  clouded  the  issues.   Instead,  there  is  a  Lot  of  enthusiasm 
by  all  parties  to  promote  their  side  of  the  issues  in  a  vigorous  but 
fairly  unabrasive  manner.   I  feel  it  has  been  a  good  learning  atmosphere. 

Sincerely, 


Gregg  Simonds 


Extension  Range  Technician 


GS:pn 
Encl. 
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Comments:   Randolph  E.S. 

The  basic  assumption  underlying  the  entire  Randolph  Environment.! I 
Statement  is  that  197S  was  climatically  representative  uf  a  "normal  '  year. 
Therefore,  the  critical  questions  arise  on  how  representative  was  1978 
and  how  much  confidence  can  be  placed  on  herbage  produced  in  1978  as 
.being  representative  of  "normal"  (average)  herbage  production.        - 

The  initial  range  survey  in  Rich  County,  Utah,  was  conducted  by  the 
BLM  in  1977.   Due  to  severe  drought,  the  1977  production  data  was  thought 
to  be  unrepresentative  of  average  herbage  production.   Therefore,  the 
allotments  were  resurveyed  in  1978. 

There  is  a  high  and  significant  correlation  coefficient  between  pre- 
cipitation and  subsequent  herbage  yield.   Researchers  report  coefficients 
(r)  greater  than  0.9;  Bradock  and  Forsling  (1938)  r  =  0.944;  Hutchings 
and  Stewart  (1953)  r  =  0.944;  and  Blaisdcll  (1953)  r  =  0.945. 


Figure  1 
Variation  in  Range  Herbage  Production 
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Figure  1  illustrates  the  correlation  and  fluctuation  of  native  sagebrush- 
bunchgrass  yields  with  calendar  and  crap-year  precipitation  during  the 
years  1953-1961  at  Squaw  Butte  Experimental  Station  in  Eastern  Oregon 
(adapted   from  Sneva  and  Kyder,  1962). 
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Their  results  have  established  that  precipitation  variations  are  the  domi- 
nant factor  causing  herbage  yield  fluctuations  on  semi-arid  ranges  in 
the  In termountain  Region. 

The  definition  of  a  "normal"  year  is  the  median  precipitation 
amount  that  falls  during  the  crop  year.   The  median  is  used  instead  of 
the  average  value  to  represent  the  "normal"  year  because  precipitation 
frequency  distributions  of  semi-arid  and  arid  regions  generally  are  skewed 
toward  heavy  amounts.   Furthermore ,  as  pointed  out  by  Daubcnmire  (1956),  the 
median  is  less  influenced  by  a  single  extreme  than  is  the  mean.   Crop- 
year  precipitation  is  used  because  calendar-year  precipitation  doesn't 
represent  the  effective  precipitation  for  active  growth  of  cool-season 
plants,  because  a  portion  of  the  moisture  falls  after  the  active  growing 
season.   In  addition,  researchers  have  found  that  precipitation  during 
the  winter-spring  period  prior  to  and  during  the  growing  season  was  the 
most  closely  correlated  with  subsequent  herbage  yield  (Amy  oj;  al .  1959, 
Bennett  et  al.  1954,  Harper  1957,  Johnson  1959,  Keating  and  Mathews  1957, 
Maldenhuner  and  Keating  1958,  Patton  1927,  Pingrey  and  Dortignac  1959, 
Reynolds  and  Springfield  1953,  Rogler  and  ilaas  1977,  Sarvis  1941,  Snrolaik 
1956,  Stitt  1953,  Thomas  and  Osenburg  1959,  Thomas  and  Young  1954). 

Sneva  and  ifyder  (1962)  evaluated  dependence  of  range  herbage  pro- 
duction on  precipitation  from  13  different  sagebrush-hunchgrass  ranges 
in  Oregon,  Utah  and  Idaho.   A  minimum  of  six  years1  data  was  annlvr.cd 
for  each  of  the  13  ranges.   They  derived  a  single  herbage-response  regres- 
sion.  They  found  the  highest  correlation  of  precipitation  to  herbage 
yield  was  using  crop-year  precipitation  which  they  describe  as  starting 
September  1  of  the  year  previous  to  the  growing  season  and  terminating 
June  30  of  the  current  growing  season. 


Annual  calendar  year  precipitation  for  Woodruff ,  Utah  was  .75  inches 
greater  than  the  average  calendar  year.   However,  using  crop  year  as 
the  per  iod  in  which  effect  ive  plant  growth  precipitation  is  del ivcred , 
1978  was  0.2  inches  below  average  crop- year  prec  ipitation  (Tahlc  2) . 
Using  the  Sncva  and  llyder  (1962)  regression  line,  1978  precipitation  would 
be  equal  to  95a  of  "normal"  herbage  production  +  18. 4*1.   Therefore, 
overall  197S  was  slightly  drier  than  a  "nornal"  year  but  not  necessarily 
less  than  normal  in  herbage  produced. 

The  year  1973  varied  from  the  normal  year  in  seasonal  distribution 
of  precipitation  (Figure  2).   The  1978  crop-vear  precipitation  as  com- 
pared to  "nornal"  show  a  winter  season  surplus  of  20"  while  fall,  and 
most  importantly,  spring  were  15";  and  21!£  lower  than  normal,  respectively. 

The  three  years  preceding  1978  were  all  below  the  norr.al  precipita- 
tion (Table  1).   The  1975-76  average  crop-year  precipitation  was  0%   drier 
than  normal,  while  1977  was  an  extremely  droughty  year,  comparable  to 
1934  in  relative  severity  (1934  =  43"  of  normal;  1977  «  46%  of  nornal). 
Carry-over  effects  of  droughty  conditions  vary  with  the  severity  of  the 
drought.   Sneva  (1977),  studying  yield-precipitation  data  on  crested  wheat- 
grass,  attributed  an  exceptionally  high-yield  year  to  the  fact  that  it 
followed  a  single  dry  year.   The  reason  the  preceding  dry  year  increased 
the  herbage  yield,  according  to  Sneva,  was  that  unused  nitrogen  was  car- 
ried over  to  the  succeeding  year.   Nitrogen  is  believed  to  be  second  only 
to  precipitation  in  limiting  yields  in  semi-arid  regions. 

Pechancc  et  al.  (1937)  studied  the  effects  of  the  1934  drought  on 
native  vegetation  of  the  upper  snake  River  Plain  in  Idaho.   They  found  that 
vegetal  decreases  persisted  after  the  drought  during  the  favorable  year 
of  1935.   The  drought  of  1934  affected  grasses  the  most:  only  M .92 
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of   Clio   pre-drought   density   survived.    Shrubs   declined   to   74%, 
while  herbs  as  a  group  increased  to  12ST;  of  their  pro-drought  densities. 
Ellison  and  Wool  folk  (1937)  state  that  "decreases  of  forage  is  more  than 
a  one-year  loss,  for,  as  the  record  shows,  the  favorable  season  following 
the  (1934)  drought  failed  to  restore  the  perennial  vegetat ion  to  anywhere 
near  its  former  condition." 

Because  of  the  flush  of  annuals  and  perennial  herbs,  the  effects  of 
the  drought  are  masked  to  the  casual  observer.   Fechanec  et  al.  (1937) 
stated  that  the  range  as  a  whole  superficially  appeared  to  have  recovered 
from -the  19 3 A  drought ,  because  the  great  increase  in  perennial  and  annual 
herbs  concealed  the  depleted   condition  of  the  grass.   All  red  (1935)  quotes 
McDonnol  as  finding  a  70%  kill  among  the  more  palatable  grasses  in  1935, 
but  that  losses  were  veiled  by  a  temporary  profusion  of  annual  plants. 

On  this  basis,  the  year  1978  seens  to  have  varied  for  a  "normal" 
year  in  three  respects: 

1.  The  year  1978  was  slightly  drier  than  the  normal  year  on  a 
crop-year  basis. 

2.  The  year  1978  varied  from  the  "normal"  year  in  seasonal  dis- 
tribution of  precipitation  wich  spring  season  being  21%  below  the  "nor- 
mal" year's  spring  season  precipitation. 

3.  The  year  1978  was  proceeded  by  drought  conditions  with  the 

year  1977  being  extremely  droughty  and  comparable  to  1934  in  its  severity. 

If  1978  represented  a  "normal"  year,  that  is,  if  it  wasn1 t  proceeded 
by  an  extremely  droughty  year  and  if  it  had  exactly  the  median  crop- 
year  precipitation  both  in  seasonal  distribution  and  total  amount,  the 
herbage  surveyed  in  1978  would  only  be  within  +  18%  of  the  "normal"  her- 
bage yield.   Thus  this  clima tologica 1  data  wouldn't  provide  enough  resolu- 
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lution  for  the  land  manager  to  allocate  the  range  resource  to  the  dif- 
ferent uses. 

Nobody  can  profess  to  know  whether  or  not  1973  was  a  "normal"  year, 
in  herbage  production,  because  the  data  doesn't  exist  to  allow  this  de- 
termination.  However,  in  light  of  the  above  climatic  factor 
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should  be  exerciser  in  calling  1978 


,  caution 


a  representative  year  in  herbage  pro 


duction. 

In    the   western   United   States,     the   climatic    patterns    are    quite    varia 
ble   and   productivity    of    the    range    resource   can   vary    trcnendously    from 
year    to   year.      Decision   based    on   a   one-year    study    in    light   of    this    varia 
bility   would    be    arbitrary.       Even   six   years    of    cl ina tdogical/hcrbage 
surveys    alone    wouldn't    provide  the  needed   resolution    for    the    resource 
manager    to   make    a   decision.      Additional   studies   are   needed    to    get    this 
resolution.      These    studies   are   actual    use,    utilization,    trend    and    her- 
bage   production   correlated    with   climatic    conditions.      This    should    be 
done   over   a   number    of   years    to   minimize    the    errors   associated    with    an- 
nual   fluctuations    of    range    herbage   production.      After    this    data    is    collecte. 
the    resource   manager   can   understand    how   past    programs    have    impacted    the 
range    resource   and    predict      how   similar    future   programs   will    impact    the 
resource,    and   allocate    the    resources    fairly    to  all    the    present    and    poten- 
tial   user   groups    for    the   highest    return    of    the    public    tax   dollars   over 
the    long   run.      lie    can   also   make    defensible  decisions    that    won't    hurt    the 
credibility   of    the    agency.       Decisions   made    from   this    study    period    should 
restore    the    public    confidence    in    the   agency   and    give    the    agency    the 
necessary    tools    to   make    rational    decisions    to    maintain   or    improve    the 
range    resource. 
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Mr.  Gregg  Simonds 

Response  15-1 

The  extensive  literature  review  plus  technical  interpretations  are 
a  valuable  augmentation  of  the  existing  data  base  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  manager  at  the  time  final  range  management  decisions  are 
made. 

Response  15-2 

Results  of  the  1978  inventory  were  considered  along  with  other 
range  study  information  to  determine  the  proposed  initial  stocking  level 
(Appendix  1).  A  monitoring  and  study  program  which  would  include  the 
specific  studies  noted  would  also  be  proposed  (Chapter  1).  This  would 
be  implemented  concurrently  with  the  proposed  initial  action. 
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Mr.  Frank  Snell,  District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
2370  South  2300  West 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT   84119 

Dear  Mr.  Snell: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  and  commenting  on  the 
"Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  Management  Environmental  Statement 
Draft".   Please  accept  the  enclosed  consents  for  consideration  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  submitted.   These  comments,  criticisms,  and 
suggestions  are  intended  to  be  directed  at  the  system  of  processes  and 
methods  used  in  preparation  of  the  draft  environmental  statement  and 
are  not  directed  toward  individuals  within  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
The  comments  are  submitted  with  the  purpose  of  fostering  accurate 
assessment  of  impacts  where  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  information 
allows  and  recognition  of  the  deficiency  where  additional  or  better 
information  is  needed.   It  is  hoped  that  these  comments  will  encourage 
objective  identification  and  assessment  of  trade-offs  so  the  course  of 
action  that  will  be  chosen  can  be  developed  from  a  sensitive  and 
informed  perspective  of  the  entire  system  of  resources  and  resource  users 
in  the  affected  area,  Rich  County.   (lopcfully,  this  environmental  impact 
assessment  process  end  the  responses  by   various  interested  individuals 
and  agencies  will  point  out  the  need  for  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  resource  planning  among  all  land  owners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rangeland,  other  resources,  and  associated  values. 

Sincerely  yours, 


vS-e^~  ^--- 


Roger  E.  Banner 

Extension  Range  Specialist 
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The  legislation  requiring  preparation  of  a  detailed  environmental 
impact  statement  on  major  Federal  actions  (National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969)  of  necessity  and  by  design  implies  that  the  environmental 
impact  analysis  be  done  in  an  objective  manner.   Only  if  objective  analy- 
sis takes  place  can  wise  decisions  be  made  and  the  intent  of  the  law  be 
realized.   The  "Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  Management  Environmental 
Statement  Draft"  includes  a  number  of  assumptions,  stated  and  implied, 
that  limit  or  even  preclude  objective  analysis  of  impacts.   This  lack  of 
objectivity  portrays  an  absence  of  professionalism  which  threatens  the 
credibility  of  the  document  and  the  responsible  organization 

One  of  the  assumptions  that  restricts  objectivity  is  the  assumption 
that  the  current  resource  status  is  undesirable  due  to  livestock  grazing. 
A  negative  tone  is  presented  throughout  the  analysis  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  data.   Numerous  statements  in  the  document  employ  phrases  such 
as  "continued  overutilization" ,  "continued  decline",  and  "...to  correct 
existing  conditions"  while  trend  studies  are  not  available  that  would 
allow  such  qualitative  ratings  of  existing  utilization  levels  or  current 
resource  status  to  be  made.   Although  stated,  it  is  not  obvious  in  the 
analyses  that  many  factors  including  climate,  soils,  herbivory,  and  fire 
or  lack  of  fire  exert  great  influence  on  the  range  resource.   In  the  ES , 
it  appears  that  herbivory  by  domestic  livestock  is  viewed  as  the  dominant 
determining  factor  involved  in  thJs  semi-arid  range  area  yet  there  is  ample 
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published  Information  available  that  attests  that  climate  and  soils  indeed 
are  the  dominant  or  controlling  factors  in  determining  plant  communities. 
Control  of  fire  and  herbivory  undoubtedly  play  an  important  role  but  by 
no  cieans  the  dominant  role. 

A  second  assumption  that  precludes  objectivity  is  the  assumption 
that  impacts  will  occur  as  the  "worst  possible  case".   This  kind  of  ultra- 
conservative  basis  for  impact  assessment  produces  nothing  more  than 
negative  speculation  which  does  not  assess  probable  impacts  but  presents 
impacts  of  remote  possibility  as  expected  impacts.  This  is  not  a  realis- 
tic approach — nor  is  it  justifiable.   An  example  of  such  unsupportable 
negative  assessment  occurs  on  page  3-53  and  is  characterized  by  terminology 
such  as  "Vegetation  treatment  would  cause  major  reductions..."  rather 
than  more  accurate  terminology  such  as  ". . .could  cause...".   Choice  of 
"worst  possible  case  analysis"  is  generally  consistent  until  economic  im- 
pacts and  land  use  impacts  are  analyzed.   In  these  attempts  at  analysis, 
moderating  influences  prevail,  skewing  the  relative  impact  perspective. 
Such  approaches  to  impact  analysis  may  reveal  a  bias  inherent  in  the 
document . 
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Another  unfounded  assumption  implied  is  that  interrelationships  of 
livestock  grazing  use  and/or  range  development  with  other  uses  or  values 
^are  competitive  or  antagonistic.   A  review  of  current  literature  in  areas 
such  as  wildlife :livestock  interactions  and  vegetation  manipulation:wild- 
life  habitat  relationships  would  discredit  such  an  assumption.   Inconsis- 
tencies in  the  document  occur  in  this  regard  with  an  example  being  the 
conclusions  about  the  effects  of  vegetation  treatments  on  non-game  wildlife 
on  page  3-54  and  the  previous  statement  on  page  3-53.   It  Is  probably  safe 


to  assume  that  design  restrictions  specified  as  BUI  policy  would  be  fol- 
lowed on  projects  and  that  positive  impacts  to  non-game  species  could  be 
expected  rather  than  negative  impacts. 

(   5   J  I       Tl'e  aSSUr,'ptiori  that    USOS  such  as  midlife  habitat  must  be  maximized 
\^S    [^lso  precludes  objective  analyses.   This  assumption  also  contradicts  legis 
lative  direction   that  establishes  land  management  under  the  "multiple-use 
concept".   This  assumption  could  also  result  in  a  highly  undesirable  situ- 
ation for  such  resource  values  as  wildlife  and  recreation  when  the  trade- 
offs on  land  under  other  ownership  or  control  are  considered. 

This  brings  up  another  assumption  that  limits  objective  impact  analy- 
ses.  It  Is  assumed  that  actions  taken  on  Public  Land  have  negligible 
©impact  on  resources  and  values  on  other  lands.   Were  seasonal  ranges 
are  concerned,  actions  taken  under  one  land  ownership  Inadvertantly  have 
Impacts  on  other  lands  and  the  associated  values.   Impacts  can  be  positive 
such  as  certain  agricultural  practices  that  relieve  "bottlenecks"  for  high 
quality  forage  for  deer  and  sage  grouse.   They  may  also  be  negative  im- 
pacts causing  "bottlenecks"  to  livestock  operators  who  are  limited  by 
spring  and/or  fall  ranges  thus  exhibiting  great  seasonal  dependence  on 
Public  Lands.   The  lack  of  recognition  of  interdependence  on  lands  of 

L  different  ownership  is  a  serious  error  and  precludes  accurate  or  objec- 
tive impact  analysis.   There  is  no  consideration  given  in  the  ES  for 
"wildlife  habitat  provided  by  private  landowners.   Deer,  sage  grouse, 
ducks,  geese,  elk,  antelope  and  moose,  among  many  other  species,  all  are 
provided  important  and  often  cirtical  habitat  on  private  lands.   Sandhill 
cranes  migrating  from  Gray's  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  make  significant 
use  of  private  lands  in  Rich  County.   They  should  be  given  special  con- 
_sideration  since  efforts  to  increase  the  population  of  whooping  cranes 
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"are  being  made  through  a  "foster-parent"  program  with  Sa 
_Gray's  Lake.   Mo  mention  is  made  of  possible  impacts  on  whooping 
In  short,  there  has  been  little  or  no  effort  to  coordinate  resource 
planning  with  other  landowners  and  little  or  no  consideration  of  resource 
values  associated  with  other  lands. 

Survey  techniques  used  are  assumed  to  be  adequate  for  impact  assess- 
ment and  decision-making.   This  assumption  is  especially  weak  since  essen 
tially  all  survey  techniques  used  are  qualitative  techniques  open  to  a 
high  degree  of  conjecture.   Qualitative  ratings  have  been  added,  sub- 
tracted, multiplied,  and  divided  as  if  they  were  estimates  derived 
through  quantitative  measurement  techniques.   Sampling  intensity  used 
was  of  such  low  intensity  that  even  quantitative  methodology  would  have 
been  of  little  help  in  ascertaining  resource  status  and  direction  of 
change.   All  of  this  has  led  to  impact  analysis  by  excessive  extrapola- 
tion and  conjecture. 

Ratings  for  different  resource  values  overuse  and  misuse  the  term 
"condition"  (example:   page  3-28)  since  rating  systems  used  are  not  tied 
in  any  way  to  ecological  site  potential.   For  example,  "livestock  forage 
condition"  is  used  to  assess  degree  of  desirability  of  an  area  for  live- 
stock with  no  mention  of  inherent  capacity  of  the  si 
plants)  for  producing  desirable  amounts  and  kinds  o 

habitat  condition  ratings  have  the  same  weakness.   It  is  no  wonder  large 
acreages  fall  in  low  rating  categories  since  much  of  the  area  does  not 
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have  the  inherent  capacity  to  produce  a  desirable  high  quality  environ- 
ment for  the  various  species.   "Riparian  habitat  condition"  ratings  make 
no  reference  to  site  limitations  such  as  soils.   Vegetation  ratings,  like- 


wise, have  the  same  weakness  of  no  ecological  basis 
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in  Table  3-5  and  on  page  3-19  indicates  a  lack  of  understanding  of  voge 
tation  parameters  estimated.   Estimates  reported  were  of  composition  by 
percent  cover  and  percent  cover  of  live  vegetation,  not  dens 
ratings  have  no  basis  of  quantitative  data  and  are  not  related  to  site 
potential.   Erosion  predictions  are  even  less  meaningful  because  they 
are  predictions  of  subjective,  non-ecologically  based  ratings  into  the 

ly  impossible  to  rate  since  relative 
status  of  the  plant  community  cannot  be  determined  without  a  reference 
point  made  earlier.  'Xpparent  trend" information  is  of  little  or  no  use 
in  impact  assessment  or  decision-making.!  Seeding  success  ratings  used 
are  generalizations  and  cannot  be  used  as  discrete  data  for  mathematical 
manipulations  as  was  done  on  page  3-9  to  determine  a  46. 8Z  chance  of  seed' 

ating  systems  as  used  have  two  basic 
kinds  of  shortcomings,  many  reflect  no  aspects  of  ecological  site  poten- 
tial and  others  are  misused  in  analysis.   Most  have  very  limited  utility 
for  impact  analysis  and  could  lead  to  serious  errors  in  decision-making. 
Negative  connotations  are  attached  to  low  ratings  because  they  are  mis- 
leading and  imply  mismanagement . 

Ocular  reconnaissance  forage  surveys  used  as  basis  for  stocking  rate' 
adjustments  in  this  ES  are  also  very  subjective.   They  are  being  used  to 
accomplish  second  and  third  adjustments,  a  use  for  which  the  survey  was 
not  designed.   The  ELM  Ocular  Reconnaissance  Forage  Survey  Handbook  (BLM 
Manual  4412.  11A,  1963)  makes  the  following  points: 

"Surveys  and  studies  are  designed  to  rate  ranges  for  maxi- 
mum sustained  use  by  livestock  and  game;  to  maintain  ranges 
in  good  productive  condition.   The  ultimate  test  of  sur- 
veys, and  grazing  capacities  based  on  them,  is  trend  in 
range  condition.   Capacity  estimates  are  valid  only  at  the 
time  the  survey  is  ac tually  conducted  and  are,  properly  used 
only  as  a  starting  point  in  management". 

The  second  paragraph  in  the  manual  states: 
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"They  will  be  used  primarily  for  initial  adjustments  in 
stocking  rates  on  ranges  that  have  not  been  subjected  to 
reliable  forage  production  or  grazing  capacity  .studies, 
and  for  equitable  allotting  to  users  and  proper  distri- 
bution of  grazing  use." 

Initial  stocking  rates  are  already  set  on  Public  Land.   The  job  that  has 
not  been  carried  out  is  adequate  monitoring  of  the  basic  resource. 
Major  factors  in  determining  rangeland  productivity  have  not  been  ade- 
quately incorporated  into  the  analysis.   As  stated  in  the  ES,  soils  in- 
formation is  based  on  a  10%  sample  of  the  area.   Climate  is  given  only 
limited  consideration.   Precipitation  figures  used  in  analysis  were 
average  annual  precipitation  measurements  at  Woodruff,  where  as  crop- 
year  precipitation  records  (records  of  precipitation  that  can  be  effec- 
tively used  for  plant  growth)  are  not  summarized  nor  correlated  with  pro- 
duction estimates.   No  information  is  available  about  the  distribution 
of  precipitation  over  the  ES  area,  therefore,  production  estimates  over 
the  entire  area   have  been  correlated  to  only  the  long-term  annual  average 
This  does  not  allow  much  precision  in  decision-making. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  made  in  the  ES  to  place  estimated  current 
status  of  the  rangeland  resources  and  values  into  historical  perspective. 
There  is  nothing  presented  that  indicates  what  the  area  was  like  prior  to 
white-settlement,  nor  about  human  acitvity  since  settlement  by  European  man. 
A  record  of  adjudication  and  adjustment  of  livestock  use  since  passage  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  would  be  helpful  in  shedding  some  light 
on  the  uses   that  have  been  made  of  the  area  in  the  past. 

In  view  of  the  deficiency  of  basic  resource  information,  it  appears 
that  new  priorities  need  to  be  set.   Information  necessary  for  all  deci- 
sions concerning  uses  of  the  range  resource  is  vitally  needed.   A  modi-  ~ 
fied  version  "Alternative  3"  in  the  ES,  "Reduction  of  Adverse  Impacts 
to  the  Proposed  Action",  appears  to  be  an  acceptable  approach  that  would 


allow  decision  to  be  made  based  on  more  and  better  information.)  Such 
a  course  of  action  would  focus  on  identification  of  problems  and  collec- 
tion of  a  data  base  concerning  current  use  levels.   A  suggested  approach 
Includes  initiation  of  a  three-year  data  gathering  effort  to  be  followed 
up  by  monitoring  activities  in  the  future.   Major  components  Include: 

1.  Limit  adjustments  in  grazing  preference  to  areas  proposed  for 
disposal  or  other  exclusions  until  results  of  a  three-year 
data  gathering  program  are  evaluated. 

2.  Initiate  studies  to  determine  herbage  production  utilization 
by  livestock  and  certain  wildlife,  climatic  information,  and 
actual  trend  in  range  condition.   Other  studies  that  are  neces- 
sary for  evaluation  of  the  major  issues  should  be  undertaken. 

3.  Increase  supervisory  activities  over  range  use  to  obtain  ac- 
curate actual  livestock  and  wildlife  use  information.   Super- 
visory activites  could  include  quantitative  measurement  of 
actual  impacts  of  applied  management. 

4.  Participate  in  coordinated  range  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment with  all  other  landowners  or  managers. 

5.  Allow  range  improvement  activities  and  programs  to  be  under- 
taken that  will  enhance  resource  values  and  future  management. 
One  example  of  such  range  development  mav  be  additional  water 
development  designed  for  accessibility  by  livestock  and  wild- 
life.  Bentonite-lined  reservoirs  are  effective  and  relatively 
Inexpensive  water  developments  that  should  be  considered. 

At  the  end  of  the  initial  three  year  study  period,  trend  studies 
should  be  evaluated  and  keyed  to  actual  use,  utilization  levels,  herbage 
production  studies ,  and  climatic  data.   Adjustments  should  be  based  on 
actual  trend  and  correlated  with  the  other  information.   Monitoring  efforts 
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in  Che  future  should  continue  to  build  on  this  data  base  so  site  speci- 
fic relationships  that  can  be  keyed  on  by  managers  can  be  identified  and 
developed. 

Other  actions  proposed  in  "Alternative  3"  of  Che  ES  should  be  evalua- 
ted by  data  base  to  determine  if  they  are  warranted  at  this  time  consider- 
ing the  trade-offs. 

This  approach  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  making  decisions  re- 
sulting in  unnecessary  adjustments.   It  vill  establish  priorities  for 
site  specificity  and  quantitative  information,  factors  that  are  necessary 
for  management  of  the  rangeland  resource   and  the  associated  uses  or  values. 

In  conclusion,  although  adequate  information  for  impact  assessment 
and  decision-making  are  lacking,  there  is  a  reasonable  and  acceptable 
course  of  action  that  can  be  taken.   Such  a  course  of  action  will  benefit  range- 
land   and  other  resources  in  Rich  County  while  reducing  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  local  ranchers  and  the  community.   The  approach  recommended  will 
in  no  way  jeopardize  the  rangeland  resource   or  its  values. 


Utah  State  University  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Extension  Range 
Special  1st 

Response  16-1 

Recent  inventories  indicate  that  on  some  allotments,  the  existing 
level  of  livestock  use  exceeds  the  supply  of  available  forage.  Method- 
ology used  to  determine  the  proposed  initial  stocking  level  is  discussed 
in  Appendix  10.  Overutilization  of  forage  (use  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  is  physiologically  desirable)  is  found  on  seme  areas.  Observation 
over  a  period  of  years  (Randolph  URA)  suggests  continual  spring  live- 
stock use  at  heavy  levels  (defined  on  table  2-10)  has  occurred  espec- 
ially on  treated  areas.  This  is  substantiated  by  recent  utilization 
studies  conducted  in  1978.  Existing  conditions  with  respect  to  live- 
stock forage  are  supported  by  evaluation  of  present  livestock  forage 
condition.  Continued  decline  of  some  habitats  and  resource,  values  is 
supported  by  data  concerning  the  Randolph  area.  For  example,  riparian 
areas  have  continued  to  decline  in  fisheries  condition.  This  is  sup- 
plied by  stream  inventories  inside  and  outside  of  grazed  stream  areas. 
By  comparing  lightly  used  stream  areas  (in  good  condition)  to  other 
stream  areas,  it  is  common  to  observe  more  active  bank  sloughing  on  the 
more  heavily  used  areas.  Forage  production  and  condition  decline  in 
some  areas  is  supported  by  survey  estimates  that  are  lower  than  present 
stocking  levels;  in  some  allotments,  livestock  are  required  to  leave 
early  or  perhaps  utilize  rested  pastures  at  the  present  stocking  level. 
The  preponderance  of  invader  species  on  treated  areas  strongly  suggests 
a  decline  in  forage  condition.  The  framework  for  comparison  in  these 
areas  is  more  clear  since  most  were  originally  seeded  to  crested  wheat- 
grass  (Randolph  URA).  Determination  of  present  composition  on  the 
treated  areas  indicates  the  preponderance  of  shrubs  such  as  big  sage- 
brush and  rabbitbrush  and  suggests  a  decline.  Althouqh  no  long-term 
trend  studies  are  available,  factors  examined  to  determine  an  "apparent 
trend"  are  important  considerations  (Appendix  11).  Preliminary  examina- 
tion of  SCS  range  site  descriptions  generally  shows  that  more  shrub 
species  currently  exist  on  some  sites  than  would  be  present  at  ecolog- 
ical climax. 

Response  16-2 

Impact  analysis  was  restricted  by  the  extent  of  available  data  and 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  action.  As  stated  in  Chapter  1,  the  proposal 
is  a  plan  for  livestock  grazing  management.  At  this  time,  detailed 
aspects  relating  to  on-the-ground  management  are  not  specifically  devel- 
oped. Until  such  time  as  the  exact  locations  of  proposed  range  develop- 
ments and  vegetation  treatments  are  known,  plus  development  of  the  exact 
grazing  system,  assumptions  were  made  in  order  to  determine  the  extent 
of  potential  impacts.  The  presence  of  aata  gaps  in  soils  and  long-term 
trend  data  (for  example)  necessitates  the  development  of  a  conservative 
analysis.  As  stated  in  Chapter  3,  the  analysis  assumed  the  proposal 
would  be  implemented  as  described  and,  therefore,  impacts  would  occur. 
The  situation  regarding  sage  grouse  impacts  identified  on  page  3-53  of 
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the  draft  would  certainly  occur.  As  stated  previously  in  the  text,  the 
primary  factor  that  would  contribute  to  this  situation  would  be  the 
proposed  vegetation  treatments.  Available  literature  (see  text,  Refer- 
ences Cited)  clearly  indicates  the  importance  of  nesting,  feeding,  and 
brood  rearing  areas.  These  areas  would  not  be  totally  protected  by 
proposed  project  design  specifications  (Appendix  8)  and  impacts  would 
definitely  occur. 

The  economic  and  land  use  analyses  are  somewhat  different  out  of 
necessity.  As  stated  in  Chapter  3  INTRODUCTION,  most  impacts  would  be 
direct,  resulting  from  impacts  to  vegetation.  These  direct  impacts  and 
clearly  defined  secondary  impacts  generally  affect  the  biological  re- 
sources. But  with  economics,  direct  impacts,  such  as  an  immediate 
adjustment  in  herd  size,  are  common  but  the  majority  of  impacts  are 
secondary  or  even  tertiary,  e.g.,  the  effect  on  rancner  income  from  a 
herd  size  reduction  or  the  subsequent  effect  to  a  community.  Logically, 
the  further  an  impact  pathway  is  followed,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  predict  impacts  and  the  more  variables  are  encountered  affecting  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  an  impact.  An  added  factor  of  importance  is 
that  the  economic  portion  of  the  analysis  deals  with  people.  It  is 
difficult  at  best  to  determine  how  f^acti  person  would  respond  to  a  given 
situation.  To  develop  the  most  realistic  analysis,  these  concerns  were 
included  and  moderating  influences  considered. 

Response  16-3 

The  ES  does  not  imply  these  uses  are  necessarily  antagonistic.  The 
impact  analysis  considers  the  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on  existing 
conditions.  In  the  situation  referenced,  competition  for  available 
forage  would  occur  as  a  result  of  proposed  forage  allocations.  This 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  competitive  position  since  the  supply  of 
available  forage  is  limited. 

Response  16-4 

The  two  statements  referenced  reflect  two  different  cases  rather 
than  two  contradictions.  The  first  statement  provides  a  framework  for 
comparison.  The  literature  cited  indicates  impacts  would  be  positive  if 
precautions  were  followed.  The  second  statement  (in  the  conclusion  of 
impacts)  indicates  the  overall  result  of  the  assessment  process  which 
was  negative.  The  primary  factors  influencing  this  conclusion  were  the 
impacts  projected  for  proposed  vegetation  treatment  projects,  namely 
that  the  likelihood  of  success  and  permanence  of  any  improvement  would 
be  questionable.  Nongame  animals  would  benefit  from  project  design 
specifications,  providing  projects  were  successfully  established. 

Response  16-5 

There  is  no  assumption  that  wildlife  use  or  habitat  must  be  maxi- 
mized. The  proposed  wildlife  forage  allocation  (long  term)  is  proposed 
to  meet  future  deer  herd  demands  just  as  the  livestock  allocation  would 
meet  increasing  livestock  forage  demands.  Both  allocations  would  be 
below  maximum  for  each  forage  use  since  the  supply  of  forage  is  natur- 
ally limited.  The  multiple  use  concepts  in  the  BLM  planning  system 
further  reduced  maximizing  any  use  since  the  proposed  action  evolved 
from  the  consideration  of  land  use  conflicts  and  was  correspondingly 
modified  to  accommodate  other  land  uses.  Refer  to  this  discussion  in 
Chapter  1  and  related  Appendixes. 

Response  16-6 

The  interdependence  of  lands  was  not  overlooked;  however,  the  text 
has  been  revised  to  further  clarify  this  point  and  interrelationships 
with  other  land  ownerships  are  specifically  discussed  in  Chapter  1 
(Introduction  and  Interrelationships  section);  Chapter  2  Wildlife,  Land 
Use  (Livestock  Grazing  and  Socioeconomics  sections);  Chapter  3  Wildlife, 
(Livestock  Grazing  and  Socioeconomic  sections). 


Response  16-7 

Text  changes  have  been  made  in  Chapters  2  and  3,  Wildlife  sections, 
to  indicate  the  relationships  between  private  lands  and  deer  habitat. 
The  other  species  noted  on  private  lands  would  not  be  directly  affected 
by  the  proposed  action,  nor  is  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  BLM  to 
affect  their  management  on  private  lands.  Therefore,  impacts  to  these 
species  have  not  been  treated  in  the  ES. 

Response  16-8 

Factors  used  to  develop  various  types  of  condition  information  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  2  and  the  associated  appendixes.  This  ES  does  not 
address  other  kinds  of  condition  information  (such  as  ecological)  be- 
cause data  collection  methods  used  by  BLM  in  the  Randolph  unit  restrict- 
ed collection  of  data  to  specific  uses  of  available  resources,  e.g.,  as 
livestock  use  on  wildlife  habitat. 

Response  16-9 

Refer  to  response  16-8. 

Response  16-10 

Reference  to  density  in  this  table  is  based  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  term  is  defined  in  BLM  inventory  methods.  See  also  GLOSSARY. 

Response  16-11 

Refer  to  response  5-4.  See  also  5-6  and  5-8. 

Response  16-12 

Limitations  to  apparent  trend  data  are  discussed  in  the  revised 
text  of  Chapter  2  Vegetation,  and  Appendix  11. 

Response  16-13 

The  purpose  of  the  estimate  is  to  demonstrate  that  with  limited 

soils  data,  especially  site  specific  information,  chances  for  seeding 

success  on  a  unitwide  basis  are  very  suspect.   The  text  has  been  revised 

to  reflect  this  concern.   See  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Soils,  Vegetation 
Treatments  section. 

Response  16-14 

This  concern  has  been  recognized  and  has  been  discussed  in  Alterna- 
tive 3. 

Response  16-15 

Additional  soils  data  are  now  available  and  will  be  considered 
(refer  to  response  5-3).  Text  discussion  on  climate  has  been  revised; 
see  Chapter  2  Description  of  the  Environment,  Climate  section  and  re- 
vised Appendix  21,  table  1.   Refer  also  to  responses  2-1  and  15-1. 

Response  16-16 

Quantitative  data  are  not  available  to  establish  an  historical 
perspective.  Impact  analysis  is  based  on  the  existing  situation  and  not 
past  or  pristine  conditions.  An  accurate  record  of  adjudication  and 
previously  authorized  use  is  not  available  because  over  the  years  the 
basis  for  comparison  has  changed  as  well  as  the  method  of  documenting 
such  use.  For  example,  planning  unit  allotment  boundaries  change  or  the 
number  of  operators  varies.  The  relationship  between  grazing  districts 
(originally  established  as  a  result  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act),  to  pre- 
sent-day management  units  has  been  modified  thereby  making  it  difficult 
to  produce  a  comparable  base  that  would  be  meaningful. 

Response  16-17 

The  modifications  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  various  alterna- 
tives will  be  considered  in  the  development  of  range  management  deci- 
sions. In  addition,  the  concerns  which  have  been  expressed  will  be 
taken  into  account. 
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District  Manager,  BLM 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  this  draft 
environmental  statement. 


Sincerely, 


District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
2370  South  2300  West 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84 119 

Dear  Sir: 


GEORGE  D.  MCMILLAN- 
State  Conservationist 
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We  have  reviewed  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  .Management  Envi- 
ronmental Statement  draft  transmitted  by  your  June  1,  1979  letter.   The 
document  is  well  organized  and  well  written.   It  generally  addresses  the 
areas  where  SCS  has  concern  and  expertise.   The  following  comments 
should  assist  you  in  preparing  the  final  document: 


1.  Little  detailed  soils  information  was  available  when  the  draf 
was  prepared,  but  this  information  is  now  available  and  would  add 
.measure  of  accuracy  to  the  interpretations. 
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Present  interpretations  are  based  on  groupings  of  soils  into  range 
sites  which  bases  one  interpretation  on  another. 

2.  About  seventy  percent  of  the  planning  unit  is  private  or  state 
land.   With  cooperative  planning  and  implementation  of  needed  range 
improvement  measures,  the  proposed  seven  percent  grazing  cut  could 
be  avoided. 

3.  Research  has  shown  that  brush  management  should  be  repeated 
every  fifteen  to  twenty  years  to  prevent  reinvasion  of  brush.   The 
environmental  statement  did  not  consider  the  issue  of  future  brush 
management  on  renovated  rangeland. 

t4.   The  estimate  of  forage  production  is  based  on  occular  recon- 
naissance data  and  limited  range  clippings.   This  is  not  sufficient 
to  establish  an  accurate  trend.  _ 

[5,   The  proposed  increase  in  animal  unit  months  for  deer  would 
seriously  impact  livestock  use  on  intermingled  private  lands. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  Logan  SCS  range  conservationist's  review  of  the 
environmental  statement  is  on  file  in  this  office  to  support  the  above 
comments. 


Administrator,  SCS,  L'SDA,  Washington  D.C.  20013 

(5)  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Activities  (mail  code  A-104) 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Room  537,  West  Tower,  401  M  Street,  S.W.1 
Washington  D.C.  20460 


Soil  Conservation  Service,  State  Conservationist 

Response  17-1 

The  additional  soils  data  will  be  used  in  the  formulation  of  range 
management  decisions  and  on-the-ground  management  activities.  The  soils 
data  contained  in  the  Draft  ES  are  sufficient  to  indicate  potential 
areas  of  concern  and  establish  an  evaluation  method  for  vegetation 
treatments  (should  any  be  included  in  the  decision).  Clearly  the 
benefits  and  risks  are  discussed  in  sufficient  detail  to  adequately 
supply  the  BLM  manager  with  data  to  consider  these  projects.  Complete 
soils  data  will  be  used  when  AMPs  are  formulated  and  any  site  specific 
development  is  designed. 

Response  17-2 

The  analysis  has  been  modified  in  Chapter  3  Vegetation  to  indicate 
the  life  of  treatments  can  be  extended.  See  revised  text  in  Chapter  3 
Livestock  Forage  Condition.  Such  practices  could  also  lead  to  some 
temporary  negative  impacts  to  operators  such  as  discussed  in  ChaDter  3 
Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics,  Long-Term  Management  (Potential  Impacts 
from  Treatments). 

Response  17-3 

The  results  of  the  ocular  reconnaissance  forage  inventory  did  not 
establish  a  trend  but  give  an  estimate  of  existing  forage  production 
These  data  provide  an  initial  starting  point  to  be  followed  with  moni- 
toring and  studies  (Chapter  1). 

Response  17-4 

Text  has  been  revised  to  indicate  impacts  on  livestock  use  on 
private  lands.  See  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Land  Use,  Livestock  Grazinn 
section.   Refer  also  to  responses  7-3  and  12-1 
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AUG      I    1379 
Ref:     8W-EE 

Frank  Snell 

District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2370  South  2300  i.'est 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah     84119 

Dear  Mr.  Snell: 

The  Region  VIII  office  of  the  EPA  has  completed  Us  review 
of  Randolph  Planninq  Unit  Grazinq  ilanagement  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (DEIS)  and  offers  the  following  consents. 
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Discussion  on  the  water  quality  impacts  from  the  24  wells 
and  eight  miles  of  pipelines  should  be  included  in  the  final. 

[2.  Page  3-40  states  that  only  three  planninq  units  and  a 
portion  of  a  fourth  are  expected  to  achieve  improved  water 
quality  out  of  19  units.  We  believe  you  should  be  managing 
for  a  higher  water  quailty  improvement  ratio. 

"3.  The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  action  and  alter- 
natives should  be  discussed.  The  nronosed  action  would  cost 
$851,709  plus  $18,750  in  annual  maintenance  (1-28).  This  amount 
of  expenditure  appears  iarce  considering  "additional  forace  pro- 
duced by  successful  scecinns  would  eventually  decline  to  rre- 
treatment  levels  after  20  years"  (3-32).  Thus,  over  the  20  year 
period  the  proposed  action  would  cost  over  SI. 2  million  and  yet 

•-only  improve  forage  production  over  the  short  term.         •"" 

EPA  recommends  the  Implementation  of  alternative  3  which  would 
result  1n  less  overall  erosion.  However,  if  possible,  the  three 
year  delay  for  implementation  should  be  reduced. 

According  to  the  procedures  EPA  has  adoDted  to  rate  the  ade- 
quacy of  DEIS's,  the  DEIS  for  tne  Randolph  Planning  Unit  will  be 
listed  in  the  Federal  Register  as  ER-2.  This  means  we  have  reser- 
vations concerning  tne  environmental  effects  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  proposed  action  as  described  in  tne  draft  E1S.  Y;e   believe  that 
our  areas  of  concern  should  be  addressed  in  the  final  EIS  and  suggest 
the  implementation  of  alternative  3. 


cerely  yours, 

Alan  Merson 

Regional  Administrator 
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U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Denver,  Colorado 

Response  18-1 

See  revised  text,  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Water  Quality,  Lonq-Term 
Impacts  section. 

Response  18-2 

The  analysis  in  Chapter  3  addresses  impacts  from  an  action  which 
at  this  time,  is  considered  to  be  a  proposal.  Several  of  the  primary 
factors  that  contribute  to  reduced  water  quality  (impacts  from  vegeta- 
tion treatment  and  increased  forage  utilization)  couid  be  modified 
thereby  reducing  water  quality  impacts  (Chapter  8,  Alternative  3)  In 
addition,  AMP  development  that  considers  soils  data  in  the  design  and 
location  of  proposed  vegetation  treatments  would  also  reduce  impacts 
from  those  levels  projected  for  the  proposed  action. 

Response  18-3 

An  accurate  discussion  of  cost  effectiveness  is  not  possible  until 
AMP  development  would  occur  and  the  exact  location  of  projects  costs 
and  benefits  determined.   Additionally,  other  benefits  beside  livestock 
forage  would  figure  into  the  cost  effectiveness  of  any  proposal 
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Mr.  Frank  Snell 

District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2370  South  2300  West 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT   841M 

Dear  Mr.  Snell: 

We  would  like  to  commend  your  people  on  the  fine  way  they  have  handled 
themselves  and  the  public  meetings  in  Randolph. 

The  public  has  had  a  good  chance  to  make  comment  and  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Randolph  Environmental  Statement. 

After  considering  the  document,  we  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments:  _ 

We  feel  the  data  used  for  the  range  study  was  collected  at  a  very  poor 
time  during  a  very  severe  drought  which  still  is  continuing  in  Rich  County. 
This  information  cculd  not  reflect  accurately  the  range  condition  nor  the 
management  carried  on  by  the  permittees. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  comments  from  ranchers  about  wildlife.   It  is  fe 
the  draft  is  biased  towards  wildlife  and,  particularly,  big  game  to  the  point 
of  increasing  wildlife  at  the  expense  of  the  cattle  rancher.   Wildlife  must 
receive  consideration,  but  should  De  secondary  to  the  welfare  ot  the  individual 
rancher. 
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If  the  EIS  is  implemented  as  written, 
in  allotments  plus  delays  in  turnout  dates 
is  to  force  the  ranchers  to  hold  cattle  lo 
hay  meadows.  This  will  cause  a  reduction 
possible  health  problems  with  the  livestoc 
in  allotments,  will  force  many  individuals 
there  will  be  a  much  greater  iinpact  on  the 
EIS.  If  half  of  the  operations  will  be  af 
of  business  due  to  the  time  margin  a  cattl 
will  affect  schools,  businesses,  and  the 


there  would  be  drastic  reductions 
The  first  problem  this  will  cause - 
nger  on  their  private  lands,  mostly 

in  their  hay  production  as  well  as 
.   This,  combined  with  the  reduction 
out  of  business  completely.   We  feel 
community  than  is  reflected  in  the 

fected,  half  of  them  could  be  out 
operation  runs  on.   This,  in  turn, 

ominunity  in  a  detrimental  way. 
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As  a  conservation  or£anizat ion,  we  strive  to  support  the  improvement^ 
of  the  natural  resources  in  our  county.   The  protection  of  our  ranr.cland  is 
a  major  priority.   It  is  the  basis  of  our  community  and  Livelihood. 

We  feel  there  is  a  lot  of  improvement  which  could  be  done  on  the  range 
and  must  be  to  continue  to  preserve  both  our  resources  and  our  community. 

But  we  feel  this  can  be  done  through  better  cooperation  and  planning 
between  the  private  and  federal  lands  without  serious  reductions  in  use  and 
the  adverse  effects  to  individual  operators  and  our  community. 

Sincere ly, 


^yUx^J  "&.    ^**^v^.  ^/- 


Simeon  Weston 
Chairman 

Simeon  Weston 
Norman  Weston 
Bill  Hopkin 
Howard  Lamborn 
Arthur  Argyle 
Gale  Mckinnon 
Francis    Frazier 

Rich  Soil    Conservation  District 

Response  19-1 

Refer  to  comments  contained  in  letter  15  from  Mr.  Gregg  Simonds  and 
responses  15-1  and  15-2  thereto. 

Response  19-2 

The  interrelationship  between  wildlife  and  livestock  grazing  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  2.  The  analysis  has  been  revised  to  indicate  more 
clearly  the  possible  impacts  to  wildlife  and  livestock  grazing  resulting 
from  the  proposed  action  Isee  response  7-3).  Refer  to  text  changes, 
Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Land  Use,  Livestock  Grazing  section. 

Response  19-3 

To  the  extent  information  is  available,  the  effects  oi»  delaying 
turn-on  and  impacts  to  the  community  are  discussed  in  the  revised  text, 
Chapter  3  Land  Use  (Livestock  Grazing)  and  Socioeconomic  sections.  The 
effects  of  range  management  decisions  on  individual  operators  and  the 
community  will  receive  consideration.  For  additional  information,  refer 
to  responses  7-5,  7-9,  and  24-2. 
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STATE  OF  UTAH 

Scott  M.  Matheson 

Governor 

Kent  Briggs 

State  Planning  Coordinator 


Division  of  Policy  and  Planning  Coord 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Secli 
Lorayne  Tempest.  Assistant  State  Planning 
124  State  Capitol 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 
533-4981 
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Mr.    William  Leavell 

Acting   Director 

Bureau   of   Land  Management 

U.S.    Department   of    the    Interior 

Salt  Lake   District   Office 

2370   South   2300   West 

Salt  Lake   City.^Utah   »84iy> 

Dear  Mr^lieavell:  faAAAS 
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SUBJECT: 


Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  Management 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  State  Application 
Identifier  Number  790608018 


Enclosed  please  find  the  comments  of  the  Utah  State 

Environmental  Coordinating  Committee  (TXC)  on  the  Randolph 

Planning  Unit  Grazing  Management  Environmental  Statement 

Draft.  "The  ECC  met  en  July  26,  1979  and  adopted  these 

comments  at  that  tine. 

-  * 

The  Committee  would  like  to  forward  for  your  considera 
tion  a  modified  version  of  Alternative  C;  Reduction  of 
Adverse  Impacts  to  the  Proposed  Action.   More  detailed  com- 
ments are  included  in  the  following  pages  to  support  this 
recommendation.   Thank  you  for  considering  these  comments. 


Sincerely^ 

Kent  Briggs 
State  Planning 


Coordinator 


KB  :  cmj 
Enclosure 


Part  One: 

Part  Two: 

Part  Three: 

Part  Four: 


STATE  OF  UTAH 

ENVIRONMENTAL  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 

ON   THE 

RANDOLPH  E.l.S.  DRAFT 

Comment  on  Draft  Objectives 
Comment  on  Alternative  Proposals 
Comment  en  Other  Concerns 
Detailed  Comments  by  Page 


Comment  on  Draft  Objectives 

The  Randcvph  Unit  DES  Is  a  rather  complete  description  of  present  range 
conditions.   It  adequately  describes  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  management 
programs  for  each  allotment.   The  proposed  objectives  to  (1)  ".  .  .  overcome 
existing  problems  in  livestock  forage  condition  and  production,  wildlife 
habitat  and  watershed  condition"  and  (2)  ".  .  .  to  maintain  these  areas  in 
good  resource  condition"  are  valid,  in  light  of  the  existing  habitat  con- 
ditions, and  are  committed  to  the  congressionally  mandated  responsibilities 
outlined  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Kaaa g ement  Act  of  1976.   Section 
102.  (a)(3)  of  this  act  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  public  lands — 

...  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  will  protect  the  quality  of 
scientific,  scenic,  historical,  ecological,  environmental, 
air  and  atmospheric,  water  resource,  and  archeological  values; 
that,  where  appropriate,  will  preserve  and  protect  certain 
public  lands  in  their  natural  condition;  that  Mill  provide  food 
and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  domestic  animals;  and  that 
will  provide  for  outdoor  recreation  and  human  occupancy  and  use. 

The  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  also  mandates  that  regulations  and 
plans  for  the  protection  of  public  land  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
be  promptly  developed  (Section  102.  (a)(ll).   The  phrase  "areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern"  means  areas  within  the  public  lands  where  sDecial 

.  .  .  management  attention  is  required  (when  such  areas  are 
developed  or  used  or  where  no  development  is  required)  to  protect 
and  prevent  irreparable  damage  to  important  historic,  cultural, 
or  scenic  values,  fish  and  wildlife  resources  or   other  natural 
systems  or  processes,  or  to  protect  life  and   safety  from 
natural  hazards. 
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The  Division  has  traditionally  identified  critical  deer  winter  ranges,  sage 
grouse  strutting-bresding  complexes  and  riparian  habitats  as  "areas  of  critical 
enviror-ental  concern."  The  DES  acknowledged  the  depleted  environmental 
quality  of  such  areas  within  the  planning  unit  and  proposed  naRa?e"aent  plans 
to  ".  .  .  aaintsin  these  areas  in  good  resource  condition."   These  objectives 
are  valid  and  adequately  address  wildlife  habitat  needs;  unfortunately,  tne 
proposed  ection  de?s  not  fulfill  the  objectives,  conform  with  the  congressional 
mandate  outlined  in  Section  102.  (a)(S)  and  102.  (a)(ll),  or  support  the 
Banagecent  philosophy  of  the  5LH  as  emphasized  by  Berklund  (19(5)  and  Koenmgs 
(1976). 

The  proposal  itself  outlines  the  inadequacy  of  each  management  program. to 
address  objectives.   The  initial  proposed  action — 

would  not  maintain  or  improve  the  condition  of  critical 
desr  winter  range;  would  not  maintain  existing  deer  forage 
production  (3,-35  AlT-is)  and  would  not  maintain  or  improve  sage 
grouse  habitat  condition. 

Long-term  proposed  actions  would  allocate — 


0 


wildlife  an  additional  2,365  rood  quality  AUM ' s  after  seed- 
ing nature.   However,  the  treatments  would  produce  major  deer 
forage  shortages  for  2  to  5  years  en  65.137  acres.   During  this 
period,  deer  would  over  use  the  untreated  acres  and  malnutrition     ^^^^ 
and  starvation  could  occur.   Vegetation  treatments  would  cause      f     "N 
major  reductions  or  removal  of  seven  known  sage  grouse  populations,  f  o   1 
Livestock  overutilization  of  meadow  and  riparian  areas,  essential   V J 
for  sage  grouse  production,  could  produce  a  decline  of  all  17        >^«^ 


for  sage  grouse  pi 

known  sage  grouse  populations. 


and  SCS  in  issuing 


The  Division  recently  (April  1,  1979)  joined  the  SLK ,  USFS 
a  ir,=mo  reaffirming  the  value  of  the  sage  grouse  guidelines  and  directing  range 
and  wildlife  managers  to  apply  the  guidelines  in  an  innovative  and  positive 
manner  with  the  goal  of  not  only  protecting  but,  where  possible,  improving  s.-ige 
ouse  habitat.  '  This  understanding  between  the  Division  and  Pu",  mandates 

agination  of  alternate  grazing  systems. 


grou 


Q  grouse,  several  ot 
include  forest  gro 
rabbits.  These  sp 
reptiles  and  anphi 


pecies,  along  with  raptors 


ngs'ae  birds  and  mamnals,  and 


s'should  be  discussed  in  the  wildlife  section,  pages  2-3^ 


'-through  Z-'iS. 


Comment  on  Alternative  Proposals 

The  Randolph  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  is  located  entirely  in 
Rich  County  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Utah.  Agriculture  has  been  the  chief 
industry  since  Rich  County  was  settled  in  1870. 

The  Randolph  EIS  has  been  made  with  a  very  limited  data  base.  Xany  of 
the  assessments  are  based  on  one  survey  which  is  highly  qualitative  and 
therefore  vulnerable  to  a  high  degree  of  subjectivity.  Capacity  estimates 
obtained  are  valid  only  at  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted  and  are  properly 
used  only  as  a  starting  point  in  management.  In  the  Randolph  area  the  survey 

.was  made  during  or  just  following  a  serious  drought  leading  to  distorted  data.. 

"Continuous  studies  such  as  actual  use,  climate  analysis,  condition  and  trend 
analysis,  utilization  and  production  studies  are  necessary  to  follow-up  and 
adjust  initial  carrying  capacity  estimates.   It  is  only  with  these  sources  of 
site-specific  information  that  actual  impacts  of  use  can  be  defined  accurately. 
This  information  was  not  available  at  the  time  the  draft  EIS  was  written  leading 
.to  generalization  of  the  data. 

Another  problem  encountered  with  the  Randolph  EIS,  it  is  incomplete 
because  it  fails  to  consider  or  address  the  possible  negative  economic  im- 
pact resulting  from  an  impending  decision  to  cut  back  the  existing  grazing 
allocation  and  to  push  the  turn-out  date  back  to  June  1,  1979.  It  states  on 
page  1-1  that  the  EIS  "completed  by  the  BLM  has  been  prepared  to  analyze  the 
impacts  upon  the  people  and  the  environment  of  Rich  County  as  a  result  of 
implementing  grazing  recommendations  for  the  Randolph  planning  unit."  It 

[then  states  on  page  3-70-72  that  since  there  is  no  data  available  the  possible 





ID 

I 
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-economic  effects  of  holding  cattle  for  two  weeks  on  base  property 

there  could  be  no  "specific  projection  made  at  this  time  as  to  how 

this  action  would  affect  the  small  farmers  viability."   This  also 

stands  true  for  the  medium  and  large  rancher.   The  statement  is 

incomplete  because  it  doesn't  analyze  the  impact  on  "the  People" 

.of  Ri  ch  County . 

The    position    of    the    Utah    State    Environmental    Coordinating 
Committee       is       that       the    most    acceptable    alternative    would    be    a 
modified    version    of    alternative    C,    Reduction    of    Adverse    Impacts 
to    the    Proposed    Action.     Generally,    it    seems    unnecessary    that 
certain    a  ttachmen  t  s    such    as    stream    fencing    and    livestock    utilization 
restrict-on    (AUM    reduction    and    later    turnout    date)    be    attached    to 
this    alternative    since    the    basic    objective    of    this    approach    is    to 
identify    problems    and    build    a    data    base    concerning    current    levels 
of    use.         The    four    major    modifications    in    Alternative    C    could 
be    as    follows: 


1.  Fence   37.75   miles   of   aquatic/riparian    areas    as   proposed    in   Alternative    52 
Fences    should    not    exceed    12"    in    height    and    should    be    woven    wire    in    sheep 
allotments   and    four-strand    barbed   wire    in   cattle    allotments.      This    is    a 
necessity    to    protect    the    fisheries    and    the    critical    areas    for   sage   grouse 
brood    as   well    as    a   great   diversity   of   other   wildlife. 

2.  Ho  habitat   manipulations    on    deer   winter    ranges    or   sage    grouse    use    areas. 
Manipulations    would    result    in    further    deterioration   of    preferred    and 
necessary   browse    species    essential    to    the    survival   of    these   species. 

3.  Implement    spring    livestock    grazing    C no    later    than    July    1)    in    order    to 
utilize    grass    species    to    re:!uce    competition    with    browse    species    so 
critically   needed   by   wintering   deer    and   sage    grouse. 

1.      The    Middle    Ridge    Allotment    be    retained    in    public    ownership.       Even    though    it 
nay   be    expensive    to    manage,     it    contains    prime    wildlife    habitat    and    should 
be   managed    by    BLH   on    a   multiple-use    basis. 

*  This  modification  is  proposed  if  and  only  if  fencing  is 
decided  to  be  the  appropriate  action. 
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The  modified  approach  suggested  focuses  on  initiation  of  a  three  year 
data  gathering  effort  and  includes  the  following  key  ingredients. 

1.  Make  no  adjustrents  in  grazing  preference  except  when  necessary  to 
dispose  of  land  or  other  exclusion  until  the  results  of  the  three  year  study 
can  be  studied. 

2.  Initiate  necessary  studies  to  determine  trend  livestock  utilization, 
climate  information  and  other  studies  that  would  determine  what  is  needed  on 
the  Randolph  planning  unit. 

3.  Increase  supervision  of  range  use  so  actual  wildlife  and  livestock 
use  can  be  determined. 

4.  Develop  and  implement  range  development  and  management  plans  for 
allotments  based  on  site-specific  opportunities  and  needs. 

5.  Allow  range  development  to  be  undertaken  that  enhance  future  range 
development  and  management.  This  could  include  water  development,  brush  con- 
trol and  if  necessary  reseeding  with  grasses  and  shrubs. 

Increased  range  improvement  is  the  key  to  increasing  both  livestock  and 
wildlife  production  and  insuring  that  both  livestock  and  wildlife  forage  be 
available. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  year  study  the  studies  should  be  evaluated  and 
adjustments  should  be  made  en  the  actual  trend,  tong  range  studies  should 
continue  on  a  mare  practical  interval  (5-10  years)  to  insure  the  trend  con- 
tinues on  an  upward  basis. 

If  the  plan  briefly  outlined  above  were  carried  out,  it  would  help  insure 
that  no  unnecessary  adjustment  would  likely  occur.  This  will  improve  the 
range  without  causing  undue  hardship  on  the  local  ranchers. 
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Comment  on  Other  Concerns 

Another  of  our  major  concerns  is  that  1Q76  post-hunt  esti  nates  were  us 
ie.rive  forage  allocations  rather  than  the  oat i nun  number  estimates  has 
nventory  of  winter  ranges.  In  the  DES,  the  ELM  used  the  optimum  numb 
estimates  (which  are  near  present  post-season  population  levels)  as  pr^ 
future  population  levels.  Undoubtedly,  their  program  will  be  a  succes 
present  population  levels  are  near  what  the  proposal  will  attempt  to  p 
the  future!  However,  they  put  the  blame  for  overutilization  on  wildli 
^iave  to  overutilize  preferred  species  or  suffer  froai  malnutrition,  sin 
'available  preferred  species  have  been  obligated  to  livestock.  All  AUH 
allocated  to  deer  and  sage  grouse  are  for  less  desirable  and  less  pala 
species.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  BLM  would  allocate  all  bitterbrus 
on  critical  deer  winter  range  to  livestock  and  graze  the  bitterbrush  t 
proper  use  limit  before  deer  move  onto  their  winter  ranges. 


Management  practices  and  proposed  treatments 


ould  decrease  brush  and  forbs  and_ 

d  " 


•^"STincrease  grasses  on  nost  units.   BLM  claims  this  will  increase  deer    forage  an 
§  Aprovida  AUM's  for    antelope.   V?  doubt  they  can  provide  372  AUM's  of  antelope 

f   I   /   fforage  to  build  an  antelope  herd  with  their  proposed  management  plan.   About 
^   V.  ^^the  tine  an  antelope  herd  is  established,  the  range  will  start  to  deteriorate 
0">        _ to  the  present  condition. 

he  proposed  management  and  treatment  projects  will  probably  eliminate  sa 
rouse  on  the  planning  unit.   Sage  grouse  winter  habitat  is  essentially  th 
sme  as  antelope  winter  habitat;  therefore,  antelope  would  suffer  also. 

The  ES  quite  frankly  admits  that  the  proposed  grazing  will  cause  substa 
iecline  in  water  and  fish  habitat  qualities,  with  subsequent  reductions 
lopulations.  Only  3.0  of  35.5  stream  riles  would  be  improved  to  the  extent 
that  native  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout  can  be  reintroduced.  Considering 
that  th?  ES  text  and  appendices  so  completely  describe  and  document  the 
predicted  fishery  degradation  incident  to  the  proposed  rearrangement  plan,  it 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  fallacy  of  KEPA  as  passed  in  19&9-  Now  that 
the  paperwork  (draft  ES)  adequately  assesses  the  environmental  degradation  of 
an  action,  the  action  agency  (BLK)  can  proceed  promptly  with  the  destruction. 


specific  comments: 

Pg.   1-12,  Table  1-5 — 60,115  acres  to  be  sprayed  (we  presume  sagebrush)  is 
excessive  in  view  of  what  has  already  been  sprayed  and  the  lack  of 
deer  winter  range  and  decreasing  sage  grouse  habitat  in  Rich  County. 


Pg.   1-21,  3rd  paragraph— An  additional  11,913  AUM's  of  livestock  forage 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  wildlife,  namely  deer  and  sage  grouse. 


] 


Initial  action  would  result  in  £o_nti_nu 
ES  area.   BLM  would  los 


habitat  on  th 

of  riparian  habitat  through  disposal  of  the 


d  decline  on  27  miles  of  riparian 
management  opportunities  on  1.75  miles 
iddle  Ridge  Allotment. 


In  the  long-term,  habitat  value  and  condition  (for  trout)  would  continue  to 
decline  on  25-25  miles  of  riparian  habitat,  of  which  11.75  stream  miles  are 
potentially  suitable  habitat  for  the  Bonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat  trout. 

From  an  overall  examination  of  the  document,  foregoing  comments  and  specific 
comments  that  follow,  we  strongly  urge  the  BLM  to  adopt  Alternative  A3. 
Reduction  of  Adverse  Impacts  to  the  Proposed  Action,  with  four  major  changes. 


Pg.   1-21,  Vegetation  treatment — The  statement  indicates  that  spraying  and 
burning  will  increase  forage  for  deer,  which  is  highly  questionable. 
It  S3ys  nothing  about  sage  grouse  which  are  certainly  going  to  suffer 
tremendously  if  they  spray  and  burn  65,187  acres  of  sagebrush.   Any 
sagebrush  eradication  should  conform  to  standards  specified  by  the 
guidelines  mentioned  earlier. 


1-27,  last  paragraph — V/e  cannot  visualize  a  s 
browse  species  by  1 ivestock  could  possibly  be 
habitat,  especially  on  deer   winter  range. 


ituation  where  hedging  on 
of  benefit  to  wildlife 

•  ] 


1-31  &  1-32 — Ho  mention  is  made  about  provisions  for  sage  grouse 

Chapter  1,  pg .  1-11 — The  proposal  states  that  wildlife  AUM's  are  going  to  "" 
be  increased  from  3,J:35  to  35,793,  and  it  talks  primarily  about  deer. 
We  cannot  imagine  how  this  can  be  accomplished  by  converting  65,137 
acres  of  sagebrush  to  grass  by  burning  and  spraying.   Little,  if 
anything,  is  said  about  sage  grouse  which  are  certainly  going  to  be 
detrimentally  impacted. 

2-14  thru  pg.  2-28.  Vegetation  Condi t ion--Everythi ng  is  based  on 
livestock  forage  and  is  rated  accordingly. 

3-20--V.'e  see  no  reason  why  deer  should  be  delegated  lowest  priority. 
Deer  should  be  given  equal  consideration  with  sheep  and  cattle  in 

allocating  forage. 

Pg.   3-21,  2nd  paragraph— Deer  were  allocated  forage  based  solely  on 
sagebrush,  and  the  proposed  action  proposes  spraying  and  burning 
sagebrush. 

Pg.   3-22,  2nd  paragraph — Livestock  reductions  should  be  made  to  bring 
forage  utilization  to  proper    use  while  allowing  for  deer. 

Pg.   3-2^,  2nd  paragraph—Conversion  from  sagebrush  to  grass  is  completely 
unacceptable  in  critical  deer  winter  range  areas  and  sage  grouse 

habitat. 


Con  t i  nued 
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Pg.   3-30  &  3-31,  Table  3-7--On  every  allotment  except  3,  excluding  those 

proposed  for  disposal,  forbs  and  shrubs  will  decrease  to  the  detriment 
of  deer  and  sage  grouse. 

Pg.   3-^3,  last  paragraph — The  proposed  initial  action  is  not  acceptable 
from  a  wildlife  standpoint. 

Pg.   3-^9,  last  paragraph — The  proposed  vegetation  treatments  are  unaccept- 
able from  standpoint  of  deer. 

Pg.   3-53,  1st  paragraph — Proposed  vegetation  treatments  are  unacceptable 
from  standpoint  of  sage  grouse. 


LITERATURE  CITED 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review  and  ccm-ent  on  this  program.   If  we  can 
be  of  further  assistance,  please  contact  us  as  appropriate. 


Utah  State  Planning  Coordinator 

Response  20-1 

Refer  to  the  introduction  to  Chapter  2  and  the  Wildlife  section 
itself.  An  effort  was  made  during  preliminary  impact  assessment  stages 
(in  the  MFP  and  ES)  to  reduce  the  volume  of  this  chapter  by  focusing 
attention  on  items  that  would  be  either  most  significantly  (or  directly) 
impacted  or  are  required  to  provide  a  basis  of  understanding.  The 
discussion  in  the  riparian  areas  and  small  mammals  sections  in  Chapter  2 
generally  discusses  other  wildlife  of  concern. 

Response  20-2 

Results  obtained  from  recent  range  surveys  and  other  range  studies 
were  used  to  develop  a  proposed  initial  stocking  level  (Appendix  6). 
Chapter  1  discusses  how  this  would  be  proposed  to  be  implemented. 
Basically,  Chapter  1  discusses  the  fact  that  the  initial  capacity  esti- 
mates are  a  starting  point  for  future  management.  Concurrent  monitoring 
and  studies  are  also  proposed  in  Chapter  1.  The  results  of  such  studies 
would  also  affect  future  adjustments  in  management  activities.  For 
additional  information,  refer  to  responses  7-4  and  15-2. 

Response  20-3 

These  studies  are  proposed  in  Chapter  1.  They  would  be  conducted 
concurrently  with  the  implementation  of  the  initial  action.  The  valid- 
ity of  baseline  information  is  discussed  where  appropriate  in  Chapter  2 
(Soils  and  Vegetation  sections). 

Response  20-4 

Text  has  been  revised  to  indicate  the  effects  of  delaying  spring 
turn-on.  See  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Land  Use  (Livestock  Grazing  section), 
and  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics  (Small  Scale  Rancher  section). 

Response  20-5 

The  proposed  forage  allocation  was  based  on  the  most  recent  data 
available.  However,  subsequent  to  the  development  of  the  proposal  and 
analysis  of  impacts,  it  was  learned  that  the  1976  post  season  estimates 
(used  in  the  proposed  allocation  of  present  deer  forage)  were  outdated 
and,  in  fact,  present  deer  herds  are  rapidly  approaching  and  possibly 
surpassing  optimum  herd  levels  (used  in  the  proposed  allocation  of 
future  deer  forage).  The  fact  that  population  estimates  are  low  has 
been  included  in  revised  text  Chapter  2  Wildlife.  The  discussion  of 
impacts  to  deer  in  Chapter  3  Wildlife  has  been  revised  to  address  the 
possible  consequences  of  an  underal location  of  deer  forage. 

Response  20-6 

The  analysis  places  no  blame  on  wildlife  but  discusses  the  impacts 
that  would  occur  from  the  proposed  forage  allocation.  The  analysis  does 
not  indicate  that  a_M  forage  allocated  to  deer  would  be  composed  of  less 
desirable  species  (Chapter  3,  Vegetation),  nor  does  it  indicate  all 
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forage  available  to  sage  grouse  would  consist  of  less  desirable  species. 
Deer  did,  however,  receive  third  priority  in  the  proposed  allocation  of 
available  forage  (Appendix  6). 

Response  20-7  . 

The  seed  mixture  and  target  plant  compositions  of  proposed  vegeta- 
tion treatments  would  be  required  to  favor  wildlife,  especially  deer. 
This  is  discussed  in  the  land  treatment  section  in  Chapter  1,  Appendix 
3,  and  table  1-3.  The  analysis  of  impacts  in  Chapter  3  Wildlife  and 
increase  in  deer  forage  would  be  expected. as  a  result  of  proposed  vege- 
tation treatments.  The  analysis  of  impacts  to  antelope  (Wildlife, 
Chapter  3)  addresses  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  372  AUHs  proposed  for 
antelope  allocation  would  be  available. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  antelope  r»eintroduc- 
tion  (Chapter  1)  on  public  lands  has  not  occurred  yet;  therefore,  no 
direct  impacts  to  antelope  populations  would  be  expected. 

Response  20-8  , 

The  analysis  does  not  indicate  an  elimination  of  sage  grouse,  it 
does,  however,  indicate  a  reduction  in  sage  grouse  populations  and 
habitat  would  occur  under  the  proposed  action.  Although  habitat  would 
decline  in  most  allotments,  habitat  condition  would  remain  in  the  same 
condition  class  as  present  (table  3-11).  Currently,  a  sage  grouse  study 
is  being  conducted  by  BLM  in  Rich  County.  Data  from  this  study  will  be 
used  in  the  design  of  any  vegetation  treatments. 

Antelope  reintroductions  onto  public  lands  (Chapter  1)  have  not 
taken  place,  therefore,  no  direct  impact  to  antelope  could  occur  until 
management  decisions  are  implemented  and  reintroduction  occurs. 

Response  20-9 

Impacts  to  water  quality  are  summarized  in  table  3-9  and  the  con- 
clusion section.  The  analysis  does  not  indicate  there  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  water  quality.  In  fact,  no  estimate  was  made  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  projected  impacts.  What  was  indicated  are  the 
stream  areas  affected  and  the  expected  secondary  impacts  (positive  or 
negative)  that  may  occur  as  a  result  of  impacts  to  other  resources 
(primarily  vegetation  and  soils).  Ihe  analysis  of  impacts  to  riparian 
vegetation  (Chapter  3)  indicates  that  vegetation  in  areas  proposed  for 
protective  fencing  would  improve  while  other  areas  would  not  change. 
The  analysis  of  fisheries  impacts  indicates  fish  habitat  condition  on 
all  fenced  areas  would  improve  and  conditions  on  other  areas  would  not 
chlnge.  The  analysis  also  states  that  3.0  miles  of  habitat  would  im- 
prove sufficiently  to  make  reintroduction  of  cutthroat  trout  feasible. 
However,  there  were  only  14.75  miles  that  are  potentially  suitable 
habitat.   Refer  to  Chapter  3  for  more  details. 


Analysis  of  Impacts  (Chapter  8)  for  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  3  indi- 
cate additional  stream  mileage  would  be  protected  and  would,  therefore, 
provide  suitable  habitat  for  cutthroat  reintroduction. 

Response  20-10 

The  proposed  action  allocates  forage  in  the  long  term  to  both 
livestock  and  wildlife.  The  proposed  allocation  of  11,913  AUMs  to 
livestock  would  be  available  from  vegetation  treatments.  However,  deer 
would  also  be  allocated  8,819  AUHs  from  proposed  vegetation  treatments. 
Refer  to  tables  1-2,  and  1-4.  For  information  concerning  who  would  qet 
available  forage  and  how  the  actual  forage  allocation  would  be  made, 
refer  to  response  10-6.  For  the  purpose  of  proposed  treatments  and 
design  modifications  for  wildlife,  refer  to  responses  14-2  and  20-7. 

Response  20-11 

Impacts  to  sage  grouse  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  3  Wild- 
life. Standards  specified  in  the  sage  grouse  guidelines  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  development  of  range  management  decisions. 

Response  20-12 

This  situation  was  cited  as  an  example  in  Chapter  1.  Data  contain- 
ed in  Vallentine  (1971)  and  the  Society  for  Range  Management  (1977) 
indicate  in  some  instances  (light)  pruning  or  grazing  of  selecx  browse 
species  (at  the  proper  time)  increased  forage  production  of  individual 
species.  Additionally,  Tueller  and  Tower  (1979)  indicated  browsing 
increased  twig  numbers  and  forage  production  (providing  utilization  is 
judicious  and  at  the  proper  time). 

Response  20-13 

Text  has  been  revised;  see  Chapter  1  Interrelationships,  Utah 
Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  section. 

Response  20-14 

The  proposed  forage  allocations  (Appendix  6)  would  be  based  on 
maximum  allocation  of  50  to  60  percent  of  current  annual  production  (for 
nearly  all  plants).  It  has  been  assumed  in  the  development  of  the 
proposed  action  that  forage  needs  for  small  animals,  birds,  etc.  would 
be  adequately  accommodated  by  the  residual  forage  not  allocated. 

Vegetation  treatments  are  not  proposed  to  change  sagebrush  ranges 
entirely  to  grass  (refer  to  response  20-7).  Certain  sage  grouse  needs 
were  considered  in  the  design  of  proposed  range  developments  (Appendixes 
3  and  8).  The  analysis  indicates  sage  grouse  would  be  impacted  by  the 
proposal.   Refer  to  Wildlife  section  in  Chapter  3. 
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Uniteo  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

forest  service 

324   25th  Street 

Ogdcn,    UT   84401 


1920 


August  1,  1979 


® 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Snell 
District  Onager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
2370  South  2300  West 
LSalt  Lake  City,  UT  84119 

Dear  Mr.  Snell: 


Reference  is  made  to  your  June  1  letter  requesting  our  review  and  comments 
on  the  draft  environmental  statement  for  the  Randolph  Grazing  Management 
Program. 

We  have  received  conments  from  the  Range  Management  and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Staffs  in  the  Regional  Office  as  well  as  from  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  Supervisor's  Office  and  the  Ogden  Ranger  District  on  that  Forest. 
All  comments  have  been  consolidated  into  this  reply. 

Following  are  the  comments  from  the  Forest  Service,  Intermountain  Region, 
by  chapter  headings: 

Chapter  1  -  Description  of  the  Proposed  Action 

A.   Purpose  and  Objectives 

Management  objectives  concerning  the  maintenance,  improvement,  and 
protection  of  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat,  critical  deer  winter 
range,  livestock  forage  requirements,  and  sage  grouse  habitat  are 
not  met  by  the  proposed  action.   Implementation  will  result  in  the 
intensification  of  existing  downward  trends  in  habitat  condition. 
Major  declines  in  deer  and  sage  grouse  populations  would  result. 


We  question  if  objective  58,  page  1-6,  Is  measurable — assuming  800 
lbs.  air  dry  forage  per  At.:,  an  increase  of  33  AL'M's  spread  over 
115,561  acres,  would  amount  to  an  increased  production  of  0.25  lbs. 
of  forage  per  acre.   We  know  of  no  me thodology  precise  enough  to 
^obtain  forage  measurements  of  this  accuracy.  « 


We  do  not  understand  the  rationale  of  Table  1-4,  page  1-10,  where, 
under  the  existing  situation,  total  available  deer  AL'M's  are  27,482, 
leurrent  deer  use  is  8,513  AUM's,  but  the  initial  allocation  for  deer 
lis  8,435  AUM's.   One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  proposal  is  to 
significantly  increase  the  forage  allocation  for  deer,  yet  the 
initial  allocation  Is  for  less  deer  AL'M's  than  that  currently 
utilized. 
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Initial  Action  (and  Its  Implementation) 

Page  1-13.   A  discussion  of  the  date  livestock  are  allowed  to 
enter  an  allotment  is  presented  in  the  second  paragraph.   There 
has  been  an  historical  nrofclea  Involving  livestock  movement  dates 
from  some  BLM  allotments  to  adjacent  National  Forest  allotments. 
Cattle  have,  In  some  years  of  cold,  late  spring  weather,  been 
forced  to  remain  on  3LM  allotments  In  excess  of  their  season  due  to 
the  Forest  allotments  not  being  readv  to  graze. 

This  "stacking  up"  of  cattle  on  the  BLM  has  created  problems  for 
all  concerned— permittees,  BLM,  and  Forest  Service.   We  believe  the 
change  to  "turn  on,  based  on  range  readiness"  will  help  resolve 
some  of  the  problems  associated  with  movement  of  cattle  between  the 
BLM  and  National  Forest  allotments. 

Under  intensive  rest  rotation  management,  range  readiness  (pheno- 
logical  development)  is  not  the  pr::ne  criteria  for  determining  the 
opening  date  of  the  grazir.g  season.   The  normal  criteria  is  the   . 
amount  of  forage  that  Is  expected  to  be  available  in  the  first 
pasture.   Depending  or.  the  treatments  outlined  in  the  svstem   the 
normal  sequence  is  to  hold  the  livestock  in  the  first  pasture  until 

_the  second  pasture  is  ready  to  be  grazed.  It  anpears  'the  proposed  " 
system  Is  attempting  to  mask  the  criteria  normally  used  on  a  season- 
long  grazing  system  (range  readiness  of  the  first  pasture)  with  a 

_rest  rotation  system. 

The  permittees  are  greatly  concerned  about  any  change  in  turn-on 
dates  on  the  BLM  which  would  result  in  the  livestock  having  to 
remain  on  their  hay  fields  anv  later  in  the  spring.   Early  spring 
grazing  use  on  their  hay  fields  results  in  lower  production  of  hay. 
The  same  physiological  principles  apply  to  the  -jalatable  «rass 
species  on  BLM  and  "ational  Forest  allotments  as  to  irrirated  hay 
fields— early  spring  use  results  in  low-vigor  in  the  grasses  and 
less  total  volume  of  forage  produced.   Public  ranges  must  b»  utilized 
at  the  proper  ti^e  and  degree  if  they  are  to  also  meet  the  needs  of 
other  resources  and  their  uses. 

C.   Interrelationships 


o 


We  feel  this  section  should  be  expanded  to  point  out  onpor tuni ties 
which  exist  tor  Coordinated  Management  of  :>.angoiands  between  BLM 
and  Forest  Service  grazing  allotments  as  provided  for  in  the 
January  1975  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
The  Experimental  Stewardship  Program  established  bv  the  Public 
Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978,  P.L.  95-514,  which  has  already 
been  presented  to  the  permittees  tor  their  consideration,  should 
also  be  discussed  as  an  alternative  for  coordination. 
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Chapter  3  -  Environmental  Impacts  of  the  Proposed  Action 

We  judge  the  proposed  action  to  have  many  adverse  effects  to  wildlife 
with  few  apparent  beneficial  aspects*   General  condition  of  deer  and 
sage  grouse  habitat  is  currently  poor.   With  the  Implementation  of  the 
proposed  plan,  the  conditions  will  continue  to  decline. 
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We  believe  the  discussion  of  adverse  impacts  o 
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risk  factors  cover  a  broad  range  and  are  a vera 
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three  reasons : 
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Soil  data  and  risk  factors  are  available  for  only  13  percent  of 
the  area  (page  3-9).   Risk  factors  need  to  be  tied  to  site  specific 
soil  types. 

Big  sagebrush  ranges  in  good  or  fair  condition  normally  do  not 
require  seeding  as  a  followup  to  properly  designed  and  executed 
burning  and  spraying  projects. 
3.   Sagebrush  burning  and  spraying  project  areas  are,  or  should  be, 
site  specific  and  not  randomly  selected.   We  know  of  no  one  that 
randomly  selects  areas  for  vegetation  treatment. 

Revegetatlon  experience  in  many  areas,  with  either  similar  or  more  harsh 
situations,  has  shown  that  high  success  should  be  anticipated.   There  are 
significant  opportunities  to  increase  usable  forage  production  for  both 
wildlife  and  livestock  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  as  exemplified  by 
successful  range  seedings  on  iuruau  of  Land  Management  administered 
lands  in  the  Woodruf f-Handolph  areas.   There  are  also  numerous  Instances 

n  the  Interraountain  Region  where  well  planned  and  judiciously  applied 
^grazing  systems  resulted  in  i-proved  range  conditions  and  forage  produc- 
tion, contrary  to  the  statement  on  page  3-15  that  little  change  is 
^expected.  * 
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Based  on  several  years'  experience  with  spraying  sagebrush  by  using 
helicopters  and  covering  many  thousands  of  acres,  we  believe  the  number 
of  days  required  to  spray  the  areas  In  the  proposal  is  overestimated. 
jpxtder  favorable  spraying  conditions,  750  to  1000  acres  per  day  minimum 

s  realistic,  even  when  small  helicopters  are  used.   Areas  readily 
accessible,  such  as  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit,  are  conducive  to  higher 
acreages  per  day.   We  question  if  240  days  are  required  to  spray  60,115 


[acres J  Over  a  5-year  period  this  Is  almost  50  days  per  year.   From  our 
experience,  the  number  of  suitable  days  for  spraying  does  not  extend 
over  that  long  a  period.   Since  the  period  for  favorable  spraying  con- 
ditions is  considerably  shorter  than  50  days  each  year,  more  than  one 
helicopter  would  have  to  bo  employed. 
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ached  on  page  3-35  states,  "Generally,  the  proposed 
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Alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Action 


A.    Alternative  3-  Reduction  of  Adverse  Impacts  to  the  Proposed  Action 

In  review  of  the  alternatives  section,  we  believe  from  a  Wildlife 
standpoint  that  Alternative  3,  Reduction  of  Adverse  Impacts  to  the 
Proposed  Action,  accommodates  other  resources  in  the  area  as  well 
as  the  grazing  potential.   Alternative  3  would  much  better  meet  the 
objectives  concerning  wildlife,  fisheries,  and  riparian  habitats 
without  removing  grazing  from  the  system. 

Alternative  3  is  also  favored  by  the  Range  Management  Staff  group 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  positive  aspects  of  the  alternative. 

Provisions  made  for  early  livestock  grazing  turn-off  on  critical 
deer  winter  range  and  protection  of  these  critical  areas  from 
vegetation  manipulation  will  be  beneficial  to  deer  populations. 

Staggered  sequence  and  season  of  grazing  and  treatments  will  also 
minimize  negative  impacts  on  deer  and  sage  grouse.   Implementation 
of  Alternative  3  would  show  a  dramatic  Increase  in  vigor  of  forage 
species.   Healthy  deer  herds  would  be  maintained  at  current  levels 
as  opposed  to  major  declines  resulting  from  implementation  of  the 
proposed  action.   Sage  grouse  populations  will  remain  the  same  or 
perhaps  suffer  a  moderate  decrease  which  is  much  more  acceptable 
than  the  impacts  to  the  bird  which  would  accompany  the  proposed 
action. 


Mparlnn   areas    should    be    recognized   as   key    factors    in   designing 
grazing   systems.      The   objective    should    be    to    Improve   and   enhance 
these   key  areas.      If  grazing  systems,    including  off-stream  water 
developments,    cannot    be   designed    and    implemented    to    Improve    riparian 
habitats,    stream    fencing   may   be    necessary.       Improvement    in   fishery 
habitat    to  at    least  good  condition  would  allow  for   reintroduct ion 
of    native    cutthroat    trout. 
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Appendix 

We  question  the  project  design  limitations  of  the  areas  proposed  for 
burning  and  spraying.   A  one-half  mile  no-treatment  buffer  adjacent  to 
riparian  areas,  reservoirs,  s 
grouse  breeding  grounds, 
In  some  instances,  riparian  habitat  may  be  extended  by  specific  treat- 
ment.  Certainly  some  modest  buffer  adjacent  to  live  water  is  needed  for 
the  burning  and  spraying  projects,  but  the  cookbook  approach  is  net  an 
acceptable  multiple  use  management  technique.   Rather  than  an  arbitrarv 
buffer  adjacent  to  sage  grouse  breeding  grounds,  ue  believe  the 
April  I,  1979,  joint  memorandum  from  the  Utah  Division  of  Midlife 
Resources;  State  Director,  bLM;  Regional  Forester,  FS;  and  State  Con- 
servationist, SCS  is  more  appropriate.   In  discussing  sage  grouse  habitat 
needs,  the  above  memorandum  states  in  part: 

"The  ...  guidelines  are  recommendations  designed  to  minimize  damage 
to  populations  of  sage  grouse.   Each  individual  situation  should  be 
carefully  investigated  and  professional  analysis  and  judgment 
utilized  in  arriving  at  final  decisions.   r>"one  of  the  guidelines 
are  inflexible.   In  nature,  each  individual  situation  Is  different 
...   Deviations  from  the  guidelines  can  occur,  but  must  be  soundly 
based  and  carefully  planned.   The  guidelines  are  not  meant  to 
replace  biological  judgment  based  on  individual  circumstances  ... 
A  well-planned  range  manipulation  project  has  the  potential  of 
improving  sage  grouse  habitat,  increasing  forage  production,  and 
improving  soil  and  water  conservation." 

General  Comments 


Q 


Many  of  the  terms  used  vary  from  those  commonly  used  within  the  Range 
Management  profession.   Definitions  differ  from  those  published  and' 
accepted  by  the  Society  for  Range  Management  (see  A  Glossary  of  Terms 
Used  in  Range  Management,  2nd  Edition,  SRM).   Use  of  standardized  term 
and  definitions  would  aid  In  clarification  and  understanding  of  the 
I  document.   Examples  are: 


1 


1. 

Animal  Unit 

Month 


Definition  in  PES 

Amount  of  forage  required 
to  sustain  the  equivalent 
of  one  cow  or  5  sheep 
for  one  month. 


SRM  Definition 


The  amount  of  forage  required 
by  an  animal-unit  for  one 
month.  (An  animal  unit  is 
considered  to  be  one  nature — 
1,000  lb. — cow  or  the  equiva- 
lent based  upon  average  dally 
forage  consumption  of  2b  lbs. 
of   dry  matter. ) 

Forage    requirements    vary   according    to    size   and   kind    of   animals 
being   grazed.       From    the   definitions    in    the   DES,    there    Is    no  way   of 
determining    the   amount    of    forage    required.       Furthermore,    referring 
to  AUM's    for   wildlife   confuse    understanding   of    the   allocation 
procedure,    especially  where  conversion   factors  are   not   stated. 


Livestock  The   present   state  of 

Forage  health   of    range    based 

Condition  on    the   amount    and   quality 

of  forage    it   is   capable 
of    producing    for   grazing 
animals. 


The   current   productivity 
of    a    range    relative    to   what 
that    range    is    naturally 
capable   of    producing. 


As    used,    livestock    forage    condition    is    essentially    the    same    term  as 
accepted    for    range    condition.      The    terms    forage    condition   and 
forage    trend    are    used    interchangeably    in    the   document    with   range 
condition   and    range    trend.       For   clarification,    we    recommend    that 
the  more  widely   used   and  recognized    range   terms    be   used. 


3. 

Forage 

Condition 

Trend 


Describes    the   changes 
occurring   in  forage   con- 
dition.      It    is   expressed 
as   improving,    static,    or 
declining. 


The  change    in  range 
condition. 


4.        Allotment-wide  grazing   Is    the   same   as   "continuous  grazing"   through- 
out   the   entire   grazing   season  as   defined    by   SRM.      Allotment-wide 
grazing  can  also  be  achieved  under  a   deferred   rotation  system  as 
all  parts   of   an  allotment  are  grazed  during  a   particular  year. 

While   an   Initial    forage   allocation   can    be   made    from  a    single   year's 
Inventory,    several    years'    productivity   measurements   are    required    to    firm 
up   carrying    capacity   determinations.       Depending    on   climatic    factors, 
forage    production   can   vary    from    IflO    to    200   percent    or   more    from  one' 


Tto   another.      A  longer   period   of   vegetation  measurement    is    needed    to   " 
allow   for   production  variability   before    final    forage   allocations    are 
Lmade.  ^J 


Forage   acre    factors    and   mathematical    calculations    of   grazing    capacity, 

whether    for   wildlife    or    livestock,    do   not    hold   up    for   most    range-lands. 

Any  mathematical    calculation   of    carrying    capacity    is,    at    best,    only 
p rough   estimate.      Only    by   monitoring    the   on-the-ground   management   and 
12    J        determination   of    trend    over   a    period   of    several    years    can   one 
[^factorily   arrive   at    grazing    capacity.      However,    the   past   histo 

and    current    range    conditions    can  also    furnish   important    information. 
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raent   and        "1 
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'The  proposal  is  for  continuous  season-long  grazing  on  some  allotments 
with  50  to  60  percent  allowable  use  on  key  forage  species.   Other  than 
a  few  special  instances  such  as  grazing  wet  meadows,  crested  wheat grass 
seedlngs ,  or  grazing  during  plant  dormancy  periods,  we  are  unaware  of 
data  supporting  this  degree  of  utilization.   Fifty  percent  use  of  key 
species  during  the  growth  period  on  ranges  in  fair  condition  allows 
little,  if  any,  margin  for  improvement  of  range  condition.   Where  sites 
are  dominated  by  sagebrush,  little  improvement  can  be  expected  through 
grazing  management  practices  alone.   Table  2-6,  p.  2-15,  shows  that  big 
sagebrush  now  makes  up  75  percent  of  the  vegetative  composition  In  the 
big  sagebrush  type.   Extensive  experience  plus  many  literature  sources 
give  much  reason  to  question  statements  that  range  trends  will  remain 
stable  or  become  upward  when  ranges  are  grazed  at  utilization  rates 
indicated.   The  more  palatable  herbaceous  species  under  grazing,  at  the 
indicated  rates,  are  unable  to  successfully  compete  with  deep-rooted, 
less  palatable  woody  plants.   Vegetation  manipulation  is  cost  often 
required  to  create  conditions  where  more  desirable  forage  species  can 
become  established.  * 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  our  cooperative  grazing  program  with 
additional  emphasis  on  coordinating  wiidlife  habitat  and  range  manage- 
ment programs. 

Sincerely, 


RICHARD  K.  GRISS.'OLd' 
Director,  Regional  Planning 
and  Budget 


USDA,  Forest  Service,  Intermountain  Region 

Response  21-1 

The  38  AUMs  are  not  spread  over  the  entire  area.  This  would  be 
available  only  on  the  Middle  Ridge  Allotment  as  noted  in  Appendix  4. 
The  error  in  table  1-2  has  been  corrected. 

Response  21-2 

The  27,182  AUMs  were  determined  by  the  range  survey  to  be  available 
to  deer.  The  initial  allocation  of  deer  forage  (8,435  AUMs)  was  based 
on  current  estimated  use  of  8,513  AUMs  (Chapters  1  and  2  Wildlife). 
This  is  what  is  proposed  with  one  exception:  the  Woodruff  Pastures 
Allotment  has  a  small  shortaye  of  deer  forage  available  on  public  land, 
therefore,  current  demands  were  not  fully  met  by  the  allocation  (Appen- 
dix 4).  It  is  proposed  that  the  remaining  forage  (approximately  19,000 
AUMs  determined  by  the  survey  to  become  available),  would  be  allocated 
in  the  long  term.  This  forage  is  included  in  the  35,798  AUM  figure 
noted  in  table  1-4  and  Appendix  4.  The  impact  analysis  in  Chapter  3 
Vegetation  and  Appendix  6  indicates  that  most  of  this  residual  forage  is 
sagebrush. 

Response  21-3 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  range  readiness  concept  is  discussed  in 
Appendix  5  and  would  be  to  determine  when  forage  could  be  grazed  with 
minimum  physiological  damage.  This  concept  would  apply  to  all  types  of 
grazing  treatments. 

Response  21-4 

See  revised  text  in  Chapter  1  Interrelationships. 

Response  21-5 

The  analysis  is  based  on  preliminary  data  that  were  interpreted  for 
all  proposed  treatment  acreage.  In  addition,  exact  location  of  proposed 
treatments  has  not  been  determined.  Now  that  complete  soils  data  are 
available,  more  information  could  be  used  to  determine  the  best  location 
of  treatments  during  AMP  development.  Refer  to  response  5-3.  As  indi- 
cated, sufficient  herbaceous  species  should  be  available  on  fair  condi- 
tion ranges;  however,  the  proposal  would  also  require  that  desirable 
forbs  and  shrubs  be  seeded  for  wildlife.  Currently,  there  are  limited 
amounts  of  desirable  forage  in  plant  compositions.  BLM  concurs  that  any 
vegetation  treatments  implemented  would  be  scrutinized  on  a  site-by-site 
basis. 


Response  21-6 

This  section  addresses  impacts  to  vegetation  from  the  initial 
action.  Little  change  in  condition  is  expected  since  the  initial  action 
does  not  contain  improved  management  grazing  systems.  These  systems 
would  be  implemented  in  the  long-term  management  component  (Chapter  1). 
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Response  21-7 

This  is  an  estimate  based  on  guidelines  provided  in  BLM  Manual 
7311.  A  more  reasonable  estimate  can  be  made  once  exact  treatment 
locations  are  determined.  In  addition,  the  sequence  of  treatments  would 
dictate  the  total  time  required.  Table  1-5  indicates  that  not  all 
spraying  would  occur  at  one  time. 

Response  21-8 

Although  the  proposed  action  would  reduce  livestock  use  in  the 
planning  unit  (2  percent  from  past  average  licensed  use;  7  percent  from 
authorized  preference),  seven  allotments  would  still  have  livestock  use 
of  forage  in  excess  of  50  percent.  Presently,  these  allotments  comprise 
60  percent  of  the  ES  area.  They  are  dominated  by  shrubs,  and  vigor  of 
desirable  livestock  forage  species  is  poor  to  fair.  Additionally, 
increasing  competition  between  wildlife  and  livestock  resulting  from  an 
underallocation  of  quality  wildlife  forage  could  further  increase  forage 
utilization. 

Proposed  range  readiness  turn-on  would  be  very  close  to  present 
turn-on  dates  for  many  allotments.  Although  this  would  be  better  than 
present,  expected  benefits  would  be  small.  Major  improvement  in  forage 
condition  classes  is  possible  only  by  shifts  in  plant  composition. 
Proposed  management  alone  would  not  likely  create  such  shifts  since  the 
vegetation  on  the  area  is  dominantly  established  by  sagebrush. 

Proposed  grazing  and  resting  treatments  would  provide  rest,  improve 
vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation.  These  factors  are 
considered  in  apparent  trend  evaluations  and  would  likely  result  in  an 
improvement  (stabilization)  of  present  conditions  (table  3-7). 

Proposed  vegetation  treatments  would  provide  short-term  improvement, 
but  over  a  20-year  period,  long-term  benefits  are  not  expected  to  be 
permanent.  Improvement  would  occur  on  all  treated  areas,  but  expected 
production  would  be  less  than  proposed.  The  inherent  risk  of  seeding 
failure  (Chapter  3  Soils),  insufficient  rest  (especially  shrub  seed- 
lings), increased  competitive  use  for  available  forage  by  wildlife  and 
livestock  (especially  as  deer  herds  increase),  and  natural  reinvasion  of 
shrub  species  would  contribute  to  the  short  life  of  benefits  incurred 
from  vegetation  treatment. 

Proposed  water  developments  would  result  in  an  increase  of  1,182 
livestock  AUMs. 


Response  21-10 

The  ES  definition  of  AUM  is  basically  correct  but  has  been  clari- 
fied.  Refer  to  GLOSSARY. 

Livestock  forage  condition  was  used  in  the  ES  because  inventory 
data  were  collected  on  the  basis  of  livestock  foraoe  (Appendix  6)  and 
the  proposed  action  addresses  a  livestock  grazing  management  program. 

Response  21-11 

See  response  11-1. 

Response  21-12 

The  effects  of  continued  livestock  use  at  50  to  60  percent  of 
current  forage  production  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3  Vegetation.  Basic- 
ally, the  impact  analysis  concludes  that  no  improvement  in  forage  condi- 
tion would  be  expected  at  these  utilization  rates  under  continuous  use 


Further  details  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3  Vegetation. 

Response  21-9 

See  response  to  5-22. 
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MEMORANDUM 
TO: 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

FISH  AND  W1I.1H.IFK  SKRV1CB 

AUKA  UHICK    i:ot,<lHAIK>— UTAH 

l:lll  KKOKKAI.  Uni.lHNO 

121  SOUTH  SIAT1-:  STHKKT 

SALT  1.AKK  riTY,  UTAH     K-II.18 

July  31,  1979 


District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2370  South  2300  West 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84119 

FROM:     Area  Manager 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

1311  Federal  Building 

125  S.  State  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  341 38 

SUBJECT:  Review  comments  on  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing 
Management  Draft  Environmental  Statement 
t 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft  environmental  statement  for  the  proposed 
grazing  management  plan  on  tiie  Randolph  Planning  Unit.  The  assessment 
describes  the  probable  effects  of  implementing  the  proposed  action  very 
well,  We  do  however  have  some  difficulty  rationalizing  the  proposed 
action  with  stated  objectives,  in  part,  to:   (1)  prevent  continued 
decline  of  soil,  water,  and  vegetation  resources;  (2)  improve  forage 
condition,  cover,  and  vigor;  (3)  enhance  wildlife  nabitat,  including 
that  for  deer  and  sane  grouse.  The  statement  then  indicates  that  the 
proposed  action  would  mean:  (1)  ...livestock  forage  condition  would  not 
be  measureably  changed;  (2)  increased  forage  production  from  vegetation 
treatments  would  not  be  sustained  ....;  and  (3)  critical  deer  winter 
range  would  remain  in  poor  condition  (SUMMARY). 


General  Comments 

Our  review  of  the  grazing  plan  leads  us  to  conclude  the 
for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  ooes  not  meet  requiremen 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  in  such  carts  wh 
Section  102  (a)(7)  coals  and  objectives  be  established 
lines  for  public  land  use  planning,  and  that  the  manage; 
basis  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  unless  other,.' 
law;  (2)  Section  102  (a)(3)  the  public  lands  be  managed 
will  protect  the  quality  of  scientific,  scenic,  histori 
environmental,  air  and  atmospheric,  water  resource,  ano 
values;  that,  where  appropriate,  will  preserve  ano  prot 
public  lands  in  their  natural  condition;  that  will  prov 
habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  domestic  animals;  and 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  human  occupancy  and  use;  (3) 


proposed  action 
ts  of  the  Federal 
icli  state;  (1 ) 
oy  law  ts  gui de- 
ment be  on  the 
ise  specified  by 
in  a  canner  that 
al ,  ecological , 
archeological 
ect  certain 
ide  food  and 
that  will  provide 
Section  102(a) (1 1 ) 
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regulations  and  plans  for  the  protection  of  public  land  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  be  promptly  developed. 


Multiple  use  is  def 
the  publ ic  lands  an 
utilized  in  the  coi 
needs  of  the  Americ 
for  some  or  al 1  of 
enough  to  provide  s 
conform  to  changing 
than  all  of  the  res 
uses  that  takes  in 
for  renewal  and  non 
recreation,  range, 
natural  scenic,  scl 
coordinated  manager; 
ment  of  the  product 
with  consideration 
and  not  necessarily 
economic  return  or 
single  purpose  graz 
resource  values. 


ined  in  Section  103  (c)  as  meaning  "the  management  of 
d  their  various  resource  values  so  that  they  are 
bination  that  will  best  meet  the  present  and  future 
an  people;  making  the  most  judicious  use  of  the  land 
these  resources  or  related  services  over  areas  large 
ufficient  latitude  for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to 

needs  and  conditions;  the  use  of  some  land  for  less 
ources;  a  combination  of  balanced  and  diverse  resource 
o  the  account  tiie  long-term  needs  of  future  generations 
renewable  resources,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
timber,  minerals,  watersheds,  wildlife  and  fish,  and 
entific  and  historical  values;  and  harmonious  and 
enc  of  the  various  resources  without  permanent  irapair- 
ivity  of  the  land  and  the  quality  of  tne  environment, 
being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the  resources 

to  the  combination  of  uses  that  will  give  the  greatest 
the  greatest  unit  output."  The  proposed  plan  is  a 
ing  management  program  that  would  be  harmful  to  other 


Congress  complains  about  land  abuse  and  offers  a  remedy  in  Section  401 
(b)(1)  in  part,  which  states,  "Congress  finds  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  Federal  range  lands  is  deteriorating  in  quality,  and  that  installation 
of  additional  range  improvements  could  arrest  much  of  the  continuing 
deterioration  and  could  lead  to  substantial  betterment  of  forage  conditions 
with  resulting  benefits  to  wildlife,  watershed  protection,  ana  livestock 
protection."  this  grazing  plan  ignores  known  management  guidelines  that 
would  protect  and  enhance  sage  grouse,  mule  deer,  riparian  and  aquatic 
habitats,  and  public  recreation  benefits  associated  with  the  use  of 
these  resources. 


The  environmental  stat 
action.  Alternative  1 
alternative  4  (no  acti 
are  unrealistic  and  wo 
native  2  (restricted  1 
adverse  impacts  to  the 
believe  alternative  3, 
produce  the  most  satis 
in  the  Randolph  Planni 
and  Management  Act  of 
the  proposed  action  wi 
entire  riparian-aquati 
sagebrush  control  on 
habitat;  and  (3)  Chang 
be  grazed  by  livestock 
livestock  competition 
browse  species,  and  (c 
would  have  the  followi 


ement  evaluated  five  alternatives  to  the  proposed 

(elimination  of  all  grazing  on  oublic  lands), 
on),  and  alternative  5  (increased  livestock  grazing) 

d  not  produce  the  objectives  desired.  Alter- 
ivestock  use)  and  alternative  3  (reduction  of 
proposed  action)  would  be  better;  however,  we 
modified  with  parts  frcm  alternative  2,  would 
factory  grazing  management  program  for  all  interests 
ng  Unit  and  comply  with  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
1976.  We  recom.iend  alternative  3  be  selected  for 
th  the  following  modif ications;  (1)  fence  the 
c  habitat  so  as  to  be  livestock  proof;  (2)  no 
ny  known  sage  grouse  winter,  breeding,  or  nesting 
e  allotment  boundaries  so  deer  winter  range  could 

between  spring  greenup  and  July  1  to:  (a)  eliminate 
for  deer  forage;  fb)  reduce  grass  competition  with 

promote  browse  production.  Tnese  recommendations 
ng  effects  on  these  resource  components. 
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Riparian-Aquatic  habitat 

These  two  habitats  are  so 
designed  to  improve  one  wo 
reason  we  consider  them  to 
these  habitat  values  to  fi 
based  on  fish  and  wildlife 
essentially  all  riparian  li 
conditions  (Pan/-  2-44)  and 
condition  and  23  percent  t 
management  perpetuating  th 
reintroduccion  of  the  sens 
trout  (Sa1.no  clarKi  Utah) . 
habitat  in  1 1  perpetuate  po 
sage  grouse  hunting  opport 
riparian  and/or  aquatic  ha 


closely  related  that  a  management  program 
uld  equally  benefit  the  other  and  for  this 
gether.  The  document  adequately  describes 
h ,  wildlife,  water  quality,  and  recreation 
(Chapter  2).  Past  livestock  use  has  reduced 
abitut  in  this  planning  unit  to  fair  or  poor 

7b  percent  of  the  aquatic  habitat  to  poor 
o  fair  condition  (Table  2-15).  Continued 
is  abuse  prohibits  improvement  of  fish  habitat, 
itive  endemic  iSonneville  (Utah)  cutthroat 

Continued  poor  conditions  of  riparian 
or   summer  sage  grouse  range,  thus  reducing 
unity  and  other  wildlife  values  dependent  on 
bi tat. 


for 


The  statement  correctly  and  completely  documents  the  fact  that  only 
complete  protection  from  livestock  grazing  would  allow  riparian  and 
aquatic  habitats  to  improve  (Apendix  12).  We  recocmend  fencing  the 
entire  35.75  miles  of  riparian/aquatic  habitats  and  providing  off-site 
water  supplies  if  needed,  to  eliminate  all  livestock  use  in  the  riparian/ 
aquatic  habitat. 

Sage  grouse 

No  bird  is  so  dependent  upon  a  single  plant  for  its  life  needs  than  the 
sage  grouse  is  for  big  sagebrush.  They  are  unique  by  being  totally 
dependent  on  a  diet  of  big  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tricentata)  leaves  for 
eight  or  more  months  of  the  year  and  are  cioseiy  associated  with  sagebrush 
habitat  during  all  other  times  of  the  year  to  some  degree.  Although 
there  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  sagebrush  in  the  i ntennauntain  west, 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  fits  the  neeas  of  sage  grouse,  particularly 
during  the  winter.  These  birds  cannot  adapt  to  change  and  they  are 
declining  throughout  their  range,  including  the  populations  in  Utah  and 
in  Rich  County,  because  of  habitat  destruction.  We  strongly  oppose  all 
sagebrush  eradication  in  sage  grouse  haoitat. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recommends:  (1)  known  sage  grouse  habitat 
be  managed  following  the  guidelines  prepared  by  Eraun,  Britt  and  h'al  lestad 
1 1 977)  and/or  Call  (1979);  and  (2)  all  proposed  sagebrush  treatment 
areas  be  thoroughly  examined  for  evidence  of  winter  saga  grouse  use. 
Sage  grouse  winter  areas  can  be  determined  at  any  time  of  the  year  by 
examining  them  for  winter  droppings,  winter  droppings  are  resistent  to 
rapid  weathering  and  are  easily  identified.  Once  winter  habitat  is 
located,  subsequent  investigations  will  identity  breeding  ground  complexes. 
Sage  grouse  winter,  breeding  and  nesting  habitat  dre   closely  associated, 
and  once  located,  sagebrush  eradication  plans  should  be  abandoned  for 
those  areas. 


Mule  Deer 

Critical  deer  winter  ranges  are  shown  to  have  about  13  percent  in  good 
condition  and  87  percent  in  poor  condition  (page  2-48  and  Table  2-14). 
"Overutil ization  of  key  forage  species  by  livestock  and  deer  and  past 
rehabilitation  projects  such  as  cnaining  and  single  species  seedings 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  poor  condition  ratings  by  reducing 
forage  and  removing  critical  cover"  (page  2-43  and  Table  2-14). 

The  grazing  plan  proposes  that  livestock  grazing  terminate  once  (forage) 
utilization  lias  reached  50  percent  of  the  current  annual  growth  on 
grasses  and  60  percent  current  annua!  growth  on  shrubs  (page  1-26  and 
Appendix  5),  yet  these  are   the  limits  set  for  proper  forage  utilization 
if  these  plant  groups  are  to  maintain  health  and  vigor  (Page  3-20). 
Appendix  17  reads  in  the  part  on  deer,  "deer  were  allocated  forage  only 
after  cattle  and  sheep  allocations  were  filled."  If  this  management 
philosophy  is  implemented  overgrazing  would  continue  and  further  range 
deterioration  is  assured. 

We  recommend  deer  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  forage  resource  by  managing 
winter  range  to  improve  its  forage  and  cover  values.  We  suggest  changing 
allotment  boundaries  if  needed,  to  allow  early  spring  grazing  to  reduce 
grass  competition  with  the  browse  plants  and  cutting  off  livestock 
grazing  on  winter  deer  range  no  later  than  July  1,  to  promote  browse 
production  and  eliminating  livestock  competition  with  deer  for  the 
forage. 
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The  Bear  River  area  in  the  Utah-Wyoming-Idaho  corners  area  is  outstand 
Lhabitat  for  ducks,  geese,  grebes,  cranes,  terns,  shorebirds  and  other 

larsh  associated  birds  yet  no  mention  of  them  was  made  in  the  draft 
'statement.  Was  this  because  all  that  habitat  type  is  on  private  lands 
.or  were  these  birds  overlooked? 

Specific  Comments 


ingi 


Page  2-11,  paragraph  6,  states,  "Concentrated  livestock  and  wildlife  use 
along  streaaiside  is  causing  the  banks  to  break  down  and  slide  into  the 
stream."  Can  you  document  where  this  is  occuring?  What  species  of 
wildife?  How  much  is  determined  to  be  caused  by  wildlife?  How  do  you 
differentiate  livestock  caused  and  wildlife  caused?  , 

Appendix  5.  It  was  never  made  clear  why  winter  livestock  use  was  never 
proposed.  Does  snow  prohibit  winter  grazing? 

Page  A  12-5,  Table  2.  Would  the  addition  of  coliform  from  animal  waste 
ibe  an  associated  impact  on  stream  aquatic/riparian  and  fish  habitat  from 
livestock  grazing? 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Randolph  Planning 
Unit  draft  grazing  environmental  statement. 
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Response  22-1 

Host  habitat  is  on  private  land,  typically,  the  Bear  River  flood- 
plain.  These  species  were  not  overlooked.  Preliminary  impact  identifi- 
cation narrowed  the  species  to  be  considered  down  to  those  most  signifi- 
cantly affected.  Those  species  not  affected  by  the  proposal  or  the 
alternatives  were  not  included  in  the  analyses.  Refer  to  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Chapter  3. 

Response  22-2 

To  the  extent  specific  data  are  available,  this  situation  is  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  in  the  Fisheries  section,  Chapter  2.  Wildlife 
were  included  in  this  statement  because  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
specific  species  responsible  for  this  condition.  Text  has  been  modi- 
fied; see  Chapter  2  Soils,  Areas  of  Special  Concern  section. 


Response  22-3 

In  most  areas,  heavy  snow  accumulations  prohibit  winter  livestock. 
use. 
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Response  22-4 

Added  livestock  grazing  could  contribute  to  increases  in  coliform. 
However,  the  proposal  would  not  result  in  substantial  differences  in 
livestock  numbers  to  cause  such  a  problem.  Refer  to  the  introduction  to 
Water  Quality  Impacts,  Chapter  3,  for  more  details. 
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SIERRA   CLUB      Utah   Chapter 


Jam; s  Catlin 

720  S.  McClelland  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

30  July  1979 


84102 


AHCHES  M-ML.   tAfii.     by 


Frank  V.  Snell 

Salt  Lake  District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Lend  Management 

2370  S.  23GO  W 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah  8UH9 


Dear  Mr.  Smell: 

I  vould  like  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  their  extra  ordinary  help 
in  answering  my  many  questions  and  sending  its    information.   Jack  Peterson  and 
Frank  Olsen  spent  quite  a  deal  of  effort  helping  ne  understand  some  of 
this  issue.  The  Proper  .rJse  Factors'  printout  cane,  hand  delivered,  the 
same  day  your  letter  was  dated.  I  am  certain  it  will  prove  useful  in  the 
future  as  well  as  now. 

In  reading  the  alternatives  concerning  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing 
Management  Environmental  Stater-nt  (draft)  it  vould  aopear  teat  Alternative 
Three  is  constructed  to  be  the  favored  ccr.oror.ise  tweveea  maintaining  the 
econonity  necessity  of  the  industry  and  protecting:  non.irazing  values.  Tnis 
alternative  proposes  to  protect  and  enhance  16  ir.iiee  c;'  the  J>»5  niles 
of  the  riparian  habitat.   It  also  proDOses  moderate  Phrasing  cuts  and  ratner 
large  Ecale  (hbrcoy   seres  or  "iOp   of  tne  grarable  public  land;  land  treatments 
Funding  this  helicopter  spraying  of  2  k-l)     at  a  co:t  of  323, 055  is  not 
explained.  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  likelyhcci  that  tni3  land 
V     ift treatment  will  see  funding  in  tne  projected  lb  year  period.  One  of  the  mos^ 
^*»'*^  favorable  parts  of  the  alternative  tnree  is  tne  variaole  turn-on  date 
based  on  range  readiness.  This  will  cake  a  significant  improvement  if 
implemented. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  concern  that  I  formed   is  the  lack  of  information  which 
Lis  necessary  to  produce  an  anlytical  decision  metnod .      It  would  seem  that 
the  determination  of   actual   grating  use  was   dependent  unon  a  nailed   survey 
in  which   the   operator   replied   with   tne  nunoers   of   actural   UGe.      Tne  re  is 
a  strong  incentive   to  distort   cuchjaata  iu   favor  of  the  ocerator  this 
iving   a  false  higher  use  figure^/ I  understand  that  the   staff  has  performed^ 


feild  counts   just  after  the  draft  E3  vas  finished.      I  hone  this   information 
appears    in   the   final   ES.jr It   also  arneared    that   no  population  estimates 
have   been   trade   for   deer   based   cn   field    surveys.      Goil   maps  prepared    by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  also  Gpnear  not  to  have  been  rendy  lor  the 
draft  13 .      It  would   also  appanr  that  no  soil  nnalvGis,   outside  of   soil  typing, 
has  occured.     It  would   seen   impossible  to  gunge,   with  any  accuracy,    soil 
productivity  trends  under  grazing  use  vitnout  such  cnta./iVcFt  disturbing 
vas  tne  absence  of  permanent  forces  trend   stations  wnere   year  by  year  plant 
condition  and   species       mix  is  monitored.      Tne  ran^e  conation  and   trend 
arm  eared   only  to   com:?   fro:-!   a  orcce^s  called    occular  reccnnaiSEanc^^xio 
field  vcrk  Eupeared  to  have  been  cone  to  determine  tne  pre? :i:e     of  any 
rare  and  endangered  plants. / Uo  information  la  fiven  in  tne  craft  E3 
concerning   the   extend  of   vegetation  treatments   that   have   occurred    in   the 

jaast  in  this  area.     Seme  of  tnese  information  gaps  will  be  filled   in  the  , 

'final  E3. 

Even  the  more  moderate  alternative  three  proposes   large   scale  spraying. 
,The  proposed   alternative      indicates  a  larger  vegetative  spraying  of  about-, 
H6efi  of  the  public   land  onen  for  grazing.      It  is  not  clear  hew  successful 
this  practice  nas  been   in   tne  past.     Kaoy  of  the  proposed   areas  are  .shown 
to  have  a  birn  probability  of  rev  vegetation  vaiiure.     This  practice 
also  would  .appear  to   oe  a  commitment  to  respray  when  the  arressive     but 

w.less  edible      for  grating  plant  reests.blish.jr  It  is  not  clear   if  this 
massive  revegetation  progror.  is  at  a  level  far  higher  than   is  likely  to 
be  funded.      It   is  also  unclear  now  large  a  subsidy  vould  be  required 
or   if  grazing  fees  will  cover  this  program  as  veil  as  otcer  r.anarenent 
programs.      I   hope   the  pnat   economics   of   land   treatments    is   analyzed 

..with  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  fund  such  treatments./ 1  would  guess  *4 
that  if  tne  operators  would  face  the   burden  of  land  rehabilitation  due . 
to  over  utilisation  of  prefered  plants,   that  an   incentive  to  main  productivity 
'would  emerge.     The  precise  to  tne  onsrntor  of  increasea  land  treatrents     *1 
cay  only  lead  to  public   anp-er  wnen  additional  grazing  cuts  are  required 
,in  the  place  of  land  treatments  due  to  lack,  of  funding.  J 

I  am  disturbed  at  the  lack  of  data  showing  the  relative  change   in  the 
proportion  of  each  plant  species   in  tne  alotr.ents.     The  occujUkt  rccoa.  | 
appears  to  have  only  begun  on  all  the  alotmentj  this  last  ye:-. 
Tnis  method  apnears  not  to  measure   sio*/  chaugss   in  plant  nix  and 
relies  on  personal  judgement.     Tne  grazing  catircries  of  unvard,    statid", 
and  downuora  cpnear  very  gros3  and  cay  not  snow  longer  ran^e  trends. 
The   grazing   trend   categories  depend  primarily  on   area  covered    aid 
apparent  plant  vigor.     It  anpeors  to  be  possible  to  have  over  utilization 
on  certain  soecies  with  ti.e;r  aecline  as  a  fraction  of  the  est  forage 
and   still  have  a  cksjzslt ication  of  static.    Ccunled  witn  tne  chore  of 
establishing  forage  trenas  fron  one  point  of  data  is  tne  changing  trend"   in 
grazing  use.      fc^onomics  has  lead  to  changes   in  heard  size  and  in  the 
ration  of  cattle  to  sheep.     This  added  change   in  herd   sixe  annears  not  | 

to  have  been  adequately  Incorporated   into  the  foraite  utilization  estimates.  I 

All  of  these  factors  appear  to  question  the   sound  rationality  for  determination^ 
of  AUM  numbers.  i 


^"""M. The  impacts  of  large  scale  spraying  appear  not  to  have  been  fully  investigated^ 
f  |It  is  unclear  vhat  intact  this  will  Have  on  wildlife.   In  the  proposed 

I  15   faction  saj;e  prouse  strutting  grounds  would  be  sprp.yed.  Ko  estimate  in 
X^^^^M  the  change  in  peculation  size  appears  to  have  been  made.   In  the  alternative   I 
*^hree  essential  feeding  areas  may  be  sprayed  while  the  strutting  grounds 
are  left.  Little  mention  is  made  of  wildlife  except  tnose  vhich  are  hunted, 
furtder  emphasis  is  needed  on  t*.:eimpacts  to  nongome  wildlife. 

"if  a  large  portion  of  the  public  lands  Is  sprnved  it  is  likely  that  any 
1  (L     1  endangered  species  will  be  lost.   It  seems  necessary  that  any  area  to 

*  be  burned  or  sprayed  be  investigated  lor  threatened  or  endangered  specieB 
prior  to  the  land  treatment.   Tnis  has  not  been  proposed  in  the  grazing 
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While  significant  inrorovemeiits  over  past  manager: nt  is  proposed,   the  lack  of 

.alytical  uncerpinning  cny  make  the  proposed  change  too  little  to  protect* 
non^razing  values.     Additior.3.1  factors    in  ftrasing  such  as  pre^itor  control 
proffrass  and  GHV  policy  gs   it  affects  grazing  need  to  be  covered.     I  hope 
,any  of  the   short  codings  are  corrected   in  the  final  plan  and   its  implementation. 


Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment. 


Sincerely  Yours, 


Jfti 


vm&>  dec 


James  Catlin 


Sierra  Club,  Utah  Chapter 

Response  23-1 

An  assumption  on  funding  has  been  included  in  the  introduction  to 
Chapter  8.  It  is  applicable  to  all  alternatives.  Refer  to  revised 
text. 

Response  23-2 

The  method  cited  is  only  one  way  BLM  obtains  actual  use;  others  are 
verified  field  counts  by  BLM  personnel.  Generally,  confirmed  actual  use 
data  are  not  available  for  all  allotments.  The  analyses  in  the  Draft 
did  not,  therefore,  utilize  actual  use,  but  average  past  active  author- 
ized use  or  present  grazing  preference.  Refer  to  Chapter  1,  table  1-4 
and  Appendix  4. 

Response  23-3 

Field  counts  have  been  performed  on  some  allotments  and  are  being 
conducted  on  all  others.  Complete  count  information  is  not  presently 
available  nor  are  the  related  range  data  required  to  interpret  this 
information.  However,  all  data  will  be  used  in  the  development  of  range 
management  decisions  to  the  extent  possible. 

Response  23-4 

Population  estimates  for  deer  obtained  from  UDWR  (Chapter  2)  in- 
clude information  from  field  investigation  in  the  Rich  County  area. 

Response  23-5 

Complete  soils  data  are  now  available  according  to  SCS  (refer  to 
response  17-1).  Some  soils  data  have  been  collected  by  BLM  for  the 
entire  ES  area,  and  an  evaluation  of  present  erosion  conditions  has  been 
made  (Soils,  Chapter  2).  The  recently  completed  SCS  soil  data  will 
facilitate  the  determination  of  trends  in  soi 1  productivity.  The  valid- 
ity of  this  comparison  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  long-term  vegeta- 
tion production  clipping. 

Response  23-6 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  ocular  reconnaissance  method  is  to 
determine  an  estimate  of  available  forage.  Plant  composition  data  fro* 
this  inventory  procedure  are  used  to  some  extent  in  the  determination  of 
forage  condition,  although  otner  data  are  also  required  (Appendix  6). 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  ecological  condition  from  these  data. 
Trend  was  also  not  determined  because  no  long-term  data  were  available, 
however,  apparent  trend  was  evaluated  (Chapter  2  Vegetation,  and  Appen- 
dix 11). 


Response  23-7 

To  determine  the  existence  of  any  possible  threatened  and  endanger- 
ed plants,  a  literature  search  for  the  occurrence  of  threatened  and 
endangered  species  in  the  Randolph  area  was  conducted  (Vegetation, 
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Chapter  2)  and  it  was  concluded  that  no  such  species  were  known  to  exist 
in  the  area.  Based  on  these  findings,  there  were  no  intensive  fieid 
investigations  made.  However,  it  is  standard  BLH  policy  (see  Design 
Restrictions  section,  items  8  and  9  in  Chapter  1)  to  perform  actual 
field  investigation  prior  to  any  project  construction. 

Response  23-8 

Past  vegetation  treatments  are  included  in  Chapter  2  Vegetation 
sections.  They  are  noted  in  table  2-6  under  the  Broad  Vegetation  Type 
of  bunchgrass.  This  is  noted  by  reference  to  major  plant  species  iden- 
tified. Most  of  this  acreage  (table  2-6)  is  the  result  of  past  treat- 
ments and  computes  to  roughly  10  percent  of  the  area  having  been  previ- 
ously treated.  Most  past  treatments  were  by  chemical  spraying  of  2,4-D 
or  by  chain,  plow,  and  drill  seeding  to  crested  wheatgrass  (URA  Step  2). 
The  condition  of  most  of  these  projects  is  fair  (URA  Step  2)._  However, 
treated  areas  tend  to  be  heavily  grazed  and  are  characterized  by  the 
invasion  of  woody  species,  decreasing  vigor,  density,  and  composition  of 
herbaceous  species  (URA  Step  3).  Forage  utilization  estimates  made 
during  the  fall  of  1978  (BLM  files,  10/18/78)  indicate  use  on  treated 
areas  was  as  high  as  the  heavy  classification  (table  2-10).  Where  these 
areas  have  been  rested  for  at  least  one  growing  season,  forage  produc- 
tion and  litter  have  improved. 

Response  23-9 

Refer  to  response  23-8  concerning  past  treatments.  Retreatment  of 
vegetation  is  not  specifically  proposed,  although  the  analysis  in  Chap- 
ter 3  Vegetation  has  been  revised  to  indicate  the  effects  of  retreatment. 

Response  23-10 

As  stated  in  the  revised  text,  Chapter  1,  the  proposed  action 
(especially  long-term  management  components)  would  be  dependent  on  the 
level  of  funding  authorized.  In  all  likelihood,  the  source  of  funds 
would  come  in  part  from  grazing  fees  (set  aside  for  range  betterment) 
and  normal  range  management  appropriations. 

Response  23-11 

Costs  described  in  Chapter  1  assume  BLM  would  fund  vegetation 
treatment  projects.  The  proposed  vegetation  treatments  are  independent 
of  the  initial  carrying  capacity.  In  other  words,  proposed  livestock 
adjustments  are  based  on  the  present  supply  of  available  forage,  not  a 
future  projection.  It  is  anticipated  that  further  future  adjustments 
might  be  required.  Refer  to  Chapter  1  Monitor! nq  and  Study  section  for 
more  explanation.  Impact  analysis  in  Chapter  3  Vegetation  indicates 
that  existing  condition  and  trend  would  not  change  for  the  initial 
action  and  forage  production  would  not  be  maintained.  However,  in  the 
long  term,  additional  forage  would  be  available. 


Response  23-12 

Relative  changes  in  plant  compositions  are  reflected  by  long-term 
trend  studies.  Presently,  there  are  no  such  studies  available  on  each 
allotment.  These  studies  are  proposed  in  Chapter  1  (Monitoring  and 
Study). 

Response  23-13 

The  ocular  reconnaissance  method  provides  estimates  of  forage 
availability  (refer  to  response  23-6).  Classifications  of  trend  into 
these  categories  were  determined  by  evaluating  apparent  trend  (Chapter  2 
Vegetation  and  Appendix  11).  Utilization  does  not  directly  enter  into 
this  determination,  although  a  decline  in  the  relative  amount  of  a 
desirable  species  (because  of  overuse)  would  be  expressed  as  a  declining 
or  downward  trend. 

Response  23-14 

Forage  utilization  estimates  contained  in  Chapter  2  (table  2-10) 
reflect  whatever  livestock  use  has  occurred  on  available  forage  since 
the  beginning  of  the  growing  season.  These  data  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  number  of  livestock  that  grazed  the  allotment  that  year  (regard- 
less of  whether  herd  size  has  been  adjusted  from  previous  years). 

Response  23-15 

The  proposed  action  would  not  spray  saqe  grouse  strutting  grounds. 
A  buffer  zone  would  be  requirea  around  each  strutting  ground.  The 
actual  dimensions  of  the  buffer  zone  would  be  determined  on  the  ground 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  For  Durposes  of  impact  analvsis,  an  estimated 
0.5-mile  radius  was  used.  Refer  to  revised  text  Appendix  3,  Implement 
Improved  Management  and  Appendix  8  for  further  explanation. 

Impacts  to  sagegrouse  would  occur  primarily  because  nesting  and 
brood  rearing  areas  would  not  be  fully  protected  (Chapter  3  Wildlife). 
The  analysis  in  Chapter  3  indicates  populations  would  be  reduced,  but  no 
precise  numbers  were  stated  because  too  many  factors  are  involved  and 
there  are  insufficient  supporting  data. 

Response  23-16 

Refer  to  response  23-7. 

Response  23-17 

Other  multiple  use  factors  such  as  these  have  been  considered 
during  the  Evolution  of  the  Proposed  Action  (Chanter  1,  Appendix  3). 
The  analysis  addresses  those  aspects  of  the  existing  environment  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  action  (Chapter  3  Introduction). 
Preliminary  impact  identification  curing  land  use  planning  phases  (MFP) 
revealed  that  predator  control  programs  and  ORV  policy  would  not  sig- 
nificantly affect  grazing  management.  The  analysis  of  impacts  to  var- 
ious alternatives  in  Chapter  8  indicates  future  access  restrictions  may 
occur  on  private  grounds.   This  could  influence  ORV  use  to  some  degree. 
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Kr.  Frank  Sncil 

Bureau  of  Land  Kanareraent 

2j70  South  2;C0  «est 

Lalt  Lake  City,   Utah       8U119 

Dear  hr.  Snellj 

(■y  name  is  till  Kennedy.      I    live  with  <vy  wife  and  our  two  children  on  our 
ranch   (approximately   1Z00  acres  of  private   r-aadow  and  pasture  land)   located 
about  15  miles   r.ortr  of  Randolph,      I  wis  raised   in   this  valley  and   have  been 
associated  with  ranching  all  ny   life,      tie  are   buying  the  ranch  that  i  have 
been  managing  since   1972,    from  :r.y  father  and  uncle,    which  they  purchased  Iron 
my  grandfather.     As  you  can   see,   the  ranch  has    been  in  the  family  for  a   long 
time,    I  am  proud  of  this  and  hope   to  pass   it  on   to  ;ny  family. 

According  to  the  Draft  £5,    my  operation  would   be  classified  medium  scale.      I 
run  approximately  3'~3  cows  and  have  a  Bi-H  permit  for  about  100  cows  on  Duck 
Creek  Allotment.      The  rest  of  my  cattle  ran*:-*   in   n'yonins  and  on  private  pasture. 
As  stated   in  the  draft,   we  depend  highly  on  the  usa  of   public  la  .ids  to   rraze 
our  livestock   in   the  late  spring  and   sunnier  seasons.      Therefore   we  are  concerned 
with  any  action   the  =iiH  rcay  take.      As  a  rancher  I  am  verv    troubled   with  the 
contents  of  the  Drift  &3;    the  rare  I  study   it    the  more  1  feel  th-1  people  who 
wrote  it  are   biased  airainst   livestock   rrazin^,      I  am  convinced  tnat  "sany  of 
the  Statements  are  incorrect   since   they  are   based  on   insufficient  or  subjective 
data.      I  realize  the  need  to  manage  our  public  lands  to  project  then  and  to 
utilize   their  multiple  uses,    however,    I  feel   that   it  is  undesirable  that  any 
plan  attempting  to  do  so   bo   based  upon  Insufficient  data.      I  feel  it  far  better 
to  record  data  over  a  period  of  years  and  then  make  a   proposal. 


'osed  to  the  proposed  action  contained   in  the  Draft  L3  for  the  following 
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On  the  issue     of  spring;  turnout,      I   have  strong  feelings  about 
ran,?e  readiness.     Contrary  to  sor.e  opinions   (pa.^e  2-69  z: 
Analysis)   I  believe  ranchers   wish  to   rake  a   profit,   and 
we  live  with  the  effects  cf  nature   we  knew  that   if  we  abuse  the 
environment   (public  cr  private)    we   lose   in  the  iong  run.      It    is 
my  opinion  that  in  aost  cases  the   ran=<e  readiness  principle  has 
not  been  abused  by  ranchers.      However,    1   believe  trat  if  we  z°  * 
along  with  the  June   ist  turn-on.  date  we   would  face  economic 
disaster.      K.y  reasons  are: 

a.  We  need  to   be  off  our  neadows   by  ray  15th  and  there 
is  not  enough  available  private  spring  range  in  this 
area  to  accommodate  all  our  needs, 

b.  This  would   fcrr*n  us   to   feed  our  cows   hay  until   the 
turn-on  date,      Ky  100  cows   would  eat   1$  tons  of   hay  • 
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x  $50  -  $62,50  per  day.   On  top  of  this  expense  I 

would  have  to  count  the  extra  labor  necessary  to  do  the 

feeding.   This  delayed  feeding  would  also  conflict  with 

other  spring  work,  therefore  £  would  need  more  machinery 

which  I  neither  have  nor  could  afford. 

We  depend  upon  hay  raised  during  the  summer  to  feed  our 

cows  in  the  winter,   Following  are  the  reasons  I  feel  livestock 

must  be  off  our  r.eadows  no  later  than  i-'ay  I5U11 

1*   Our  Irrigation  season  begins  as  early  as  Kay  1st 

and  It  is  ny  observation  that  any  meadow  not  receiving 
water  by  Kay  15th  will  not  yield  up  to  potential* 

2,  wet  r.eadows  will  receive  damage  due  to  livestock 
trampling, 

3.  The  livestock  will  grass  the  meadows  as  they  start  to 
grow  which  drastically  effects  hay  yields  -  up  to  50>i, 

Cattle  (especially  calves)  are  more  susceptible  to  decease 
under  wet  conditions.   Therefore,  livestock  kept  on  the  meadows 
under  wet  conditions  increases  our  chances  of  loss  to  decease. 
Also  the  chances  of  drowning  calves  increases. 
When  you  total  all  cf  these  adverse  factors  it  ecu* is  eccnoalc  disaster. 
Another  thing  is  that  wildlife  would  also  suffer.   Cn  ll£9  acres  of  private- 
meadow  and  pasture  land  that  i  use  as  base  property,  ranv  forms  of  wildiiie 
exist,   I  esti.Tj.te  20-30  mule  deer  year  roundt  there  are  also  ^  antelope*   Xhcv 
raise  their  young  in  the  protection  a  Ion.'?  the  river,   :  any  water  fowl  such  as 
geese,  ducks,  cranes  etc.,  use  the  h-<_t  areas  of  the  meadow  in  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall.   If  ny  cattle  are  I  ■..■id  in  late,-:v?y  would  exert  pressure  on 
this  wildlife.   I  his  would  occur  since  the  cattle  would  molest  then  and  I  would 
be  out  among  the  cattle  and  my  presence  would  bother  then  aiso. 
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Stocking  i,evel.      I  feel  th.it  the  information  and  net.'.od  used  to  detor-lne" 
the  proposed  stocking  level  was  very  '.-.-.fair  and   lacking,     First  ex"  all, 
It  was  conducted  following  ens  of   the   worst  crou-;nts  In  our  history i 
second,    It  was  a  one-shot  iook  at   thinssi    third,    the  survey  was 
conducted  without   lecal  ranchers  partlolnatlrfi:;   and  fourth,   the  people 
conducting  the  survey  wer»  under  a   tire  schedule  and  therefore  could 
not  do  enough  on   the   rrour.d  work  to  adequately   cover  the  ar-a.      ~y 
this  I  rean  not  enough  specific  clta  was  obtained,      (Please  note  oage  m 

2-29  under  Vegetation  rroduetlcn.   where   it  states  "Vei-etation  production 
on  any  given  site   is  determined   by  a  number  of  factors,    including 
amount  of   precipitation  and  s.isonal  distribution,   soil  typa,   aspect, 
temperature,   past  use  of  the   site    ,,.',"      I  avrec  with  this   statement, 
yet  on  cage  2-':-  I  note  the  following:      "The  soil.';  Information  used  in 
this  E3   is   based   upon  1C.»  preliminary  data."      I  alco  noted  on  pa.^e 
2-6  Table  2-2  that  only  zev-r\  allotments   had  soil  caiapies  taken.      I 
do  not  feel  that   lC.j  preliminary  data   cn   seven  allotments  is  cnc-vfi 
information  to   support  any  actions  or   proposals  as  related  to  soils 
and  vegetation   growth,      I  looked  for  specific  amounts  of  precipitation-: 
and   its'    seasonal  distribution   but  all    I  found   wa3  the  s-er.eral 
infonration  on  pige  2-1.      I  found   the  same  to   be  true  of  temperature, 
see  page  2-2. 
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Because  I  an  most  familiar  with  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  I  wish  to  elaborate  on 
the  stocking  level  issue  as  it  pertains  to  our  allotment.  The  proposed  action 
indicates  that  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  should  receive  an  1E.1  reduction  in 


livestock 


I  oppose  this  action  because  I  feel  that  available  livestock  I 
forage  is  far  more  abundant  than  the  il.'i  survey  indicates,  (I  am  confident  J 
enough  about  this  that  1  will  join  Heed  Croll  In  challen.cini;  anyone  to  come  " 
and  look  it  over  with  us. )      I  have  talked  to  several  ranches   who  have    been 
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around  for  quite  a  while  and  one  In  particular  who  used  to  run   livestock  on 
the  Duck  Creek  Allotx.ent.      It   is  their  opinion   that  the  range  is  getting  better  - 
not  worse.     Tables  2-7  page  2-19;   2-8  page  2-21;   2-9  page  2-26;   2-10  page  2-27 
and   2-11  page  2-28  are  examples  to  me   that   the  people  gathering  thli  I.-.f  orra  tio:u 
-did  not  do  enough  en  the  ground  work.      Table  2-7  page  2-19  Indicates  that  thn 
Duck  Creek  Allotment,  has  a    k\  i  vegetation  density  and  under  vegetation  composition 
it  states  that  rrasc  is  15  >,   1'crbs   11  J.   and  shrubs  Jb£,     Cn  Kay  20,   1979  I 
accoRpanled   several  bU:  suff,    Roger  Banner,    USU  Range  Specialist  and  other 
Duck  Creek  Allotment  u:-,ers  on  a  tour  of  our  allotment.     The  BL.'».  agreed  to  this 
tour  after  we  expressed  pur  opposition  to  how  the  survey  was  conducted,      ne  were 
to  bo  shown  how   the  surveys  were  run.      we  were  taken  up  to  the  range  and  instruct 
how  the  vegetation  riensltv  and  composition  surveys  were  conducted,      n'ith  us 
permitees  particiritlr.,'.  ,    two  vegetation  density  and  composition  surveys   were 
conducted.      The   vc~-..-tati<..n   composition  survey   we   cane  up  with  averaged  >>'--  gras3 
35,'j  ch.rubs  and   15  ;  fcr'rs,      Ih.nre  is  a   big  difference  here,   why?     „e  know  that  If 
anything   197c  was  a   better  year  for  grass   than  1979  because  of  more  moisture  and 
warmer  temperatures.      It  is  my  opinion   that  not  enough  transects  were  taken  on 
the  Duck   Creek  Ailotnent. 
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Table  2-8  page  2-21  Illustrates  major  vegetation  types  by  allotment.  Mote  that 

the  Duck  Creek  Ailotnent  it  states  that  there  is  zero  Dry  headow,  sero  mountain 
Shrub,  and  zero  juniper,   we  do  have  these  vegetation  types  on  Duck  Creek 
Allotment,  and  even  though  the  acreages  ray  be  iow  I  feel  they  should  be  listed. 
„This  illustrates  to  me  that  our  ailotnent  was  not  adequately  covered.  » 
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Table  2-9  pare  2-26  illustrates  livestock  forape  condition.  It  states  that  there 
are  only  229  acres  of  pood  cattle  forage.   To  re  this  is  a  prine  example  of 
insufficient  data  because  I  know  of  entire  sections  that  are  in  good  condition 
and  again  I  would  like  to  accompany  anyone  Interested  in  going  to  have  a  look. 

Table  2-10  pace  2-27  illustrates  livestock  forage  vi.ror  and  utilization  estimates. 
I  would  like  it  noted  that  forage  vigor  data  was  taken  from  data  obtained  during 


0 
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1976-77,  the  bad  drought  year.  It  also  stat.es  that  there  was  a  cc.j  utilisation 
on  the  Luck  Cr~°'<   Allotment.   I  feel  this  Is  way  too  hifdi,  because  I  have  ceen 
_over  the  allotment  rany  tines  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  fully  raturcd  ur.eaten  grasses, 
I  feel  that  those  responsible  for  the  utilization  estimates  did  not  aleauateiy 
cover  the  whole  allotment.   I  would  be  willing  to  acconpany  anyone  on  a  visual 
toui  of  the  » .-;■: ,-£  allotment. 

Table  2-11  pa~e  2-2B  illustrates  the  apparent  trend  of  vegetation.   It  states 
that  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  has  zero  acres  on  the  upward  trend,   I  question 
that  ar.yono  could  have  cow-red  the  wr.olo  Duck  Croek  Allotment  and  not  found  at 
least  1  acre  that  apparently  was  cn  the  upward  trend.  This  illustrates  to  ma 
..that  the  apparent  trend  was  just  a  tin;  guess.  I  also  feel  that  it  was  a  biased, 
guess  becutse  I  know  of  at  least  one  occasion  wnere  several  BLX  staff  drove 
right  past  an  area  just  a  short  distance  from  tne  road,  which  wculd  have  to 
qualify  as  an  area  apparently  on  the  upward  trend. 


The  final  point  that  convinces  r,e  that  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  has  sufficient 
livestock  forage  is  the  condition  of  my  cattle.   Because  I  run  part  of  my  cattle 
in  Wyoming  j  am  able  to  compare  how  they  do  with  the  ones  I  run  in  Utah.   I 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  notable  differences.  Also  I  feel  that  the 
calves  I  sell  in  the  fall  compare  in  weight  to  calves  off  cows  run  in  other 
allotments. 


Ky  comments  on  any  long  term  proposals  concerning  ranee  developments  are  these: 

First,  I  am  all  for  Improving  the  rangn  and  will  cooperate  as  much  as  possible 

with  BL>!  people  to  accomplish  those  objectives.   However,  I  would  like  to  point 

out  tltat  all  of  the  proposed  long  term  developments  by  the  BIS   depend  upon  how 

iruch  money  congress  will  appropriate  for  this.   Therefore,  these  proposed  developments] 

are  not  necessarily  going  to  happen  just  because  it  would  be  nice  to  have  them 

happen. 

Concerning  Ranch  Economics  and  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  related  to 
ranch  economics  I  lave  the  following  comments: 

1.  The  iii pacts  cf  any  reductions  would  bo  negative i  they  would  effect 
more  people  than  the  r.o  implies  and  they  would  take  affect 
immediately. 

2.  The  proposed  positive  impacts  of  the  long  term  developments  are  jus 
what  tb.r-y  say  th  y  are,  B  ~:C'-'C~'d   because  they  are  based  upon  future 
3LM  actions  which  deoe 
is  no  guarantee  cf  thi 

3.  The  people  in  charge  of  this  section  do  not  adequately  understand 
ranch  economies.   It  takes  years  to  build  a  cow  or  sheep  herd  a'.d 
years  to  recover  from  losses.   Because  we  never  know  what  tiie  r-tr'k 
will  b3  tomorrow,  it  Is  difficult  to  sell  off  one  year  due  "to 
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ney  appropriated  by   congress  and  there 

nd 

.d 
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reduction  and  buy  lack  in  another  year  wnen  the  -LM  say3  it  has  more 
feed. 


To  summarize,  I  feel  that  proposed  action  Is  based  on  incorrect  art*  insufficient 
data.  Ihat  it  is  unfair  to  base  any  plan  on  a  one  year,,  one  shot  analysis 
especially  a  year  following  a  lad  drought.   I  fc-jl  Hat  the  only  viable  alternative 
would  be  to  monitor  the  area  over  a  period  of  years,  record  the  data,  and  then 
rake  a  decision  with  as  much  public  Involvement  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

3111  Kennedy 
Randolph,  Utah   84064 


Mr.  Bill  Kennedy,  Randolph  Utah 

Response  24-1 

This  analysis  does  not  state  the  opinion  that  ranchers  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  profit;  it  does,  however,  address  profit  margins  with  respect 
to  size  class  and  existing  cost  structures. 

Response  24-2 

The  text  has  been  revised.   Response  to  comments  7-5,  7-9  and  10-4 
provide  additional  information.   See  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  land  Use 
Livestock  Grazing  section,  and  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics,  Small  Scale 
Operations. 

Response  24-3 

For  response  to  drought  and  the  effects  on  range  survey  refer  to 
responses  7-4,  11-1,  and  15-1.  Limitations  of  range  survey'  data  are 
recognized.  Refer  to  response  11-1.  Regarding  rancher  participation 
refer  to  responses  13-2  and  26-1.  The  level  of  detail  for  the  range 
survey  was  adequate  and  survey  procedures  followed  guidelines  set  out  in 
BLM  Manual  section  4412. 11A. 


Response  24-4 

Refer  to  responses  5-3,  10-3,  17-1,  and  23-5. 

Response  24-5 

Refer  to  revised  text,  Chapter  2,  Climate. 

Response  24-6 

Proposed  livestock  adjustments  are  the  result  of  a  forage  inventory, 
consideration  of  other  range  data  (Appendix  6)  and  other  multiple  use 
values  (Appendix  3).   For  additional  information,  refer  to  Reed  Groll 
hearing  comment  1  and  Lynn  McKinnon  hearing  comment  1. 

Response  24-7 

These  tables  reflect  the  best  data  available.  There  have  been  some 
generalizations  to  include  variations  over  the  entire  planning  unit. 
For  example,  vegetation  types  are  broadly  summarized  from  detailed 
survey  data  that  are  available  in  the  BLM  Salt  Lake  District  Office 
files. 

Response  24-8 

Review  of  file  documentation  (7/30/79)  of  this  meeting  indicated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  on  May  22,  1979  was  to  demonstrate 
survey  procedures.  The  use  of  transects  was  discussed  and  it  was  stated 
that  they  were  utilized  only  to  calibrate  ocular  estimates.  It  was 
further  noted  that  the  May  22  transects  were  not  representative  of  the 
total  allotment  and,  therefore,  were  not  directly  comparable  to  the 
actual  survey. 


Response  24-11 

It  was  indicated  that  the  range  survey  carrying  capacity  and  forage 
condition  data  would  not  be  used  from  1976-77.  They  were  not;  however, 
apparent  trend  data  from  1976-77  were  used. 

Response  24-12 

Apparent  trend  was  determined  by  ocular  reconnaissance  writeup 
area.  The  acreage  was  figured  for  each  area  using  an  electronic  plani- 
meter.  Computations  on  each  area  were  repeated  several  times  to  ensure 
accuracy.  Specific  factors  evaluated  for  each  writeup  area  are  des- 
cribed in  Appendix  11. 

Response  24-13 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  available  livestock  forage,  other 
factors  such  as  season  of  use  and  livestock  husbandry  practices  influ- 
ence cattle  production. 

Response  24-14 

Chapter  1  text  has  been  revised;  see  Administrative  Options  and 
Flexibility  section,  Assumptions  subsection.  For  further  information, 
refer  to  response  23-10. 

Response  24-15 

See  revised  text  in  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics,  Summary 
of  Long  Term  Economic  Impacts  section.  Also,  refer  to  responses  2-5, 
4-1,  7-5,  7-9,  10-4,  10-5,  20-4  and  24-3. 
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Response  24-9 

As  noted  by  the  title,  this  table  depicts  data  on  broad  vegetation 
types.  Type  designation  is  normally  based  on  aspect  and  dominance  so, 
generally,  the  most  abundant  species  are  indicated.  Information  dis- 
cussed in  this  table  has  been  aggregated  from  detailed  data  collected 
during  the  range  survey.  In  some  cases,  smaller  types  were  lumped  into 
more  general  categories  for  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  planning 
unit.  Much  more  specific  breakdowns  of  vegetation  type  delineation  are 
available  in  the  Salt  Lake  District  Office  files  and  on  the  range  survey 
type  map. 

Response  24-10 

Although  there  are  "good"  forage  species  on  many  areas,  condition 
data  as  used  in  the  statement  are  determined  by  the  proportion  of  "good" 
to  "bad"  species  condition  data  that  also  consider  the  erodibility  of 
the  soils  on  the  area.  Refer  to  Appendix  6  for  explanation  of  how 
condition  is  determined. 


Response  24-16 

The  difficulty  attached  to  the  rebuilding  of  herds  after  reductions 
has  been  addressed  in  a  text  change.  See  Chapter  3  Impact  to  Rancher 
Economics,  Summary  of  Long-Term  Economic  Impacts  section. 


It  is  possible  that  conditions  on  many  isolated  areas  are  not 
delineated  separately.  Forage  condition  was  not  used  to  determine 
carrying  capacity.  This  was  determined  by  the  range  survey.  The  condi- 
tion information  shown  on  table  2-9  reflects  the  results  of  field  exam- 
ination using  the  method  described  in  Appendix  6. 
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Bureau  of  Land  fianager.ent 
Randolph,   UT     £4064 

Dear  Sir: 

As  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Rich  County  I  would  like  to  speak  against 
the  proposal  to  cut  grazing  allotments  in  this  area.  Let  me  first  explain 
a  little  about  our  schools. 

We  are  very  snail  and  this  means  limited  proorans.  It  also  means  that  the 
programs  that  are  run  cost  taxpayers  a  high  ' ccst-per-student".  l-.'e  receive 
money  to  run  the  schools  based  on  our  enrollment.  Decreases  in  stucents 
would  mean  decreases  in  roney.  Tnis  decrease  would  have  to  Le  absorbed 
without  r.uch  decrease  in  expenditures  since  we  now  have  only  a  basic  program 
and  many  costs  would  be  fixed  regardless  of  how  much  smaller  we  get. 

As  I  understand  your  proposal,  it  is  to  cut  the  6L1'  grazing  allotments  of 
local  ranchers,  llhile  not  rancher  myself,  I  know  that  there  are  three 

Q  things  needed  to  operate:  land,  water  rights,  and  grazing  rights.  Adjust-., 
ments  in  any  one  of  these  will  directly  affect  the  others.  A  cut  back  of 
grazing  rights  would  rear  that  larger  land  holdings  in  the  valley  would  be 
needed  to  sustain  an  operation.  This  would  result  in  fewer  families,  thus 
fewer  children.  Our  i::ain  problem  in  the  schools  of  this  county  is  snail 
.numbers.  If  you  cut  grazing  allotments,  this  problem  would  be  made  vorse.  J 

Your  proposed  action  would  also  adversely  affect  the  schools  in  two  other 
ways: 
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First,  it  would  lower  the  tax  base  since  fewer  cattle  could  be  run.  This 
in  turn  would  affect  tax  paying  persons  and  businesses. 

Second,  it  would  reduce  the  money  we  receive  for  Public  Law  874.  Vie  receive 
a  little  money  from  this  law  since  some  of  the  parents  of  our  students  work 
a  portion  of  their  tir.o  on  federal  property.  A  cut  in  crazing  allotments 
would  correspondingly  cut  this  ir.oney.  Since  CLM  land  is  not  on  the  tax  roles 
this  874  money  is  the  only  airect  benefit  the  school  receives  from  its 
existence. 
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In  summary,  I  believe  the  reduction  of  grazing  allotments  in  this  area 
would  adversely  affect  Rich  County  Schools  in  three  ways: 

1.  It  would  cause  a  reduction  in  enrollment. 

2.  It  would  reduce  the  tax  base. 

3.  It  would  reduce  or  eliminate  the  money  we  receive  from  Public 
Law  874. 


Sincere!  ■/, 


files  E^Pnrts 
Superintendent 

GEP/tcc 


Ed.D. 


Rich  County  School  District 

Response  25-1 

Analyses  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics,  Lonq-Term 
Management  section,  Social/Cultural  Values  subsection,  indicate  that 
significant  net  population  changes  would  not  result  from  the  proposed 
action.  As  a  result,  neither  should  the  anticipated  impact  to  schools 
occur. 

Response  25-2 

In  conversations  with  a  staff  member  at  the  Utah  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  well  as  referring  to  Title  20  of  the  U.S.  Code,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  PL-874  pertains  to: 

a.  Children  of  persons  who  reside  and  work  on  Federal  property; 

b.  Children  of  persons  who  reside  or  work  on  Federal  property  who 
are  in  daily  school  attendance. 


Randolph,  Utah 
July  17,  1979 


84064 


Mr.  Frank  Snell 

Bureau  If  Land  Management 

Salt  Lake  District  Office 

2370  South  2300  West 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   84119 


Dear  Sir: 
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The  following  are  my  statements  against  the  "Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing 
Management  Draft"  proposal: 

1.   We  were  lead  to  believe  that  we  would  he  able  to  accompany  the  survey  team 
in  gathering  their  data  for  the  Environmental  survey  which  makes  up  the  proposed 
Environmental  Statement.  However,  contrary  to  this,  there  was  not  one  single  dom- 
estic livestock  user  invited  to  give  his  opinion,  asked  to  accompany,  or  did 
accompany  the  team  while  collecting  the  data.  We  feel  it  would  be  a  much  better 
thing,  since  we  know  our  own  allotment,  if  the  local  domestic  livestock  user  was 
able  to  help  give  imputs  into  the  survey  and  data  collected. 

/^~^T    2.   According  to  Chap  2,  Paragraph  2;  and  Page  2-29,  Paragraph  2,  "The 
\2  I  primary  influences  upon  vegetative  growth  with  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  are 

"^  the  amount  of  precipitation,  the  temperature,  the  soil,  the  elevation,  and  the  length 
of  growing  season."   In  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment,  there  has  not  been  one  single 
soil  sample  taken  (Table  2-2)  .  There  has  been  no  rainfall  or  snowfall  data 
gathered,  there  is  no  elevation  calculations,  there  has  been  no  specific  temperature 
registered.  With  absolutely  none  of  this  data,  the  BLM  people  have  proposed  an 
18%  cut.  Maybe  if  all  this  data  was  checked  out  for  three  years,  maybe  the 
Duck  Creek  Allotment  is  going  as  good  as  it  can  without  controlling  the  sage  brush. 
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this  kind  of  variance,  the  rancher  himself  has  to  decide  when  to  sell  his  cattle. 
The  B.L.M.  are  telling  us  to  sell  cattle  this  year  because  the  range  needs  a  cut 
next  year.  Then  two  years  from  now  the  range  will  be  better,  so  buy  them  back. 
Some  people  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  all  their  lives  trying  to  improve 
and  steady  their  cow  herds.   It  is  economically  impossible  to  jump  in  and  out  of 
the  cow  business  every  year. 

5.   According  to  Page  3-69,  Impacts  to  Local  Values,  Attitudes,  it  states  "It 
is  not  anticipated  that  initial  action  would  precipitate  any  major  sociological 
or  econimic  changes  in  the  communities  themselves."  Page  3-78  states,   it  seems 
reasonable  to  project  that  there  would  be  no  major  shifts  in  numbers  of  small- 

a  "scale  ranchers."  The  truck  of  the  matter  is  that  according  to  the  Utah-Wyoming 
[Telephone  Directory,  there  are  approximately  327  families  living  in  the  Randolph- 
Woodruff  area.   Of  these  families,  157  or  48%  of  the  people  make  their  living 
partially  or  totally  from  ranching.  These  157  families  also  run  cows  on  B.L.M. 
lands.   If  we  ranchers  take  cuts  like  18%,  25%,  or  60%,  it  will  be  economically 
disastrous  to  our  community.   In  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment,  there  are  approximately 
700  cows.   An  18%  reduction  would  mean  126  cows  gone.  The  loss  of  126  calves 
to  this  reduction,  would  mean  that  a  loss  of  $50,400  would  felt  for  just  one 
year  (a  calf  is  worth  $500.  This  multiplied  by  126  gives  you  $50,400) . 
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6.   Charts  like  the  one  on  Page  3-71,  Table  3-16;  Page  3-73;  Page  3-74;  and 
79  are  of  very  little,  if  any,  value.  Anyone  who  is  in  the  cattle  business,  or 
supposed  to  be  connected  withi::,  knows  cattle  prices  fluctuate  greatly  as  my  own 
personal  records  show.  A  one-year  survey  such  as  was  done  on  the  above  quoted 
tables  means  absolutely  nothing.   In  order  to  get  any  kind  of  accurate  information, 
these  figures  would  have  to  be  calculated  on  at  least  a  ten-year  average. 


Page 
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3.  Since  we  have  not  had  one  single  rain  since  April  1979  on  the  Duck  Creek 
Allotment,  is  this  taken  into  consideration  when  the  full  utilization  is  taken  or 
is  the  lack  of  grass  blamed  on  overutilization  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

4.  According  to  the  records  kept  since  1969  when  I  bought  the  ranch  from 
my  mother,  cattle  prices  have  been  as  follows  (yearling  steer  prices) . 

1970 300  per  lb. 

1971--- 310  per  lb. 

1972 370  per  lb. 

1973 600  per  lb. 

1974 —320  per  lb. 

1975- 320  per  lb. 

1976 390  per  lb. 

1977 400  per  lb. 

1978 620  per  lb. 

This  is  a  price  variance  in  almost  ten  years  from  almost  300  per  lb.  to  620  per  lb. with 
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7.  On  an  allotment  the  size  of  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  (20,000  acres) 
there  was  a  total  of  five  transacts  run.   The  rest  of  the  allotment  was  so  say 
covered  on  aprojected  basis  and  by  visual  observation  by  a  survey  team  and  leader 

'which  amounted  to  two  or  three  people.   Because  of  natural  barriers,  fences,  water, 
concentration  of  turn-out  and  returning  cattle,  etc.,  there  should  have  been  more — 
many,  many  more—actual  surveys  run.   Five  survey  plots  will  not  cover  this  large 
an  area  with  any  accuracy. 

8.  The  State  Advisory  Board,  the  Utah  and  Rich  County  Cattlemen's  Association, 
the  Utah  State  University  Range  Specialist  (Roger  Banner  and  Gred  Simmonds) ,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Specialist  (Duaine  Erickson)  all  have  made  written  statements 

to  B.L.M.  saying  there  should  be  no  cuts  in  domestic  livestock  at  present.   They 
recommend  that  a  three -year  anal  yzation  should  be  done  and  go  from  there. 

9.  According  to  my  own  personal  records  on  cow  and  calf  weights  from  1970- 
1978,  cows  and  calves  that  I  run  on  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  at  selling  time  are 
as  heavy  or  in  some  cases  heavier  than  cows  and  calves  run  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  Yet  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  is  proposed  to  take  a  18%  cut.  Why?   Cattle 
weights  are  the  telling  factors . 

10.  If  the  domestic  livestock  users  are  forced  to  reduce  the  number  of  their 
animals  running  on  public  lands,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  wild  life 
should  be  kept  off  the  private  lands.  There  are  170,000  acres  of  public  lands 

and  351,100  acres  of  private  lands.   This  is  trading  one  acre  of  public  lands  for 
three  acres  of  private  lands.   1  also  know  that  it  is  not  only  going  to  create  a 
reduction  in 
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acreage  for  wildlife,  but  it  is  also  going  to  create  bad  feelings  between  the 
private  landowners  and  the  sportsmen,  hunters  and  fishermen. 

(   g  J~         11.  The  consequences  of  delayed  turnout  are  many.  There  is  no  other  range 
^ — '  available  in  Rich  County  to  go  on.  My  cows  will  eat  two  ton  of  hay  per  day.  At 
$50  per  ton,  in  three  weeks  time  the  hay  will  cost  me  $2,100.  My  time,  gas  and 
the  extra  machinery  that  will  be  needed  to  do  other  work  normally  done  at  this  time 
while  my  tractor  is  still  tied  up  feeding  cows  must  also  be  figured.   Keeping  my 
cows  in  three  extra  weeks  on  my  meadow  would  reduce  my  hay  for  the  coming  winter  in 
half.   It  would  cau.?e  great  losses  in  my  calf  production  because  of  confinement  in 
wet  meadows  would  cause  disease  of  pneumonia,  scours,  foot  rot,  etc.   Not  being 
able  to  use  the  grasses  on  low  range  would  cause  loss  of  weight  on  calves  because 
the  older  grasses  lose  their  forage  value  and  they  also  start  to  burn.  As  you  may 
be  able  to  see  from  these  figures,  staying  in  until  the  first  of  June  will  not  only 
run  me  out  of  business,  but  will  also  kill  the  livestock  business  in  Rich  County. 

12.  The  Vegetation  Composition  and  Density  by  Allotment  on  Table  2-7  states 
that  on  Duck  Creek  Allotment  the  density  is  44%,  the  grass  is  157.,  the  forbs  is 
11%,  and  the  shrubs  is  75%.   On  approximately  May  20,  1979,  after  much  protest  by 
the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  users  on  the  way  the  range  survey  was  conducted  ,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  B.L.M.  to  take  the  Duck  Creek  permittees  and  Roger  Banner,  U.S.U. 
Range  Specialist,  up  on  the  range  and  show  them  how  these  surveys  were  run.  At  this 
time,  two  vegetative  composition  and  density  surveys  were  run.  While  we,  as  users, 
•"T^were  there  watching  and  participating,  we  saw  a  big  difference.   The  two  surveys 
(    (showed  an  average  of  507.  grass,  35%  shrubs,  15%  forbs.  WHY?  the  big  difference? 
—  We  also  know,  as  local  residents  acquainted  with  the  allotment,  that  in  1978  grass 
was  better  than  it  was  in  1979  because  of  warmer  temperatures  and  much  more  moisture. 
This  really  raises  the  question  as  to  why  the  results  of  Table  2-7. 

^j       13.  Table  2-8,  page  2-21,  shows  that  not  very  much,  if  any,  time  was  spent 
Wr-Ton  major  vegetation  types  by  allotment.   It  states  that  there  is  no  bunchgrass,     " 
(  lu  |on  the  whole  Duck  Creek  Allotment.  This  is  totally  false.   It  states  there  is  no  dry 
— '  meadow.   This  is  totally  false.   It  states  that  there  is  no  junipers  exist.  This  is 
false.   It  states  that  there  are  188  reparian  habitat  acres.   This  is  totally  false 
also.   It  shows  no  mountain  shrub.  This  is  also  false.   This  shows  that  many  parts 
of  the  Environmental  Statement  were  conducted  improperly. 
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14.  Table  2-9,  page  2-26,  says  that  there  are  only  229  acres  of  good  forage 
for  livestock.  After  going  over  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment  with  Roger  Banner,  Jack 
Peterson,  Frank  Snell,  Frank  Olson,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  say  this  table  is 
even  close  to  being  correct. 


(7T\  15.  The  apparent  Trend  discussed  on  page  2-25  makes  me  question  how  the  acre 

V^Pfigures  were  arrived  at.   It  also  shows  me  that  at  best  the  tables,  in  fact  the 

[whole  Environmental  Statement  Book,  is  one  big  guess  by  people  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  county  itself,  let  alone  each  individual  allotment  that  they  are  trying 
to  control.  Much  of  this  book  is  based  on  apparent  trend,  and  for  those  who  don't 
have  the  time  or  the  patience  to  wade  through  this  Three  inch  book,  I  would 
like  to  quote  what  it  says  on  page  2-25  concerning  apparent  trend,   "trend  is 
a  measurement  to  determine  if  the  vegetation  condition  is  improving  or  declining. 
This  is  accomplished  by  making  measurements  of  the  vegetation  at  different  points 
in  time,  sufficiently  separated  to  monitor  vegetation  change.   Some  photoplot  study 
information  is  available  for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit.   However,  as  these  data 
are  incomplete,  'apparent'  trend  information  was  gathered  for  all  areas.   Thfs 


trend  information  is  referred  to  as  apparent  since  it  reflects  only  a  one-point- 
in-time  measurement  of  the  vegetation,  and  not  a  series  of  observations  spread  over 
a  number  of  years.   Trend  information  is  important  in  that  it  indicates  the  direct- 
ion in  which  the  vegetation  condition  is  moving,  either  'up',  'static',  or  'down1. 

/i~3  How  can  they  tell  which  way  the  range  is  going  unless  we  have  at  least  three  years"! 

Vy  to  get  the  actual  trend.   It  would  be  even  better  if  this  information  was  studied 


jten  years  instead  of  three. 
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16.  Table  2-9  states  that  there  are  only  229  acres  of  good  livestock  forage 
'in  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment.   I  challenge  any  range  specialist  in  the  B.L.M.  or 
any  independent  specialist  to  go  with  me  to  see  the  2,640  acres  of  land  straight 
west  of  my  home  and  see  that  it  is  not  only  good  fomage,   but  should  be  rated 
excellent  livestock  forage.  This  is  only  one  such  place  on  the  allotment. 

17.  Table  2-10,  Page  2-27  states  that  data  for  livestock  forwage  vigor  from 
apparent  trend  write-ups  for  1976-1977  are  on  file  in  S.L.C.  District  offices 

of  B.L.M.  This  shows  that  the  figures  used  were  during  1976  and  1977  —  the  worst 
drouth  years  in  history  in  Rich  County.   (5-13  1976-78;  Table  2-5,  1977;  Appendix 
11,  Page  All-1  1976-77.)   We  have  been  assured  by  the  B.L.M.  that  1976-77  data 
rould  not  be  used.  This  makes  us  very  suspicious. 
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0     18.   In  all  the  statements  and  tables  in  the  Environmental  Statement  Book,  it" 
'should  be  stated  very  clearly  that  all  these  projected  increases  in  improvements 
on  B.L.M.  lands  are  dependent  on  appropriations  by  Congress  to  B.L.M.  Department. 
Nowhere  in  the  Environmental  Statement  Book  does  it  say  that  Congress  is  specifi- 
cally going  to  appropriate  any  money  to  do  any  of  the  things  mentioned.   From  the 
rancher's  point  of  view,  it  looks  like  we  take  a  big  cut  in  the  amount  of  cattle 
and  sheep  allowed  on  the  ranges  and  then  we  just  sit  and  wait  until  the  B.L.M. 
maybe  gets  enough  money  from  Congress  to  do  anything  with. 

19.  A  three  year  average  study  instead  of  a  one  year  study  would  be  a  fair 
way  to  satisfy  the  wildlife,  sportsmen,  B.L.M.  and  the  domestic  livestock  user. 
This  would  show  the  real  range  capacity. 

Sincerely  yours, 


B.  Reed  Groll 

Duck  Creek  Allotment 
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Mr.  Reed  Groll 

Response  26-1 

BLM  permittees  in  Rich  County  were  notified  individually  by  letter 
(dated  5/11/78)  of  the  ongoing  range  survey  effort.  This  letter  specif- 
ically invited  each  permittee  to  accompany  survey  team  members  during 
actual  surveys  on  their  respective  allotments.  Each  permittee  was  also 
invited  to  participate  in  the  land  use  planning  process  currently  under 
way.  Specific  cases  are  documented  of  domestic  livestock  users  accom- 
panying survey  personnel. 

Response  26-2 

The  specific  factors  noted  do  influence  vegetation  growth.  The 
amount  of  vegetation  growth  (translated  into  available  livestock  forage) 
was  based  on  range  survey  data  which  was  gathered  on  the  ground  in  each 
allotment.  Appendix  6  describes  how  proposed  adjustments  in  the  level 
of  livestock  use  were  determined.  Refer  to  responses  2-1,  11-1,  15-1 
and  15-2. 

Response  26-3 

Utilization  studies  measure  the  amount  of  forage  removed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  amount  produced  in  a  given  year.  The  most  important 
factor  is  the  degree  of  grazing  use  that  resulted.  Utilization  study 
procedure  is  explained  in  BLM  Manual  Section  4410. 

Response  26-4 

Refer  to  responses  4-1  and  10-4. 

Response  26-5,26-6 

Information  does  not  exist  to  allow  projection  of  budget  data  over 
a  long-term  period.  Ranch  budget  data  used  in  the  ES  are  based  on  the 
best  available  information.  This  was  collected  in  1978  and  reflects 
livestock  operations  in  Rich  County  during  a  normal  year.  Refer  to 
Chapter  2,  Ranch  Budget  Sheets  (table  2-22).  Further  explanations  and 
limitations  of  this  data  are  discussed  in  Chapter  2  Socioeconomic  (Ranch 
Budget  Sheet)  section. 

Response  26-7 

In  the  ocular  reconnaissance  method,  no  data  are  used  directly  from 
"plots"  transects.  Transects  were  run  merely  to  calibrate  the  ocular 
estimate.  The  recorded  data  came  from  ocular  estimates  of  plant  compo- 
sition and  density,  not  transects.  The  ocular  estimate  takes  into 
consideration  natural  barriers,  fences,  water,  etc.  Refer  to  response 
26-9. 

Response  26-8 

Refer  to  responses  7-5,  7-9,  20-4  and  24-2. 


Response  26-9 

Review  of  file  documentation  (7/30/79)  of  this  meeting  indicated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  on  May  22,  1979  was  to  demonstrate 
survey  procedures.  The  use  of  transects  was  discussed  and  it  was  stated 
that  transects  were  used  by  survey  team  members  only  as  a  means  of 
checking  ocular  estimates.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  transects  ran  on 
this  particular  day  were  not  directly  comparable  with  ocular  techniques 
used  during  the  actual  survey.  Ocular  reconnaissance  survey  procedures 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  BLM  Manual  section  4412. 11A.  For  added 
information,  see  response  11-1. 

Response  26-10 

Refer  to  response  24-9. 

Response  26-11 

Although  there  are  "good"  forage  species  on  many  areas,  condition 
data  as  used  in  the  statement  are  determined  by  the  proportion  of  "good" 
to  "bad"  species  condition  data  and  also  consider  the  erodibility  of  the 
soils  on  the  area.  Refer  to  Appendix  6  for  explanation  of  how  condition 
is  determined.   Refer  to  response  15-1. 

Response  26-12 

Apparent  trend  was  determined  by  ocular  reconnaissance  writeup 
area.  The  acreage  was  figured  for  each  area  using  an  electronic  plani- 
meter.  Computations  on  each  area  were  repeated  several  times  to  ensure 
accuracy.  Specific  factors  evaluated  for  each  writeup  area  are  describ- 
ed in  Appendix  11. 

Response  26-13 

The  up,  static,  and  down  projections  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
apparent  trend.  This  method  considers  many  factors  discussed  in  Appen- 
dix 11.  Limitations  of  this  data  are  discussed  in  Vegetation  Chapter  2. 
The  concept  of  long-term  studies  to  determine  the  initial  stocking  level 
is  discussed  in  Alternative  3.   These  concerns  will  be  considered. 

Response  26-14 

It  is  possible  that  conditions  on  many  isolated  areas  are  not 
delineated  separately.  Forage  condition  was  not  used  to  determine 
initial  carrying  capacity.  This  was  determined  by  the  range  survey. 
The  condition  information  shown  on— table  2-9  reflects  the  results  of 
field  examination  using  the  method  described  in  Appendix  6. 

Response  26-15 

It  was  indicated  that  the  range  survey  carrying  capacity  and  forage 
condition  data  would  not  be  used  from  1976-77.  They  were  not;  however, 
apparent  trend  data  from  1976-77  were  used. 


Response  26-16 

Text  has  been  revised  in  Chapter  1  Assumptions  section. 
ter  1  as  well  as  response  23-10. 


See  Chap- 
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July   18,    1979 


Hot- Art 


Mr.  Frank  Sncll,  District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2370  South  2300  Host 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84119 

Dear  Mr.  Snell: 


We   apologize   for   being  unable   to   attend   the   July   18th  meeting   at   Randolph. 
Due    to   previous   comittments   we   were  unable   to   obtain   the    Draft   ES    In  time   to 
properly  comment   on   it    by  July  30th.      We   have   taken   the   position  of   stating 
policy  with   some   direction   provided   by   the   BLM  News   Release. 

It  states    that   grazing  management    systems   would    be   designed   to   facilitate 
this  action.      In  our   experience   this   has   meant    easier  izanagemcnt   proposals   of 
rotation  grazing  or   fences.      There    are   prezt   nanancnenc   tools   when  utilized 
with  or   in   conjunction  with   domesticated   animals.      However,   nei'.'-.-r  wildlife 
or  wild   horses    benefit   from   such   action  when    in   actuality   they   suffer   greatly. 
The   Bureau   In    the    past   has    stated    chat   gates,    appropriately   placed   and   let 
down  when  necessary  are    the   fail-safe    for  wildlife   and   horses.      This    is   not 
facts   are    they   are   known   to   us,    the   dependability  oi   can   r coshering   is    too 
costly   in    terns   of    life.      Nor  do    those   fences    take    into   consideration   the 
natural    trails.      In   lieu  of   Civil   No    77-330  we   strongly   object   to    any  develop- 
ment of  water,    springs,    reservoirs   with   the   public   funds    that   does  not    become 
available    to   all   the   public    land   users.      Tirae   and   seam  we   have  witnessed  a 
well  on   public    lands,   with   pump  provided   by   the  operator  to   be   shut   down  when 
only  a  few  miles   in  one  direction   they   are   capturing  wild  horses   due   to   a     so- 
called  drought. 

In  summary,    in  the   nip-and-gnaw   atmosphere    that    surrounds   the   debates  of 
a   particular  use,    it   is   simple   for   the   rancher-oriented   disputants    to   lose 
sight  of   the    fact    that   the    public    land  mandate   is   clear:      chose  government 
lands   are   to   be  managed   for  multiple   use--it's   not  man   alone,    and   his   live- 
stock,   who  wag    the   intended   beneficiary. 

Therefore     we  will  not    support    fences  —  that    inhibit;   water — that   is   denied; 
nor   reduction  of  horses  without    reductions   across    the    board. 
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Most   sincerely 


W. 


Dawn  Y.    Lappin    (Mrs.)    Director 
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OS        United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


HERITAGE  CONSERVATION  AND  RECREATION  SERVICE 

MID-CONTINENT  REGION 

DENVER,  COLORADO    80225 

IN   REPLY    REFER  TO:       MC     300  MAIUNG  ADDRESS: 

DES-79/31  Po>,om„B„,2rOT 

Denver  Federal  Center 
Denver.  Colorado  89225 

July  27,  1979 


Memorandum 

To:       District  Manager,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

From:     Assistant  Regional  Director,  Land  Use  Coordination 

Subject:   Review  of  Draft  Environmental  Statement  on  the  Randolph 
Grazing  Management  Program,  Rich  County,  Utah 


The  proposed  management  plan  does  not  conflict  with  any  programs 
administered  by  this  agency,  and  the  document  provides  adequate 
discussions  of  Issues  of  interest  to  us. 


\r 


Robert   J.    Arkins 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OI-   RECLAMATION 

Ul'PLR  LOIORAIHI  RLUONAI.  Ul-HCE 

P.U.   BOX    II3C.H 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH    B-4 M7 


DEPARTMENT  OF   THE    ARMY 

SACRAMENTO   DISTRICT.   CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

650   CAPITOL   MALL 

SACRAMENTO,    CALIFORNIA        95814 
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30  July  1979 


LD 


to 


Memorandum 


JUL  3  1  1979 


District  Manager,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
2370  South  2300  West,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84119 


From:   <s>  Regional  Director 


Subject: 


Review  and  Comments  on  Draft  Randolph  Planning  Unit 
Grazing  Management  Environmental  Statement 


The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  review  and 
provide  comments  on  the  subject  DES,  Randolph  Planning  Unit,  your  letter 
of  June  1,  1979. 

The  Bureau  has  over  the  years  maintained  an  interest  in  the  Bear  River 
Drainage  and  the  development  of  the  water,  land,  and  other  resources  of 
this  vital  three  state  area.   The  Randolph  Planning  Unit,  within  the 
Bear  River  Drainage,  and  the  management  of  its  grazing  and  other  natural 
resources  as  they  interact  with  each  other  should  have  impacts  upon  the 
river  system.  While  the  impacts  will  be  positive,  they  will  not  be  of 
specific  nature  on  any  existing  or  proposed  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project. 

The  Bureau  realizes  that  any  action  to  improve  the  watershed  in  our  area 
will  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the  water  supply,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  should  be  a  part  of  public  land  management. 

The  statement  appears  to  be  well  prepared  aud  documented.   There  are  a 
number  of  editorial  errors  that  should  be  noted  and  corrected  during 
your  internal  review.   We  note  that  the  photograph  (Figure  2-2)  on  page 
2-13  is  captioned  "Gully  cut  into  a  hillside",  yet  it  appears  to  be  a 
gully  cutting  across  a  flat  or  bench.   Then  this  same  photograph  is  used 
again  on  page  2-24  (Figure  2-8)  as  depicting  "Big  Sage  Brush"  and  noting 
a  lack  of  grass.   Granted  they  are  minor  details,  but  it  would  strengthen 
your  report  if  they  were  avoided. 


District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
2370  South  2300  West 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84119 


Dear  Sir: 


We  have  reviewed  the  draft  environmental  statement  for  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit  as  it  relates  to  our  areas  of  jurisdictional  responsibilities. 

There  are  no  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  or  anticipated  water  resource 
developments  in  the  area  that  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  action.   We 
do  have  responsibility  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material 
Into  waters  of  the  United  States  or  wetland  areas  pursuant  to  Section  404 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33  USC  1344).   Water  developments  in  the  planning 
unit  are  included  under  the  long-term  management  plan;   however,  the  infor- 
mation provided  is  insufficient  to  determine  whether  a  Department  of  the 
Array  permit  would  be  required. 

We  have  no  other  comments  but  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review  the  draft 
environmental  statement . 


Chief,  Engineering  Division 


Commissioner,  Attention:   150 

Director,  Office  of  Environmental  Project  Review,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC 
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James  Jenkins  Hearing  Comments 

.  .  ..    *  t  »    ,.  ,  is  the  inability  to  predict  how  each  individual  would  adjust  to  and 

1.   ".  .  .  Specifically,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  entire  statement  is  compensate  for  any  proposed  management  actions.   The  ES  is  not  a  final 

based  upon,  from  what  I  understand  to  be,  a  3-month  study  of  the  alloca-  decision  document  but  only  one  source  of  data  available  to  the  manager, 

tions  within  tins  affected  area.  .  .  .  Economics  will  be'one  of  many  factors  considered.   Refer  to  revised  text 


Response 

This  is  not  true.  Many  factors  were  considered  in  order  to  deter- 
mine proposed  forage  allocations  (Appendix  6).  Generally,  data  over  two 
to  three  field  seasons  were  used. 

2.  "...  It  has  been  represented  in  informational  meetings  previous- 
ly by  the  Bureau  that  the  studies  which  have  been  conducted  in  1976  and 
1977  were  disregarded;  in  fact,  that  is  again  represented  in  the  impact 
statement.  But  I  find  at  table  2-10  on  page  2-27  that  data  at  least  for 
forage  vigor  was  gathered  from  that  survey  taken  in  1976  and  '77.  That 
is  in  direct  --  it  appears  to  be  that  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  representations  previously  made  by  the  Bureau.  ..." 

Response 
t 

Refer  to  response  26-15. 

3.  "...  Additionally,  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  Bureau 
proposes  to  limit  use  to  what  they  term  40  percent  utilization  without 

6o  any  basis  for  using  that  figure  and,  by  the  Bureau's  own  classification, 

O  would  reduce  utilization  of  the  public  lands  to  light  use  rather  than 

even  moderate  use,  which  I  would  deem  to  be  a  reasonable  use,  moderate 
use  of  the  forage.  ...  It  appears  from  the  facts  gathered,  even  though 
I  contrast  and  object  to  the  data  as  being  insufficient,  that  a  reason- 
able use  is  already  existing  and  there  is  no  need  for  any  change.  .  .  ." 

Response 

Refer  to  response  2-7. 

4.  I  would  also  submit  that  the  information  used  and  the  analysis  of 
that  information  on  the  economic  impact  to  ranchers  is  inaccurate  and 
that  the  statement  itself  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  the 
conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  residents  of  the  county  or  on  ranchers.  .  .  ." 

Response 

The  economic  impacts  are  based  on  the  best  available  information  at 
the  time  the  ES  was  prepared.  The  discussion  in  Chapters  3  and  8  gives 
an  indication  of  the  principal  areas  where  economic  impacts  are  likely 
to  occur.   A  realistic  problem  with  obtaining  any  economic  impact  data 


Cl.UIIUIIIIl.3     Will      uc     »"t     ui      .UU..J,       ,„~™._      ■-- 

for  additional  data.  See  responses  to  4-1,  4-2,  10-4,  and  lu  s. 
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Sam  Chournos  Hearing  Comments 

1.  "...  The  long-term  allocation  seems  to  be  a  rather  extreme 
increase  for  wildlife.  The  question  arises:  What  about  winter  range 
for  wildlife? 

Currently,  wildlife  are  causing  continual  damage  to  private  prop- 
erty. It  would  appear  this  wildlife  should  be  curtailed.  And  if  extra 
AUMs  are  available,  it  should  be  given  to  the  domestic  livestock  indus- 
try of  the  area  to  bolster  their  economy.  ..." 

Response 

See  response  to  9-3  and  16-5  for  long-term  allocation  relating  to 
wildlife.  Refer  to  responses  6-1  and  6-2  for  response  on  winter  range. 
See  also  revised  text  in  Chapter  2  Wildlife.  Refer  to  7-3  and  12-1  for 
response  relating  to  private  land  and  wildlife.  Refer  to  10-6  and  20-4 
for  response  on  future  forage  allocations. 

2.  "  .  .  Your  initial  action  in  Chapter  1-11  also  suggests  you  bring 

livestock  grazing  in  line  with  forage  availability.  Does  this  mean  only 

domestic  livestock  will  be  brought  into  line  with  forage  availability?  . 
it 

Response 

See  response  to  10-2. 

3.  "...  We  observe  you're  recommend  (sic)  cutting  AUM  by  50  percent 
on  basis  of  explanation  on  July  10th  at  Ogden.  You  have  based  this  on  a 
soil  sampling  of  20  percent  of  the  area.  However,  in  reviewing  same,  it 
appears  that  you  do  not  have  yet  adequate  information  to  support  your 
recommendation.  It  is  suggested  that  you  complete  a  survey  of  all  your 
lands.  ..." 

Response 

For  impact  analysis,  table  3-2  indicates  that  complete  soils  data 
are  available  on  14,994  acres  of  public  land  or  23  percent  of  the  areas 
proposed  for  vegetation  treatment.  These  preliminary  data  indicate 
approximately  46.8  percent  of  the  probable  forage  production  from  vege- 
tation treatments  (table  1-4,  Appendix  4)  would  be  expected.  This  is  an 
estimate;  actual  production  would  depend  on  many  variables.  Complete 
information  is  now  available  and  can  be  used  to  determine  more  exact 
locations  of  treatments;  the  chances  of  success  would  be  higher  than 
indicated  by  the  more  generalized  information.  Text  in  Chapter  3  Soils 
(Vegetation  Treatment  section)  has  been  revised  to  indicate  this  figure 
is  an  estimate  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  improve  the  chance  of 
success.  For  additional  response,  see  5-3,  10-3,  17-1,  and  21-5. 


4-  ...  Often,  in  making  adjustments  downward,  in  domestic  live- 
stock numbers  on  Federal  ranges,  it  works  an  extreme  economical  disad- 
vantage on  the  livestock  owner  because  when  downward  adjustments  are 
made,  the  operator  has  to  sell  the  excess  livestock  because  he  is  depen- 
dent on  the  Federal  range  to  sustain  this  livestock  for  certain  periods 
of  the  year.  At  other  times,  the  livestock  numbers  may  be  again  adjust- 
ed upward,  but  ready  capital  availability  of  additional  financing  may 
make  it  difficult  to  meet  the  adjustment.  Keep  in  mind,  also,  that  not 
only  adjustments  downward  in  numbers  affects  the  operator,  but  one 
reduces  the  family  income.  And  today  everything  else  seems  to  be  going 
up,  so  the  operator  is  again  put  in  a  financial  bind  even  to  the  point 
he  could  be  forced  out  of  business.  ..." 

Response 

Refer  to  revised  text  in  Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics 
Summary  of  Long-Term  Economics  section. 

5-  "  •  ■  •  Chapter  3,  your  analogy  of  economic  impact  on  ranchers 
would  be  small.  It  is  our  observation  that  the  impact  will  be  greater 
economically  than  you  indicate.  And  your  percentages  of  people  living 
in  the  area  that  are  ranchers  are  small,  but  the  ranchers'  decrease  in 
income  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  individuals  in  the  community  who 
services  the  rancher;  this  does  not  seem  to  appear  in  the  analogy.  . 

Response 

See  responses  4-1,  4-2,  10-5,  and  19-3. 
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Reed  Groll  Hearing  Comments 

2.  "...  The  whole  environmental  study  in  Rich  County  was  based  on 
apparent  trend,  which  is  a  fancy  way  of  saying  "guesses."  I  call  this 
book  a  guess  because  it  was  done  on  1-year  data,  not  averages  of  many 
years.  In  the  Duck  Creek  Allotment,  the  guesses  were  made  without  even 
considering  precipitation,  climate,  temperature,  elevation,  and  soil 
conditions,  which  must  be  considered  to  know  how  grasses  will  grow. 
These  guesses  were  also  made  without  any  local  input.  ..." 

Response 

Apparent  trend  was  only  one  of  many  factors  utilized.  Its  limita- 
tions are  addressed  in  the  revised  text,  Chapter  2.  See  also  response 
to  James  Jenkins  hearing  comment  1  and  letter  reference  26-13.  For 
response  on  local  input,  see  response  26-1.  These  factors  were  consid- 
ered in  that  they  influence  existing  vegetation  characteristics  found  on 
this  allotment.  The  principle  characteristics  specifically  evaluated  on 
this  allotment  were  the  amount  of  available  livestock  forage  and  exist- 
ing forage  condition.  These  factors,  together  with  livestock  use, 
fairly  well  reflect  the  influence  of  the  factors  noted  in  this  comment 
on  vegetation.  The  factors  in  question  were  considered  in  the  analysis 
of  impacts  (Chapter  3),  specifically  as  they  relate  to  seedling  estab- 
lishment, treatment  success,  and  the  effects  of  rest  and  range  readiness. 
See  also  response  26-2. 


Grant  Dean  Hearing  Comments 

X.  "...  This  asks  that  there  are  9,000  acres  being  taken  away  from 
grazing  of  livestock  and  put  into  the  sheep  or  into  deer  in  the  south, 
in  the  basin  there,  Broad  Canyon  Basin.  And  realizing  this  and  changing 
some  of  the  sheep  winter  range,  use  on  these  lands  is  going  to  leave  a 
cut  in  economics  for  the  area.  ..." 

Response 

According  to  UDWR  (3/17/78),  the  conversion  of  Woodruff  Pastures 
ranges  into  a  sagebrush  range  with  grass,  forb,  and  browse  seeding  would 
increase  the  ability  of  this  area  to  winter  deer. 

Woodruff  Pastures  with  rehabilitation  is  capable  of  supporting 
4,000  to  6,000  head  of  deer  (UDWR  3/17/78).  The  acreage  was  proposed  to 
improve  winter  range  habitat  in  this  area.  See  responses  to  6-2,  12-1, 
and  20-10,  and  the  revised  Chapter  2.  The  relationship  between  wildlife 
and  economic  impacts  is  recognized.   See  response  to  -192. 

2.  "...  I've  got  a  hundred  AUMs ,  I'm  a  small  operator.  And  I  -- 
this  hundred  AUMs  on  a  yearly  basis  is  between  $2,000  to  $3,000  income 
to  my  family.  And  if  I  get  any  smaHOT'tban  that,  it  won't  really  be 
worth  the  effort  to  buy  a  bull  or  these  other  expenses  to  take  care  of 
this  livestock,  so  it  probably  would  force  me  out.  ..." 

Response 

These  concerns  have  been  recognized.  Refer  to  revised  text,  Chap- 
ter 3  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics,  Summary  of  Long-Term  Economic  Im- 
pacts section.  See  responses  7-9,  and  12-3. 

3.  "  .  .  .  These  things  ought  to  be  considered  in  this  --  in  this 
situation.  I  would  like  these  things  to  be  considered  and  the  economics 
to  our  schools  in  this  area  as  well  as  the  tax  people  that  are  running 
our  country.  ..." 


Response 

See  responses  4-1,  4-2,  7-5,  Bill  Bell  hearing  comment  1,  and  Giles 
Parker  hearing  comments  1  and  2. 
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Bill  Bell  Hearing  Comment 

1.  "...  this  environmental  impact  statement,  I  think  it  should  have 
covered  the  whole  county  as  a  whole  more  than  it  did,  rather  than  just 
the  environment  per  se  as  the  ground.  ...  we  depend  just  about  90 
percent  on  the  farm  industry  of  the  county  and  if  you  cut  the  rancher, 
farmer  out  of  part  of  their  livelihood,  say,  20  percent,  our  business 
will  end  up  getting  cut,  roughly  40  to  50  percent 
—  it's  hard  to  say  ...  I  think  it's  very  important  to  consider  some 
other  aspects  of  the  environment  in  the  county.  ..." 

Response 

Based  upon  information  in  tables  3-16,  3-17,  and  3-18,  direct  gross 
income  loss  in  the  county  resulting  from  the  initial  action  would  be 
around  $76,000.  Using  an  estimated  direct  plus  indirect  income  multi- 
plier effect  (no  studies  have  been  conducted  to  establish  various  inter- 
sector  multiplier  effects  in  Rich  County)  of  1.3  yields  a  direct  plus 
indirect  gross  income  effect  of  around  $100,000.  That  is,  some  $24,000 
of  gross  income  flow  to  all  support  industries,  including  the  farm 
equipment  business  would  be  lost.  Proposed  long-term  management,  if 
achieved,  would  more  than  recoup  these  losses.  Refer  also  to  revised 
text  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics.  In  addition,  see 
responses  4-1,  4-2,  and  10-5. 

Giles  Parker  Hearing  Comments 

1.  "...  A  cutback  of  grazing  rights  would  mean  you  would  have  to 
have  more  land  devoted  to  grazing  in  the  summertime.  I  don't  care  how 
you  cut  it,  whether  some  guys  would  choose  to  go  straight  farming  and 
some  would  cut  back  cattle  and  some  would  increase  their  holdings,  but 
the  final  analysis  of  it  would  be  that  you'd  have  less  people  being  able 
to  earn  a  living  off  the  land  in  this  valley  if  you  minus  the  land  that 
is  used  now  in  the  BLM.  This  would  result  in  fewer  families,  and,  of 
course,  would  result  in  fewer  children. 


2-  .  ■  .  Secondly,  we  receive  a  little  bit  of  money  from  Public  Law 
874  which,  I  think  you  are  probably  familiar  with.  We  get  this  money 
because  some  of  the  parents  of  some  of  our  students  work  a  portion  of 
their  time  on  Federal  property.  Now  if  this  was  cut,  there  would  be  a 
corresponding  cut  in  874  money  which  would  again  reduce  our  available 
money  by  so  much.  ..." 

Response 

In  conversations  with  a  staff  member  at  the  Utah  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  well  as  referring  to  Title  20  of  the  U.S.  Code,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  PL-874  pertains  to: 

a.  Children  of  persons  who  reside  and  work  on  Federal  property 
or  J ' 

b.  Children  of  persons  who  reside  or  work  on  Federal  property  who 
are  in  daily  school  attendance.        ~ 

Since  there  are  very  few  BLM  employees  permanently  stationed  in 
Rich  County  with  children  in  the  local  public  school  system,  and  since 
the  proposed  action  would  not  materially  affect  this  condition  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  would  be  any  significant  change  in  PL-874  monies 
currently  being  received  by  the  school  system. 


...  I  think  the  cut  in  the  allotment  would  also  cause  us  a  prob- 
lem in  two  other  areas.  First  of  all,  it  would,  I  think,  reduce  the  tax 
base.  Fewer  cattle  would  mean  a  smaller  tax  base;  and  if  you  had  fewer 
cattle,  then  you  would  also  have  fewer  businesses  and  fewer  people  which 
would,  I  think  reduce  the  tax  base.  ..." 


Response 

The  economic  hardships  that  would  result  from  the  proposed  adjust- 
ments to  existing  livestock  use  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  Economic 
Impacts  section.  The  concerns  expressed  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  development  of  range  management  decisions  along  with  BLM  policy  and 
regulations.   See  repsonse  to  Bill  Bell  hearing  comment  1. 


Dee  Cornia  Hearing  Comments 

1.  "...  I  think  to  increase  the  deer  herd  would  be  a  big  mistake  as 
far  as  the  ranchers  in  this  area  are  concerned.  It's  going  to  cost  them 
lots  of  money  to  feed  the  deer  through  the  winter  and  also  in  the  summer. 


Response 

See  response  19-2. 

2.   "...  And  I  hope  sincerely  that  we  won't  increase  the  deer  herd 
unless  we  can  produce  the  food  for  them.  ..." 

Response 

A  limiting  factor  to  deer  increases  is  the  availability  of  critical 
winter  range.  Refer  to  revised  Chapter  2  Wildlife.  The  proposed  action 
would  increase  deer  forage  allocations  from  vegetation  treatment  (Chap- 
ter 1). 
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Lynn  McKinnon  Hearing  Comments 

1.  "Well,  I'm  real  concerned  about  the  survey  that's  been  made  here, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  is  because  it's  been  made  in  two  of  the  driest 
years  that  we  have  had  in  Rich  County  for  a  long  time,  and  I  don't  think 
that  a  fair  survey  of  the  grass  can  be  made  in  years  such  as  this.  .  .  . 
And  I  don't  think  it's  the  proper  time  to  survey  the  range  and  make  the 
results  permanent  for  us  to  live  with  from  now  on.  .  .  .  " 

Response 

There  is  no  conclusive  information  available  that  suggests  the  dry 
period  prior  to  and  during  the  range  survey  caused  significant  variation 
in  the  survey  results  or  would  otherwise  invalidate  capacity  estimates. 
Refer  to  response  7-4  for  more  detail. 

Proposed  reductions  would  be  scaled  over  a  3-year  period  if  over  15 
percent.  Others  would  be  imposed  on  the  first  grazing  season  (Chapter  1 
Initial  Action  and  Its  Implementation),  along  with  the  proposed  in- 
creases. This  adjustment  process  would  be  concurrent  with  a  monitoring 
and  study  program,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  and  would  verify  the  need 
for,  and  determine  the  results  of  proposed  initial  adjustments.  Further 
modification  may  be  required  (Chapter  1  Monitoring  and  Study). 

2.  "...  We  can't  live  with  the  1st  of  June  turnout.  Our  hay  is 
growing  during  the  month  of  May.  And  if  we  have  to  keep  the  cattle  in 
and  keep  them  on  this  wet  meadow  ground  during  that  month,  we  are  not 
going  to  raise  hay  in  the  winter.  So  we  are  not  only  going  to  take  a 
summer  cut,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  in  the  winter  with 
our  cattle  because  we  won't  have  hay  to  feed  them  with.  ..." 

Response 

See  revised  text,  Chapters  2  and  3  Land  Use,  Livestock  Grazing,  and 
Chapter  3  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics,  Small  Scale  Operations  section. 
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Keith  Cornia  Hearing  Comments 

1.  "...  My  comments  on  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  Grazing  Manage- 
ment Environmental  Statement  are  that  the  economic  impact  would  be  far 
worse  than  is  anticipated  in  this  draft.  It  doesn't  take  into  consid- 
eration the  short  growing  season  we  have.  And  if  livestock  can't  be 
taken  off  the  meadows  and  let  the  crops  grow  when  the  water  is  —  water 
and  growing  weather  is  available,  then  they  would  be  unable  to  winter 
their  livestock,  and  most  everybody  in  Rich  County  would  be  affected.  . 


Response 

See  responses  7-3,  7-5,  7-9,  and  19-2. 

2.  "...  To  set  the  opening  date  on  these  ranges  back  would  be  a 
catastrophe  to  many  ranchers.  ..." 

Response 

The  effects  of  delayed  turn-on  are  discussed  in  the  revised  text  in 
Chapter  3  Land  Use,  Livestock  Grazing,  and  Impacts  to  Rancher  Economics, 
Small  Scale  Operations  sections. 

4.  "...  The  estimate  of  deer  winter  range  in  Woodruff  Pastures 
range  is  9,917  acres  out  of  11,074  acres  in  Rich  County,  as  written  in 
Chapter  3,  page  47.  The  Dry  Basin  Pastures  in  the  Woodruff  Pastures  is 
supposed  to  be  critical  winter  range.  This  is  not  true.  There  has  to 
be  steep  south  slopes  where  the  snow  doesn't  lay  to  be  critical  winter 
range.  Almost  all  of  the  Dry  Basin  Pasture  has  gentle  slopes  and  never 
was  good  deer  winter  range.  ..." 

Response 

Woodruff  Pastures  Allotment  is  considered  by  UDWR  to  be  within 
critical  winter  deer  range  (Chapter  2  Wildlife).  See  response  to  Grant 
Dean  hearing  comment  1  and  revised  text. 


6.   "  . 
haystacks,  and 
Rich  County.  . 

Response 


The  deer  come  onto  private  ground  and  get  on  ranchers' 
it  is  impossible  to  fence  deer  out  of  all  haystacks  in 


See  revised  Chapter  2  Wildlife  and  responses  and  6-2  and  12-1.  The 
relationship  between  haystacks  and  deer  during  winter  months  is  dis- 
cussed in  revised  text,  Chapters  2  and  3. 

7-  "...  Concerning  the  grazing  of  the  Woodruff  Pastures,  the  Allot- 
ment Management  Plan  seems  to  be  working,  as  there  was  no  deficit  in 
vegetation  in  this  allotment,  although  the  proposal  suggests  we  use  with 
livestock  --  we  use  a  less  percent  of  vegetation  than  has  been  used. 
The  pastures  in  the  Woodruff  Allotment  under  the  full  rest  and  rotation 
system  should  be  allowed  more  use  than  pastures  that  has  all  summer  use, 
especially  pastures  that  are  not  grazed  until  after  feed  is  ripe.  The 
percentage  of  vegetation  the  livestock  is  allowed  to  graze  seems  too 
low,  and  there  is  no  proof  in  the  draft  to  back  up  this  proposal.  I 
suggest  no  less  than  65  percent  grass  use  in  these  pastures.  Experi- 
ments on  this  rest  and  rotation  back  up  the  fact  that  this  is  within 
reason.  ..." 

Response 

There  is  no  reduction  in  AUMs  proposed  for  the  Woodruff  Pastures 
Allotment  in  the  initial  action,  although  forage  utilization  would  be 
modified.  Use  in  the  spring  (on  seedings)  could  exceed  60  percent, 
provided  overall  forage  utilization  for  the  season  would  not  exceed  50 
percent  on  grass  and  60  percent  on  shrubs.  The  long-term  proposal  would 
restrict  use  to  the  above  noted  limitation  during  the  entire  season. 
Appendix  16  discusses  the  effects  of  utilization  on  forage,  as  does  the 
revised  text,  Chapter  3  Vegetation. 


5.  "...  To  plant  browse  for  the  deer  would  have  no  more  than  46.8 
percent  chance  of  success,  as  stated  in  Chapter  3,  page  47.  There  would 
be  no  way  of  controlling  the  deer  use  of  these  plants  even  if  livestock 
use  was  controlled.  And  the  overuse  of  the  deer  feed  would  soon  kill 
the  deer  feed.  ..." 


Response 

See  response  to  Sam  Chournos  hearing  comment  3.  Chapter  3  has  been 
revised  to  recognize  the  fact  that  deer  would  continue  to  utilize  newly 
established  seedings. 


Dan  Jones  Hearing  Comments 

1.  "...  The  total  impact  of  the  Randolph  grazing  unit  should  be 
evaluated  only  when  evaluating  socioeconomic  issues  first.  ..." 

Response 

These  concerns  will  be  considered  in  arriving  at  range  management 
decisions. 

2.  "...  It's  a  modified  version  of  what  the  Alternative  3  is,  which 
they  find  the  most  acceptable.  .  .  .  this  might  present  a  viable  alter- 
native in  consideration  of  this  proposed  action.  .  .  .  the  studies 
should  be  made  before  rather  than  just  a  limited,  in  some  cases,  1-year 
study,  and  in  others  a  2-year,  the  study  should  be  made  on  a  3-year 
measurement.  ..." 

Response 

Modifications  to  the  proposed  action,  including  the  suggestions 
made  concerning  Alternative  3,  will  be  considered  in  the  process  of 
arriving  at  range  management  decisions.  Various  parts  of  the  suggested 
modification  were  analyzed  in  Chapter  8,  especially  Alternatives  3  and 
5. 


Bill  Kennedy  Hearing  Comments 


it's  in  here 


2.  "...  I  note  that  the  soils  information  that 
on  —  the  information  on  the  soils  is  based  on  10  percent  preliminary 
data  received  from  a  SCS  survey.  ..." 

Response 

See  responses  5-3  and  10-3. 

3.  "...  Number  two,  as  I  read  on  page  2-1  about  precipitation,  all 
the  information  I  get  was  general,  an  average.  How  much  do  we  get  for 
the  year?  ..." 

Response 

Refer  to  revised  text,  Chapter  2  Climate. 

4.  "...  It  [the  environmental  statement]  says,  'Approximately  5 
percent  of  the  area's  livestock  forage  is  in  poor  condition,  54  percent 
in  fair,  and  41  percent  in  good  condition. '  As  I  read  these  things,  I 
was  very  troubled.  I  just  thought  how  could  anyone  make  such  a  state- 
ment without  having  the  following  specific  data:  number  one,  soil 
composition  for  each  allotment;  two,  precipitation  data  —  excuse  me  -- 
for  each  allotment;  three,  temperature  data  for  each  allotment,  along 
with  actual  use  and  so  on  and  so  forth?  ..." 
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Response 

See  responses  3-1,  24-2,  and  26-2  for  information  on  climate, 
growth  factors,  and  the  adequacy  of  inventory  data.  Additional  climate 
data  will  be  collected  concurrently  with  the  implementation  of  the 
proposed  action.  Actual  livestock  use  data  were  not  available  for  the 
development  of  the  proposed  action. 

6.   "...  I  feel  it  would  be  very  regrettable  if  the  people  that  are 
in  charge  of  the  wildlife  don't  take  a  long  look  at  what  they  are  doing, 
because  there  is  a  very  fine  balance  between  --  in  the  use  of  public 
lands  between  the  wildlife  and  the  domestic  livestock  and  also  when  the 
wildlife  use  the  private  lands.  ..." 

Response 


These  concerns  will  be  considered  in  the  development  of  range 
management  decisions.  Additionally,  Chapter  2  Wildlife  has  been  revised 
to  address  these  concerns.  See  also  response  and  19-2. 


Robert  Rex  Hearing  Comments 


1. 

tees. 


The  date  of  June  1st,  I'll  say,  very  detrimental  to  permit- 


Response 

The  impacts  of  the  proposed  turn-on  date  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3 
Land  Use,  Livestock  Grazing,  and  Socioeconomics  sections. 

2.  "...  Another  thing,  this  environmental  statement,  in  the  course 
of  the  study  of  the  ground,  has  been  done  in  the  middle  of  the  3  worst 
years  in  the  history  of  the  community,  the  countryside  for  drought.  .  . 


Response 

See  responses  7-4  and  11-1. 


Wes  Tingey  Hearing  Comments 

2.  "...  Throughout  the  book,  it  talks  about  cutting  livestock  and 
increasing  wildlife.  It  favors  wildlife  and  sportsmen  throughout.  For 
instance,  countywide  it  increases  deer  from  the  present  estimated  use  of 
8,513  AUMs  to  15,586  AUMs ;  9,917  acres  of  this  is  to  come  out  of  the 
Woodruff  Pastures  alone.  This  increase  of  deer  is  not  based  on  any 
study,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  mentioned.  A  lot  of  the  material  isn't  based  on 
studies,  but  it's  simply  based  on  the  wants  of  the  Utah  Division  of 
Wildlife  Resources.  ..." 


Response 

The  15,586  AUMs  is  not  correct, 
livestock  and  wildlife  are  discussed 
posed  Forage  Allocation  section).   Long 
increase  for  both  livestock  and  wildlif 
able.   See  response  to  10-6.   Vegetati 
would  increase  livestock  and  wildlife 
20-10  and  revised  text  in  Chapter  2 
Woodruff  Pastures  Allotment  to  deer. 
obtained  from  UDWR  (Chapter  2  Wildlif 
fact,  recent  information  (UDWR  1979) 
increasing  in  some  areas. 


Proposed  forage  allocations  for 
in  Chapter  1  (table  1-4  and  Pro- 
term  management  would  propose  an 
e  AUMs  when  forage  becomes  avail- 
on  treatment  in  Woodruff  Pastures 
forage.   See  responses  12-1  and 
Wildlife  for  importance  of  the 
Deer  herd  population  data  were 
e).   Field  work  was  involved;  in 
indicates  deer  populations  are 
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3.  "...  An  increase  in  this  livestock  like  this  would  seriously 
adversely  affect  private  landowners.  Further,  to  increase  this  deer 
herd,  this  9,917  acres  of  the  Woodruff  Pastures  was  to  be  taken  and  made 
into  a  winter  range.  This  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  livestock  use 
for  that  part  of  the  Woodruff  Pastures. 

Response 

See  response  to  19-2. 

4.  "...  The  deer  herd,  at  least  in  the  Woodruff  area,  and  I'm  sure 
its  countywide,  is  already  too  large.  Ranchers  are  feeding  many  wild- 
life now.  In  fact,  I'd  say  that  the  private  rancher  is  probably  the 
best  friend  wildlife  have.  .  .  . 

...  If  this  public  land  was  taken  away  from  grazing  in  our  area, 
I'm  sure  that  economics  and  availability  of  feed  would  force  the  live- 
stockmen  in  that  area  to  demand  that  he  feed  less  wildlife  on  his  pri- 
vate ground  in  order  to  have  more  feed  available  for  his  livestock.  .  . 


Response 

Recent  information  indicates  deer  herds  are  increasing  (UDWR  1979). 
See  revised  text  in  Chapter  2  Wildlife  for  discussion  of  population 


trends  and  relationship  to  private  ranchers.  In  addition  (personal 
communication,  7/31/79),  UOWR  indicated  they  have  requested  antlerless 
permits  in  order  to  limit  the  herd  size  around  Bear  Lake.  They  will, 
however,  continue  to  manage  for  increases  in  the  herd  size  in  the  Wood- 
ruff area.  The  interrelationships  between  deer  and  livestock  on  private 
land  are  discussed  in  the  revised  text  of  Chapter  3  Wildlife  and  Land 
Use  (Livestock  Grazing  section). 

5.  "...  The  economic  section  was  far  off  and  seems  to  question  the 
need  of  the  small  rancher.  .  .  . 


Arthur  Argyle  Hearing  Comment 

1-   "...  They  are  cutting  the  livestock  in  this  book  to  raise  the 
deer  numbers.  ..." 

Response 

It  is  not  correct  that  livestock  AUMs  are  being  reduced  to  increase 
wildlife  AUMs.   Refer  to  responses  9-3  and  16-5. 


.  .  .  The  environmental  statement  draft  then,  in  a  suggestive  way, 
suggests  that  the  impact  on  the  small  rancher,  if  he  were  cut  in  AUMs  by 
the  BLM,  would  be  negligible.  I  would  like  to  say  that  any  cut  in  AUMs 
from  the  BLM  cuts  my  income.  A  reduction  in  AUMs,  any  reduction  in 
AUMs,  will  have  a  great  impact  on  me  and  my  family's  lives.  The  same 
impact  will  be  felt  by  implement  dealers,  businesses,  tire  and  oil 
businesses,  grocery  stores,  our  churches,  our  schools  because  if  our 
incomes  are  cut,  we  will  spend  less,  and  that  will  affect  them.  ..." 
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Response 

The  ES  makes  no  question  of  the  "need"  for  small  or  any  other  size 
ranch  operations  in  any  of  the  analyses  or  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  draft  that  impacts  to  small  scale 
ranchers  are  negligible.  While  the  analyses  were  performed  on  the  basis 
of  groupings  -  small,  medium,  and  large  scale  operations  -  it  is  true 
that  final  impacts  would  always  be  felt  at  the  individual  and  family 
level.  It  is  not  known  how  each  individual  will  respond  to  the  prospec- 
tive actions.   See  also  responses  4-2  and  10-5. 
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APPENDIX  1 
Randolph  Planning  Unit  Land  Status  Details 

Throughout  the  environmental  statement,  the  title  "Randolph  Plan- 
ning Unit"  is  used  to  describe  the  area;  however,  not  all  of  the  public 
land  in  the  planning  unit  is  involved  in  the  proposed  action  described 
in  Chapter  1  of  the  ES.  The  30,285  acres  in  this  category  are  shown  in 
table  1.  This  appendix  provides  clarification  of  the  following  types  of 
land  excluded. 

a.  Public  lands  in  grazing  allotment  shared  with  the  adjacent 
planning  unit  in  Wyoming.  These  lands  are  located  in  the  Crawford 
Mountains.  Livestock  grazing  on  the  29,185  acres  of  public  land  is 
administered  by  the  BLM  District  Office  in  Rock  Sprngs,  Wyoming.  The 
Pioneer  Trails  ES,  scheduled  for  completion  in  1985,  will  include  this 
area. 

b.  Public  lands  in  very  small  scattered  tracts  (usually  less  than 
160  acres)  are  not  presently  authorized  for  livestock  grazing.  There 
are  no  grazing  permits  issued,  and  none  would  be  proposed.  A  total  of 
1,100  acres  of  public  land  are  involved. 

Forest  Service,  State,  and  private  lands  in  the  planning  unit  are 
also  not  included  in  the  proposal. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  acres  excluded  from  the  Randolph  ES  by  land 
ownership. 


TABLE  1 
Land  Area  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  Excluded  from  ES 


Public  Land 

Forest 

(BLM) 
29,185 

Service 

Private 

State 

Excluded  acres  in  allotments 

90,189 

16,518 

Excluded  acres  outside 
allotments 

1,100 

80 

261,013 

30,719 

Total  acres  excluded  in 
planning  unit 

30,285 

80 

351,202 

47,237 
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APPENDIX  2 
BLM  Planning  System  and  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit 

The  following  four  steps  are  an  integral  part  of  the  BLM  planning 
system  and  were  fully  utilized  during  preparation  of  this  ES  for  the 
Randolph  Planning  Unit: 

1-  Land  and  Resource  Inventory  Data  are  collected  on  current 
resource  supply  and  production,  condition,  and  trend.  Data  have  been 
collected  in  the  following  land  use  categories:  lands,  minerals,  forest 
products,  range  management,  watershed,  wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation. 
Additional  physical  data,  including  topography,  climate,  geology,  soils, 
vegetation,  erosion  condition,  hazards,  developments,  and  access  have 
been  collected.  These  inventories  were  completed  and  updated  in  1976 
and  1977  for  the  Randolph  PU. 

2-  Unit  Resource  Analysis  (URA)  is  a  document  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  resource  inventories  and  describing  the  physical  profile  of 
the  unit.  It  also  describes  the  present  situation  with  respect  to 
current  land  uses,  production,  trends,  condition,  and  problems.  In 
addition,  it  develops  technically  feasible  projections  for  potential 
resource  enhancement,  improvement,  and  production  capability.  This 
document  was  prepared  during  1976  and  1978  for  Randolph. 

3-  Planning  Area  Analysis  (PAA),  completed  in  1978,  is  a  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  socioeconomic  data  for  the  unit.  It  contains 
economic  demand  projections  for  each  resource  and  social  value  analysis. 

4.  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  is  a  land  use  plan  that  is 
developed  using  resource  management  opportunities  identified  in  the  URA, 
plus  socioeconomic  data  presented  in  the  PAA.  It  is  organized  around 
the  seven  land  use  categories  (identified  in  Land  and  Resource  Inventory 
Section  above).  The  first  step  in  developing  the  MFP  is  to  protect  each 
resource  use  independently,  taking  into  account  resource  capability, 
technica"1  feasibility,  physical  limitations,  laws,  regulations,  policy, 
and  demand.  Conflicts  between  existing  uses  and  other  potential  uses 
are  then  identified  and  described  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  under  the 
direction  of  a  BLM  manager. 
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Whenever  a  conflict  is  encountered,  the  BLM  manager  studies  the 
land  use  options  available  to  him.  Based  on  comparative  analysis,  the 
BLM  manager  selects  an  option  which  best  meets  his  management  objectives 
and  identifies  any  trade-offs  or  compromises  made  as  a  result  of  that 
selection.  Tentative  multiple  use  management  recommendations  were  made 
for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  in  1978.  As  public  input  is  collected 
and  analyzed  on  these  tentative  recommendations,  final  multiple  use 
decisions  for  the  unit  will  be  developed.  This  ES  will  provide  the 
manager  with  additional  information  to  consider  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

Land  use  conflicts  in  the  Randolph  unit  resulted  in  a  reduction  or 
modification  of  the  range  management  proposed  action.  These  conflicts 
were  associated  with  aquatic/riparian  management,  recreation  site  devel-  , 
opment,  and  public  land  disposal.  Table  1  identifies  allotments  where 
these  conflicts  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  acres  authorized  for 
1 ivestock  grazing. 

Conflicts  with  wildlife  habitat  management,  primarily  critical 
winter  ranges  for  deer,  resulted  in  significant  constraints  on  the 
proposed  action.  Although  acreages  authorized  for  grazing  use  were  not 
affected,  the  proposed  level  of  livestock  use  (initial  action  and  the 
long  term)  was  reduced.  The  season  of  use  was  modified  on  selected 
allotments  in  critical  deer  winter  range  to  reduce  competition  between 
deer  and  livestock  for  available  forage.  The  projected  allocation  of 
the  expected  forage  production  resulting  from  the  proposed  vegetation 
treatments  favored  deer  over  livestock.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
posed livestock  forage  allocation  (due  to  these  treatments)  was  60 
percent  below  the  potential  forage  production  for  livestock.  The  pro- 
posal would  allocate  11,913  AUMs  to  livestock  and  8,819  AUMs  to  deer 
when  forage  becomes  available  on  these  treatment  areas. 

In  addition,  areas  where  these  vegetation  treatments  are  proposed 
have  been  reduced  to  accommodate  sage  grouse  and  riparian  habitat  needs 
(Appendix  8,  Project  Design  Specifications). 
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TABLE  1 


Proposed  Reduction  in  Areas  Authorized  for  Livestock  Grazing 


Acre 

Reduction 

From 

Al lotment 

Total 

Federal 

Acres 

Riparian 
Management 

Recrea- 
tion 
Site 

Land 

Action 

(Disposal ) 

Federal  Acres 
Authorized  for 
Livestock  Grazinq 

Bear  Lake 

1,198 

.  .  . 

80 

1,118 

Big  Creek 

20,346 

59 

321 

19,966 

Deseret 

15,557 

190 

15,367 

Duck  Creek 

13,410 

.  .  . 

160 

13,250 

Eastman 

3,405 

80 

3,325 

Laketown 

3,241 

23 

3,218 

Middle  Ridge 

3  1,286 

1,286 

0 

New  Canyon 

30,665 

97 

4 

214 

30,350 

Sage  Creek 

10,153 

25 

10,128 

Session 

238 

238 

0 

Twin  Peaks 

2,292 

29 

*  •  . 

2,263 

Woodruff 

21,875 

3 

17 

21,855 

TOTAL 

123,666 

208 

7 

2,611 

120,840 

Reduction   in  authorized  livestock  grazing  proposed  in  lonq-term 
management. 
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APPENDIX  3 


Evolution  of  the  Proposed  Action 


> 
I 


HFP  1  Recommendation 


Other  Resource 

HFP  1  Recommendations 

That  Conflict  with  Range 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


HFP  2 
Range  Recommendation 


Rationale  for 
MFP  2  Recommendation 


Trade-Off 


INITIAL  ACTION.  Continue  existing  livestock  management,  but  make  adjustments  to  maintenance  for  existing  forage 
production.  Sllow  maximum  livestock  use  consistent  with  meeting  soil  and  plant  reguirements. 


A.  Determine  range 
suitability  on  19  allot- 
ments. Consider  slope, 
forage  production,  dis- 
tance from  water  and 
erosion.  Determine 
grazing  capacity  and 
allow  grazing  on  basis 
of  suitable  Federal 
acres. 

Total  Federal  acres: 
140,298 
Suitable  for  grazing: 
Cattle  120,271 
Sheep   134,571 
Potentially  suitable: 
Cattle    7,952 
Sheep    2,124 
Unsuitable: 

Cattle   12,075 
Sheep    3,603 


A.  Manage  aquatic/riparian 
habitats  for  maximum  produc- 
tion and  quality.  Eliminate 
livestock  grazing  on  1,031 
acres. 

Provide  opportunity  for 
recreation  site  development 
in  planning  unit.  Eliminate 
livestock  grazing  on  7  acres 
for  construction  of  three 
recreation  sites  in  New 
Canyon  and  Woodruff  Pastures 
Allotments. 

Make  public  land  available 
for  sale  or  exchange.  Do  not 
authorize  livestock  grazing 
on  1,300  acres  proposed  for 
disposal. 


A.  Management  for  maximum 
aquatic/riparian  production 
and  quality  would  require 
exclusion  of  livestock  from 
these  habitats  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  516  AUMs;  extensive 
fencing  would  disrupt  range 
management  activities,  graz- 
ing system  design  and  live- 
stock use  patterns.  A  source 
of  water  would  be  eliminated. 

Recreation  site  development 
would  not  result  in  a  measur- 
able loss  of  AUMs,  but  fenc- 
ing would  disrupt  livestock 
management  activities. 

Disposal  of  public  land  would 
eliminate  an  estimated  380 
AUMs  that  could  be  available 
to  livestock. 


A.  Eliminate  livestock  graz- 
ing by  fencing  select  por- 
tions of  six  streams  for  a 
total  of  208  acres  and  an 
estimated  104  AUMs. 

Do  not  authorize  livestock 
grazing  on  1,087  acres  of 
scattered  isolated  tracts  of 
public  land.  Make  available 
for  land  disposal.   Reduce 
available  livestock  forage 
by  318  AUMs. 

Make  public  land  available 
for  recreation  site  develop- 
ment. Reduce  livestock  graz- 
ing 7  acres  but  no  AUMs. 

Allow  cattle  grazing  on 
120,271  suitable  Federal 
acres  and  sheep  grazing  on 
134,571  suitable  Federal 
acres.  Reduce  livestock 
AUMs  by  422  or  allocate 
22,350  AUMs. 


A.  Areas  of  livestock 
exclusion  were  selected 
on  basis  of  aquatic/ 
riparian  production 
potential.  Habitat 
areas  where  protection 
would  do  most  good  and 
result  in  the  greatest 
benefit  were  selected. 
These  also  correspond 
to  streams  with  high 
recreation  value.   Pro- 
tect parts  of  these 
high  value  streams  now; 
leave  protection  of  the 
remaining  streams  until 
improved  management  can 
be  provided.  This  would 
afford  more  flexibility 
and  means  of  protection. 

Allow  recreation  site 
development  to  partially 
fulfill  demand  for  addi- 
tional recreation  oppor- 
tunity. Management  for 
both  recreation  and 
livestock  land  uses 
would  be  less  compl i- 
cated  if  these  sites 
were  fenced  to  avoid  or 
reduce  conflicts. 
Reduce  land  disposal 
acreage.  Do  not  allow 
disposal  of  213  acres  of 
public  land  that  are  im- 
portant critical  deer 
winter  range.  Land  dis- 
posal of  remaining 
tracts  would  not  result 
in  significant  loss  to 
the  range  management 
program. 


A.  Portions  of  six 
streams  (8  mi les,  208 
acres)  fenced  to  exclude 
livestock.   Livestock 
restraining  measures 
(barriers)  would  be  in- 
stalled on  select  por- 
tions of  remaining 
riparian  habitat.   In 
long  term,  impacts  to 
riparian  nabita't  would 
be  reduced  by  incor- 
porating riparian  habi- 
tat needs  into  range 
management  objectives. 
Remaining  275  mi les  of 
aquatic/riparian  haoi- 
itat  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  signi- 
ficantly, although  live- 
stock restraining  mea- 
sures (barriers)  and 
temporary  protection 
would  cause  improvement 
in  localized  areas. 
Protective  fencing  of 
riparian  habitats  would 
reduce  available  live- 
stock forage  by  104 
AUMs  and  208  acres. 

Land  disposals  would 
result  in  loss  of  318 
AUMs  and  1,087  acres 
authorized  for  1 ive-  " 
stock  grazing. 
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APPENDIX  3  (continued) 


MFP  1  Recommendation 


Other  Resource 

MFP  1  Recommendations 

That  Conflict  with  Range 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


MFP  2 
Range  Recommendation 


Rationale  for 
MFP  2  Recommendation 


Trade-Off 


INITIAL  ACTION  (continued) 


the  range  management 
program  would  occur  as 
a  result  of  7  acres 
recreation  site  devel- 
opment. 


B.  Determine  available 
forage  and  allow  maximum 
level  of  livestock  use 
consistent  with  main- 
taining that  level. 
Total  forage  available: 
Cattle   17,820 
Sheep    16,672 
TOTAL    34,192 


> 

I 
to 


B.  Same  as  A.  above.   In 
addition,  this  level  of  live- 
stock use  would  conflict  with 
wildlife  recommendation  to 
improve  condition  and  quality 
of  critical  deer  winter 
range. 

Increase  quality  of  fishing 
and  recreation  experiences 
on  five  streams  in  Randolph 
Planning  Unit  (Laketown, 
Middle  Fork  Otter  Creek, 
Randolph  Creek,  Big  Creek, 
and  Little  Creek).   Manage 
livestock  grazing  to  provide 
maximum  diversity,  overhang- 
ing streambank  vegetation, 
no  evidence  of  physical  dam- 
age and  water  clarity. 


B.   In  addition  to  above 
noted  conflicts,  forage  com- 
petition between  livestock 
and  deer  on  10  allotments 
and  for  spatial  competition 
on  11  allotments.   Conflict 
with  antelope  introduction 
and  proposed  sheep  increase 
in  Sage  Creek,  Deseret,  and 
Crawford  Mountains.   Con- 
tinued degradation  of  ripar- 
ian habitat  not  protected  by 
fencing.  Major  impacts  in 
New  Canyon  and  Big  Creek 
Allotments.  Degradation  of 
water  quality,  streambank 
erosion,  degraded  fishing 
quality.   Lack  of  sufficient 
forage  on  critical  winter 
range  for  deer.   Increased 
competition  on  preferred 
browse  plants  as  well  as  for 
space  during  extreme  weather 
conditions. 


B.  Allocate  forage  on  basis 
of  following  factors:   (1) 
reduce  the  supply  of  avail- 
able forage  for  livestock  to 
accommodate  the  above- 
mentioned  multiple  use  con- 
straints; deduct  422  AUMs; 
(2)  evaluate  additional 
factors  that  indicate  proper 
level  of  1 ivestock  use. 
Consider  forage  inventory, 
condition,  apparent  trend, 
utilization,  past  active 
authorized  use  for  each 
allotment.  Also  consider 
wildlife  needs,  especially 
on  critical  deer  winter 
ranges  and  riparian  habitats. 
Allocate  livestock  forage 
on  basis  of  improving  condi- 
tion and  quality  of  wildlife 
habitat.   Do  not  allow  direct 
competition  for  forage  on 
critical  ranges. 

for  the  19  allotments,  allow 
cattle  use  on  16  allotments 
for  a  total  of  17,51b  AUMs. 
Allow  sheep  use  on  10  allot- 
ments for  a  total  of  4,835 
AUMs.   Do  not  allocate  poten- 
tially suitable  forage  until 
additional  water  has  been 
developed. 

Adjust  existing  levels  of 
livestock  use  to  reflect 
this  allocation.   Reduce 
livestock  on  11  allotments, 
increase  use  on  four  allot- 
ments and  maintain  existing 
level  of  use  on  four  allot- 
ments. 


B.   Protection  of  8 
miles  of  riparian  habi- 
tat would  improve  fish- 
eries and  recreation 
quality.  Allowing  for 
land  disposals  would 
fulfill  demand  for  pub- 
lic land  in  unit  and 
improve  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  remain- 
ing public  land.   Re- 
creation site  develop- 
ment would  meet  immed- 
iate demand  for  this 
activity. 

Total  livestock  forage 
allocation  of  22,350 
AUMs  is  within  avai 1- 
able  supply.   Livestock 
use  at  this  level  would 
maintain  resource  pro- 
ductivity and  reduce 
existing  livestock  land 
use  conflicts. 


Increases  in  livestock  use 
would  be  given  immediately. 
Reductions  smaller  than  15 
percent  would  also  be 
imposed  immediately.   Live- 
stock reductions  larger  than 
15  percent  would  be  prorated 
over  a  3-year  period.   Con- 
tinue range  and  wildlife 
studies  on  all  allotments  to 
determine  effectiveness  of 
of  these  adjustments. 


B.   350  AUMs  of  poten- 
tial sheep  forage  and 
832  AUMs  of  potential 
cattle  forage  not  allo- 
cated until  water  is 
developed  in  long  term. 

Continued  streambank  and 
water  qual i ly  degrada- 
tion in  riparian  hjpi- 
tats,  although  less  than 
is  presently  occurring. 

Continued  foragt  and 
spatial  competition 
between  deer  and  live- 
stock, although  degree 
of  intensi  ty  would  Pe 
reduced. 
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APPENDIX  3  (continued) 


MFP  1  Recommendation 


Other  Resource 

MFP  1  Recommendations 

That  Conflict  with  Range 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


MFP  2 
Range  Recommendation 


Rationale  for 
MFP  2  Recommendation 


Trade-Off 


> 

I 
00 


INITIAL  ACTION  (concluded) 


C.  Set 
require 
and  pi  a 
maintai 
tivi ty. 
son  tha 
most  ra 
in  cond 
of  1  ive 
Al low  c 
between 
grazing 
12/31  o 
except 
ently  h 
grazing 


season  of  use  as 
d  to  meet  soi  1 
nt  needs  and 
n  forage  produc- 
Recommend  sea- 
t  would  al low 
pid  improvement 
ition  and  trend 
stock  forage, 
attle  grazing 

7/1-10/31;  sheep 

between  7/1- 
n  all  allotments 
those  that  pres- 
ave  operational 

systems  and  AMPs. 


C.   This  would  conflict  with 
critical  deer  winter  range 
management  to  provide  maxi- 
mum forage  and  reduce  exist- 
ing level  of  competition 
between  livestock  and  deer. 


Improve  water  quality  and 
riparian  habitat  condition. 

Improve  habitat  condition 
for  sage  grouse. 


LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT 
DISPOSAL 


C.   Existing  spatial  and  for- 
age competition  between  deer 
and  sheep  would  continue  on 
critical  winter  ranges  during 
period  10/1-12/31.   Key 
browse  species  for  deer  are 
in  poor  vigor  and  are  over- 
used.  Increased  fall  sheep 
use  would  intensify  this 
problem. 

Livestock  use  would  continue 
during  fish  spawning  periods. 
Riparian  habitat,  partic- 
ularly overhanging  shrubs 
would  continue  to  be  utilized 
heavi ly  in  the  fal 1 .   Fal 1 
grazing  would  reduce  cover 
of  sagebrush  and  continue  to 
limit  habitat  quality  for 
sage  grouse. 

Fixed  seasons  of  use  would 
not  allow  for  varying  cli- 
matic conditions  and  may  lead 
to  overuse  during  periods  of 
drought  and  when  forage  pro- 
duction is  below  average  due 
to  reduced  vigor.   In  addition, 
supply  of  forage  would  not 
be  utilized  at  a  time  when  it 
would  provide  high  nutrition 
to  1 ivestock. 


C.   Base  livestock  turn-on  C.   Range  r 

date  on  range  readiness.  would  provi 

Use  bluebunch  wheatgrass  turn-on  tha 

and  crested  wheatgrass  as  key  respond  to 

species  to  indicate  when  duction  eac 

grazing  should  commence.  Spring  graz 

This  would  apply  to  all  begin  until 

allotments  except  those  with  plants  have 

existing  grazing  systems.  storage.   T 

Establish  fixed  criteria  to  prove  vigor 

determine  turn-on  and  eval-  duction  and 

uate  each  year.   In  no  case  flicts  with 

would  turn-on  be  later  than  A  turn-on  o 

6/1.  than  6/1  wo 

1 ivestockme 

Determine  turn-off  individ-  operations 

ually  for  each  allotment.  flexibility 
Consider  present  forage  con- 
dition, wildlife  needs,  and 
livestock  operations. 


eadiness 
de  flexible 
t  would  cot- 
forage  pro- 
h  year, 
ing  would  not 
forage 
begun  food 
his  would  im- 
and  repro- 
reduce  con- 
wi  ldl ife. 
f  no  later 
uld  al low 
n  to  adjust 
around  this 


It  would  also  provide  a 
source  of  high  quality 
forage  for  livestock. 


C.  Conflicts  with 
riparian  habitats  and 
sage  grouse  would  likely 
continue.  However,  they 
wcjld  not  be  intensified 
in  periods  of  low  forage 
producti vi ty. 

Fall  she^p  use  would 
continue  to  conflict 
with  deer  on  critical 
winter  ranges.   Maximum 
improvement  of  these 
areas  would  be  foregone. 


Dispose  of  1,524  acres 
of  public  land  in 
Session  and  Middle 
Ridge  Allotments.   Elim- 
inate livestock  grazing 
upon  disposal. 


Disposal  of  public  land 
would  not  allow  for  improve- 
ment of  deer  winter  range. 

Improvement  or  maintenance 
of  riparian  habitats  would  be 
foregone  on  Middle  Ridge 
Allotment. 


Management  of  deer  winter 
range  would  not  be  possible. 
These  two  allotments  do  not 
lie  within  critical  winter 
ranges  for  deer. 

The  poor  condition  riparian 
habitat  on  Middle  Ridge 
Allotment  could  not  be  man- 
aged for  improvement.  An 
estimated  1.5  miles  on 
Walton  Creek  and  2.5  miles 
on  Woodruff  Creek  would  be 
involved. 


Dispose  of  public  land  in 
Middle  Ridge  and  Session 
Allotments.   Eliminate  1,524 
acres  and  242  AUMs  (40  AUMs 
cattle  forage  and  202  AUMs 
sheep  forage)  of  livestock 
grazing. 

Manage  livestock  grazing  and 
other  resources  under  Initial 
Action  until  disposal  becomes 
effective.   Propose  no  im- 
proved range  management  for 
these  two  allotments. 


Elimination  of  livestock 
grazing  on  these  two 
allotments  would  facili- 
tate range  management 
program  in  planning 
unit.   Potential  for 
improved  management  is 
limited.   Long-term 
administration  of  these 
two  allotments  would 
be  costly. 

Approximately  G5  percent 
of  land  in  these  al lot- 
ments  is  intermingled 
private  land. 


Allocated  livestock 
forage  would  be  reduced 
by  242  AUMs.   Wildlife 
forage  allocation  would 
be  reduced  by  131  AUMs. 
Total  mileage  of  ripar- 
ian habitat  would  oe 
reduced  by  1.7  miles  or 
less  than  5  percent  of 
total  35. 5  mi les  on 
public  land. 
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3> 
US 
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HFP  1  Recommendation 


Other  Resource 

HFP  1  Recommendations 

That  Conflict  with  Range 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


MFP  2 
Range  Recommendation 


Rationale  for 
MFP  2  Recommendation 


Trade-Off 


CONTINUE  INITIAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT 


Propose  improved  manage- 
ment for  23,213  acres 
in  Deseret,  Eastman,  and 
South  Woodruff  Allot- 
ments.  Implement  graz- 
ing systems,  construct 
range  developments  and 
undertake  vegetation 
treatment  projects 
to  increase  available 
livestock,  forage. 
Allocate  increased  AUMs 
from  improved  management 
to  livestock. 


Maintenance  or  improvement 
of  riparian  habitat. 

Improvement  in  condition 
and  quality  of  critical  win- 
ter range  for  deer. 

Maintain  or  improve  sage 
grouse  habitat. 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 


Riparian  habitat  exists  in 
South  Woodruff  Allotment. 
About  1  mile  of  Home  Creek 
would  continue  to  be  impact- 
ed by  livestock.   It  is  al- 
ready in  poor  condition, 


A.  Implement  improved 
mananagement  on  115,561 
acres  of  public  land  to 
increase  livestock  for- 
age and  sustain  long- 
term  productivity. 

Construct  range  devel- 
opments required  to 
facilitate  range  man- 
agement. 


This  would  conflict  with 
maintenance  or  improvement  of 
riparian  habitats. 

Improvement  of  condition  and 
quality  of  forage  on  critical 
winter  ranges  for  deer. 
This  would  conf.iict  with  the 
wildlife  proposal  to  inter- 
seed  the  Dry  Basin  Pasture 
in  the  Woodruff  Pastures 
Allotment. 


Do  not  propose  improved  man- 
agement for  these  allotments. 
Continue  range  management 
under  Initial  Action.  Util- 
ize allotment-wide  grazing 
systems  for  management  to 


and  intensified  grazing  would  maintain  existing  resource 


not  provide  opportunity  for 
improvement. 


All  three  allotments  are 
within  critical  winter  range 
for  deer.  Grazing  systems 
would  continue  to  perpetuate 
conflicts  between  deer  and 
livestock.  All  three  allot- 
ments are  grazed  by  sheep  and 
cattle.  Competition  for  for- 
age would  continue,  especially 
in  the  fall.  Management  objec- 
tives would  not  provide  for 
diversity.  Vegetation  treat- 
ments would  remove  cover  and 
lower  habitat  quality. 

Sage  grouse  habitat  in 
Deseret  and  South  Woodruff 
Allotments  would  be  impacted 
by  treatment  projects  proposed. 
Competition  for  succulent 
forage  could  occur  with  more 
intense  livestock  use. 


values.  Do  not  construct 
range  developments  or  under- 
take vegetation  treatments. 


The  large  amount  of  pri- 
vate lands  in  these 
allotments  and  checker- 
board pattern  make 
large-scale  improved 
management  infeasible 
at  this  time.  Attempt 
to  block  up  small  scat- 
tered tracts  of  public 
land  through  land  ex- 
change to  provide  a 
larger  resource  base. 
At  that  time,  improved 
management  would  be  con- 
sidered.  Existing  re- 
source conflicts  would 
be  considered.   Exist- 
ing resource  conflicts 
would  be  intensified  by 
improved  management  un- 
less more  control  is 
gained  in  management 
of  public  land  to  meet 
objectives  aimed  at 
improving  resources. 


Even  if  periodic  rest  is 
provided,  reduced  stream- 
bank  stability,  water  qual- 
and  fishery  habitat  would 
occur.   Project  construction 
near  the  riparian  zone  may 
accelerate  erosion  and  in- 
crease sedimentation. 
Additional  rest  would  not  be 
provided  for  the  successful 
establishment  of  desirable 
shrubs  interseeded  into  the 
existing  grass  in  the  Dry 
Basin  Pasture. 


Implement  improved  manage- 
ment on  14  allotments  involv- 
ing 115,561  acres  of  public 
land.  Develop  grazing  and 
resting  treatments  that: 
allow  for  no  pasture  to  be 
grazed  more  than  2  years  in 
a  row  during  early  spring 
period  (5/l:6/30)  before 
receiving  rest  at  least  one 
growing  season. 


Management  for  increased 
livestock  forage  produc- 
tivity would  be  foregone 
,",n  estimated  3,331  AUMs 
of  livestock  forage 
would  have  been  avail- 
able by  improved  man- 
agement (grazing  sys- 
tems). An  estimated 
2,177  AUMs  additional 
forage  would  have  been 
available  to  livestock 
from  vegetation  treat- 
ments. 

The  existing  level  of 
deer  forage  could  have 
produced  a  desirable 
composition  of  deer 
forage. 

Wildlife  conflicts  would 
continue  at' the  same 
intensity  as  present. 


This  recommendation     Existing  wildlife  con- 
would  allow  for  improve-  flicts  may  continue  but 
ment  of  livestock  forage  would  not  be  as  intense. 


conditions  and  increase 
supply  of  forage  at  a 
sustained  level. 


Condition  of  riparian 
habitats  would  be  main- 
tained or  improved,  but 
would  not  reach  maximum 
production  and  quality. 


(continued) 


APPENDIX  3  (continued) 


MFP  1  Recommendation 


Other  Resource 

MFP  1  Recommendations 

That  Conflict  with  Range 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


MFP  2 
Range  Recommendation 


Rationale  for 
MFP  2  Recommendation 


Trade-Off 


> 
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LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT  - 

Develop  additional 
sources  of  water  to  in- 
crease livestock  use  of 
available  forage  on 
7,952  potentially  suit- 
able cattle  acres  and 
2,124  acres  potentially 
suitable  for  sheep. 

Allocate  1,182  AUMs  of 
available  forage  on 
potentially  suitable 
areas. 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT  (continued) 

Protection  of  cultural 
resources. 


Improvement  in  the  condition 
of  sage  grouse  habitat. 


Grazing  and  resting  treat- 
ments would  intensify  con- 
flicts between  deer  and  live- 
stock.  Increases  in  live- 
stock use  on  critical  winter 
ranges  for  deer  may  increase 
competition  for  available 
forage.   Range  development 
would  restrict  wildlife  move- 
ment and  may  affect  water 
use. 

Cultural  resources  may  be 
impacted  by  construction  of 
range  developments. 

Habitat  guality  for  sage 
grouse  may  be  reduced  due  to 
increased  livestock  use. 
Range  development  construc- 
tion during  breeding  period 
would  result  in  disturbance. 


Provide  rest  in  every  pas- 
ture until  seed  ripe  (7/31) 
at  least  once  every  5  years. 


Mod 
wi  1 
wou 
obj 
con 
of 


This  would  apply  to  all 
allotments  except  Dry  Basin 
Pasture  in  Woodruff  Pastures  sag 
Allotment.   Accommodate  wild-  Gra 
life  interseeding  project  and  pro 
provide  for  complete  rest  2   res 
consecutive  years  out  of  5.   gro 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass  and     nee 
crested  wheatgrass  will  be    men 
considered  key  species  for    tri 
1 ivestock  management.        tio 
Cattle  use  would  terminate 
when  either  proper  utiliza- 
tion (50  percent)  is  achieved 
or  ending  date  for  grazing 
period  is  reached.  Winter 
sheep  use  would  terminate  as 
scheduled  or  as  soon  as  there 
is  60  percent  utilization  on 
key  species  (Putr,  Amal ,  Arno, 
etc.). 

Require  inventory  of  cultural 
resources  prior  to  construction. 
Fulfill  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect known  values.   Restrict 
location  of  range  developments. 
Allow  no  development  within 
riparian  habitats  and  sage 
grouse  breeding  complexes; 
restrict  construction  activ- 
ities during  breeding  period 
(4/1-6/15). 

Initial  stocking  level  for 
each  allotment  would  be 
same  as  Initial  Action. 

Continue  monitoring  and  stu- 
dies.  As  livestock  forage 
increases,  allocate  to  live- 
stock, providing  allotment 
objectives  are  being  achieved. 
Modify  management  objectives 
to  include  wildlife  needs. 


if icati 
dlife  c 
Id  enha 
ectives 
d  i  t  i  o  n 
deer, 
e  grous 
zing  tp 
vide  fo 
t  and  a 
wth  and 
ds.   Ra 
ts  woul 
bution 
n  of  1  i 


on  to  include 
onsideration 
nee  management 

to  improve 
and  production 
i pari  an,  and 
e  habitats, 
eatments  would 
r  periodic 
1  low  for  plant 

reproduction 
nge  develop- 
d  enhance  dis- 
and  utiliza- 
vestock  forage. 
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MFP  1  Recommendation 


Other  Resource 

MFP  1  Recommendations 

That  Conflict  with  Range 


LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT  -  IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT  (continued) 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


MFP  2 
Range  Recommendation 


Rationale  for 
MFP  2  Recommendation 


Trade-Off 


B.  Increase  amount  of 
desirable  livestock 
forage  by  removing  un- 
desirable species  by 
vegetation  treatment 
(chaining,  spraying, 
and  burning).   Seed 
with  mixture  of  desir- 
able forage  for  live- 
stock. 

Upon  establishment  of 
seeding  and  increased 
forage  production, 
allocate  an  additional 
10,856  AUMs  to  livestock. 

Treat  4,465  acres  of 
juniper,  99,287  acres 
of  big  sagebrush  on  19 
al  lotments. 


Forestry  program  to  maintain 
existing  production  of 
juniper  stands. 

Maintenance  or  improvement 
of  water  quality  and  ripar- 
ian habitat  production. 

Management  to  improve  condi- 
tion of  sage  grouse  breed- 
ing complexes. 

Management  for  improved 
cover  for  deer  on  critical 
winter  ranges. 

Protection  of  cultural  re- 
sources. Management  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  scenic 
values  in  Laketown  Canyon. 


Juniper  chaining  would  des- 
troy 4,465  juniper  trees, 
which  are  a  limited  resource 
in  P.U.  Juniper  also  pro- 
vides cover  for  deer  during 
winter  months. 


Degradation  of  water  quality 
and  physical  condition  and 
production  of  riparian  habi- 
tats would  occur  from  treat- 
ments near  stream  areas. 

Removal  of  cover  in  active 
sage  grouse  areas  would 
cause  disturbance  during 
breeding  period  and  would 
reduce  supply  of  deer 
forage. 

Alteration  of  plant  composi- 
tion would  result  in  a  visual 
intrusion.  Treatment  pro- 
jects may  destroy  cultural 
resource  values. 


Allocate  38  AUMs  of  forage 
when  it  becomes  available. 
Allocate  1,182  AUMs  to  live- 
stock when  additional  water 
developments  are  constructed. 

Do  not  allow  treatment  of 
big  sagebrush  in  allotments 
where  grazing  is  proposed 
for  elimination  (1,456  acres 
of  big  sagebrush).   Do  not 
allow  treatment  in  allotments 
that  are  to  be  managed  by 
Initial  Action  (16,373  acres 
of  big  sagebrush).  Do  not 
treat  817  acres  of  big  sage- 
brush on  scattered  tracts 
proposed  for  land  disposal 
and  7  acres  involved  in 
recreation  site  development. 

Do  not  allow  treatment  of 
sagebrush  within  0. 5-mile 
radius  of  active  sage  grouse 
strutting  grounds;  reduce 
treatment  by  5,222  acres. 
Do  not  allow  treatment 
within  an  estimated  0.25-mile 
of  stream  riparian  habitats  or 
a  total  buffer  strip  of  0.5- 
mile  reduce  acreage  by  9,925 
acres.  See  Note  below. 

Total  reduction  in  acres  of 
big  sagebrush  to  be  treated  on 
34,100  acres. 


Reduction  in  acreage 
to  be  treated  would  pro- 
tect riparian  habitats 
from  direct  disturbance. 
Wildlife  values,  espec- 
ially sage  grouse  and 
deer  habitat  condition 
would  be  enhanced.   Ex- 
clusion of  juniper 
stands  and  conformance 
to  visual  management 
standards  would  reduce 
possible  impacts  to 
scenic  quality  and  re- 
creation values.   Cover 
and  desirable  forage 
would  be  improved  on 
critical  deer  winter 
ranges.   Livestock  for- 
age quality  and  supply 
would  be  increased. 


Vegetation  treatment 
foregone  on  4,465  acres 
of  juniper.  Supply  of 
livestock  forage  reduc- 
ed 1,488  AUMs.   Treat- 
ment on  big  sagebrush 
foregone  on  34,100  acres 
livestock  forage  reducec 
by  11,366  AUMs.   Addi- 
tional reduction  in 
livestock  forage  (9,817 
AUMs)  on  65,187  acres 
of  treatment  to  accom- 
modate target  composi- 
tions for  wi Idlife. 


Do  not  allow  treatment  on  4,465 
acres  of  juniper. 

Allow  treatment  by  spraying  and/or 
burning  followed  by  seeding  on  14 
allotments  and  65,187  acres  of 
big  sagebrush.   For  10,106  acres 
of  this  total  located  in  winter 
range  for  deer,  restrict  live- 
stock forage  allocation.   Seed 
with  mixture  of  desirable  species 
for  wildlife  and  livestock.  Tar- 
get compositions: 


Note:  The  actual  dimensions  of  a  buffer  strip  would  be  determined  on-the-ground  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  would  occur  during  AMP  development. 
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HFP  1  Recommendation 


Other  Resource 

MFP  1  Recommendations 

That  Conflict  with  Range 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


HFP  2 
Range  Recommendation 


Rationale  for 
MFP  2  Recommendation 


Trade-Off 


LONG-TERM  MANAGEMENT  -  IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT  (concluded) 
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grass  50  percent 
forbs  10  percent 
browse  40  percent 

55,081  acres  of  big  sagebrush 
is  deer  summer  range.   Restrict 
allocation  of  livestock  forage 
to  target  compositions: 

grass   55  percent 
forbs   10  percent 
browse  25  percent 
Reduce  total  allocation  by  22,671 
AUMs  due  to  above-mentioned 
constraints.   Allocate  a  total 
of  11,913  AUMs  to  livestock  upon 
establishment  of  seedings  and 
increased  forage  availability. 
Range  management  objectives 
should  maintain  "seeded" 
species  in  vegetation  com- 
munity.  In  addition,  design 
treatment  areas  to  be  in  con- 
formance with  visual  resource 
management  criteria.   Survey 
cultural  resources  and  protect 
values  where  identified. 


APPENDIX  4 
Existing  and  Proposed 

Grazing 

Allotment  (Total 
Publ ic  Land  Acres) 

LIVESTOCK  AND 

DEER  GRAZING  " 

INITIAL  ACTION 

PROBABLE  FORAGE 

ALLOCATION 

Available    Present 
Forage     Season   F 
AUMs      of  Use 

Present 

Grazing 

reference 

AUMs 

Past 

Active 

Authorized 

Use  (AUMs) 

Estimated 
Current 
Deer  Use 
(AUMs)a 

Initial 
Alloca- 
tion 
(AUMs) 

Initial 
Season, 
of  Use 

AUMs 

Available  From 

Ful 1  Implt 
of  Propo- 
Total  AUMs 
Al located 

mentation 

Water 
Develop- 
ment 

Manage-  Vegetative 

ment    Treatment 

ed  Action 
Season 
of  Usec 

DISPOSAL 

Late  spring/summer/ 

Middle  Ridge  (1,286 
Sheep 

Total  Livestock 
Deer      . 
Other  Uses 

Sprinq/summer/early 

Session  (238) 

Cattle 

Total  Livestock 
Deer      . 
Other  Uses 

CONTINUE  INITIAL  AC 
Spri  nq/summer/f al 1 

Eastman  (3,405) 
Cattle 
Sheep 

Total  Livestock 
Deer 

Antelope   , 
Other  Uses 

Spri  nq/summer/early 

Deseret  (15,557) 
Cattle 
Sheep 

Total  Livestock 
Deer 

Antelope   . 
Other  Uses 

South  Woodruff  (4,2 
Cattle 
Sheep 

Total  Livestock 
Deer 

fal 1/early  winter 

) 

202     6/1-11/24 
202    

112 

112 

40 
40 

ENT-WIDE 

696 
696 

3,100 
3,100 

321 

84 

405 

103 
103 

40 
40 

GRAZING 

648 
648 

2,427 
2,427 

321 

46 

367 

59 
14 

156 
68 

738 

190 
297 

202 

202 

59 

O 

40 
40 

14 
0 

281 
331 
612 
156 
68 

16 

1,773 

1,289 

3,062 

738 

38 

230 
84 

314 
190 
297 

6/1-11/24 

*  *  El  in 

*  *  El  in 

202 

*  *  El  in 

40 

612 

1,111 

198 

80 

16 

3,062 

2,021 

140 

38 

314 
438 
310 

(cor 

n'nation  *  * 

405     Seasonal 
0    

fall  (RR) 

40     5/16-9/15 
40    

RR  -  9/30 

98    Seasonal 
0    

! 
M 

FION  MANAGEMENT:   ALLOTC 
(RR) 

281      5/1-10/15 
331    

RR  -  10/15 
RR  -  9/30 

RR  -  10/15 

RR  -  9/30 

612    

1,111    Seasonal 
198  Critical  winter 
80    Seasonal 
16    

fall  (RR) 

1,773    

RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  9/30 

RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  9/30 

1,289     5/1-12/31 
3,062    

2,021  Critical  winter 
140    

38     

3D 

230      5/1-9/30 

84      5/1-12/31 

314    

RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  9/30 

RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  9/30 

438     Seasonal 
310  Critical  winter 

tinued) 
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Allotment  (Total 
Publ ic  Land  Acres) 


LIVESTOCK  AND  DEER  GRAZING  SITUATION 

Present     Past    Estimated 
Available    Present    Grazing    Active    Current 
Forage     Season   Preference  Authorized  Deer  Use 
AUMs      of  Use     AUMs    Use  (AUMs)  (AUMs) 


INITIAL  ACTION 

Initial 

Alloca-     Initial 
tion      Season, 


PROBABLE  FORAGE  ALLOCATION 


AUMs  Available  from 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 
Spring/summer/early  fall  (RR) 

Bear  Lake  (1,198) 

Cattle  140     5/10-9/15 

Total  Livestock 
Deer      , 


Other  Uses 

D7a??Ten  (2'781) 
Total  Livestock 
Deer 

Kearl  (1,183) 
Cattle 

Total  Livestock 
Deer 

Laketown  (3,241) 
Cattle 

Total  Livestock 
Deer 

Other  Uses 

Stuart  (1,042) 
Cattle 

Total  Livestock 
Deer 


140 

140 

427 

16 

510 

510 

1,176 

176 
176 
425 


Critical  winter 


5/10-7/9 
Seasonal 

5/10-9/30 

Seasonal 

5/10-9/30 


236 

296  

582  Seasonal 

320  Critical  winter 

23  


60 
60 
293 


5/16-6/19 


Critical  winter 
Spring/summer/early  winter  (RR) 
Big  Creek  (20,346) 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Total  Livestock 

Deer 


5/10-9/30 
5/10-12/31 


Other  Uses 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 
Spring/summer/early  fall  (RR) 

Duck  Creek  (13,410) 

Cattle  1,209 

Sheep  536 


2,702 
414 

3,116  

4,187  Seasonal 

215  Critical  winter 

123  


Total  Livestock   1,745 
Deer  2,512 

29 
32 


5/10-9/30 
5/10-7/16 
10/1-12/9 

Seasonal 


Antelope   . 
Other  Uses 


187 
187 


510 
510 


503 
503 


296 
296 


102 
102 


3,613 

430 

4,043 


1,485 
546 

2,031 


168 
168 


471 
471 


504 
504 


299 
299 


102 
102 


3,478 

402 

3,880 


1,404 
521 

1,925 


184 


134 


55 


112 
117 


115 


969 
125 


522 


(AUMs) 


of  Use 


Water 
Develop- 
ment 


Manage- 
ment 


Full  Implementation 
of  Proposed  Ac tion 


Vegetative  Total  AUMs 
Treatment  Allocated 


Season 
of  Usec 


140 

140 

184 

16 

510 
510 
134 

176 

176 

55 

296 

296 

112 

117 

23 

60 

60 

115 


2,702 
414 

3,116 
969 
125 
123 


1,209 
536 


1,745 
522 


RR  -  9/30 


RR  -  9/30 


RR  -  9/30 


RR  -  9/30 


5/16-6/19 


RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  11/30 


75 


393 


RR  -  10/31 
RR  -  12/9 


32 


2,649 
123 


394 

635 

29 

32 


10 

150 

427 

16 

614 
1,362 

208 
325 

375 

582 

325 

23 

174 
489 

6,494 

6,468 

382 

123 

RR 

-  9/30 

104 

RR 

-  9/30 

176 

32 

RR 

-  9/30 

-100 

4 

RR 

-  9/30 

5 

114 

RR 

-  9/30 

196 

2  985 

RR 
RR  - 

-  9/30 
11/30 

2  281 

167 

RR  -  10/31 
RR  -  12/9 
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APPENDIX  4  (continued) 

LIVESTOCK  AND" 

Available    Present 
Allotment  (Total     Forage     Season 
Public  Land  Acres)    AUMs of  Use 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 
Spring/summer/early  winter  (RR)  (continued 

Meachum  Canyon  (1,951) 

Sheep  393      6/16-6/30 

10/1-11/30 

Total  Livestock     393    

Deer  401     Seasonal 

62  Critical  winter 

New  Canyon  (30,665) 

Cattle           4,568  5/16-9/30 

Sheep             267  5/10-6/19 

10/23-11/18 

Total  Livestock   4,835    

Deer           4,719  Seasonal 

Other  Uses         140    

Sage  Creek  (10,153) 

Cattle            954  5/10-9/30 

Sheep             89  5/10-6/30 

10/30-11/8 

Total  Livestock   1,043    

Deer           2,787  Seasonal 

Antelope   .        100 

Other  Uses  5    

Twin  Peaks  (2,292) 

Sheep  316      5/22-6/30 

9/20-10/20 

Total  Livestock     316    

Deer     .       686    Seasonal 
Other  Uses         29     

Woodruff  Pastures  (21,875) 

Cattle           3,911  5/16-9/15 

Sheep            914  5/16-5/31 

11/1-1/13 

Total  Livestock   4,825  

Deer             929  Seasonal 

1,715  Critical  winter 

Spring/summer/fall  (RR) 

East  Woodruff  (2,167) 

Cattle  179       5/1-6/15 

12/1-1/7 

Total  Livestock     179    

Deer             333     Seasonal 
Antelope  20    


DEER  GRAZING  SITUATION 


Present  Past  Estimated 

Grazing  Active    Current 

Preference  Authorized  Deer  Use 

AUMs  Use  (AUMs)   (AUMs) 


INITIAL  ACTION 


Initial 
Alloca- 
tion 
(AUMs) 


Initial 
Season 


of  Use 


h 


286 
286 

264 
264 

4,663 
267 

4,930 

947 
89 

1,036 

271 
271 

3,892 
912 

4,804 

175 
175 

87 
30 

1,556 

388 

87 

1,007 
1,222 

125 

393 

393 
87 
30 

4,568 
267 

4,835 

1,556 

140 

954 
89 

1,043 
388 

5 

316 

316 
87 
29 

3,911 
914 

4,825 

929 

1,222 

179 

179 
125 

6/16-6/30 
10/1-11/30 

4,752 
267 

5,019 

RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  11/18 

959 
89 

1,048 

RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  11/8 

273 
273 

5/22-6/30 
9/20-10/20 

3,911 

914 

4,825 

5/16-9/15 
5/16-5/31 
11/1-1/13 

162 
162 

5/1-6/15 
12/1-1/7 

PROBABLE  FORAGE  ALLOCATION 


AUMs  Available  From 


Full  Implementation 
Water  of  Proposed  Action 

Develop-  Manage-  Vegetative  Total  AUMs     Season 
ment ment    Treatment  Allocated     of  Use 


23 


38 


187 


504 


107 
169 


286 

502 

20 


91 

545 

563 

88 

7,753 

7,961 

140 

2,126 
3,712 

100 
5 

389 

686 

29 

7,011 
1,850 
2.065 

FR  -  12/31 

162 

26 

2,918 

RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  11/18 

3,242 

896 

RR  -  9/30 
RR  -  11/8 

925 

73 

kR  -  12/31 

1,682 

RR  -  10/31 
RR  -  11/30 

921 

350 

RR 


10/31 
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APPENDIX  4  (concluded) 


Allotment  (Total 
Public  Land  Acres) 


LIVESTOCK  AND  DEER  GRAZING  SITUATION 

Present     Past    Estimated 
Available    Present    Grazing    Active    Current 
Forage     Season   Preference  Authorized  Deer  Use 
AUMs      of  Use     AUMs    Use  (AUMs)  (AUMs) 


INITIAL  ACTION 


PROBABLE  FORAGE  ALLOCATION 


Initial 
Alloca- 
tion 
(AUMs) 


AUMs  Available  From 


Initial 

Season, 
*  11  b 
of  Use 


Water 
Develop- 
ment 


Full  Implementation 
of  Proposed  Action 
Manage-  Vegetative  Total  AUMs     Seasonc 
ment    Treatment  Allocated     of  Use 


Sprinq/summer/fall  (RR)  (concluded) 

Rabbit  Creek  (3,257) 
Cattle 


486 

Total  Livestock  486 

Deer  1,132 

Antelope  3 

TOTAL  (140,298) 

LIVESTOCK  22,350 

DEER  27,482 

ANTELOPE  372 

OTHER  USES  422 


5/10-10/10 
Seasonal 


486 
486 


484 

484 


lr)b 


486 
486 
156 


RR  -  10/10 


24,124 


22,898 


8,513 


22,350 
8,435 


1,182 


38 


422 


248 

734 

176 

1,308 

3 

11,913 

35,241 

8,819 

35,798 

372 

664 

RR  -  10/10 


^Estimated  deer  demand  interpreted  from  Utah  DWR  estimates  of  existing  needs. 

RR  =  Turn-on  date  for  livestock  grazing  would  be  determined  by  range  readiness  estimated  to  be  May  15  (Appendix  8)  but  would  not  be  later  than  June  l. 

Turn-on  for  other  allotments  would  be  based  on  the  date  indicated.   The  end  of  the  grazing  season  would  be  indicated  by  latest  date  shown. 
CRR  =  Turn-on  date  for  livestock  grazing  would  be  based  on  range  readiness  (Appendix  8)  estimated  to  be  no  earlier  than  May  10  each  year.  The  end  of 


See  Appendix  3  Evolution  of  the  Proposed 


.grazing  season  would  be  indicated  by  date  shown. 

Other  Uses  means  forage  foregone  to  riparian  fencing,  recreation  site  development,  and  land  disposal 

Action. 

NOTE-  Proposed  forage  allocation  for  deer  would  be  available  from  livestock  vegetation  treatment  projects.  The  figure  represents  additional  AUMs 
available  to  deer  and  would  include  summer  and  winter  range  forage  needs.  Total  proposed  deer  forage  allocation  would  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
the  initial  level  of  use  and  any  additional  forage  from  vegetation  treatment.  There  would  be  no  quantifiable  increase  in  deer  AUMs  from  proposed  range 
management,  although  quality  would  be  expected  to  improve. 

Past  active  authorized  use  should  normally  be  within  present  grazing  preference;  where  it  is  higher,  the  difference  is  attributable  to  temporary 
nonrenewable  use  (see  Glossary).   Past  active  authorized  use  is  a  5-year  average  (1974  to  1978). 

Available  forage  AUMs  are  best  available  estimate.  Initial  level  of  use  is  the  proposed  stocking  level  which  is  based  on  survey  data  and  other 
resource  information  (Appendix  6). 

Additional  AUMs  available  from  management  and  land  treatment  would  be  proposed  for  allocation  to  livestock.  These  AUMs  represent  forage  that  could  be 
utilized  by  sheep  and  cattle.  For  allotments  where  no  additional  AUMs  are  shown,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify  any  added  increase  in  forage  supply, 
although  it  would  be  expected  that  forage  quality  would  be  improved  from  the  proposed  management. 


APPENDIX  5 
Kind  of  Management 


A.   Season  of  Use 


The  livestock  grazing  season  of  use  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
existing  and  proposed  livestock  management  on  public  lands  in  the  Ran- 
dolph Planning  Unit.  Season  of  use  is  the  basic  ingredient  used  in  the 
formulation  of  each  grazing  and  resting  treatment  for  the  proposed 
action. 

The  proposed  season  of  use  was  determined  by  BLM  during  the  plan- 
ning process.  The  existing  grazing  season  in  each  allotment  was  eval- 
uated based  on  criteria  such  as  plant  growth  requirements,  operator 
needs,  climatic  factors,  vegetation  type  (existing  and  potential  produc- 
tion), and  limiting  physical  factors  such  as  terrain  and  available 
water.  In  addition,  land  use  conflicts  were  identified  for  the  existing 
grazing  situation  and  multiple  use  objectives  were  considered. 

The  season  of  use  for  each  allotment  was  based  on  its  management 
objectives  relating  to  livestock  forage  and  other  resource  management 
goals.  The  on  and  off  dates  (when  livestock  grazing  begins  and  ends) 
used  in  the  proposed  action  may  be  based  on  several  factors.  They  may 
be  preset  on  the  basis  of  firm  calendar  dates,  usually  determined  by 
using  a  prescribed  amount  of  forage  (stocking  level).  This  usually 
involves  seasons  where  off  dates  are  concerned,  i.e.,  livestock  come  off 
the  allotment  when  the  authorized  amount  of  forage  has  been  utilized 
(based  on  number  of  animals  and  time).  This  is  true  for  the  existing 
situation  and  the  initial  action.  Preset  dates  may  also  apply  to  turn- 
on  (grazing  begins)  times.  This  is  the  current  method  used  under  exist- 
ing livestock  management,  but  would  also  apply  to  select  allotments  in 
the  initial  action.  Turn-on  dates  for  the  initial  and  long-term  manage- 
ment component  are  most  frequently  established  by  determination  of  range 
readiness. 

The  range  readiness  method  for  determining  turn-on  dates  uses 
specific  criteria  relating  to  plant  growth  and  influencing  factors  such 
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as  climatic  conditions  and  type  of  grazing  management.  BLM  range  spe- 
cialists considered  the  phenological  growth  of  desirable  forage  plants 
and  rate  of  forage  production  (Randolph  MFP  Step  2,  1978)  in  the  selec- 
tion of  criteria  for  determining  range  readiness.  Indicator  plant 
species  (bluebunch  wheatgrass  and  crested  wheatgrass)  were  identified 
for  native  ranges  and  introduced  grass  seedings  in  the  Randolph  Planning 
Unit.  These  species  also  represent  growth  characteristics  for  other 
desirable  forage  plants.  From  a  review  of  available  range  management 
literature  and  documented  field  data  specific  to  Utah  and  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit,  BLM  range  specialists  have  developed  the  criteria  shown 
in  table  1  for  determining  range  readiness. 

In  addition,  socioeconomic  factors  relating  to  existing  livestock 
operations  were  considered  by  BLM  managers  as  important  criteria.   In 
Rich  County,  hay  production  on  private  pasture  and  meadow  lands  is  used 
to  feed  animals  during  the  winter  months.   It  is  critical  to  their 
operation  that  ranchers  be  able  to  utilize  spring  hay  production  as 
winter  feed  (Randolph  URA  and  PACE).   As  a  result,  BLM  managers  have 
proposed  turn-on  dates  be  determined  by  range  readiness,  but  would  be 
allowed  to  occur  at  least  by  June  1  (Randolph  MFP  Step  2  and  Appendix  3 
Evolution  of  Proposed  Action).   Also,  because  of  additional  long-term 
range  management  objectives  relating  to  improved  livestock  forage  pro- 
duction and  wildlife  habitat,  utilization  limits  were  placed  on  the 
proposed  level  of  livestock  grazing.   Specifically,  long-term  utiliza- 
tion of  livestock  forage  would  not  exceed  50  percent  for  desirable 
grasses  and  60  percent  for  desirable  browse  species  (table  1-3).   To 
accomplish  this  and  meet  other  plant  growth  requirements  (shown  on 
Appendix  3),  it  is  proposed  that  turn-on,  as  determined  by  range  readi- 
ness for  the  long-term  management,  occur  no  earlier  than  May  10  (esti- 
mated).  The  purpose  of  the  50  to  60  percent  utilization  limit  would  be 
to  improve  plant  vigor  and  seed  production  (BLM  Range  Management  Manual 
4412).   Better  protection  of  the  watershed  (from  soil  erosion)  and 
habitat  for  small  animals  and  birds  would  be  provided  by  the  residual 
forage  not  consumed  by  livestock. 
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TABLE  1 


Criteria  for  Determining  Range  Readiness  -  Randolph  Planning  Unit 


Native  Vegetation  Ranges 


Range  Readiness 
Under  Continuous 
Allotment-wide  Grazing 


Range 

Readiness  Under  Grazing 

Treatments  that  Provide 

for  Rest  or  Deferment 

During  Growing  Season 


Indicator  species: 
bluebunch  wheatgrass 


> 

Ln 

I 


When  7- inch  height  is 
reached.   Estimated  to 
be  May  15. 


When  4- inch  height  is 
reached.   Estimated  to 
be  between  May  1  to  10. 


Summary  of 
Rationale  and  Documentation 


Grazing  treatments  that  pro- 
vide for  rest  or  deferment 
during  growing  season  im- 
prove plant  vigor.  Cook 
(1966)  indicates  that  vigor 
relates  to  rate  of  growth 
and  food  production  and 
storage.  It  is  inferred 
that  plants  in  improved 
vigor  mature  faster  than 
plants  in  low  vigor.  SCS 
Technical  Note  32e  (1963) 
relates  to  growth  and  food 
production  characteristics 
for  bluebunch  wheatgrass  in 
Utah  and  establishes  height 
criteria.  Local  climatic 
data  allowed  estimation  for 
dates  specific  to  the  Ran- 
dolph area. 


(continued) 


TABLE  1  (concluded) 


Range  Readiness 
Under  Continuous 
Allotment-wide  Grazing 


Range 

Readiness  Under  Grazing 

Treatments  that  Provide 

for  Rest  or  Deferment 

During  Growing  Season 


Summary  of 
Rationale  and  Documentation 


Introduced  Vegetation  (Seedings) 


Indicator  species: 
crested  wheatgrass 


When  4- inch  height  is 
reached.  Estimated  to 
be  May  10. 


When  3-inch  height  is 
reached.  Estimated  to 
be  May  1. 


> 

I 


Grazing  treatments  improve 
vigor,  rate  of  plant 
growth,  and  food  storage. 
Rationale  similar  to  above. 
Oregon  BLM  State  Office 
Manual  supplement  9/30/70 
Release  No.  4-102  provides 
height  criteria.  Data  from 
Benmore  Experimental  Area 
in  Utah  (USDA  Technical 
Note  1388,  Aug.  1978)  pro- 
vides correlation  with 
growth  and  development  in 
Utah.  Interpretation  of 
local  climatic  factors 
allows  estimation  of  dates 
specific  to  the  Randolph 
area. 


Table  2  summarizes  the  proposed  season  of  use  for  each  allotment. 
This  table  shows  the  method  for  determining  turn-on  and  variations 
within  the  broad  seasons  of  use  (spring,  summer,  fall,  winter)  required 
to  reach  objectives.  Each  of  the  proposed  seasons  was  determined  by 
considering  the  factors  identified  above. 

The  purpose  for  proposing  to  graze  in  these  periods  and  rest  during 
the  remaining  year  is  described  in  the  next  section  of  this  Appendix 
relating  to  grazing  and  resting  treatments. 
B.   Grazing  Treatments 

In  both  the  proposed  initial  action  and  long-term  management  compo- 
nents, livestock  grazing  on  allotments  would  be  controlled  by  grazing 
treatments  which  would  incorporate  specific  seasons  and  levels  of  graz- 
ing with  definite  grazing  and  resting  periods.  Grazing  proposed  for  the 
Randolph  Planning  Unit  varies  in  complexity,  usually  because  of  the 
arrangement  of  each  grazing  and  resting  treatment  within  the  system. 

This  appendix  discusses  the  types  of  treatments  proposed,  together 
with  seasons  of  use  and  application  of  definite  grazing  and  resting 
periods.  Appendix  6  contains  a  discussion  of  the  levels  of  use  proposed. 

The  purpose  of  the  grazing  treatments  proposed  in  this  volume  would 
be  to  regulate  livestock  use  in  order  to  meet  management  objectives. 
Grazing  treatments  provide  BLM  with  a  means  to  manipulate  vegetation  to 
achieve  a  desired  response  (e.g.,  certain  type  of  plant  composition)  on 
select  areas.  The  proposed  treatments  are  designed  to  promote  a  desir- 
able level  of  livestock  use  while  meeting  the  needs  of  the  other  re- 
sources as  identified  in  the  Randolph  MFP.  The  ultimate  goal  of  all  the 
proposed  treatments  would  be  to  provide  a  sustained,  long-term  produc- 
tion of  forage  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 

The  following  general  criteria  were  used  by  BLM  managers  and  re- 
source specialists  (range,  watershed,  wildlife)  to  select  the  proposed 
grazing  treatments: 

1.  Grazing  unit  size  and  shape,  land  ownership  patterns. 

2.  Physical  characteristics  (slope,  elevation,  climate). 
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TABLE  2 
Grazing  Season  by  Allotment 


Allotment 


Initial  Action 


Long-Term  Management 


Initial  Same 
as  Long-Term 


DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge 

Late  sprin 

g,  summer,  fall,  early 

Proposed  for  elimination 

.... 

winter 

Session 

RR  summer, 

early 

fall 

Proposed  f 

or  elimination 

.... 

CONTINUE  INITIAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT: 

ALLOTMENT-WIDE 

GRAZING 

fall 

Eastman 

RR  summer, 

fall 

RR 

summer, 

Same 

Deseret 

RR  summer, 

early 

fall 

RR 

summer, 

early  fall 

Same 

South  Woodruff 

RR  summer, 

early 

fall 

RR 

summer, 

early  fall 

Same 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED 

MANAGEMENT 

Bear  Lake 

RR  summer, 

early 

fall 

RR 

summer, 

early  fall 

Same 

Big  Creek 

RR  summer, 

fall, 

early  winter 

RR 

summer, 

fall,  early 

winter 

Same 

Dry  Basin 

RR  summer, 

early 

fall 

RR 

summer, 

early  fall 

Same 

Duck  Creek 

RR  summer, 

fall, 

early  winter 

RR 

summer, 

fall,  early 

winter 

Same 

East  Woodruff 

Spring,  wi 

nter 

RR 

summer, 

late  fall 

No 

Kearl 

Spring,  early  fal 1 

RR 

summer, 

early  fall 

Same 

Laketown 

RR  summer, 

early 

fall 

RR 

summer, 

early  fall 

Same 

Meachum  Canyon 

Late  sprin 
winter 

9,  Tat 

i   fall ,  early 

RR 

summer, 

fall  ,  early 

winter 

No 

New  Canyon 

RR  summer, 

fall, 

early  winter 

RR 

summer, 

fall ,  early 

winter 

Same 

Rabbit  Creek 

RR  summer, 

late 

fall 

RR 

summer, 

late  fall 

Same 

Sage  Creek 

RR  summer, 

fall, 

early  winter 

RR 

summer, 

fall,  early 

winter 

Same 

Stuart 

Midsummer, 

late 

summer 

RR 

summer, 

early  fall 

No 

Twin  Peaks 

Midspring, 

late 

spring,  fall 

RR 

summer, 

fall ,  early 

winter 

No 

Woodruff  Pastures 

Midspring, 

summer,  early  fal 1 , 

RR 

summer, 

fall,  early 

winter 

No 

winter 

Legend:   RR  =  Range  Readiness 


RR  for  Initial  Action  would  be  midspring  (estimated  earliest  turn- 
on  5/15  but  no  later  than  5/1). 

RR  for  Long-Term  Management  would  be  early  spring  (no  earlier  than 
5/10),  except  for  Eastman,  Deseret,  and  South  Woodruff  Allotments, 
which  would  be  initial  action  RR. 


Spring  (5/1-6/30) 
Early  spring  5/1-5/14 
Midspring  5/15-5/31 
Late  Spring  5/1-6/30 


Summer  (7/1-7/15) 
Early  summer  7/1-7/15 
Midsummer  7/16-7/31 
Late  summer  8/1-8/31 


Fall  (9/1-10/31) 
Early  fall  9/1-9/30 
Late  fall  10/1-10/31 


Winter  (11/1  and  beyond) 
Early  winter  11/1-12/31 
Late  winter  1/1  and  beyond 
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3.  Vegetation  factors  (present  condition,  production,  present 
use,  composition,  physiological  requirements,  and  estimated  potential 
for  improvement). 

4.  Resource  constraints  identified  in  land  use  planning. 

5.  Resource  management  objectives  (wildlife,  watershed,  soil,  and 
recreation). 

6.  Desired  vegetation  condition  (composition,  production,  and 
degree  of  use). 

7.  Sequence  and  timing  of  grazing  to  meet  management  objectives. 

8.  Livestock  handling  requirements  of  the  operator  and  grazing 
system  preference,  animal  grazing  behavior. 

9.  Existing  range  improvements  (location  and  condition). 

10.  Needed  improvements  and  development  practices. 

11.  Resource  specialist  professional  judgment  of  treatment  consid- 
ered best  adapted  to  achieve  resource  objectives. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  grazing  treatments  proposed  in  both 
the  initial  action  and  long-term  management  components: 

1-   Allotment-wide  Continuous  Grazing 

This  would  allow  livestock  to  graze  over  the  entire  allotment  for 
the  same  period  of  time  each  year  (fig.  1).  This  is  the  program  most 
commonly  used  for  the  existing  livestock  grazing  operations;  however,  in 
most  instances,  the  entire  growing  season  is  grazed.  There  are  no 
associated  range  developments  proposed  to  accompany  this  grazing  treat- 
ment which  is  proposed  for  use  in  areas  where  periodic  rest  or  deferment 
(which  would  require  multiple  pastures)  are  not  feasible.  Maintenance 
of  forage  productivity  would  be  the  management  objective  for  allotments 
adopting  this  program. 

FIGURE  1 

Allotment-wide  Continuous  Grazing 
(Early  spring,  summer,  fall  treatment) 


Year  1 


Year  2 


Year  3 


Year  4 


Sp  Sm  F  W    Sp  Sm  F  W    Sp  Sm  F  W    Sp  Sm  F 


Entire 

Allotment  R  [£raZe-^\    R 

Sp  =  Spring    Sm  =  Summer 


W 


R   1-Graze^j    R         R   [;.Gr;az.6-r4   R  R  f^Graze>T~R 


F  =   Fall        W  =  Winter  R  =   Rest 
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2.   Rotational  Rest 

This  would  require  several  pastures,  all  nearly  equal  in  terms  of 
forage  production.  Each  pasture  would  be  systematically  grazed  and 
rested  over  an  entire  grazing  cycle  (fig.  2).  The  following  criteria 
were  used  for  selecting  rotational  rest  grazing: 

a.  The  requirement  for  long  periods  of  rest  to  restore 
livestock  forage  condition,  plant  vigor,  and  vegetation  cover. 

b.  The  need  to  tailor  grazing  treatments  to  the  physiolog- 
ical requirements  of  specific  key  management  species. 

c.  The  need  to  manipulate  vegetation  communities  to  produce 
desirable  species  compositions  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

This  treatment  is  designed  to  increase  livestock  forage  production 
as  well  as  improve  the  condition  of  wildlife  habitat  (primarily  the 
vigor  of  key  browse  species).  It  is  proposed  for  use  in  areas  where 
vegetation  resources  have  good  potential  for  improvement  and  where 
physical  factors  are  favorable  for  implementation.  This  treatment  would 
allow  livestock  grazing  during  the  growing  season,  while  also  providing 
rotating  periods  of  rest  on  different  portions  of  the  allotment  (to 
allow  plants  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  reproduce). 

The  existing  livestock  grazing  operation  on  the  Woodruff  Pastures 
Allotment  is  a  variation  of  this  program  but,  due  to  additional  rest 
requirements  and  management  objectives  imposed,  only  part  of  this  allot- 
ment (Dry  Basin  Pasture)  is  proposed  for  rotational  rest  in  the  long 
term.  A  browse  seeding  treatment  to  improve  critical  winter  habitat  for 
deer  is  proposed  for  Dry  Basin  Pasture  to  provide  rest  for  key  browse 
species  during  two  consecutive  grazing  seasons.  To  promote  seedling 
establishment  and  continued  growth  thereafter  (BLM  Manual  4412),  rota- 
tional rest  grazing  could  be  used  to  provide  Dry  Basin  Pasture  with  rest 
during  the  growing  season  for  2  years  out  of  each  5-year  period. 
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Year  1 


FIGURE  2 
Rotational  Rest  Grazing 
Year  2      Year  3 


Year  4 


Year  5 


Dry  Basin  Sp  Sm  F  W    Sp  Sm  F  W    Sp  Sm  F  W    Sp  Sm  F  W    Sp  Sm  F  W 


Pasture        \£f<jj& 


Sp  =  Spring         Sm  =  Summer 


to?ga 


WS& 


Fall        W  =  Winter 


R  =  Rest 


3-   Rotation  of  Grazing  Use  and  Rest  (Deferment)  During  the  Grow- 
ing Season 

This  would  defer  and  rotate  livestock  grazing  each  year  during  at 
]east  past  of  the  growing  season  (5/1-6/30).  Under  this  treatment,  a 
pasture  must  be  rested  before  being  grazed  more  than  2  years  in  a  row 
during  the  early  spring.  In  addition,  every  pasture  must  be  completely 
rested  during  the  growing  period  until  seed  ripe  (when  plants  reach 
maturity),  every  1  out  of  5  years.  Although  similar  in  many  respects  to 
proposed  rotational  rest,  this  treatment  does  not  provide  a  full  year's 
rest  every  year  to  some  portion  of  the  allotment. 

Rotational  growing  season  deferment  was  selected  by  BLM  range 
specialists  because  it  is  highly  adaptable  to  different  sized  allotments 
and  varied  physiographic  characteristics,  and  does  not  require  long  rest 
periods  to  satisfy  management  objectives.  An  additional  factor  is  that 
it  requires  a  minimum  of  change  to  the  existing  general  livestock  opera- 
tions. Existing  pasture  layouts  could  be  utilized  and  supporting  range 
development  construction  (fences,  water)  would  be  minimized. 

The  range  management  objectives  achieved  by  this  program  would 
include  improved  plant  vigor  and  seed  production,  plus  increased  produc- 
tion of  livestock  forage. 

Figure  3  shows  how  three-pasture  rotational/growing  season  defer- 
ment would  operate. 
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FIGURE  3 

Rotational /Growing  Season  Deferment  Grazing 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall  Treatment) 


Year  1 


Year  2 


Year  3 


Year  4 


Year  5 


Year  6 


Pasture  Sp  Sm  F  W  Sp  Sm  F  W  Sp  Sm  F  W 

Sp  Sm  F  W  Sp  Sm  F  W  Sp  Sm  F  W 

1   p6V      '& 

139 

m          "G 

m 

2        te 

^f      && 

^G;. 

G.i 

',G;J 

3 

H 

^     t;G 

Sp  =  Spring   Sm  -   Summer   F  =  Fall   W  =  Winter   R  =  Rest   G  =  Graze 

Table  3  shows  proposed  grazing  treatments  with  initial  and  long- 
term  management  actions  for  each  allotment. 

TABLE  3 
Grazing  Treatments  by  Allotment 


Al lotment 


Acres 


AUMs 


ALLOTMENT-WIDE  CONTINUOUS 


Initial  Action 
Bear  Lake 
Big  Creek 
Deseret 
Dry  Basin 
Duck  Creek 
Eastman 
Kearl 
Laketown 


1,198 

20,346 

15,557 

2,781 

13,410 

3,405 

1,183 

3,241 


140 

3,116 

3,062 

510 

1,745 

612 

176 

296 


aAUMs  for  long-term  management  include  initial  stocking  level  AUMs  and 
additional  AUMs  due  to  increased  forage  productivity  from  grazing 

.and  vegetation  treatments. 
These  allotments  are  proposed  for  livestock  elimination.   They  will  be 
managed  under  this  program  until  elimination  would  be  effected. 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3  (continued) 


Allotment  Acres  AUMs 


Middle  Ridge 

1,286 

New  Canyon 

30,665 

Rabbit  Creek 

3,257 

Sage  Creek 

10,153 

Session 

238 

South  Woodruff 

4,251 

Stuart 

1,042 

Total 

112,013 

Long-Term  Management 

Acres 

Deseret 

15,557 

Eastman 

3,405 

Middle  Ridgeb 

1,286 

c       ■     b 
Session 

238 

South  Woodruff 

4,251 

Total 

24,737 

ROTATIONAL  REST 

Initial  Action 

Acres 

Woodruff  Pastures0 

21,875 

Total 

21,875 

Long-Term  Manageme 

nt 

Acres 

Woodruff  Pastures 

(Dry 

2,625 

Basin  Pasture) 

202 

4 

,835 

486 

1 

,043 

40 

314 

60 

6 

,637 

AUMs3 

3 

,062 

612 

202 

40 

314 

4,230 


AUMs 
4,825 
4,825 

AUMsb 
779 


Total  2,625  779 

AUMs  for  long-term  management  include  initial  stocking  level  AUMs  and 
additional  AUMs  due  to  increased  forage  productivity  from  grazing  and 

.vegetation  treatments. 
These  allotments  are  proposed  for  livestock  elimination.   They  will  be 

cmanaged  under  this  treatment  until  elimination  would  be  effected. 
The  initial  action  would  propose  to  continue  these  existing  grazing 
treatments  which  are  actually  variations  of  the  ones  described  in  the 
previous  discussion. 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3  (concluded) 


Allotment  Acres  AUMs 


ROTATIONAL  GROWING  SEASON  DEFERMENT 

AUMs 
179 

393 

316 

888 

AUMsa 
150 

6,494 
614 

4,394 
286 
208 
375 
545 

7,753 
734 

2,126 

174 

389 

6,232 
Dry  Basin  Pasture) 

Total  112,936  30,474 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Initial  Action  140,298  22,350 

Long-Term  Management  140,298  35,483 

AUMs  for  long-term  management  include  initial  stocking  level  AUMs  and 

additional  AUMs  due  to  increased  forage  productivity  from  grazing  and 

.vegetation  treatments. 

These  allotments  are  proposed  for  livestock  elimination.   They  will  be 

managed  under  this  treatment  until  elimination  would  be  effected, 
c  ... 

The  initial  action  would  propose  to  continue  these  existing  grazing 

treatment  which  are  actually  variations  of  the  ones  described  in  the 

previous  discussion. 
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Initial  Action 

East  Woodruff 
Meachum  Canyon 

Acres 
2,167 

1,951 

Twin  Peaks 

2,292 

Total 

6,410 

Long-Term  Management 

Acres 

Bear  Lake 

1,198 

Big  Creek 

20,346 

Dry  Basin 

2,781 

Duck  Creek 

13,410 

East  Woodruff 

2,167 

Kearl 

1,183 

Laketown 

3,241 

Meachum  Canyon 

1,951 

New  Canyon 

30,665 

Rabbit  Creek 

3,257 

Sage  Creek 

10,153 

Stuart 

1,042 

Twin  Peaks 

2,292 

Woodruff  Pastures  (except 

19,250 

C.   Rationale  for  Determination  of  Grazing  and  Resting  Treatments 

The  previously  described  seasons  of  use  form  the  basis  for  the 
grazing  and  resting  treatments  proposed  for  each  allotment.  The  treat- 
ments are  applied  to  the  allotments  through  grazing  and  are  applied, 
either  consistently  throughout  the  allotment,  or  are  rotated  around  in 
various  schemes  described  in  part  B  (Grazing  Treatments). 

Grazing  and  resting  treatments  proposed  for  the  Randolph  Planning 
Unit  are  carefully  developed  prescriptions  which  define  the  periods  when 
an  allotment  would  be  grazed  and  rested,  determined  by  plant  needs  and 
management  objectives.  The  overall  purpose  of  these  treatments  would  be 
to  manage  livestock  grazing  in  a  way  that  would  allow  key  forage  species 
(table  4)  for  both  livestock  and  wildlife  (see  part  D.  Key  Species),  an 
opportunity  to  complete  normal  growth  and  reproductive  processes. 

Plant  phenology  (when  plants  grow,  manufacture  food,  mature  and 
reproduce)  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  design  of  these  treatments. 
Range  specialists  have  collected  this  information  for  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit  by  means  of  field  observation  and  available  literature, 
and  have  estimated  average  dates  for  the  beginning  of  plant  growth, 
flowering,  and  seed  production  for  most  key  forage  plants  in  the  Ran- 
dolph ES  area   (part  D.  Key  Species). 

In  addition,  BLM  range  specialists  have  studied  and  considered 
specific  characteristics  relating  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  key  forage 
plants  in  order  to  evaluate  and  determine  needed  improvement.  These 
characteristics  include  observed  vigor,  evidence  of  reproduction,  suc- 
cess of  seedling  establishment,  and  degree  of  livestock  utilization. 
These  studies  involved  field  observations  on  each  allotment  during  the 
1976-78  field  seasons.  A  more  complete  description  of  these  factors  and 
the  results  of  these  studies  are  contained  in  Chapter  2,  Vegetation. 
Other  resource  values  such  as  wildlife  habitat  were  evaluated  and 
used  to  help  design  specific  grazing  and  resting  treatments.  The  condi- 
tion and  quality  of  wildlife  habitat  were  examined  and  limiting  factors 
such  as  lack  of  thermal  cover,  reproduction  of  key  browse  species,  nest- 
ing habitat,  and  winter  forage  supply  were  identified  (Chapter  2, 
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TABLE  4 
Key  Species  for  Livestock  and  Deer  by  Allotment 


Critical  Period 


4/15-5/15     5/1-6/1 
Agcr         Agsp 
Allotment    (grass) (grass) 


4/3-9/15      4/21-7/15   "     NA  NA      NA 

Artr          Putr         Cemo         Amal     Arno 
(shrub) (shrub) (shrub) (shrub)   (shrub) 


DISPOSAL 

Middle  Ridge 
Initial  X  0 

Long  term  (disposal) 

Session 
Initial  X 

Long  term  (disposal) 

CONTINUE  INITIAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT:   ALLOTMENT-WIDE  GRAZING 


Eastman 
Initial 
Long  term 

Deseret 
Initial 
Long  term 

South  Woodruff 
Initial 
Long  term 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

Bear  Lake 
Initial  X 

Long  Term  X 


Big  Creek 
Initial 
Long  Term 

Dry  Basin 
Initial 
Long  Term 

Duck  Creek 
Initial 
Long  term 


East  Woodruff 
Initial     X 
Long  term    X 


NOTE:   Critical  periods  would  occur  when  plants 
are  actively  growing  (begin  growth  in  spring 
through  seed  ripe). 

Agcr  =  Aqropyron  cristatum,  crested  wheatgrass 
Artr  =  Artemisia  tridentata,  big  sagebrush 
Amal  =  Amalanchier  a  1 n i  f  o 1 i a ,  snowberry 
Agsp  =  Aqropyron  spicaUm),  bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Cemo  =  Cercocarpus  montanus ,  mountain  mahogany 
Putr  =  Purshia  tridentata,  antelope  bitter  brush 
Arno  =  Artemesia  nova,  black  sagebrush 

Key  species  are  those  plant  species  that  would 
be  monitored  to  evaluate  if  proposed  range 
management  objectives  are  achieved.   These 
species  would  generally  indicate  the  response 
to  and  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  action 
on  the  vegetation  community. 


X  =  Primary  species  important  to  livestock 
forage 

0  =  Primary  species  important  to  wildlife 
(deer) 


(continued) 


TABLE  4  (concluded) 


> 
i 


Allotment 


4/15-5/15 

Agcr 

(grass) 


Kearl 
Initial 
Long  term 

Laketown 
Initial 
Long  term 

Meachum  Canyon 
Initial 
Long  term 

New  Canyon 
Initial     X 
Long  term    X 

Rabbit  Creek 
Initial 
Long  term 

Sage  Creek 
Initial 
Long  term 

Stuart 
Initial 
Long  term 

Twin  Peaks 
Initial 
Long  term 

Woodruff  Pastures 
Initial     X 
Long  term    X 


5/1-6/1 

Agsp 
(grass) 


4/3-9/15 

Artr 
(shrub) 


Critical  Period 


4/21-7/15 

Putr 

(shrub) 


NA 

Cemo 

(shrub) 


NA 
Amal 

(shrub) 


NA 

Arno 

(shrub) 


NOTE:  Critical  periods  would  occur  when  plants 
are  actively  growing  (begin  growth  in  spring 
through  seed  ripe). 

Agcr  =  Agropyron  cristatum,  crested  wheatgrass 
Artr  =  Artemisia  tridentata,  big  sagebrush 
Amal  =  Amalanchier  alni  fol ia,  snowberry 
Agsp  =  Arji'opyrori  spicatum,  bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Cemo  =  Cercocarpus  montanus ,  mountain  mahogany 
Putr  =  Purshia  tridentata,  antelope  bitterbrush 
Arno  =  Artemesia  nova,  black  sagebrush 

Key  species  are   those  plant  species  that  would 
be  monitored  to  evaluate  if  proposed  range 
management  objectives  are  achieved.   These 
species  would  generally  indicate  the  response 
to  and  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  action 
on  the  vegetation  community. 

X  =  Primary  species  important  to  livestock 
forage 

0  =  Primary  species  important  to  wildlife 
(deer) 


Source:  Average  Phenological  Periods  from  Field  Observations  in  the  Randolph  Planninq  Unit. 
1976-77. 


BLM 


Wildlife)  and  also  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  grazing  and  rest 
required  for  each  allotment. 

The  proposed  grazing  and  resting  treatments  are  designed  to  fulfill 
specific  management  objectives  under  the  proposed  action  (table  1-2, 
Objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action).  For  example,  the  objective  to 
maintain  forage  productivity  would  entail  grazing  and  resting  treatments 
that  would  improve  vigor  and  allow  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of 
food.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  applying  treatments  that  delay 
grazing  for  a  portion  of  the  spring  growing  period.  In  addition,  man- 
agement objectives  for  improving  condition  and  forage  productivity  would 
be  accomplished  by  treatments  that  defer  grazing  until  after  seeds 
ripen. 

Treatments  proposed  for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  are  summarized 
in  table  5. 
D.   Key  Species 

In  developing  and  measuring  the  objectives  for  each  allotment,  key 
plant  species  are  used  to  indicate  range  condition,  trends  in  condition, 
and  intensity  of  grazing.  These  key  species  are  responsive  to  changes 
in  grazing  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  area. 

These  species  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  monitoring  and  study 
program  included  in  the  proposed  action.  Key  species  are  also  important 
in  the  design  of  grazing  and  resting  treatments  and  the  actual  operation 
of  proposed  grazing  systems.  Phenology  data  for  key  species  are  used  to 
determine  range  readiness.  Utilization  rates  for  key  species  in  a 
specific  allotment  indicate  when  the  proper  amount  of  forage  has  been 
utilized  and  determine  the  ending  date  for  livestock  grazing.  These 
species  would  be  used  to  monitor  the  utilization  rates  during  the  long 
term  in  order  to  determine  when  the  upper  limit  of  livestock  use  has 
been  achieved.  The  maximum  allowable  use  by  livetock  would  be  50  per- 
cent on  grass  and  60  percent  on  shrubs. 

The  following  criteria  adapted  from  Stoddart  et  al .  ,  (1975)  were 
used  by  BLM  to  help  select  key  species: 
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TABLE  5 


Grazing  and  Resting  Treatments 


Livestock  Grazing  Period0 


Resting  Period 


No  livestock  grazing 


Yearlong 


Spring, 
(RR)D 


summer,  early,  fall   Late  fall,  winter 


3.   Spring,  summer,  fall,  early 
winter  (RR)D 


Late  winter 


3» 
en 
I 


Spring,  summer,  fall  (RR) 


Winter 


6. 


Spring,  fall 


Late  spring, 
early  winter 


late  fall, 


Summer,  winter 


Late  winter,  early 
spring,  summer 


Purpose" 


Rest  to  improve  vigor  of  all  species  (grass,  forb,  browse).  Rest  to  improve  cover 
and  litter  accumulation.  Rest  to  allow  for  natural  growth  and  reproductive  pro- 
cesses, food  storage,  and  seed  production. 

Range  readiness  turn-on  would  allow  grazing  to  begin  when  rate  of  forage  produc- 
tion is  high  and  food  reserves  are  building  up  from  newly  manufactured  food.  Food 
storage  and  seed  production  would  increase,  vigor  of  grass  would  improve. 

Defer  grazing  in  spring  to  allow  for  food  manufacture,  storage,  and  improved 
vigor.  Defer  to  improve  cover  and  litter  accumulation.  Defer  grazing  until  after 
seed  ripe  to  allow  for  seed  production,  maximum  food  storage,  and  to  promote  seed 
establishment  by  trampling.  Graze  to  provide  high  quality  forage  for  livestock. 
Rest  to  allow  for  fall  regrowth  and  improve  vigor  of  browse. 

Range  readiness  turn-on  would  allow  grazing  to  begin  when  rate  of  forage  produc- 
tion is  high  and  food  reserves  are  building  up  from  newly  manufactured  food.  Food 
storage  and  seed  production  would  increase,  vigor  of  grass  would  improve.  Defer 
grazing  in  spring  to  allow  for  food  manufacture,  storage,  and  improved  vigor. 
Defer  to  improve  cover  and  litter  accumulation.  Defer  grazing  until  after  seed 
ripe  to  allow  for  seed  production,  maximum  food  storage,  and  to  promote  seed 
establishment  by  trampling.  Graze  in  spring  to  provide  high  quality  forage  for 
livestock.  Graze  in  fall  for  livestock  forage.  Rest  in  winter  to  help  restore 
vigor  of  browse  species. 

Range  readiness  turn-on  would  allow  grazing  to  begin  when  rate  of  forage  produc- 
tion is  high  and  food  reserves  are  building  up  from  newly  manufactured  food.  Food 
storage  and  seed  production  would  increase,  vigor  of  grass  would  improve. 

Defer  grazing  in  spring  to  allow  for  food  manufacture,  storage,  and  improved 
vigor.  Defer  to  improve  cover  and  litter  accumulation.  Defer  grazing  until  after 
seed  ripe  to  allow  for  seed  production,  maximum  food  storage  and  to  promote  seed 
establishment  by  trampling.  Graze  in  spring  to  provide  high  quality  forage  for 
livestock.  Rest  in  winter  to  improve  vigor  of  browse.  Graze  in  fall  for 
livestock  forage. 

Graze  in  spring  and  fall  to  provide  high  quality  forage  for  livestock.  Rest  in 
winter  to  improve  vigor  of  browse.  Rest  in  summer  to  allow  for  flower  formation, 
seed  ripening,  and  maximum  food  storage,  and  to  improve  vigor  of  grass. 

Rest  in  early  spring  to  allow  for  food  production  to  continue  and  storage  to  begin. 
Graze  in  late  spring  to  provide  high  quality  forage  for  livestock.  Rest  in  summer 
to  allow  for  seed  ripening  and  improved  vigor  of  grass.  Rest  in  early  fall  to 
improve  browse  vigor  and  allow  for  regrowth.  Graze  in  fall  for  livestock  forage 
and  seed  trampling.   Rest  during  winter  for  improved  browse  vigor. 


faTreatments  for  both  initial  action  and  long-term  management. 
These  treatments  would  apply  to  long-term  grazing  systems  that  rotate  deferment  and  rest  periods. 


(continued) 


TABLE  5  (concluded) 


i 
(-■ 

co 


Livestock  Grazing  Period 


7.   Late  spring,  summer,  fall, 
early  winter 


8.   Spring,  summer,  late  fall 
(RR) 


9.   Midsummer,  late  summer 


10.  Midspring,  late  spring,  fall 


11.  Midspring,  summer,  early 
fall,  winter 


Resting  Period 


Purpose 


Winter 


Late  winter  early  Rest  in  late  winter  for  improved  vigor  of  browse.   Rest  in  early  spring  to  allow 
spring  for  forage  production  and  food  storage;  would  improve  grass  vigor.  Graze  in  late 

spring  and  summer  to  provide  high  quality  livestock  forage.  Graze  regrowth  in 
fall  and  winter  for  livestock  forage  and  some  seed  trampling. 

Range  readiness  turn-on  would  allow  grazing  to  begin  when  rate  of  forage  produc- 
tion is  high  and  food  reserves  are  building  up  from  newly  manufactured  food.  Food 
storage  and  seed  production  would  increase,  vigor  of  grass  would  improve. 

Defer  grazing  in  spring  to  allow  for  food  manufacture,  storage  and  improved  vigor. 
Defer  to  improve  cover  and  litter  accumulation.  Defer  grazing  until  after  seed 
ripe  to  allow  for  seed  production,  maximum  food  storage,  and  to  promote  seed 
establishment  by  trampling.  Graze  in  spring  to  provide  high  quality  forage  for 
livestock.  Rest  in  winter  to  improve  vigor  of  browse.  Graze  in  fall  for 
livestock  forage. 

Graze  in  summer  to  provide  high  quality  livestock  forage  and  trample  seed.  Rest 
to  improve  vigor  of  all  species.  Rest  in  fall  and  spring  to  allow  for  manufacture 
and  storage.   Rest  to  improve  cover  and  litter  accumulation. 

Late  winter,  early  Graze  in  spring  and  fall  for  high  quality  livestock  forage.   Rest  in  winter  and 
spring  early  spring  for  improved  vigor  of  grass  and  browse.  Rest  in  summer  to  allow  for 

food  storage  and  seed  ripening. 


Fall ,  winter, 
spring 


Late  winter, 
spring 


early  Graze  to  provide  high  quality  livestock  forage.   Rest  in  winter  for  improved 
browse  vigor.  Rest  in  early  spring  for  grass  vigor. 


^Treatments  for  both  initial  action  and  long-term  management. 

"These  treatments  would  apply  to  long-term  grazing  systems  that  rotate  deferment  and  rest  periods. 


1.  Its  relative  palatability  and  preference  (key  species  should 
make  up  approximately  the  same  part  of  the  diet  throughout  the  grazing 
season). 

2.  Its  ecological  status  (even  though  certain  plants  are  rare  in 
abundance,  they  may  be  the  climax  or  dominant  plant  that  is  best 
adapted). 

3.  Its  importance  in  terms  of  providing  the  bulk  of  the  forage 
supply. 

4.  Its  relation  to  other  plants  on  the  range  (when  key  species 
are  properly  used,  so  should  the  entire  range). 

Other  factors  relating  to  management  objectives,  kinds  of  livestock 
and  wildlife,  critical  habitat  needs,  and  relation  to  other  aspects  of 
the  proposed  action  (example:  spraying  and  seeding)  were  also  consid- 
ered in  the  selection  of  key  species. 

Table  4  identifies  key  species  by  allotment  for  livestock  and  deer. 
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APPENDIX  6 
Methodology  for  Determining  Level  of  Use 

The  determination  of  the  initial  level  of  livestock  use  was  a 
three-phase  process: 
1.   Estimation  of  Available  Livestock  and  Deer  Forage 

An  ocular  reconnaissance  range  survey  of  the  Randolph  unit  was 
initiated  in  the  fall  of  1976  and  completed  in  the  summer  of  1977. 
After  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  data,  it  was  decided  that  the  forage 
production  data  were  not  usable  because  of  drought  conditions  and  the 
lack  of  a  well-documented  forage  acre  requirement  (FAR)  pasture.  A 
resurvey  was  completed  in  1978,  using  this  same  method.  The  vegetation 
type  lines  and  acreages  from  the  1977  survey  were  used,  but  were  changed 
in  areas  where  the  1978  survey  crew  did  not  agree  with  the  previous 
years'  work. 

Survey  crews  were  from  the  BLM  Salt  Lake  District.  In  addition  to 
field  resource  inventory,  survey  personnel  obtained  pertinent  on-the- 
ground  information  on  the  location  of  waterholes  and  potentially  suit- 
able areas  for  grazing. 

BLM  Suitability  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  (Instruction  Memo 
78-134)  were  followed  except  where  on-the-ground  situations  required 
modification.  Appendix  10  explains  how  suitability  determinations  were 
made. 

To  monitor  any  differences  in  vegetation  density  and  composition 
that  might  occur  during  the  survey  period,  two- 1  ine- intercept  transects 
were  established  and  read  prior  to  and  after  the  survey  was  completed. 
There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  these  factors  and  no  adjustment 
to  the  basic  survey  data  was  required. 

To  compute  a  forage  acre  requirement,  actual  production  was  clipped 
on  each  major  vegetation  type.  The  production  for  each  plant  species 
was  multiplied  by  the  proper  use  factor  (PUF)  to  arrive  at  available 
forage  for  each  kind  of  animal. 
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Vegetation  composition  and  density  information  collected  in  the 
field  along  with  suitability  information  were  recorded  for  direct  pro- 
cessing by  computer.  Proper  use  factors  for  each  plant  species  and  kind 
of  animal  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit  were  determined  by  BLM  personnel 
and,  together  with  the  FARs  for  each  vegetative  type,  were  used  in  the 
determination  of  available  forage.  The  following  illustrates  how  this 
calculation  was  determined: 

The  PUF  is  multiplied  by  the  percent  composition  for  each  species. 
These  figures  are  totaled  to  get  the  average  PUF.  The  average  PUF  is 
multiplied  by  the  percent  density  to  get  the  Forage  Acre  Factor  (FAF). 
The  FAF  is  then  multiplied  by  the  acres  per  AUM  resulting  in  the  Forage 
Acre  Requirement  (FAR). 

In  the  following  example,  the  percent  composition  (25  percent)  for 
Agsp  (bluebunch  wheatgrass),  is  multiplied  by  the  value  from  the  Proper 
Use  Table,  in  this  case  40  percent,  to  get  the  .1  FAF.  These  factors 
are  then  computed  to  get  the  average  FAF  which  is  multiplied  by  the 
forage  density,  in  this  case  32  percent,  to  get  the  net  FAF  (table  1). 
The  net  FAR  is  then  divided  by  the  net  FAF  to  get  acres  per  AUM.  The 
acres  per  AUM  figure  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  in  each  suit- 
ability class  to  get  the  total  AUMs  for  each  writeup. 


TABLE 

1 

Average 

PUF 

Density 

Net  FAF 

0.14 

X 

0.32 

= 

0.0448 

0.18 

X 

0.32 

= 

0.0576 

0.11 

X 

0.32 

= 

0.0352 

FAR 

T 

Net  FAF 

= 

Ac 

res  per  AUM 

0.49 

J. 

0.0448 

— 

10.9 

0.30 

~ 

0.0576 

= 

5.2 

0.27 

-r 

0.0352 

= 

7.7 

The  process  illustrated  above  was  performed  by  computer  and  maxi- 
mizes forage  use  for  each  kind  of  grazing  animal  for  each  season  of  use. 
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A  second  step  also  performed  by  computer  is  an  interactive  process  which 
looks  at  individual  writeups  and  analyzes  the  available  AUMs,  based  on 
the  dietary  preferences  of  the  using  animals.  The  examples  cited  below 
illustrate  the  process  used  in  making  the  various  determinations  based 
on  this  dietary  overlap: 

For  all  plant  species  except  crested  wheatgrass,  the  total 
percent  that  can  be  grazed  without  detriment  is  50  percent. 
This  is  known  as  Total  Allowable  Proper  Use  Factor  (TAPUF). 
Using  the  TAPUF  of  50  percent  for  the  grass  Mulhenbergia,  the 
following  computations  would  determine  amounts  to  be  used  by 
animals: 

Mulhenbergia   TAPUF  =  50  percent 

Cattle  Proper  Use  Factor  =  -30  percent 

Remainder  for  Other  Animals  =  20  percent 

Sheep  Proper  Use  Factor  =  -10  percent 

Remainder  for  Other  Animals  =  10  percent 

Deer  Proper  Use  Factor  =  _-_5  percent 

Remainder  Unused  =  5  percent 

In  this  second  example  using  Indian  ricegrass,  demand  exceeds  forage 
availability: 

Indian  Ricegrass  TAPUF  =  50  percent 

Cattle  Proper  Use  Factor  =  -40  percent 

Remainder  for  Other  Animals  =  10  percent 

Sheep  Proper  Use  Factor  =  -30  percent 

Insufficient  Forage  for  Sheep  =  (20  percent) 

Remainder  for  Other  Animals  =  0  percent 

Deer  Proper  Use  Factor  =  5  percent 

No  Forage  Allocated  to  Deer   =  -5  percent 

Total  Insufficient  Indian  =  (25  percent) 

Ricegrass  Forage 
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Since  the  Proper  Use  Factor  for  sheep  exceeds  the  amount  available,  only 
the  amount  available  (10  percent)  is  allocated  for  sheep.  Similarly, 
since  no  forage  is  available  for  deer,  none  is  allocated. 

After  these  computer  calculations  are  completed,  another  program 
called  Goal  is  prepared  to  compare  the  differences  in  acres  suitable  for 
grazing  and  quantify  the  forage  that  is  available  for  allocation. 

During  initial  runs  of  the  forage  calculation  program,  it  was  noted 
that  a  large  percent  of  the  total  diet  for  sheep  was  from  sagebrush,  so 
the  percent  of  big  sagebrush  in  the  sheep  diet  was  limited  to  about  15 
percent  because  of  the  lack  of  associated  species.  Use  of  big  sagebrush 
by  cattle  was  not  limited  because  there  was  ample  plant  diversity  for 
the  first  level  of  grazing.  Where  sheep  are  the  second  level,  often  the 
grass  species  may  be  completely  committed  and  there  are  not  enough 
associated  plants  to  allow  total  use  of  the  sagebrush.  Because  of  the 
high  deer  PUF  on  sagebrush,  no  dietary  limitations  were  made. 
2.   Determination  of  Other  Resource  Information 

A  series  of  studies  and  inventories  were  conducted  in  order  to 
determine  the  existing  conditions  of  resources  which  were  considered  in 
the  development  of  the  proposed  action.  These  data  were  considered  in 
the  determination  of  initial  use  levels  proposed  and  are  discussed 
below. 

The  livestock  forage  condition  rating  was  derived  from  the  computer 
using  information  collected  by  survey  crews.  This  rating  was  based  on 
the  percent  of  the  vegetation  composition  made  up  of  desirable,  inter- 
mediate, and  least  desirable  forage  species.  Table  1  shows  how  ratings 
were  determined. 

Plants  with  a  PUF  of  35  to  50  percent  are  desirable;  those  from  15 
to  34  percent  are  intermediate,  and  those  less  than  15  percent  are  least 
desirable. 

Also  gathered  at  the  study  site  were  apparent  trend  data  determined 
by  (1)  evaluating  the  vigor  of  desirable  forage  species,  (2)  by  the 
amount  of  seedling  establishment  of  desirable  species,  (3)  by  the  amount 
and  apparent  movement  of  surface  litter,  (4)  by  the  amount  of  plant  and 
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TABLE  1 
Livestock  Forage  Condition  Rating 


Range  Soil  Surface 

Condition Composition Factor 


Good     At  least  20  percent  desirable  species,      Less  than  40 
with  desirable  and  intermediate  species 
totaling  at  least  40  percent 

Fair     At  least  5  percent  desirable  species,  with   Less  than  60 
desirable  and  intermediate  species  totaling 
at  least  15  percent 

OR 

At  least  60  percent  intermediate  species     Less  than  60 

Poor     All  else 


A  rating  indicating  current  erosion  and  erosion  susceptibility. 


rock  pedestalling,  and  (5)  by  the  presence  and  condition  of  gullies. 
Each  of  these  factors  was  assigned  a  numerical  score.  Based  on  the 
cumulative  score  for  all  factors,  the  type  was  rated  to  be  in  upward, 
static,  or  downward  trend.   For  more  detail,  see  Appendix  11. 

In  addition,  forage  utilization  data  taken  from  studies  made  during 
1978  and  active  authorized  use  for  1978  were  used  to  determine  the 
proposed  initial  level  of  livestock  use.  Preferred  browse  condition 
determined  by  field  study  was  evaluated  in  1977-78,  as  was  the  overall 
condition  of  wildlife  habitat.  These  data  were  also  considered  in 
arriving  at  the  proposed  initial  level  of  use.  Data  from  an  aquatic 
habitat  inventory  and  watershed  studies  made  in  1976-77  were  also 
eval uated. 
3.   Judgment  Evaluation  of  Resource  Data 

The  following  process  of  data  analysis  was  used  to  interpret  fac- 
tual information  described  above  and  develop  a  judgment  of  appropriate 
initial  use  levels: 
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a.  Reductions  or  increases  in  stocking  were  made  using  the  range 
survey  as  a  starting  point. 

b.  Where  range  condition,  trend,  utilization,  and  authorized  use 
support  acceptance  of  the  survey  carrying  capacity,  adjustments  were 
made  accordingly. 

c.  Where  the  other  data  conflicted  significantly  with  survey 
stocking  estimates,  smaller  adjustments  or  no  adjustments  were  made. 

d.  Wildlife  and  watershed  information  were  also  considered,  and 
in  some  cases,  modified  carrying  capacity  estimates. 

e.  Conflicts  with  other  resources  resulted  in  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  decision  in  some  allotments.  For  example,  where  the  follow- 
ing information  existed: 

(1)  Range  survey  data  estimated  less  cattle  forage  available  and 
an  excess  supply  of  sheep  forage. 

(2)  Forage  utilization  ranges  from  59  to  74  percent. 

(3)  Forage  condition  for  cattle  is  fair  and  poor,  and  forage 
condition  for  sheep  and  deer  are  fair  to  good. 

(4)  Apparent  trend  is  down  or  static. 

(5)  Condition  of  wildlife  habitat  and  preferred  browse  is  poor. 
A  judgment  evaluation  was  made  to  reduce  existing  cattle  use  in 

order  to  improve  forage  conditions,  induce  an  upward  trend,  and  reduce 
existing  utilization  levels.  Increases  in  sheep  use  were  not  considered 
appropriate  since  this  would  increase  overutil ization  and  intensify 
competition  between  livestock  and  wildlife.  Where  this  situation 
applied,  proposed  reductions  in  cattle  use  range  between  7  to  25  percent 
and  no  sheep  increases  were  proposed. 

Where  the  following  information  existed: 

(1)  Range  survey  data  estimated  an  increase  in  livestock  use. 

(2)  Forage  condition  is  primarily  good  or  fair. 

(3)  Apparent  trend  is  upward  or  static. 

(4)  Forage  utilization  ranges  from  12  to  45  percent. 

(5)  Wildlife  habitat  and  preferred  browse  condition  are  generally 
good. 
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Increases  in  existing  livestock  use  are  proposed.  However,  increas- 
ing use  levels  to  the  maximum  amount  estimated  to  be  available  by  the 
range  survey  were  not  proposed  when  forage  utilization  would  increase 
beyond  the  upper  limit  proposed  in  Chapter  1  (50  percent  on  grass  and  60 
percent  on  shrubs).  For  these  situations,  the  initial  stocking  level 
was  modified  and  constrained  so  as  not  to  exceed  allowable  utilization 
levels. 

A  third  example  illustrates  situations  where  the  following  informa- 
tion existed: 

(1)  Range  survey  data  estimated  an  increase  in  sheep  forage  avail- 
able and  a  reduction  in  cattle  forage  available. 

(2)  Forage  condition  is  primarily  fair  or  good. 

(3)  Apparent  trend  is  static. 

(4)  Forage  utilization  is  moderate  (less  than  50  percent). 

(5)  Watershed  and  wildlife  habitat  conditions  are  good  (no  prob- 
lems evident). 

A  judgment  evaluation  was  made  that  would  propose  to  leave  cattle 
use  at  existing  levels  because  corresponding  resource  information  does 
not  totally  support  survey  estimates.  Meanwhile,  further  trend,  actual 
use,  and  utilization  studies  would  be  conducted  to  a  more  conclusive 
picture  of  resource  needs. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  methodology  for  determining 
levels  of  initial  livestock  use  is  contained  in  Appendix  2  of  the  Ran- 
dolph Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP).  The  above  noted  procedure  was 
used  on  each  allotment.  Results  are  shown  in  Appendix  4.  The  initial 
stocking  level  is  considered  to  be  the  best  available  estimate. 

The  level  of  use  for  the  long-term  management  would  begin  with  the 
initial  stocking  level.  In  time,  as  forage  production  increases,  addi- 
tional livestock  use  would  be  authorized  if  range  management  objectives 
are  being  achieved.  In  order  to  make  this  future  allocation  for  the 
proposed  action,  an  estimate  of  the  expected  potential  forage  production 
was  determined. 
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The  basis  for  this  determination  was  provided  by  considering  eco- 
logical site  information  obtained  from  SCS  Range  Site  Descriptions. 
These  descriptions  indicated  the  general  productivity  of  each  range  site 
under  climax  ecological  conditions.  In  addition,  actual  forage  produc- 
tion clipping  studies  on  good  condition  range  helped  BLM  determine  the 
realistic  maximum  level  of  forage  production  that  could  be  expected  for 
different  vegetation  types  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit. 

Plant  composition  restrictions  imposed  on  future  vegetation  treat- 
ments were  proposed  to  accommodate  livestock  and  wildlife  needs.  These 
compositions  were  plugged  into  the  range  survey  calculations  similar  to 
the  way  existing  compositions  were  used  in  the  computation  of  forage 
availability.  This  provided  an  indication  of  the  expected  level  of 
forage  production  for  livestock  and  wildlife  from  the  proposed  treatment 
projects.  This  figure  is  shown  for  each  allotment  in  Appendix  4,  Exist- 
ing and  Proposed  Grazing.  Composition  restrictions  are  identified  on 
table  1-3. 

The  additional  amount  of  forage  increase  that  could  be  expected  due 
to  improved  management  (grazing  treatments,  fences,  and  water)  was 
determined  by  subtracting  the  additional  amount  produced  by  the  treat- 
ment projects  from  the  maximum  amount  of  forage  production  realistically 
obtainable  from  each  allotment  (determined  from  the  ecological  site  and 
clipping  studies).  In  most  cases,  no  additional  forage  could  be  expect- 
ed from  management  alone.  In  these  areas,  the  vegetation  treatment 
projects  would  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  forage  that  could  be  sup- 
ported on  a  sustained  basis.  Additional  forage  increases  expected  from 
management  are  also  shown  on  Appendix  4  for  each  allotment. 

These  potential  production  figures  are  the  best  available  estimates 
and  were  used  in  the  MFP  to  determine  future  forage  allocations  for 
wildlife  and  livestock.  Although  actual  forage  production  would  vary, 
the  ratio  of  the  proposed  allocation  would  be  maintained.  That  is,  the 
percent  allocated  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer  would  remain  the  same.  No 
increases  in  livestock  use  would  be  given  until  monitoring  of  forage 
production  and  resource  conditions  confirmed  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional forage  and  the  achievement  of  range  management  objectives. 
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APPENDIX  7 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 
RANDOLPH  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 

BETWEEN 

THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

AND 

THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

I.   PURPOSE 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Bureau,  is  preparing  the  Randolph  Range  Management  Environmental  State- 
ment (Randolph  ES)  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  Bureau  has  determined  that  cultural  values 
could  be  damaged  or  lost  as  a  result  of  actions  proposed  in  the  Randolph 
ES.  The  following  kinds  of  actions  are  proposed  on  public  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau: 

a.  Vegetation  manipulation 

b.  Pipeline  construction 

c.  Well  drilling 

d.  Fence  construction 
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The  Utah  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  State,  is  interested  in  assuring  that  cultural  values 
in  Utah  be  protected.  The  Bureau  and  the  State  have  consulted  and  agree 
as  to  the  measures,  outlined  in  this  agreement,  which  should  be  under- 
taken to  protect  these  values  should  authorization  be  granted  to  use 
public  lands  in  Utah  administered  by  the  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  proposed  actions.  In  this  agreement,  "cultural 
values"  means  data  and  sites  which  have  archaeological,  historical, 
architectural,  or  cultural  importance  and  interest. 

Investigators  will  be  qualified  to  evaluate  these  "cultural 
resources".  Qualifications  of  investigators  will  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 

II.  AUTHORITY 

This  agreement  is  authorized  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966.  This  agreement  is  in  accord  with  Bureau  policies  and  programs  and 
does  not  abrogate  nor  amend  any  other  agreement  between  the  Bureau  and 
the  State. 

III.  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  Bureau  will  comply  with  36  CFR  800  in  identifying  sites 
which  are  listed  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places. 
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A.  As  part  of  the  planning  and  environmental  analysis  required  prior 
to  major  grazing  management  decisions,  the  Bureau  will  search  for  arch- 
aeological and  historical  literature  concerning  the  Randolph  area. 
Literature  and  record  searches  have  been  conducted  for  all  public  lands 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  Randolph  proposal.  Sampling  inventories 
have  been  conducted  on  1  percent  of  the  public  lands  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  Randolph  proposal. 

B.  After  completing  the  planning  and  environmental  analysis  process, 
should  the  proposed  management  be  implemented,  the  Bureau  will  enforce 
the  following  stipulations: 

1.  Prior  to  initiation  of  ground-disturbing  activities,  litera- 
ture searches  and  intensive  surveys  will  be  undertaken  on  all  areas 
which  would  be  disturbed. 

2.  Whenever  possible  and  feasible,  cultural  values  will  be  avoid- 
ed by  construction  and  related  activities.  This  will  be  accomplished 
mainly  by  regulating  vegetation  manipulation  and  adjusting  the  location 
of  other  facilities  such  as  wells,  pipelines,  and  fences. 

3.  A  professional  archaeologist  may  be  required  to  be  present 
when  ground-disturbing  operations  are  underway. 
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4.  Subsurface  cultural  resources  that  are  encountered  during  any 
construction  will  be  salvaged  if  there  is  no  other  recourse  in  such  a 
situation. 

C.  Wherever  it  is  not  possible  and  feasible  to  avoid  sites  that  con- 
tain cultural  values,  the  Bureau  will  consult  with  the  State  to  deter- 
mine the  most  satisfactory  means  of  mitigating  damage,  as  required  by  36 
CFR  800. 

D.  The  Bureau  will  provide  cultural  resources  reports,  technical 
reports,  and  other  pertinent  material  to  the  State. 

E.  The  State  will  provide  the  Bureau  with  a  letter,  for  use  as  an 
exhibit  in  the  Randolph  ES,  to  the  effect  that  the  procedures  herein 
proposed  by  the  Bureau,  if  correctly  implemented,  will  satisfy  the 
State's  interest. 

IV.  The  attached  list  identifies  the  specific  actions  that  the  Bureau 
anticipates  will  be  included  in  the  Randolph  ES.  The  list  may  be 
brought  up  to  date,  as  necessary,  without  amending  this  agreement  in  any 
way. 

V.  IMPLEMENTATION 

A.  This  agreement  will  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  last  signa- 
ture on  this  agreement. 
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C.    Any  problems  resulting  from  this  agreement  which  cannot  be  resolved 
by  the  Bureau  and  the  State  will:  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Governor  of  Utah  for  resolution. 


•  /y  9 


Date 


lAilii 


Date 


,/ 


"<        Utah   State  Director-'' 

__  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
^DepaAment  of  the  Interior 

\yutah  s\ate  Historic 
^Preservation  Officer 


■>-^  ■<■■   *■'/ 
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TABLE  1 
Proposed  Range  Developments  and  Implementation  Schedule  by  Allotment 


> 
-si 

1 

01 


Public 
Land 

Total 

Impl 

ementation 
Year 

Improved 
Management 
Allotments 

Acres 
Imple- 
mented 

Veqe 
Ac 

tation  Tr< 
res 

jatments 
Cost 

WATER  0EVELI 

Fences 

Main- 
tenance 
Cost 

x  *  id 

Wells 

Pipe 

ine 

Total 

Star 

Spray 

Burn 

Number 

Cost 

Miles 

Cost 

Miles 

Lost 

Cost 

1 

3 

Dry  Basin  Pasture 

2,625 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Bear  Lake 

1,198 

595 

0 

$  4,165 

1  $ 

10,500 

0 

2  $ 

3,000 

$   675 

$  18,340 

1 

6 

Dry  Basin 

2,781 

2,279 

0 

15,953 

0 

0 

4 

$13,200 

6 

9,000 

1,110 

39,263 

1 

6 

Rabbit  Creek 

3,257 

3,177 

0 

22,239 

1 

10,500 

0 

0 

4 

6,000 

825 

39,564 

? 

7 

Kearl 

1,183 

479 

0 

3,353 

3 

31,500 

0 

0 

4 

6,000 

1,875 

42,728 

7 

7 

Duck  Creek 

13,410 

10,099 

878 

76,839 

2 

21,000 

0 

0 

15 

22,500 

2,175 

122,514 

3 

8 

Laketown 

3,241 

215 

7 

1,554 

2 

21,000 

0 

0 

9 

13,500 

1,725 

37,779 

3 

8 

Big  Creek 

20,346 

13,211 

1,975 

106,302 

4 

42,000 

0 

0 

12 

18,000 

3,000 

169,302 

3 

8 

Woodruff  Pastures 

19,250 

11,206 

1,675 

90,167 

1 

10,500 

3 

9,900 

0 

0 

0 

110,567 

4 

9 

New  Canyon 

30,665 

9,987 

100 

70,609 

3 

31,500 

0 

0 

13 

19,500 

2,550 

124,159 

4 

9 

East  Woodruff 

2,167 

386 

0 

2,702 

5 

52,500 

0 

0 

2 

3,000 

2,775 

60,977 

4 

9 

Meachum  Canyon 

1,951 

1,557 

0 

10,899 

1 

10,500 

0 

0 

3 

4,500 

750 

26,649 

5 

10 

Sage  Creek 

10,153 

5,640 

174 

40,698 

1 

10,500 

0 

0 

8 

12,000 

1,125 

64,323 

5 

10 

Twin  Peaks 

2,292 

796 

0 

5,572 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,572 

5 

10 

Stuart 

1,042 

488 

263 

5,257 

0 

0 

_1 

3,300 

_0 

0 

165 

8,722 

TOTAL 

115,561 

60,115 

5,072 

$456,309 

24 

252,000 

8 

$26,400 

78 

117,000 

18,750 

870,459 

NOTE-  Middle  Ridge  and  Session  Allotments  are  not  included.  Elimination  of  grazing  is  proposed  to  be  completed  within  6  years  Deseret, 
South  Woodruff,  and  Eastman  are  not  included.  Proposed  initial  management  would  begin  on  the  first  year  of  implementation  and  continue 
until  blocking  of  public  lands  makes  improved  management  feasible. 

This  is  the  best  estimate  of  an  implementation  schedule.  The  actual  implementation  sequence  would  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  range 
users  to  cooperate  and  the  availability  of  funding  and  manpower. 

aVegetation  treatment  by  chemical  spraying  or  burning  would  be  acceptable  (multiple  use  planning)  on  the  acreages  shown.  The  indicated 
.costs  are  averaged  based  on  treatment  by  either  method.  Spraying  or  burning  at  $7.00  per  acre. 

Small  watering  troughs  would  be  placed  at  predetermined  intervals  along  pipeline. 
^Cost  per  year  for  new  projects  only. 

Includes  first  year's  maintenance  cost. 


May  1,    1979 


STATE  OF  UTAH 

Scott  M.  Matheson,  Governor 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

J.  Phillip  Keene  III 

Executive  Director 

104  State  Capitol 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  841 14 

Telephone:  (801)  533-5961 


Paul  Howard 

ATTN:  Don  Cain 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Division  of  Resources 

University  Club  Building 

136  East  South  Temple 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 

RE:  Randolph  Range  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

Dear  Mr.  Cain: 

The  staff  has  reviewed  the  Randolph  Range  Management  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  and  feel  that  so  long  as  procedures  outlined  in  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  dated  January  19,  1979  are  followed,  this  project  will 
have  no  known  adverse  effects  on  any  potential  or  listed  National  Register 
site. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns,  please  contact  Jim  Dykman,  Preser- 
vation Archeologist ,  or  Wilson  Martin,  Preservation  Development  Planner, 
at  307  West  200  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101,  533-6017. 


Sincere! 


JvjPhillip \eene  III 
Executive  Director 

and 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


WGM:br:C080:Multi 
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APPENDIX  8 


Summary  of  Project  Design  Specifications 
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Seedinqs 


Spraying  and  Burning 


Water  Developments 
(pipelines  and  troughs,  springs,  wells) 


Fences 


1.   Assure  success  by  examination     1.   Examination  of  physical  site 
of  physical  site  factors  such  as       factors, 
slope,  exposure,  soil  depth  and  erosion 
susceptibility  before  seeding  and  fences 
or  water  developments  are  constructed. 


2.   Seed  mixture  required  containing 
grass,  forbs,  and  browse  species. 
Seeding  prescription  would  be  tailored 
to  each  site  by  BLM  resource 
special ists. a 


2.   Prescribed  fire  plan  and  spraying 
plan  required  that  would  identify 
application  procedures,  environmental 
conditions  where  allowed,  controls  and 
coordination  responsibi 1 i ties. 


3.   After  seeding,  areas  rested  from  3.   Projects  would  not  exceed  State 

livestock  use  at  least  2  growing  sea-  and  EPA  pollution  standards.   Appli- 

sons  or  until  perennial  forage  becomes  cation  of  chemicals  would  conform  to 

established.  EPA  regulation  and  BLM  requirements. 


4.  Configuration  and  patterns  would 
be  in  conformance  with  visual  resource 
management  guidelines. 

5.  Steep  drainages  and  areas  within 
an  estimated  0.5  mile  of  riparian 
areas,  reservoirs,  springs,  livestock 
water  developments,  or  sage  grouse 
breeding  grounds  would  not  be  treated. 
Juniper  tree  stands  would  not  be 
treated.   See  Note  below. 


1.  Actual  work  in  spring  and  stream 
beds  done  by  hand  where  possible.   If 
machinery  was  needed  in  these  areas, 
rubber-tired  tractors  would  be  utilized 
to  reduce  damage. 

2.  After  construction  of  spring  head 
boxes,  troughs,  pipelines,  and  well 
sites,  the  areas  would  be  cleaned  up 
and  refuse  removed. 


1.   Off-road  vehicular  traffic 
during  construction  would  be  held 
to  a  minimum. 


2.  Fence  posts  would  be  colored 
to  blend  in  with  surroundings  ex- 
cept where  visibility  is  required 
for  safety. 


3.  Cuts,  fills,  excavations  would  be  3.   Where  fences  would  cross  exist- 
dressed  and  blended  with  surroundings,  ing  roads,  either  gates  or  cattle- 
Pipelines  would  be  buried  where  guards  would  be  installed, 
possible. 

4.  Disturbed  areas  would  be  reseeded.  4.   Gates  would  be  installed  along 

fence  lines  at  regular  intervals. 

5.  Original  water  sources  would  be  5.   Right-of-way  clearance  would  be 
protected,  fenced  if  required,  and  held  to  a  minimum.   Disturbed  areas 
an  off-stream  source  provided  near  the  would  be  rehabilitated  where 

site-  possible. 


6.   Size  of  storage  tanks  and  troughs  6.   In  big  game  areas,  fences 

would  be  designed  to  accommodate  ex-  would  meet  BLM  manual  wildlife 

pected  needs  of  animals  using  each  specifications, 
source. 


7.   All  fences  would  be  in  conform- 
ance with  visual  resource  manage- 
ment guidel ines. 


6.   Spraying  would  be  done  in  the 

spring.   Seedings  may  or  may  not  fol- 
low on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Desir- 
able plants  in  remnant  population 
would  determine  need. 

7.   After  determination  of  which 

acres  would  be  treated  by  spraying  in 
each  allotment,  an  Environmental 
Assessment  Record  (EAR  would  be  writ- 
ten on  the  analysis  of  application 
methods  and  chemical  forms  of  2,4-D  to 
be  used. 

Proposed  forage  composition  for  Winter  Deer  Range:   grass  50  percent,  forb  10  percent,  browse  40  percent 

Summer  Deer  Range:   grass  65  percent,  forb  10  percent,  browse  25  percent 

Note:  The  actual  dimensions  of  a  buffer  strip  would  be  determined  on-the-ground  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  would  occur  during  AMP  development. 

(continued) 


7.   Overflow  would  be  discharged 
from  tank  sites,  wells  cased  to  pre- 
vent cave  ins,  and  well  sites  would 
be  fenced. 


APPENDIX  8  (concluded) 


Seedings 


Spraying  and  Burning 


Water  Developments 
(pipelines  and  troughs,  springs,  wells) 


Fences 


8.   Burning  would  be  conducted  in  the 
fall.  Seeding  would  follow  immed- 
iately. 


8.  Storage  structures  would  be       

designed  to  provide  water  to  wildlife 

(animals  and  birds).   Drinking  ramps 
would  be  installed  and  heights  wou-ld 
not  prohibit  young  animals  from  obtain- 
ing water. 

9.  Water  development  would  be  compat-  9.   Do  not  construct  fences  where 
ible  with  visual  resource  management    natural  barriers  or  rocky  slopes 
guidelines.  could  be  used.   This  would  reduce 

cost  of  fencing  and  amount  of  visual 
impact. 


10.   Do  not  construct  water  develop- 
ments until  seedings  have  been 
surveyed. 


10.  Pastures  would  not  be  fenced 
until  sites  for  seedings  are  sur- 
veyed and  seeding  is  successful. 
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Proposed  forage  composition  for  Winter  Deer  Range: 

Summer  Deer  Range: 


grass  50  percent,  forb  10  percent,  browse  40  percent 
grass  65  percent,  forb  10  percent,  browse  25  percent 


APPENDIX  9 
Soil  Characteristics 
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Soil  Series 


Depth  of   Root  Zone 

Soil     Restric- 
(inches)    tions 


Surface  Texture 


Available 

Water 
Capacity 
(inches) 


Erosion  Hazard 


Potential 


Range  of 
Average 
Slope     Runoff 


If  Vegeta- 
tion  Removed  (percent)  Potential 


Production 
Capabil i ty 

(pounds 

per  acre 

per  year)   Typical  Vegetation 


Upland  Shallow  Loam     Less 

Keva-Kallis  Gravelly    than  20 

Loam 

Solack  Very  Cobbly  Loam 

FbE  (unnamed  map  unit) 

Lundy  Rock  Outcrop  Complex 


High  Mountain  Loam 

(Aspen) 

Baird  Hollow  Silt  Loam 

Lucky  Star  Gravelly 

Silt  Loam 

Upland  Gravelly  Loam 
Kearl  Loam 

UbG  (unnamed  map  unit) 
UpG  (unnamed  map  unit) 
VaE  (unnamed  map  unit) 
VaG  (unnamed  map  unit) 

Alkali  Bottoms 
Nevka  Silt  Loam 


72+ 


None 


None 


Very  fine  sandy 
loam  to  silt  loam. 
Rock  fragments 
0  to  40  percent 


Organic  material 
1  to  3  inches 
over  loam 


1.5  to  2.5 


10  to  14.5 


72+ 

30  to  40 

40  to  60 

Bedrock 

Moderately  coarse 
to  medium-textured 
gravelly  loam 

4  to  6 

72+ 

None 

72+ 

Restrict- 
ed by 
salts  and 
high  wate 
table 

Loamy  fine  sand  to 
clay  with  loam 

r 

Water  table 
between  20 
to  40 

Moderate 


Low  to 
Moderate 


Moderate 
to  High 


High  to  Very 
High 


High 


High  to  very 
High 


Slight    Moderate 


5  to  60   High 


5  to  40   Low 


3  to  20 


0  to  3 


Moderately 
Low 


Moderately 
High  to 
High 


1,500     Bluebunch  Wheatgrass  , 
Arrowleaf  Balsamroot, 
Big  Sagebrush,  Low 
Sagebrush 


3,000     Aspen,  Bearded  Wheat- 
grass,  Columbia  Needle- 
grass,  Dryland  Sedge 


975    Bluebunch  Wheatgrass, 
Mutton  Grass,  Nevada 
Bluegrass,  Big  Sagebrush 


1,750    Salt  Grass,  Alkal i 

Sacaton,  Alkali  Blue- 
grass  ,  Basin  Wi ldr>e, 
Greasewood 


Mountain  Clay  None 

Hawkins  Silty  Clay  Loam  72+ 

Yeates  Hollow-Obray 

Complex  50  to  72+ 

Mountain  Gravelly  Loam   60+      None 

Sheep  Creek  Gravelly 

Loam 


Mountain  Loam         60+      None 
Hades  Silt  Loam 
Despain  Gravelly  Loam 
CI  egg  Silt  Loam 


Fine  to  moderately  High 
fine  rock  fragments  (specific 
may  occur  as  a     amounts 
surface  mantle.     unknown) 

Loams  and  sandy    5  to  7 
loams  up  to  40 
percent  cobbles  in 
surface. soils 

Loam  with  stone  or  10  to  14 
cobble  occurring 
occasionally  as  a 
surface  mantle 


Moderate  High 


Moderate  Very  High 


Low  to 
Moderate 


Moderate  to 
Very  High 


5  to  40 


25  to  60 


10  to  50 


Moderately 
High  to 
High 


Moderately 
Low  to 
Moderately 
High 

Moderately 
Low  to 
Moderately 
High 


1,600    Slender  Wheatgrass, 

Bluebunch  Wheatgrass, 
Western  Wheatgrass, 
Prai  rie  June  Grass 

1,375     Bluebunch  Wheatgrass, 
Nevada  Bluegrass, 
Mountain  Mahogany, 
Bi tterbrush 

1,850    Bluebunch  Wheatgrass, 
Basin  Wildrye,  Yarrow, 
Gambel  Oak,  Snowberry 


Production  capability  is  expressed  in  dry  weight  of  pounds  of  herbage  produced  per  acre  per  year, 
obtained  from  SCS  range  site  descriptions. 


This  production  is  based  on  ecological  climax  production  data 

(continued) 
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Soil  Series 


Depth  of   Root  Zone 

Soil     Restric- 
(inches)    tions 


Surface  Texture 


Available 

Water 
Capacity 
(inches) 


Erosion  Hazard 

If  Vegeta- 
Potential   tion  Removed 


Range  of 
Average 

Slope    Runoff 
(percent)  Potential 


Production 
Capabil ity 

(pounds 

per  acre 

per  year)   Typical  Vegetation 


Semidesert  Loam        60+ 
Pancheri  Silt  Loam 
RFA  (unnamed  map  unit) 
RhD  (unnamed  map  unit) 


Upland  Stony  Loam 

Dennor  Very  Gravelly 

Loam 

Jebo  Very  Gravelly  Loam 

Sumine  Stony  Loam 

EdB  (unnamed  map  unit) 

Semidesert  Stony  Loam 

Duckeree  Gravelly  Silt 

Loam 

Almar  Very  Gravelly  Fine 

Sandy  Loam 

Highara 


Mountain  Stony  Loam     60+ 
Dagan  Gravelly  Loam 
(high  percentage) 


Woodland  Type  60+ 

Condi e  Gravelly  Loam 


Upland  Loam  60+ 

Noeden  Silt  Loam 

Vfc  (unnamed  map  unit) 

Ucd  (unnamed  map  unit) 

Ant  Flat  Silt  Loam 

Noeden  Silt  Loam 


None 


60+ 

60 

Bedrock 

30  to  40 

30  to  40 

40  to  60 

30  to  60 

None 

Loam 


Gravelly,  cobbly, 
or  stony  loam 


Stony  or  very 
stony  loam 


10  to  12      High  to   Very  High 
Very  High 


3  to  5       Moderate  High  to  Very 
to  High   High 


3  to  4        Moderate  Very  High 
to  High 


Some     Very  stony  gravelly 
large    or  cobbly  loam 
rocks  may 
restrict 
root  growth 


Moderately    High 
low  (specific 
amounts  unknown) 


Very  High 


None 


None 


Gravelly  loam 


Loam 


Moderate 
(specific 
amounts  unknown) 


Slight    Very  High 


9  to  12 


Moderate 
to  High 


High  to 
Very  High 


Less  than  Moderately 
10       Low 


5  to  30 


0  to  10 


Low  to 

Moderately 

High 


Low  to 

Moderately 

High 


735 


975 


600 


20  to  40  Moderately     1,500 
Low  to  Moder- 
ately High 


6  to  40   Low  to        2,500 
Moderate 


5  to  30   Moderately    1,475 
Low  to  High 


Bluebunch  Wheatgrass, 
Needle-and-Tfu  ead  grass, 
Squirrel tai 1 ,  Big 
Sagebrush,  Sandbeig 
Bluegrass 

Bluebunch  Wheatgrass, 
Black  Sagebrush, 
Black  Sagebrush, 
Bitterbrush,  Big 
Sagebrush 

Indian  ricegrass,  Big 
Sagebrush,  Black  Sage- 
brush, Bluebunch  Wheat- 
grass 


Bluebunch  Wheatgrass, 
Oniongrass,  Bitterbrush, 
Big  Sagebrush 


Lodgepole  Pine, 
Douglas  Fir 


Bluebunch  Wheatgrass, 
Bitterbrush,  Big  Sage- 
brush, Rabbitbrush 


NOTE:  Data  taken  from  individual  mapping  sheet,  not  woodland  site. 

Production  capability  is  expressed  in  dry  weight  of  pounds  of  herbage  produced  per  acre  per  year.  This  production  is  based  on  ecological  climax  production  data 
obtained  from  SCS  range  site  descriptions. 


APPENDIX  10 
Methodology  Used  to  Determine  Rangeland  Suitability  for 
Livestock  Grazing  in  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  (W.O.  Instruction  Memo  78-134  dated 
March  17,  1978)  that  all  rangeland  which  is  presently  being  grazed  or 
has  the  potential  to  support  grazing  by  livestock  will  be  classified  as 
to  its  suitability  for  such  grazing  use. 

The  major  criteria  used  in  suitability  determinations  for  specific 
range  sites  are:  (1)  distance  from  water;  (2)  slope  or  other  physical 
barriers;  (3)  forage  production;  and  (4)  soil  surface  factor  (SSF). 

The  first  three  criteria  are  definite  physical  elements  which  can 
and  do  limit  or  prevent  livestock  grazing  on  a  given  area.  The  fourth 
criteria  (SSF)  is  a  watershed  stability  measurement.  This  is  important 
because  rangeland  in  a  deteriorated  watershed  condition  should  not  be 
grazed  if  such  use  accelerates  soil  erosion  or  damages  the  basic  soil 
and  vegetation  resource. 

The  values  for  each  of  the  four  criteria  constitute  the  recommended 
standard  for  the  Bureau  in  determining  range  suitability.  However, 
flexibility  in  the  values  may  be  allowed  provided  such  deviations  are 
justifiable  and  documented.  Other  factors  such  as  class  of  livestock, 
season  of  use,  etc.,  may  be  considered  modifying  factors  in  determining 
suitability.  Each  of  the  criteria  is  evaluated  independently  or  in 
various  combinations  to  arrive  at  three  rangeland  suitability  classes  - 
suitable,  potentially  suitable,  and  unsuitable.  These  suitability 
classes  are  described  below: 

Suitable  Ranges  are  areas  which  can  be  grazed  by  livestock  without 
damage  to  the  soil  and  vegetation  resources.  Factors  such  as  class  of 
livestock,  season  of  use,  region,  and  location  effect  this  classifica- 
tion. 

Potentially  Suitable  Ranges  are  areas  not  currently  suitable  for  live- 
stock grazing  because  of  (1)  current  erosion;  (2)  current  low  production 
of  perennial  forage;  (3)  current  inaccessibility  to  livestock;  and/or 
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(4)  lack  of  water  for  proper  utilization  by  livestock.  These  areas  may 
be  made  suitable  by  application  of  appropriate  chemical  or  mechanical 
treatment,  seeding,  natural  improvement,  or  development  of  stock  trails 
or  water.  However,  the  allocation  of  forage  for  livestock  will  not  be 
made  until  such  time  as  the  area  becomes  suitable.  In  the  Randolph 
Planning  Unit,  the  principal  limiting  factor  was  determined  to  be  dis- 
tance from  water.  The  proposed  water  developments  (table  1-6)  would 
make  a  total  of  1,182  AUMs  available  in  the  long  term  (Appendix  4). 
Unsuitable  Ranges  are  areas  which  are  neither  currently  nor  potentially 
suitable  for  livestock  grazing  because  of  (1)  steepness  of  slope  or 
other  physical  barriers;  (2)  current  erosion  or  inherent  erosiveness  of 
the  soil  which  cannot  be  corrected  through  treatment  or  management;  (3) 
current  low  production  of  perennial  forage  with  little  or  no  potential 
through  either  treatment  or  management  to  improve  production. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  rangelands  identified  as  "unsuitable" 
for  livestock  grazing  would  be  fenced  and  all  grazing  prohibited  except 
in  unusual  special  conditions  where  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
very  critical  habitat,  and  scenic  beauty  necessitate  fencing  as  the  only 
means  of  providing  protection.  Rather,  unsuitable  rangelands  would  not 
be  given  carrying  capacity  for  domestic  livestock.  Additionally,  no 
range  improvements,  e.g.,  water  developments,  would  be  located  in  unsuit- 
able areas  and  no  management  actions,  e.g.,  salting,  would  be  taken 
which  deliberately  attract  grazing  animals  into  unsuitable  rangelands. 
Tables  1,  2,  and  3  indicate  how  suitablity  determinations  were  made. 
Table  4  shows  results  of  this  determination  for  each  allotment  in  the 
Randolph  Planning  Unit. 
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TABLE  1 
Range  Suitability  Standards  for  Randolph  Planning  Unit 


Suitability  Element Determination 

1.   Percent  slope  is  greater  than  50  percent  Unsuitable 

1.   Percent  slope  is  less  than  50  percent 

2.   Current  production  of  usable  perennial  forage  is  not  sufficient 
to  provide  grazing  capacity  of  less  than  32  acres  per  AUM 
3.   Potential  production  (either  through  management  or  treat- 
ment) of  usable  perennial  forage  ijs  not  sufficient  to 
provide  grazing  capacity  of  less  than  32  acres  per  AUM  .  .  Unsuitable 

3.  Potential  production  (either  through  management  or  treat- 
ment) of  usable  perennial  forage  J_s  sufficient  to  provide 
grazing  capacity  of  less  than  32  acres  per  AUM 

4.  Present  SSF  is  greater  than  60  SSF 

5.  Potential  SSF  is  greater  than  60  SSF Unsuitable 

5.   Potential  SSF  is  less  than  60  SSF 

6.   Potential  SSF  is  more  than  40  SSF 

7.   Slope  greater  than  20  percent  Unsuitable 

7.   Slope  less  than  20  percent Potentially 

suitable 

6.   Potential  SSF  is  less  than  40  SSF See  table  2 

4.  Present  SSF  is  less  than  60  SSF 

8.   Present  SSF  more  than  (less  than  60)  40  SSF 

9.   Potential  SSF  more  than  (less  than  60)  40  SSF 

10.  Slope  greater  than  20  percent  Unsuitable 

10.  Slope  less  than  20  percent Potentially 

suitable 
9.   Potential  SSF  more  than  (less  than  60)  40  SSF.  .  See  table  2 

8.   Present  SSF  less  than  40  SSF See  table  2 

2.   Current  production  of  usable  perennial  forage  is  sufficient 
to  provide  grazing  capacity  of  less  than  32  acres  per  AUM 
11.   Present  SSF  is  greater  than  60  SSF 

12.   Potential  SSF  is  greater  than  60  SSF Unsuitable 

12.   Potential  SSF  is  less  than  60  SSF 

13.   Potential  SSF  is  more  than  40  SSF 

14.  Slope  greater  than  20  percent  Unsuitable 

14.   Slope  less  than  20  percent Potentially 

suitable 

13.  Potential  SSF  less  than  40  SSF See  table  2 

11.   Present  SSF  is  less  than  60  SSF 

15.   Present  SSF  more  than  (less  than  60)  40  SSF 
16.   Potential  SSF  more  than  40  SSF 

17.   Slope  greater  than  20  percent  Unsuitable 

17.   Slope  less  than  20  percent Potentially 

suitable 

16.   Potential  SSF  less  than  40  SSF See  table  2 

15.   Present  SSF  less  than  40  SSF 

18.  Distance  from  reliable  water  is  more  than 

4  miles  See  table  2 

18.   Distance  from  reliable  water  is  less  than 

4  miles  See  table  3 

Source:  WO  Instruction  Memo  78-134,  March  17,  1978. 
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TABLE  2 


Suitability  Determinations 


Distance                      Potentially  Suitable 
Slope  Percent   Up  Slope or  Unsuitable 

0  to  20    to  4  miles Potentially  suitable 

21  to  30    to  0.6  mile Potentially  suitable 

over  0.6  mile Unsuitable 

31  to  40    to  0.4  mile Potentially  suitable 

over  0.4  mile Unsuitable 

41  to  50    to  0.3  mile Potentially  suitable 

over  0.3  mile Unsuitable 

51     Unsuitable 

Source:  W0  Instruction  Memo  78-134,  March  17,  1978. 


TABLE  3 

Suitability  Determinations 

Distance  Suitable 

Slope  Percent   Up  Slope or  Unsuitable 

0  to  20    to  4  miles Suitable 

21  to  30     to  0.6  mile Suitable 

over  0.6  mile Unsuitable 

31  to  40    to  0.4  mile Suitable 

over  0.4  mile Unsuitable 

41  to  50     to  0.3  mile Suitable 

over  0.3  mile Unsuitable 

51     Unsuitable 

Source:  W0  Instruction  Memo  78-134,  March  17,  1978. 
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TABLE  4 
Suitability  for  Livestock  Grazing 


o 
I 


Total 

Federal 

Acres 

Cattl 

e  (acres) 

Sheep 

(acres) 

Al 1 otment 

Suitable 

Potential  1 
Suitable 

y  Unsuit- 
able 

Suitable 

Potentially 
Suitable 

Unsuit- 
able 

Bear  Lake 

1,198 

1,138 

0 

60 

1,198 

0 

0 

Big  Creek 

20,346 

16,211 

1 

,538 

2,597 

18,221 

1 

,089 

1,036 

Deseret 

15,557 

14,410 

0 

1,147 

14,853 

0 

704 

Dry  Basin 

2,781 

2,715 

0 

66 

2,781 

0 

0 

Duck  Creek 

13,410 

13,337 

0 

73 

13,387 

0 

23 

Eastman 

3,405 

3,341 

0 

64 

3,345 

0 

60 

East  Woodruff 

2,167 

2,167 

0 

0 

2,167 

0 

0 

K'earl 

1,183 

1,183 

0 

0 

1,183 

0 

0 

Laketown 

3,241 

2,096 

428 

717 

3,107 

0 

134 

Meachum  Canyon 

1,951 

1,754 

76 

121 

1,872 

0 

79 

Middle  Ridge 

1,286 

1,286 

0 

0 

1,286 

0 

0 

New  Canyon 

30,665 

28,872 

0 

1,793 

30,566 

0 

99 

Rabbit  Creek 

3,257 

3,191 

0 

66 

3,257 

0 

0 

Sage  Creek 

10,153 

6,805 

2 

277 

1,071 

9,490 

0 

663 

Session 

238 

238 

0 

0 

238 

0 

0 

South  Woodruff 

4,251 

3,899 

0 

352 

4,027 

0 

224 

Stuart 

1,042 

al,005 

0 

37 

al,042 

0 

0 

Twin  Peaks 

2,292 

2,292 

0 

0 

2,292 

0 

0 

Woodruff  Pastures 

21,875 

14,331 

3, 

633 

3,911 

20,259 

1, 

035 

581 

TOTALS 

3a , TTTTi 

140,298 

120,271 

7, 

952 

12,075 

134,571 

2, 

124 

3,603 

APPENDIX  11 
Methodology  Used  to  Determine  Apparent  Trend  for  Vegetation 

Table  1  shows  the  factors  used  to  determine  the  apparent  trend  in 
livestock  forage  condition.  Relative  values  for  each  factor  are  indi- 
cated by  allotment.  For  any  given  factor,  the  higher  the  relative 
value,  the  more  favorably  this  factor  contributes  to  a  positive  (upward) 
indication  of  trend.  For  example  in  rating  desirable  plant  vigor,  a 
value  of  7  is  more  favorable  than  a  value  of  3. 

These  ratings  were  made  from  direct  field  observations  during  field 
inventory  work  in  1976-77.  Specific  write-up  forms  are  on  file  in  the 
Salt  Lake  District  by  each  allotment.  The  exact  value  assigned  to  each 
factor  was  a  subjective  interpretation  made  by  the  examiner.  However, 
narrative  guidelines  (descriptions)  were  standard  for  each  factor  and 
aided  the  examiner  in  determing  the  approximate  value  in  relation  to  the 
total  scale  of  possible  ratings.  Figure  1  illustrates  a  sample  form. 
The  overall  total  score  for  apparent  trend  on  table  1  corresponds  to  the 
values  shown  in  Chapter  2. 
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TABLE  1 
Apparent  Trend  Factors  by  Allotment  (Average  Values) 


Number  of 

Desirable 

Desirable 

Surface 

Total" 

Obser- 

Plant Vi 

gor 

Plant  Seedlings 

Litter 

Pedestal 

ing 

Gul 1 ies 

Score 

Al lotment 

vations 

(Scale  0- 

■10) 

(Scale  0-10) 

(Scale  0-5) 

(Scale  0 

-5) 

(Scale  0-5) 

(0-35) 

Bear  Lake 

5 

5.2 

6.0 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

21.4 

Big  Creek 

34 

3.9 

4.2 

3.2 

3.3 

3.1 

17.7 

Deseret 

34 

4.9 

4.2 

3.4 

3.1 

3.9 

19.5 

Dry  Basin 

3 

4.6 

6.0 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

21.4 

Duck  Creek 

7 

4.4 

4.8 

2.7 

3.4 

3.7 

19.0 

Eastman 

16 

4.8 

4.5 

3.0 

3.3 

3.6 

19.2 

East  Woodri 

ff  6 

5.3 

4.3 

4.0 

3.8 

4.0 

21.4 

Kearl 

6 

6.0 

6.67 

3." 

3.6 

3.3 

22.87 

Laketown 

9 

7.3 

6.9 

L6 

3.9 

3.9 

25.6 

Meachum 

7 

7.3 

7.3 

4.1 

3.7 

4.3 

26.7 

Canyon 

Middle  Ridge  12 

7.0 

6.3 

4.0 

4.1 

3.7 

25.1 

New  Canyon 

27 

5.0 

3.9 

3.3 

3.4 

3.7 

19.3 

Rabbit  Cree 

k  4 

5.0 

4.75 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

19.25 

Sage  Creek 

7 

5.4 

5.4 

3.8 

3.8 

4.1 

22.5 

Session 

3 

5.3 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

4.7 

20.3 

South 

18 

3.9 

3.9 

2.8 

3.1 

3.5 

17.2 

Woodruff 

Stuart 

4 

2.8 

2.5 

1.3 

3.3 

3.5 

13.4 

Twin  Peaks 

1 

4.0 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

17.0 

Woodruff 

25 

4.4 

4.5 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

17.6 

Pastures 

.3 

Total  score  between  26  to  35  =  upward  trend;  17  to  25  =  static  trend;  7  to  16  =  downward  trend. 
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OBSERVED  APPARENT  TREND 


Examiner 


Date 


(Check  appropriate  box  in  each  category  which  best  fits  area  being  observed. 


VIGOR 

(10  points)  /~ / 


(6  points)  /  / 


h^urhb'eTra5SeT'  I°rbt'    ,and  5hrubs  are  vig°rous  lowing  good 
JSntot  hTehrebaegeP  ^  ^  ^  9°°d  ^  COl0r'  3nd  >?°duCe 

Desirable  grasses,  forbs,  and  shrubs  have  moderate  viqor Thi^ 

are  medium  size  with  fair  color  and  producing  moderate  amounts  of 
herbage,  some  seed  stalks  and  seedheads  are  present. 


(2  points)     /_/ 


uesirable  grasses,    torbs,   and  shrubs   have    low  vigor.      They  appear 
unhealthy  with   small    size   and   poor  color.      Portions  of  clumps  or 
entire     plants     are     dead    or    dying.       Seed    stalks    and    seedheads 
almost  nonexistent  except  in  protected  areas.  seeaneaas 

(10Dpo?nts)  /-/         1ST1  SSl^n9   eStabhshmef.01    d«^ble  grasses,   forbs,   and 

P  }     ~  f?nnn     0 Hn  l95   ?re   present    1n   °Pen  sPac«  between  plants  and 

unde^hl/n!     tS011     pedestals-       Few    seedlings    of    invader    or 
undesirable  plants  are  present. 

(6  points)  /-/  HoTbe^U^  °T  des1rable  9rasse5>  f°rbs,  and  shrubs  may  or  may 
i.o  points;  /_/  not  be  present  in  open  spaces  between  plants.  Some  seedlings  of 
^ader   or   undesirable   plant   species   may   or  may   not   be   present. 

(2  points)  /-/  !>pinnf0cnfyKre^n95cCr  desirable  grasses,  torbs,  and  shrubs  are 
U  points)  /__/  being  established.  Seedlings  of  invader  or  undesirable  plants 
are  be  present  in  open  spaces  between  plants. 

(^points1)11"  /-/  bUrfaC6  11Uer  1S  accumulatT"g  ™  P^ce: 

(joints)     —         ^erateWent    of    surface     litter    is    apparent    and    deposited 

(1  point) 


TZ7         Very   little  surface   litter  is' 


remaining. 


f  FUnT^  /-/  lhere  is  little  visual  evidence  of  pedestal  hnq.  Ihose  pedestals 
(5  points)  /_/  p^sent  are  sloping  or  rounding  and  accumulating  litter  Desir- 
able  forage  grasses  may  be  found  along  edges  of  pedestals.   " 

(3  points  /-/  "°derate  plant  pedestal!  ing.  No  visual  evidence  ot  healing  or 
(3  points)  /_/    deterioration.^  Small  rock  and  plant  pedestals  may  be  occurring 


(1  point) 


GULLIES 

(5  points)  /" 


/-/  '  "°ll   r0Cks  an°  Plants  are  pedestal  led.   Pedestals  are  sharp-sided 
/__/    with  erosion  often  exposing  grass  roots. 

-/    i;'"''1""  ma/  **  Present  ^  stable  condition  with  moderate  sloping 
J         or  rounded  sides    Perennials  should  be  establishing  themselves 
on  bottom  and  sides  of  channel. 


(3  points)         bullies  are  well  developed  with  small  amounts  ot  active  erosion 
/_/    Some  vegetation  may  be  present.  "' 


(1  point)   /_/ 


nf  tPhly  I  r  v"shaPf  gullies  cover  most  ot  the  area  with  most 
of  the  gullies  act1Vely  eroding.  Gullies  are  mostly  devoid  of 
Perennial  plants  with  fresh  cutting  of  the  bottom 


TOTAL     

POINTS 

General  Comments: 


Rating:   26-35  =  Upward; 


17-25  =  Static; 


7-16  -  Downward 


FIGURE  1 
Apparent  Trend  Form 
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APPENDIX  12 

Background  Information  Used  in  Analysis  of 

Aquatic/Ri pari  an/Fisheries  Habitats 

Aquatic/riparian  and  fisheries  habitats  are  probably  the  single 
most  important  habitat  type  in  Rich  County.  They  are  also  the  areas 
where  the  greatest  conflicts  occur  between  uses  such  as  livestock  graz- 
ing, wildlife  resources,  watershed  management,  and  recreation  (Thomas  et 
al. ,  1976). 

The  riparian  habitats  in  Rich  County  are  fairly  uniform  on  BLM- 
administered  public  land.  Most  are  characterized  as  small,  shallow, 
meandering  streams  with  distinct,  narrow  riparian  zones,  all  of  which 
are  in  poor  existing  condition  from  past  livestock  overuse.  Nearly  all 
of  the  streams  are  located  within  the  sagebrush-grass  plant  community. 
All  riparian  zones  on  BLM  lands  in  Rich  County  share  several  common 
characteristics:  (1)  they  provide  a  critical  source  of  habitat  diver- 
sity in  terms  of  vegetative  composition  and  structure  for  native  flora 
and  fauna;  (2)  they  are  distinct  wetland  habitat  zones  surrounded  by  the 
more  uniform  sagebrush-grass  community,  (3)  they  comprise  approximately 
0.7  percent  of  the  total  land  administered  by  BLM  in  Rich  County;  (4) 
they  are  much  more  productive  in  terms  of  both  plant  and  animal  biomass 
than  any  other  habitats  in  the  county;  and  (5)  in  general,  all  are  in 
poor  and  declining  condition  with  the  exception  of  the  Big  Creek  study 
exclosure  (0.5-mile  reach)  protected  from  livestock  since  1970. 

In  terms  of  value  to  wildlife,  riparian  zones  receive  significantly 
more  use  per  unit  area  than  any  other  vegetative  type  (Anderson  and 
Ohmart,  1977;  Kelly  et  al . ,  1975;  Thomas  et  al.,  1976).  For  example,  in 
northeast  Oregon,  Thomas  et  al .  ,  (1976)  reported  that  of  379  species  of 
terrestrial  animals  known  to  occur  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  280  are  either 
directly  dependent  on  riparian  habitats  or  require  these  areas  for  some 
function  of  their  life  cycles.  Similar  data  for  riparian  habitats  in 
Rich  County  are  lacking;  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  similar 
disproportionate  value  to  wildlife  exists  in  the  area.   As  a  result, 
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riparian  zones  must  be  considered  as  fragile  areas  by  managers  if  the 
proper  balance  in  multiple  use  is  to  be  achieved  (McCluskey,  1978). 

Impacts  to  these  stream  habitat  resources  and  organisms  as  a  result 
of  livestock  grazing  are  primarily  due  to  the  utilization  of  accumulated 
vegetation  required  for  physical  habitat  maintenance,  and  to  direct 
physical  damage  by  trampling  of  streambanks  (fig.  1).  The  ensuing 
effects  of  these  actions  result  in  decreased  habitat  productivity, 
stability,  and  fish  carrying  capacity  as  a  result  of  accelerated  bank 
erosion,  increased  streambottom  sedimentation,  reduced  water  quality, 
reduced  spawning  success,  fish  stock  recruitment,  decreased  food  (in- 
sect) production,  and  poor  quality  pools  and  riffles 

Most  of  the  streams  in  the  Randolph  area  are  located  in  allotments 
under  either  allotment-wide  grazing  as  initial  action  or  improved  imple- 
mented grazing  under  long-term  management.  Streams  and  habitat  impacts 
are  shown  under  these  actions  in  tables  1  and  2. 

Since  utilization  of  all  aquatic/riparian  streambottom  zones  by 
livestock  would  take  place  under  initial  and  long-term  management,  with 
no  riparian  pasture  zones  except  those  few  areas  with  protective  fencing 
proposed,  livestock  concentrations  would  occur  season  long  in  streambot- 
toms  until  they  are  "grazed  out".   Hormay  (1976)  states, 

"Vegetation  in  certain  areas,  such  as  meadows  and  drainage 
ways  are  invariably  closely  utilized  under  any  stocking  rate 
or  system  of  grazing.  Such  use  may  be  detrimental  to  wildlife, 
aesthetic  or  recreational  or  other  values.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  about  the  only  way  to  preserve  values  is  to  fence  the 
area  off  from  grazing.  Reducing  livestock  or  adjustng  the 
grazing  season  usually  will  not  solve  such  a  problem." 

Livestock  Grazng  -  Historical  Patterns 

As  an  introduction  to  the  analysis,  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
historical  patterns  of  livestock  grazing  is  provided  by  Ames  (1977): 

"Cattle  exhibit  a  strong  preference  for  the  riparian  zones  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Cattle  prefer  the  quality  and  variety  of 
forage  available.  Riparian  forage  is  higher  in  palatability 
because  it  has  more  moisture  in  it  whether  it  be  shrubs, 
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GRASSES  AND  FORBS 


WATER  TABLE  AND 

PRESENT  WATER  LEVEL 

ORIGINAL  WATER  LEVEL 


!g^^XS^°'^lc 


Poor 


Channel  wide,  shallow  and  easily  warmed  by  full  exposure 
to  solar  radiation.  Low  bank  stability  with  active  bank 
erosion.  Riparian  vegetation  quite  limited, sagebrush  to  the 
streambank  in  many  areas.  Low  riparian  water  table.  Bot- 
tom sediment  approaches  60%+,  smothering  gravel  deposits. 
Habitat  for  aquatic  or  terrestrial  wildlife  essentially  nil. 
Similar  to  conditions  of  heavy  grazing  impact. 


Low  Fair 


Adapted  from  "Guidelines  tor  Management  of  Trout  Habitat  in  Wisconsin."  1967. 


Riparian  vegetation  begins  to  form  on  silted  bars  and  banks 
forming  a  sediment  trap  which  builds  up  banks  and  begins 
to  confine  the  channel.  Water  surface  still  fully  exposed  to 
warming,  but  level  begins  to  rise,  forcing  out  riparian  sage- 
brush and  bringing  back  riparian  vegetation.  As  flow  be- 
comes confined,  sediment  is  reduced  to  40-60%.  Conditions 
similar  to  those  of  moderate  grazing  pressure.  Willow  growth 
depressed.  Habitat  value  to  aquatic  or  terrestrial  wildlife 
is  still  quite  limited  . 


Semi-confined  by  development  of  riparian  vegetation  with 
dense  root  mass.    Banks  stabilized  by  vegetation  and  bottom 
sediment  reduced  to  approximately  20-30%.   Rising  water 
table  is  reducing  sagebrush  in  favor  or  riparian  grass  shrubs. 
Stream  continues  deepening  as  bank  resistance  to  erosion 
increases.   Pools  and  riffles  for  fisheries  are  improving  as 
more    grave!    is    exposed.       Representative    of    light    grazing 


Confined-deep  channel,  elevated  riparian  water  table,  fully 
;Weveloped  vegetation  in  riparian  zone  stabilizing  cutbanks, 
deposited  sediment  and  over  hanging  banks.  Physical  cover 
highly  developed  for  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  organisms. 
Bottom  gravels  clean  with  only  10-15%  sedimentation. 
Reduced  water  temperatures  due  to  40-60%  shading  of 
surface  area.  Similar  to  conditions  of  very  limited  grazing 
or  protected  areas. 


Good 

FIGURE-  1 


EFFECTS  OF  CATTLE  GRAZING  ON  TROUT  HABITAT 
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TABLE  1 

Comparison  of  Stream  Habitat  Elements  Between  A  Reach 
Under  Season-Long  Grazing  and  a  Reach  Without  Livestock  Grazng 


78 

54 

+44 

21 

46 

-54 

1.06 

1.34 

-21 

41 

74 

+91 

Percent 

Condition Change  From 

Stream  Habitat  Element Grazed Ungrazad     Unqrazed 

1.  Riparian  Shrub  Volume       6.67         85.3         -92 
(cubic  meters  of  aerial  volume 

per  square  meter  of  ground 
surface) 

2.  Overhead  Cover  (total    2,289         4,037  -43 
number  of  units  such  as 

overhanging  shrubs,  under- 
cut banks,  etc.,  per  acre 
of  stream  surface) 

3.  Channel  Habitat  (percent  - 
of  channel  area  with  riffles 
or  pools  and  runs) 

4.  Average  Depth  (feet) 

5.  Average  Channel  Width 
(feet) 

6.  Average  Water  Width       103  66  +56 
(feet) 

7.  Streambank  Vegetation 

Before  flood       1,593         3,000  -47 

After  flood        1,305         3,366  -61 

(feet  of  streambank  covered 

with  vegetation  per  mile  of 

stream) 

8.  Streambank  Erosion  (feet    19  1.3      +1,362 
of  streambank  eroding  per  100 
feet  of  streambank) 

9.  Channel  Movement  (percent   77  18  +328 
of  channel  length  that  changed 
position  in  the  streambottom) 

10.  Standing  Crop  of  Fish 

Brown  Trout  63  213  -70 

Other  Fish  52  122  -57 

(pounds  of  fish  per  acre  of 

stream  surface) 


Source:   Adapted  from  Marcuson  (1970  and  1971  and  Gunderson  (1968). 
aGrazed  divided  by  ungrazed  minus  1  times  100  equals  Percent  Change. 
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TABLE  2 

ASSOCIATED  IMPACTS  ON  STREAM  AQUATIC/RIPARIAN  AND  FISH  HABITAT  FROM 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


£IL1CD(",R4VEL5      I.OTI 


> 
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forbs,  or  grass.  Moisture  content,  probably  more  than  any 
other  factor,  influences  palatability.  A  preferred  species  of 
forage  growing  on  a  dry  hillside  will  not  be  nearly  as  palat- 
able as  the  same  species  growing  in  a  riparian  zone. 

Availability  of  water  in  most  riparian  areas  provides  a 
strong  influence  for  livestock  to  frequent  the  area. 

If  the  surrounding  country  is  rough  and  rocky,  livestock 
tend  to  concentrate  along  the  riparian  areas  just  to  give 
their  feet  a  rest.  In  hot  climates,  livestock  seek  the  shade 
available  along  the  riparian  areas.  In  cold  climates,  they 
seek  shelter  from  the  cold  winds. 

If  livestock  are  left  to  their  own  preference,  the  ripar- 
ian zones  get  continued  yearlong  use  with  no  respite  from 
grazing.  These  critical  zones  represent  a  small,  but  impor- 
tant percentage  of  the  total  range  area.  This  is  where  the 
nongame  birds  and  animals  congregate  unless  it  is  totally 
devastated. " 

J.  Stockley  Ligon  wrote  50  years  ago, 

"Cold  water  fish  and  fishing  streams  are  as  seriously  affected 
by  overgrazed  watersheds  as  is  game.  Not  only  do  the  extremes 
of  low  and  high  water,  caused  by  floods  and  erosion,  affect 
the  normal  flow  and  temperature  of  waters,  but  the  destruction 
of  willows,  alders,  weeds  and  grasses  eliminates  both  food  and 
shelter  for  cold  water  fish.  No  experienced  angler  fishes  in 
sun-exposed  streams  where  the  water  spreads  shallow  in  unpro- 
tected flood-ravished  watercourses;  he  seeks  the  cool  shadows 
where  the  alders,  willows,  or  conifers  overhang  the  banks, 
where  the  stream  is  narrow  and  banks  with  matted  roots  are 
secure  along  New  Mexico's  cold  water  streams  today.  Abuse  by 
overgrazing  of  watersheds  and  watercourses,  as  no  other  cause, 
has  deteriorated  New  Mexico's  fishing." 

Grazing  Effects  on  Riparian  Vegetation 

Site  specific  grazing  systems  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
range  plants  are  not  tailored  to  the  physiological  requirements  of  woody 
riparian  plants.  The  success  of  a  rest-rotation  system  in  improving 
range  vegetation  does  not  guarantee  that  riparian  plants  bordering  a 
stream  within  pastures  of  the  system  would  be  maintained.  Results  of 
rest-rotation  on  riparian  vegetation  range  widely  from  positive  to 
negative.  Each  case  is  unique  and  must  be  evaluated  separately.  The 
following  discussion  documents  the  "worst  case"  that  could  be  expected. 
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Grazing  riparian  plants  at  the  wrong  times  and  heavily  utilizing 
riparian  plants  can  cause  the  riparian  area  to  decline  and  not  recover. 
In  woody  plants,  food  reserves  and  growing  points  which  are  located  on 
stems  and  twigs  are  exposed  and  available  to  grazers.  Grazing  these 
plants  in  fall  and  winter  after  their  food  reserves  are  stored  and 
during  their  dormant  period  can  limit  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  regrow 
the  following  spring.  Removal  of  more  than  60  percent  of  crown  can 
significantly  reduce  the  regrowth  potential  of  some  species  (Hormay, 
1970). 

Generally,  riparian  vegetation  begins  growth  earlier  in  the  spring 
and  continues  growth  later  into  the  fall  than  most  upland  range  plants. 
During  this  time,  the  plants  are  more  palatable  than  dried  range  plants 
and  are  actively  sought  by  cattle  (Platts  and  Rountree,  1972).  Because 
of  this,  riparian  vegetation  in  meadows  and  along  streamsides  is  invari- 
ably closely  utilized  under  stocking  rate  or  system  of  grazing  (Hormey, 
1976). 

Two  studies  conducted  by  Platts  and  Rountree  (1972)  and  Eckert 
(1975)  question  whether  riparian  vegetation  can  be  restored  on  pre- 
viously overgrazed  pastures  through  the  use  of  rest-rotation  grazing 
management  systems.  These  authors  concluded  that  riparian  vegetation 
receiving  1  year  of  rest  in  a  rest-rotation  system  did  not  recover 
adequately,  thus,  according  to  their  findings,  in  some  cases,  pastures 
may  recover  during  a  yearlong  rest,  but  streambanks  do  not. 

Streamside  riparian  vegetation  provides  soil  (bank)  stability. 
Water-seeking  roots  bind  the  soil  together  and  the  above-ground  vegeta- 
tive growth  slows  down  flood  waters,  catches  eroding  silt  and  provides  a 
concentration  of  water  flows  within  the  stream  channel.  Slowing  of 
flood  waters  greatly  reduces  streambank  erosion,  which  reduces  stream 
si Itation  (Otis,  1974). 

Overhanging  branches  and  grasses  in  the  water  provide  natural 
nesting,  feeding,  and  breeding  areas  for  terrestrial  and  land  stage 
aquatic  insects  that  appear  in  the  diet  of  stream  fish.  This  overhang- 
ing vegetation  also  offers  excellent  fish  hiding  places  (Otis,  1974). 
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Boussu  (1954)  and  Platts  and  Rountree  (1972)  consider  the  most  benefi- 
cial characteristics  of  streamside  vegetation  to  be  the  cover  it  furn- 
ishes to  aquatic  organisms,  stabilizing  streambanks  and  overhanging 
shrubs,  thereby  providing  hiding  places  for  fish. 

Streamside  riparian  vegetation  also  serves  to  buffer  light  penetra- 
tion and  water  temperatures  on  small  streams  (Minckley,  1963).  Many 
studies  have  shown  that  extensive  removal  of  riparian  cover  can  ser- 
iously increase  water  temperature  (Tebo,  1974).  Leaves  of  streamside 
plants  provide  shade  during  the  hot  summer  period,  which  reduces  light 
levels  and  water  temperatures.  The  leaves,  twigs,  and  other  organic 
vegetative  material  that  fall  into  small  streams  are  a  major  source  of 
energy  to  these  ecosystems  (Hynes,  1970;  McConnell ,  1968). 

Thus,  we  find  in  the  literature  that  streams  are  often  energy 
dependent  upon  the  riparian  vegetation  and  the  watershed.  Likens  and 
Bormann,  1974,  have  demonstrated  the  nutrient  linkages  between  streams 
and  watersheds.  They  state  clearly  that  the  key  to  wise  management  of 
aquatic  ecosystems  is  wise  management  of  the  watershed. 

This  concentration  of  animals  and  intensity  of  use  would  result  in 
the  utilization  or  reduction  of  shading  and  stabilizing  streambank 
vegetation,  especially  palatable  shrubs  and  young  trees  (Tuinstra, 
1967),  plus  extensive  physical  damage  through  trampling.  The  primary 
effects  of  these  actions  would  result  in  the  following  changes  in  stream 
habitat: 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  natural  fish  holding  and  rearing  capacity 
of  streams  through  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  protective  overhang- 
ing vegetative  cover  (table  1  illustrates  the  comparison  of  stream 
habitat  elements  between  a  reach  under  season-long  grazing  and  a  reach 
protected  from  grazing  in  a  Montana  study).  Figure  1  shows  effects  of 
livestock  grazing  on  streambank  vegetative  cover. 

Studies  on  Big  Creek  in  the  ES  area  (Duff,  1978)  have  shown  that 
after  4  years  of  rest  and  recovery  inside  a  stream  study  exclosure, 
stream  habitat  condition  was  set  back  4  years  to  its  previous  condition, 
and  channel  stability  was  set  back  2  years  when  trespass  livestock  were 
moved  into  the  exclosure  for  a  period  of  only  6  weeks. 
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On  Otter  Creek,  western  Nebraska,  a  significant  rainbow  trout 
fishery  had  been  virtually  eliminated  because  of  impaired  habitat  condi- 
tions, but  within  3  years  after  fencing  to  eliminate  livestock,  the 
stream  had  recovered  enough  to  allow  for  rainbow  trout  to  begin  building 
up  their  population  again  (VanVelson,  1977). 

2.  The  increase  in  summer  temperature  maximums  through  the  re- 
duced shading  of  streams.  This  would  tend  to  lower  oxygen  saturation 
levels  of  water  within  the  stream  and  at  the  same  time,  increase  meta- 
bolic rates  (oxygen  consumption)  of  fish.  This  would  also  limit  the 
carrying  capacity  for  game  fish  species  and  favor  nongame  or  rough  fish 
which  have  a  wider  tolerance  range  for  both  increased  temperatures  and 
lower  oxygen  levels  (Lagler,  1971;  Lagler,  Bardach,  and  Miller,  1962). 

3.  The  reduction  of  stream  energy  budgets  and  productivity  for 
food  organisms  (insects)  through  the  reduction  or  loss  of  vegetative 
litter  which  would  normally  fall  into  the  stream  from  the  overhanging 
grass,  shrub,  or  tree  canopy  and  be  consumed  by  decomposer  and  detritus- 
feeding  organisms  (Hynes,  1973). 

4.  The  acceleration  in  rates  and  degrees  of  streambank  erosion  as 
much  as  1,362  percent  (table  1)  which  would  create  the  following  effects: 

a.  Increase  levels  of  streambottom  sedimentation,  especially 
during  times  of  increased  summer  temperature  maximums,  as  warmer  water 
has  less  capacity  for  carrying  sediment  and  would,  therefore,  develop 
more  extensive  sediment  deposition  (Hynes,  1973).  Also,  salmonid  eggs 
(trout)  have  been  found  to  experience  a  general  mortality  of  85  percent 
when  as  little  as  10  to  20  percent  of  the  voids  in  a  spawning  redd 
become  filled  with  sediment  (Bell,  1973).  Sediment  sampling  in  Big 
Creek  (Duff,  1978)  has  shown  that  the  percent  of  fine  sediments  passing 
through  the  0.84  mm  sieve  average  27  percent,  indicating  poor  spawning 
habitat. 

b.  Accelerate  the  rate  of  channel  movement  through  reduc- 
tions in  the  physical  accumulation  of  vegetation  required  for  the  devel- 
opment of  streambanks  with  a  high  resistance  to  erosive  streamflows. 
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c.  Effect  an  overall  net  change  in  game  fish  populations  as 
a  result  of  the  combined  effects  of  alterations  to  aquatic  stream  habi- 
tat. Duff  (1978)  found  trout  numbers  to  increase  by  570  percent  in  an 
ungrazed  area  compared  to  an  immediately  adjacent  grazed  area  on  Big 
Creek  within  the  ES  area. 

Other  literature  sources  relate  similar  impacts  to  aquatic  riparian 
habitats  and  fisheries  from  livestock  grazing. 

Kennedy  (1977)  indicates  grazing  is  a  significant  force  in  altering 
streamside  vegetative  composition,  just  as  it  is  throughout  the  water- 
shed. Trees  and  other  vegetation  in  the  riparian  zone  control  sediments, 
provide  stream  stability,  and  tend  to  narrow  and  deepen  channel  morphol- 
ogy, which  benefits  the  fishery  resource. 

Although  fish  are  not  restricted  to  streams  with  riparian  vegeta- 
tion, the  presence  or  absence  of  streamside  cover  affects  temperature, 
which  determines  species  composition  (Patton,  1977). 

A  number  of  studies  (Marcuson,  1970;  Duff,  1977;  Lorz,  1974)  have 
shown  that  fish  production  is  much  lower  where  grazing  occurs  in  the 
riparian  zone.  Behnke  (1977)  indicates,  "The  focal  point  of  conflict 
concerns  the  fact  that  livestock  tend  to  concentrate  along  streambottoms 
leading  to  excessive  use  and  eventual  destruction  of  riparian  vegetation, 
which  in  turn,  leads  to  destabilized  streambanks  and  altered  stream 
channels. " 

Further,  Behnke  and  Zarn  (1976)  cite  grazing  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal factors  contributing  to  the  decline  of  native  trout  in  the  west. 
Their  assessment  is  that,  "Grazing  livestock  may  destroy  the  vegetative 
cover  and  cave  in  overhanging  bank,  thereby  eliminating  the  most  impor- 
tant trout  habitat.  Loss  of  streambank  vegetation  leads  to  increased 
water  temperatures,  erosion  and  silting,  elimination  of  spawning  sites, 
and  reduction  of  food  supplies  in  the  stream,  all  of  which  drastically 
degrade  trout  habitat." 

As  an  example  of  how  habitat  alteration  can  collectively  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  trout,  information  reported  by  Marcuson  (1977)  is 
applicable.   In  Rock  Creek,  Montana,  populations  of  brown  trout  (Salmo 
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trutta)  were  compared  in  a  heavily  grazed  zone  and  in  a  natural  area. 
Within  the  natural  area,  there  were  1,880  (213  pounds)  of  trout  per  acre 
compared  to  701  (63  pounds)  per  acre  where  heavy  grazing  occurred. 
Weightwise,  the  standing  crop  was  3.4  times  greater  in  the  natural  area 
and  fish  in  excess  of  8  inches  long  were  300  percent  more  abundant  than 
in  the  heavily  grazed  zone. 

In  a  draft  publication  entitled,  "Livestock  Grazing  Management  and 
Water  Quality  Protection"  (BLM-EPA,  1978),  BLM  and  EPA  document  and 
discuss  the  problem  that  "...  the  riparian  zone  is  frequently  misman- 
aged and  essentially  unprotected  from  improper  livestock  grazing". 

The  numbers  of  cattle  using  the  vast  western  ranges  and  pastures 
have  increased  constantly  since  1875  (Wagner,  in  press).  As  a  result  of 
increased  forage  use  and  changes  in  or  eradication  of  natural  vegetation, 
much  rangeland  has  been  altered  (Alderfer  and  Robinson,  1974;  Lusby  et 
al.,  1971;  Sartz  and  Tolstead,  1974).  Altered  range  conditions  have 
adversely  affected  riparian  environments,  streambanks,  stream  channels, 
and  water  quality,  and  this  degradation  has  caused  the  management  of 
rangelands  to  emerge  as  a  critical  environmental  issue. 

Bakke  (1977)  observes  that  loss  of  trout  and  salmon  habitat  from 
overgrazing  has  long  been  a  frustrating  problem  in  Oregon.   Saltzman 

(1976)  charges  that  overgrazing  and  irrigation  are  the  most  serious  and 
least  understood  ecological  problems  in  the  western  States.   (Gallizioli 

(1977)  reports  that  in  Arizona,  the  single  most  important  range  manage- 
ment problem  limiting  the  attainment  of  potential  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  is  overgrazing  by  livestock.  Bowler  (1976)  believes  overgraz- 
ing is  the  largest  environmental  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Kimball  and  Savage  (1977)  reported  a  425-percent  increase  in  the 
fish  census  in  a  section  of  Diamond  Fork  Creek,  Utah,  after  livestock 
had  been  kept  away  for  4  years  and  forage  utilizatin  was  reduced  60 
percent  from  past  use  once  grazing  was  resumed.  The  installation  of 
stream  improvement  structures  and  the  planting  of  willows  and  grasses 
within  the  study  area  helped  accelerate  habitat  recovery  and  accounted 
for  a  part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fish  collected.   McGowan 
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(1976)  doubts  that  present  grazing  strategies  are  capable  of  solving  the 
problems  in  the  aquatic  environment  caused  by  grazing,  because  unless 
grazing  systems  are  willing  to  recognize  the  values  of  aquatic-riparian 
habitats,  livestock  will  continue  to  remain  in  that  succulent  vegetation 
along  the  creeks. 

Sediments  settle  into  spaces  between  gravel  in  which  trout  eggs  are 
incubated.  As  a  result,  intergravel  water  flow  is  impeded  and  develop- 
ing embryos  do  not  receive  adequate  quantities  of  dissolved  oxygen, 
which  has  an  adverse  impact  on  development  and  survival. 

Bjornn  (1973),  after  conducting  field  work  with  steelhead  trout 
(searun  rainbows),  reported  that  for  sand  and  gravel  mixtures,  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  eggs  developed  to  the  emergent  fry  stage  when  sand 
concentrations  approximated  30  percent,  compared  to  an  excess  of  75 
percent  emergence  in  concentrations  less  than  20  percent.  Work  of 
Corley  (1976)  also  related  to  effects  of  sediment  on  reproductive 
success. 

In  general,  for  trout  to  be  successful,  temperatures  should  not 
exceed  the  mid-60s  during  summer  periods.  For  critical  phases  of  the 
life  cycle,  such  as  spawning  and  hatching,  they  are  less  tolerant  (table 
3).  High  temperatures  can  be  lethal  to  trout  directly,  making  them 
susceptible  to  diseases  because  of  stress,  inhibit  reproductive  success, 
and  adversely  affect  spawning  migrations  (Lantz,  1971). 

TABLE  3 
Temperature  Data  for  Trout 


Species 


Optimum 


Range  (°F) 


Spawning 


Hatching 


Rainbow  54  to  66 

Brook  (fall  spawner)  47  to  52 

Brown  (fall  spawner)  39  to  70 

Steelhead  45  to  58 

Cutthroat  (Salmo  clarki)  49  to  55 


36  to  68 

38  to  45 

50  (optimum) 

39  to  49 
43  to  63 


55  (optimum) 

39  to  54 
36  to  52 

50  (preferred) 

40  to  55 


Source:   Bell  ,  1973. 
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Water  temperatures  in  small  streams  associated  with  rangelands 
commonly  exceed  80°  F  when  vegetation  is  eliminated  by  grazing,  and 
conditions  for  trout  become  unsuitable.  These  streams  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  harmful  temperature  alterations  because,  as  in  logged 
areas,  potential  for  change  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
stream  surface  area  which  becomes  exposed  and  indirectly  proportional  to 
the  discharge  (Brown,  1973).  The  importance  of  vegetative  cover  is  of 
such  a  high  priority  that  some  fisheries  experts  concerned  about 

problems  caused  by  livestock  recommend  that  most  small  streams  should 
have  at  least  an  80  percent  canopy  to  promote  acceptable  temperatures 
(Platts,  1977,  1978). 

In  addition  to  temperature  effects,  streamside  vegetation  also 
provides  cover  for  trout.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  for  some  time 
by  fishermen  and  students  of  animal  behavior.  One  investigator  (Boussu, 
1954)  documented  influences  of  cover  in  a  small  stream  in  South  Dakota 
within  experimental  sections.  The  placement  of  cut  brush  by  hand  to 
simulate  natural  willow  cover  in  density  and  position  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  trout  poundage  by  258.1  percent. 

The  works  of  White  (1973)  and  Wesche  (1973,  1972)  also  document  the 
relationships  of  channel  morphology,  undercut  banks,  and  adequate  cover 
to  trout  abundance. 

From  a  fishery  habitat  standpoint,  positive  effects  of  rest  periods 
and  the  subsequent  increase  in  ground  cover  of  riparian  vegetation  would 
have  little  effect  on  the  overall  stability  or  productivity  of  the 
aquatic  ecosystem.  Since  grazing  sequences  would  follow  the  rest  per- 
iods, removal  of  vegetation,  and  physical  disturbance  of  the  stream 
habitat  would  negate  any  positive  benefits  derived  from  the  rest  (Platts 
and  Rountree,  1972,  1978;  Eckert,  1975).  Continued  use  of  riparian 
streambottoms  eliminates  essentially  all  reproduction  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  established  (Davis,  1977).  Winegar  (1973)  suggests  uninhibited 
plant  growth  appears  to  be  the  key  to  the  functions  of  the  stream 
community. 
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Constant  fluctuation  in  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  habitat 
would  not  add  to  its  stability  or  have  a  measurable  effect  on  improving 
its  productivity  since  disturbance  and  impacts  received  when  these  areas 
are  grazed  after  being  rested  would  continue  to  be  limiting  factors. 

Available  research  indicates  that  overgrazing  in  associated  water- 
sheds creates  higher  peak  storm  flows.  Overgrazing  combined  with 
hydraulic  force  of  these  peak  storm  flows,  plus  the  grazing  by  cattle  on 
young  seedlings,  keeps  many  streams  in  a  young,  undeveloped,  and  raw 
condition. 

Figure  2  shows  a  conceptualized  flow  chart  of  adverse  effects  of 
stream  habitat  damage  by  livestock  on  trout  populations. 

Platts  (in  press)  states  that,  "since  livestock  are  attracted  to 
the  riparian  zone,  overuse  has  resulted.  The  importance  of  the  riparian 
zone  is  demonstrated  in  Utah  where  within  21  million  acres  of  land 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  only  0.1  percent  is  riparian. 
These  limited  riparian  habitats  are  key  factors  in  supporting  associated 
resources. " 

Thus,  aquatic/riparian  habitats  and  associated  fisheries  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  significantly  improved  under  the  proposed  actions,  except 
in  stream  protection  areas,  as  season  long  grazing  use  with  insufficient 
rest  periods  wuld  not  allow  for  the  establishment  of  shade-producing 
riparian  vegetation  nor  the  stabilization  of  streambanks  and  overland 
sediment  flows,  upon  which  these  aquatic  riparian  flora  and  fauna  re- 
sources depend  for  maintenance  and  survival. 
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FIGURE    2 

CONCEPTUALIZED  FLOW  CHART  OF  ADVERSE  EFFECTS  OF 
STREAM  HABITAT  DAMAGE  BY  LIVESTOCK  ON  TROUT  POPULATIONS 


APPENDIX  13 
Wildlife  Condition  Rating  Criteria 

Critical  Deer  Winter  Range 

Cedar  City  and  Salt  Lake  City  wildlife  biologists  (BLM)  conducted 
the  survey  in  August  1978  on  a  one-time  basis. 

Procedure:   (adapted  from  BLM  Manual  6630) 

-Representative  areas  within  each  allotment  were  walked. 

-Ocular  estimation  of  key  browse  species  density  (composition) 
was  made  by  each  biologist  and  a  composition  was  agreed  on 
(from  BLM  Manual  4412. 11A). 

-Age  and  form  class  were  averaged  from  ocular  estimation. 

-Utilization  was  estimated  for  the  "average"  browse  plant  (0  to 
25  percent  utilization  light,  25  to  50  percent  moderate,  more 
than  50  percent  heavy;  thermal  cover  was  also  evaluated  based 
on  ocular  estimation;  BLM  Form  6635-1  was  used  for  data  tabula- 
tion).  The  most  limiting  factor  became  the  final  rating. 

Sage  Grouse  Breeding/Nesting 

Cedar  City  and  Salt  Lake  City  wildlife  biologists  (BLM)  conducted 
the  survey  in  August  1978  on  a  one-time  basis.  Unlike  the  critical  deer 
winter  range  survey,  an  evaluation  procedure  with  criteria  was  not 
available  in  BLM  manuals.  A  perusal  of  literature  was  conducted  and 
specialists  were  contacted;  the  evaluation  method  as  devised  is  as 
follows: 

-Suitable  nesting  habitat  in  the  vicinity  of  each  known  strut- 
ting ground  was  walked. 

-Sagebrush/grass-forb  composition  and  density  was  estimated 
using  ocular  reconnaissance  (after  BLM  Manual  4412. 11A). 

-Utilization  of  understory  was  estimated  by  ocular  reconnais- 
sance 
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-Criteria  for  rating: 

1)  Sagebrush  canopy 

good  more  than  20  percent  (adapted  from  June,  1963; 

fair  10  to  20  percent  Western  States  Sage  Grouse 

poor  less  than  10  percent  Committee,  1974;  Klebenow, 

1970) 

2)  Forb/grass  density  (adapted  from  June,  1963) 
good  more  than  25  percent 

fair  10  to  25  percent 
poor  less  than  10  percent 

3)  Sagebrush  height  (adapted  from  June,  1963; 
good  more  than  50  percent  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
under  25  inches  only  sites  evaluated  had 
fair  proper  sagebrush  heights) 
poor  more  than  50  percent 

under  25  inches 

4)  Utilization  (personal  communication 
good  less  than  50  percent  Dwight  Bunnel ,  UDWR  Upland 
by  volume  Game  Specialist,  Salt  Lake 
poor  more  than  50  percent  City,  Utah) 

-the  most  limiting  factor  became  the  final  rating. 
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APPENDIX  14 
Fishing  Quality  Evaluation  Rating  Procedures 

The  following  chart  was  taken  from  BLM  Manual  6111,  Quality  Evalua- 
tion of  Recreation  Use  Opportunities.  This  particular  Quality  Evalua- 
tion Chart  covers  recreational  fishing  in  streams  and  lakes.  Each  key 
factor  (left  hand  column)  is  evaluated  according  to  the  rating  criteria. 
An  explanation  of  rating  criteria  is  listed  below  the  chart.  Each  key 
factor  is  given  a  score  (from  3  to  0),  the  scores  are  added  up,  and  the 
total  score  gives  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  recreational  fishing 
on  each  stream  or  lake  rated.  Additional  instructions  are  also  listed 
below  the  chart. 
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QUALITY  EVALUATION  CHART 
FISHING 


Randolph  4/3/79 
Appendix  13 
Fishing  Qual ity 
Sauvage/cm 


KEY  FACTORS 

RATING 

CRITERIA  AND  SCORES 

WATER 
FLUCTUATION 

Score 

Good 

3 

Fair 
2 

Poor 
1 

CONTAMINATION 
Score 

Uncontaminated 
and  clear 

3 

Lightly  contamin- 
ated or  murky 

2 

Pol  luted  or 
muddy 

1 

FISH 
POPULATION 

Score 

High 

3 

Moderate 
2 

Low 
1 

PROPAGATION 
Score 

Natural 
propagation 

Supplemented 
hatchery  stock- 
ing required 

Put  and  take 
operation 

Total 
Score 


11-12 


B  =  8-10 


C  =  4-7 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Purpose:  To  rate  the  quality  of  experience  a  fisherman  can  expect  while 
fishing  in  a  given  body  of  water. 

How  to  Identify  Fishing  Values:  Consider  all  water  bodies  having  the 
capability  of  sustaining  fish. 

How  to  Determine  Minimum  Suitability:  Rate  all  water  bodies  and  stream 
segments  having  access  from  BLM  lands  except  sterile  bodies  of  water 
such  as  Great  Salt  Lake. 
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How  to  Delineate  Rating  Areas:   Consider  the  following  factors: 

a.  Similarity  of  stream  or  lake  conditions. 

b.  Similarity  of  fish  populations  and  species. 

c.  Similarity  of  habitat.   There  may  be  portions  of  lakes  or 
reservoirs  where  habitat  conditions  are  dissimilar  enough  to  be  rated  as 
a  separate  unit.   For  example,  a  shallow  finger  of  a  reservoir  that  has 
a  large  number  of  partially  submerged  stumps  which  make  it  ideal  habitat, 
could  be  delineated  as  a  separate  rating  area. 

EXPLANATION  OF  RATING  CRITERIA 

Water  Fluctuation 

Good 

Stream  or  lake  is  stable.  There  is  little  drawdown  or  flooding 
during  the  season. 

Fair 

Not  managed  for  optimum  fishing  conditions.  The  stream  or  lake  is 
subject  to  flooding  or  drawdown,  mostly  during  season  of  light  use. 

Poor 

Subject  to  flooding  or  drawdown  during  heavy  use  season. 
Contamination 

Uncontaminated 

Free  from  harmful  chemicals  and  bacteria.  Objects  are  distinguish- 
able 24  inches  below  the  surface. 

Contaminated 

Contains  a  limited  amount  of  undesirable  chemicals  or  bacteria  but 
not  sufficient  to  affect  the  edibility  of  the  fish.  Objects  can  be 
recognized  between  8  to  24  inches  from  the  surface. 

Polluted 

Polluted  to  the  point  where  it  is  questionable  if  the  fish  are 
edible.  Objects  are  not  distinguishable  below  8  inches. 
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Fish  Population 

Fish  Population 

Both  the  number  and  type  of  fish  are  considered  in  this  criteria. 
The  higher  quality  type  fish  includes  all  trout  species,  bass,  pike,  and 
others  as  determined  on  a  local  basis.  Lesser  species  include  herring, 
catfish,  bluegill,  carp,  sucker,  and  others. 

Supports  a  high  population  of  one  or  more  species  of  the  better 
warm  or  cold  water  game  fish,  or  a  moderate  population  of  an  unusual 
sporting  fish  such  as  steelhead,  or  a  moderate  population  of  very  large 
"trophy"  fish.  A  "high  population"  is  a  relative  factor  that  must  be 
determined  on  the  local  level.  The  rater  should  identify  an  area  which 
he  considers  high  and  use  this  as  a  base. 

Moderate 

Supports  a  moderate  population  of  one  or  more  of  the  better  game 
species  or  a  high  population  of  less  desirable  species. 

Low 

Supports  a  low  population  of  large  fish  or  a  large  population  of 
very  small  fish. 
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APPENDIX  15 
Capital  Permit  Values 

Collateral  worths  of  a  grazing  permit  from  a  lending  institution's 
point  of  view  (personal  communication  with  Federal  Land  Bank)  depends  on 
a  combination  of  the  ranch  property's  appraised  value,  its  level  of 
dependence  on  nonranch  owned  grazing  capacity,  and  its  existing  debt 
load.  A  common  method  of  determining  a  ranch's  potential  borrowing 
power  for  the  Rich  County  area  is: 

L  =  (0.7)(l-f)(A) 
where 

L    =  the  potential  loan  amount 

0.7  =  the  ceiling  on  the  maximum  amount  of  the  property  value 

which  can  be  held  as  collateral 
f    =  an  adjustment  factor  for  ranch  dependence  which  can  range 
from  0  for  a  totally  self-contained  ranch  to  0.40  for  a  ranch 
totally  dependent  on  BLM  for  grazing. 
Therefore,  for  a  totally  debt-free  ranch  appraised  at  $200,000,  the 
maximum  loan  which  could  be  attained  would  be  about: 

L  =  (0.7)  (1  -  0.175)  ($200,000)  =  $115,500 
If  $10,000  worth  of  that  ranch's  appraised  value  is  in  its  livestock  and 
the  rancher  receives  a  20-percent  reduction,  the  new  maximum  loan  amount 
would  be: 

L  =  (0.7)  (1  -  0.175)  ($200,000  -  [1  -  0.20]  [10,000]  =  $110,880 
This  represents  a  4-percent  reduction.  As  can  be  seen,  the  reduction 
would  affect  the  appraised  value  of  the  ranch,  but  would  not  affect  the 
level  of  the  ranch  dependence  on  BLM  grazing. 

Sales  value  for  a  permit  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

(F  -  F.) 
p    fJ 

CV  =     i     +  Ff 
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where 

CV   =  the  capital  value  of  the  permit 

=  the  private  grazing  fee  (this  has  been  established  at  about 
$6.76  per  AUM  for  the  Intermountain  West) 
F    -  the  Federal  grazing  fee  ($1-89  per  AUM) 
i    =  the  going  mortgage  interest  rate 
Therefore,  if  the  going  interest  rate  is  10  percent,  then  the  maximum 
capitalized  value  would  be  about: 

$6.76  -  $1-89 


fp 


cv  =     0.10     +  $1-89  =  $50.59  per  AUM 

If  other  factors  hold  constant,  the  capitalized  value  will  vary  inverse- 
ly with  the  mortgage  interest  rate:  the  higher  the  rate,  the  lower  the 
capital  value  and  vice  versa.  Also,  the  greater  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference  between  the  private  and  Federal  fees,  the  greater  the  capital 
value  of  the  permit  and  vice  versa. 

In  general,  the  relationship  expressed  in  the  above  equations  will 
probably  hold  as  a  maximum.  That  is,  on  a  financial  basis,  the  rational 
buyer  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  more  than  this  capital  value  for  a 
permit  because  he  could  obtain  higher  returns  on  his  investment  else- 
where The  precise  figure,  $50  or  some  other  value,  may  vary  depending 
on  local  demand  for  range  capacity,  the  difference  between  private  and 
Federal  grazing  fees  (on  a  local  basis),  and  the  prevailing  market 
interest  rate. 
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APPENDIX  16 
Information  Used  to  Assess  Probable  Impacts  to  Vegetation 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  USED  TO  PREDICT  TERRESTRIAL  IMPACTS 

1.   Spring  Grazing 

Several  authors  have  pointed  out  the  effects  of  grazing  (or  clip- 
ping to  simulate  grazing)  on  the  condition  of  forage  species.  The 
research  seems  to  indicate  that  early  spring  use  is  the  most  damaging  to 
the  plant,  when  continuously  grazed  during  the  growing  season  of  the 
plant.  Stoddart  et  al  (1975)  states  that,  "...  the  early  growing 
season  is  the  critical  one,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  vegetation  and 
the  grazing  animal.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  grazing  should  not  take 
place  at  this  time  so  that  forage  plants  could  recover  from  dormancy  and 
provide  sufficient  forage  for  the  grazing  animal". 

Cook  (1966)  found  that  early  spring  grazing  can  lead  to  depleted 
carbohydrate  root  reserves,  and  that  "Carbohydrate  reserve  exhaustion 
can  be  the  primary  cause  of  changes  in  range  condition.  The  more  pala- 
table species  are  grazed  more  intensively  and  frequently  than  unpala- 
table plants.  The  carbohydrate  reserves  in  the  heavily  grazed  plants 
are  gradually  reduced  while  the  less  palatable  species  have  optimum 
reserves. " 

Cook  (1971)  also  found  that  "Desert  plants  will  not  tolerate  heavy 
and  continuous  spring  use  because  they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  for 
regrowth  and  carbohydrate  replenishment  during  the  dry  summer."  It  was 
established  in  this  study  that  spring  clipping  of  forage  species  result- 
ed in  more  death  loss  of  plants,  a  reduction  in  crown  size,  and  fewer 
seedstalks  than  plants  clipped  while  in  dormancy. 

Continuous  grazing  during  the  growing  season  of  the  plant  results 
in  adverse  impacts  to  the  plant  as  a  result  of  the  interruption  of  the 
normal  growth  and  reproductive  functions  of  the  plant.  "To  sum  up  the 
result  from  continued  season-long  grazing:  where  there  is  enough  stock 
to  use  all  the  forage  each  year,  the  requirements  of  plant  growth  are 
seriously  interferred  with,  the  forage  crop  becomes  weakened  and  is 
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materially  decreased,  little  or  no  seed  is  produced,  reproduction  is, 
therefore,  prevented,  and  there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range."  (Sampson,  1913,  as  abstracted  in  Hickey,  1966.) 

However,  plant  needs  can  be  at  least  partially  met  by  grazing  after 
the  plant  has  finished  its  growth  for  the  season.  The  vigor  of  plants 
after  2  or  3  years  of  grazing  only  after  seed  maturity  was  little  diff- 
erent from  the  vigor  of  the  same  species  protected  from  grazing.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  vigor  of  species  either 
grazed  after  seed  maturity  or  not  grazed  at  all,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
same  species  grazed  year  after  year  during  the  growing  season  (Douglas, 
1915,  as  abstracted  in  Hickey,  1966). 

Reardon  and  Merrill  (1976)  found  that  of  a  number  of  grazing  sys- 
tems evaluated,  continuous  grazing  at  light  intensity  resulted  in  the 
highest  yield  of  increaser  plants  (usually  undesirables).  Decreaser 
plants  (usually  desirables)  had  the  highest  yields  on  pastures  grazed  in 
a  deferred  rotation. 

Range  extension  specialists  at  Utah  State  University  in  Logan  have 
indicated  that  if  grazing  was  delayed  until  sometime  between  the  six- 
leaf  stage  and  flowering  of  the  key  species,  use  at  proper  stocking 
levels  could  be  made  that  would  maintain  the  composition  and  vigor  of 
the  key  species  when  grazed  year  after  year.  This  period  of  grazing 
would  begin  around  June  21  in  an  average  year  if  bluebunch  wheatgrass 
(Agropyron  spicatum)  was  the  key  species  (personal  communication,  Busby 
and  Banner,  1978). 

Mason  (1963)  stated  that  when  using  bluebunch  wheatgrass  as  the  key 
species,  the  range  is  ready  for  grazing  when  the  plant  has  reached  a 
height  of  4  inches  when  grazed  in  a  system  providing  periodic  rest,  or 
when  7  inches  tall  under  continuous  grazing.  The  author  gave  the  approx- 
imate dates  of  May  1  to  May  10  and  May  10  to  May  15,  respectively,  for  a 
site  in  central  Utah.  Moderate  grazing  with  these  turn-on  dates  should 
maintain  the  health  of  the  range  according  to  the  author. 
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2.   Intensity  of  Grazing 

Heavy  grazing  also  has  an  adverse  impact  on  forage  species.  Cook 
(1966)  found  that  heavy  grazing  reduces  the  amount  of  roots  and  rhizomes 
and,  if  continued  for  several  years,  kills  the  plant. 

Other  authors  have  pointed  out  the  need  for  conservative  stocking 
rates.  Stoddart  et  al  (1975)  says,  "If  economically  full  use  is  made  of 
forage  in  good  years,  overgrazing  must  result  in  poor  years.  We  cannot 
be  sure  that  overuse  in  one  year  can  be  compensated  by  underuse  in 
another  year;  hence,  stocking  that  would  result  in  correct  use  in  the 
average  year  may  not  suffice."  Smith  (1895)  said  that  "The  maximum 
number  of  cattle  that  can  safely  be  carried  on  any  square  mile  of  terri- 
tory is  the  number  that  the  land  will  support  during  a  poor  season. 
Whenever  this  rule  is  ignored,  there  is  bound  to  be  loss." 

Busby  and  Banner  (personal  communication,  1978)  indicated  that  the 
stocking  rate  should  be  based  upon  75  percent  of  the  plant  production  in 
a  normal  year.  This  would  allow  overuse  of  the  vegetation  only  in  years 
of  extremely  poor  plant  production.  This  overuse  may  be  compensated  for 
by  the  light  use  in  years  of  normal  and  above  normal  production. 
3.   Rest 

Factors  other  than  just  season  and  intensity  of  use  affect  live- 
stock forage  species.  Hormay  (1970)  states  that  periodic  complete 
growing  seasons  rest  from  grazing  is  required  to  maintain  forage  condi- 
tion. This  periodic  rest  allows  the  plant  to  store  carbohydrates,  pro- 
duce seed,  and  establish  seedlings.  Without  this  periodic  rest  from 
grazing,  the  grazing  habits  of  livestock  are  such  that  "...  livestock 
graze  the  range  selectively  by  species  and  areas.  They  consistently 
graze  the  more  palatable  plants  and  accessible  areas  closely,  and  invar- 
iably, beyond  proper  use  level.  The  pattern  of  use  is  very  uneven,  but 
much  the  same  from  year  to  year.  Plants  grazed  closely  one  year  tend  to 
be  grazed  closely  the  next.  So  under  continuous  grazing  at  any_  stocking 
levej,  the  more  palatable  and  accessible  plants  are  gradually  ki 1 1 ed 
out"  (emphasis  added).  It  is  obvious  from  Hormay' s  work  that  regulating 
stocking  rate  alone  would  not  ensure  proper  use  of  the  vegetation.   A 
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system  of  grazing  use  must  be  established  that  provides  for  the  pheno- 
logical  requirements  of  the  plants. 

However,  periodic  rest  of  the  range  will  not  compensate  for  severe 
grazing  during  the  vulnerable  periods  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  plant. 
Mueggler  (1975)  indicates  that  6  to  8  years  of  protection  from  grazing 
may  be  required  for  bluebunch  wheatgrass  in  low  vigor  to  restore  normal 
vigor.  Sosebee  et  al.,  (1977)  says  that  4  years  or  more  of  rest  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  1  or  2  years  of  severe 
grazing  to  the  vigor  of  the  plants.  This  severe  grazing  can  occur  when 
livestock  numbers  are  "doubled  up"  on  areas  of  an  allotment  as  other 
areas  within  the  allotment  are  rested  from  use.  As  August  Hormay  said, 
"Rest-rotation  grazing  does  not  call  for  heavy  grazing  under  any  grazing 
treatment"  (letter  from  Hormay  to  Rock  Springs  District  Manager,  BLM 
9/1/76),  "No  system  of  grazing  will  be  effective  unless  safe  use  of  key 
forage  species  is  observed"  (Anderson,  1967).  Studies  on  crested  wheat- 
grass  (Agropyron  cristatum)  in  Nevada  indicated  that  1  year  of  rest 
would  not  compensate  for  abusive  grazing  the  year  before  (Robertson  et 
al .  ,  1970).  It  would  appear  that  even  under  a  grazing  system,  a  con- 
servative stocking  rate  is  necessary. 
4.   Grazing  Systems 

Studies  evaluating  the  effects  of  grazing  systems  on  the  vegetation 
are  not  conclusive  in  many  cases.  In  some  cases,  conflicting  results 
and  conclusions  were  reached  by  different  studies  on  the  same  type  of 
grazing  system. 

There  are  two  main  grazing  systems  that  would  permit  the  proposed 
season  of  use  and  still  provide  the  amount  of  rest  indicated  as  neces- 
sary. This  would  be  either  some  form  of  deferred  rotation  or  rest- 
rotation  grazing  system. 

Relatively  little  research  has  been  published  relative  to  field 
trials  of  either  system.  The  deferred  rotation  systems  were  commonly 
three  or  more  pastures,  the  classic  rest-rotation  system  involves  five 
pastures,  with  a  four-pasture  system  reported  also. 
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However,  a  relative  abundance  of  published  information  is  available 
as  to  the  effects  of  spring  deferment  of  grazing  on  the  vegetation.  As 
both  grazing  systems  make  use  of  spring  deferrment,  information  will  be 
covered  for  deferred  grazing  as  well  as  grazing  systems. 

"The  fastest  way  to  improve  deteriorated  range  having  sufficient 
cover  for  natural  reseeding  is  through  complete  growing  season  deferr- 
ment" (Hickey,  1966).  Studies  on  big  sagebrush-bunchgrass  ranges  in 
southern  Idaho  produced  the  recommendation  that  "...  deferring  all 
grazing  until  fall  for  a  period  of  several  years  on  successive  portions 
of  the  range  is  recommended  for  obtaining  maximmum  improvement  of 
depleted  range"  (Craddock  and  Forsling,  1938  as  abstracted  in  Hickey, 
1966). 

Hormay  and  Evanko  (1958  as  abstracted  in  Hickey,  1966)  stated  that 
1.5  seasons  of  rest  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  seed  production  on  most 
bunchgrass  ranges  in  California,  and  on  similar  ranges  in  other  parts  of 
the  west.  In  addition,  another  year  of  rest  was  required  to  assure 
establishment  of  seedlings  after  germination,  with  areas  receiving  less 
than  15  inches  of  precipitation  yearly  probably  better  off  with  2  years' 
rest  to  establish  seedlings,  in  addition  to  the  1.5  seasons  rest  to 
restore  vigor  and  produce  seed. 

Mueggler  (1975)  found  that  Idaho  fescue  (Festuca  idahoensis)  plants 
clipped  at  75  percent  of  herbage  volume  at  the  flowering  stage  of  devel- 
opment produced  almost  no  flower  stalks  the  following  season,  even 
though  protected  from  grazing.  Herbage  volume  was  also  reduced  35 
percent  over  undipped  plants  the  year  after  clipping.  During  the 
second  year  of  protection,  flower  stalk  production  was  still  less  than 
50  percent  that  of  the  undipped  plants. 

After  three  years  of  protection,  herbage  production  and  flower 
stalk  production  returned  to  the  levels  of  undipped  plants. 

In  the  same  study,  clipping  50  percent  of  total  herbage  production 
just  before  full  emergence  of  flower  stalks  caused  bluebunch  wheatgrass 
(Agropyron  spicatum)  plants  to  produce  only  50  percent  of  the  herbage 
production  and  10  percent  of  the  flower  stalks  in  the  year  following 
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clipping  as  compared  to  undipped  plants.  After  5  years  of  rest  follow- 
ing clipping,  herbage  and  seed  stalk  production  was  only  66  percent  of 
the  control  level.  The  author  concluded  that  6  to  10  years  of  rest  may 
be  needed  for  moderately  low  vigor  bluebunch  wheatgrass  (Agropyron 
spicatum)  to  fully  recover  seedstalk  and  herbage  production  as  compared 
to  undipped  plants. 

Johnson  (1965  as  abstracted  in  Hickey,  1966)  found  average  utiliza- 
tion to  decrease  under  rest-rotation  grazing  on  cow  ranges,  with  an 
increase  in  plant  cover.  This  decrease  in  utilization  from  rest- 
rotation  grazing  (and  theoretically  deferred  rotation),  is  probably  due 
to  higher  forage  yields.  Mid  grasses  and  annual  forbs  are  found  to 
yield  significantly  higher  under  deferrment  and  harvesting  at  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  than  under  frequent  clipping  (Lang  and  Barnes,  1942 
as  abstracted  in  Hickey,  1966). 

In  a  review  of  current  literature  on  grazing  systems,  Gifford  and 
Hawkins  (1976)  could  find  no  evidence  that  any  grazing  system  consist- 
ently or  significantly  increases  plant  and  litter  cover  on  watersheds, 
or  that  there  was  any  net  increase  in  watershed  protective  cover.  It 
does  appear,  however,  that  individual  species  may  increase  or  decrease 
in  density  due  to  the  grazing  system,  while  maintaining  the  overall 
density  of  the  plant  community. 

Any  grazing  system  that  establishes  grazing  and  resting  periods 
based  on  "average"  plant  phenology  is  likely  to  allow  grazing  too  early 
in  a  number  of  years.  Studies  in  Stoddart  et  al . ,  (1975)  found  that  the 
same  phenological  stages  varied  as  much  as  47  days  from  year  to  year  in 
central  Utah  and  in  southeastern  Idaho  as  much  as  36  days  over  a  9-year 
period.  Thus,  a  turnout  date  or  grazing  system  based  on  average  plant 
phenology  could  allow  grazing  too  early  in  relation  to  phenological 
stage  of  development  in  those  years  where  development  is  later  than 
average. 

The  rate  at  which  the  range  can  improve  appears  to  be  quite  slow. 
McLean  and  Tisdale  (1972)  found  that  20  to  40  years  of  complete  rest  was 
required  for  range  to  recover  excellent  range  condition  after 
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overgrazing.   On  poor  condition  range,  10  years'  rest  yielded  little 
change  in  condition,  and  it  was  found  that  the  change  in  condition  from 
poor  to  fair  took  longer  than  the  change  from  fair  to  good. 
5.   Vegetation  Treatments 

Only  late  summer  or  fall  burns  to  control  big  sagebrush  will  be 
considered.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  best  time  to  burn  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Valentine  (1971)  recommends  burning  big  sagebrush  at  least 
10  days  after  perennial  grass  seed  is  ripe  and  scattered  and  after  the 
leaves  are  nearly  dry.  Linne  (1978)  states  that  late  summer  or  fall 
burns  are  the  least  harmful. 

Stoddart  et  al .  ,  (1975)  states  that  woody  nonroot-sprouting  shrubs 
can  be  controlled  by  fire  if  enough  ground  fuel  is  present  to  carry  the 
fire.  After  burning,  ranges  should  be  protected  from  livestock  grazing 
so  that  undesirable  species  do  not  gain  a  competitive  advantage  and 
increase  in  composition  at  the  expense  of  the  desirable  species.  If  the 
land  is  normally  climax  grassland,  then  burning  and  proper  grazing 
should  prevent  big  sagebrush  from  reestablishing  dominance.  However,  if 
the  land  is  normally  dominated  by  big  sagebrush,  it  will  come  back  after 
treatment.  Since  the  area  of  the  ES  (Rich  County)  is  included  in  Garri- 
son et  al.,  (1977)  as  being  in  the  sagebrush  ecosystem,  it  will  probably 
reinvade  the  treatment  sites  and  reestablish  dominance.  Indeed,  Harniss 
and  Murray  (1973)  found  after  30  years  of  observation  that  sagebrush 
reinvaded  a  burn  site  in  spite  of  good  grazing  management.  The  area  of 
the  burn  was  in  sagebrush-grass  range. 

Table  1  (after  Valentine,  1971;  Linne,  1978)  summarizes  the  effects 
of  late  summer  and  fall  burning  on  some  species  common  to  the  ES  area. 

Linne  (1978),  in  reviewing  the  fire  literature  found  that  rhizoma- 
tous  grasses  tend  to  increase  in  relation  to  other  species  after  burning. 
Generally,  increases  in  production  on  burned  areas  continued  to  be  above 
normal  for  about  30  years.  Forbs  are  generally  unaffected  by  fall 
burning  since  they  are  already  dried  out  by  this  time.  Table  2  sum- 
mar 

burning  p-paseiited  by  Linne  (1978). 


irizes  data  on  time  required  for  recovery  of  several  species  following 
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TABLE  1 
Effect  of  Fall  Burning 


Severely  Damaged 


Slightly  Damaged 


Undamaged Enhanced 

Cheatgrass  Rabbitbrush 

(Bromus  tectorum)  (Chrysothamnus  sp.) 

Crested  Wheatgrass  Gambel's  Oak 

(Agropyron  cristatum)  (Quercus  gambelii) 

Prairie  June-grass  Horsebrush 

(Koeleria  cristata)  (Tetraoymia  sp.) 

Sandberg  Bl uegrass  

(Poa  sandbergii) 

Snowberry  

(Symphoricarpos  oreophilus) 

True  Mountai  n  Mahogany  

(Cerocarpus  mountanus) 

Western  Wheatgrass  

(Agropyron  smithii) 

Yarrow  

(Achillea  lanulosa) 

Intermediate  Wheatgrass  

(Agropyron  intermedium) 


Big  Sagebrush 
(Artemisia  tridentata) 


Bluebunch  Wheatgrass 
(Agropyron  spicatum) 


Bitterbrush 
(Purshia  tridentata) 

Indian  Ricegrass 
(Dryzopsis  hymenoides) 

Broom  Snakeweed 
(Gutierrezia  sarothrae) 

Nevada  Bl uegrass 
(Poa  nevadensis) 

> 

l 

Curl  leaf  Mountain 
(Cerocarpus  leoil 

Mahogany 
Folius) 

Penstemon 
(Penstemon  sp. ) 

Eriogonym 
(Eriogonym  sp. ) 

Squirrel  tail 
(Sitanion  hystrix) 

Idaho  Fescue 
(Festuca  idahoensis) 

Astragalus 
(Astragalus  sp.) 

Pussytoes 
(Antennaria  sp. ) 

Globe  Mallow 
(Aphaeralcea  sp. ) 

Phlox 
(Phlox  sp. ) 

Serviceberry 
(Amelanchier  sp. ) 

Need! e-and-Thread 
(Stipa  comata) 

MMM 


TABLE  2 


Recovery  Rates  Following  Burning 


Species 


Comments 


Bluebunch  Wheatgrass 
(Agropyron  spicatum) 

Needle-and  Thread 
(Stipa  comata) 

Idaho  Fescue 
(Festuca  idahoensis) 

Prairie  June-grass 
(Koeleria  cristata) 

Big  Sagebrush 
(Artemisia  tridentata) 

Bitterbrush 
(Purshia  tridentata) 


Rabbitbrush 
(Chrysothamnus  sp.) 


Horsebrush 
(Tetradymia  sp.) 


Serviceberry 
(Amelanchier  sp. ) 


Normal  production  reached  1  to  3  years 
following  burn 

Normal  production  reached  3  to  8  years 
following  burn 

Twelve  to  30  years  required  for  complete 
recovery 

Three  to  8  years  required  for  recovery 


Ten  percent  of  normal  production  after  12 
years,  normal  production  after  30  years 

Fifty  to  60  percent  of  normal  after  15 
years,  30  to  40  years  required  for  com- 
plete recovery 

Reduce  1  to  3  years  after  burn,  three 

times  normal  after  12  years;  on  sandy 

soils,  four  to  nine  times  normal  after 
8  to  18  years 

Fifty  percent  reduction  1  year  after  burn, 
two  times  normal  after  3  years,  five  times 
normal  after  12  years 

Thirty  to  50  years  to  return  to  normal 
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Nielsen  and  Hinckley  (1975)  reported  that  burning  a  sagebrush-grass 
range  had  resulted  in  a  70-percent  increase  in  grazing  capacity,  but 
where  artificial  seeding  followed  burning,  increases  of  5  to  12  times  in 
grazing  capacity  were  noted.  In  another  study  in  Nielsen  and  Hinckley 
(1975),  they  reported  that  a  67  to  100-percent  kill  could  be  expected  on 
big  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentata)  if  proper  recommendations  for  use 
are  followed.  They  also  reported  moderate  to  heavy  damage  of  service- 
berry  (Amelanchier  sp. )  plants,  and  kills  on  bitterbrush  (Purshia  triden- 
tata) plants  less  than  12  inches  tall. 

The  authors  also  reported  that  on  Utah  ranges  at  5,200  to  6,500 
feet  elevation,  spraying  of  big  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentata)  result- 
ed in  a  doubling  of  the  production  of  forage  species.  Bitterbrush 
(Purshia  tridentata)  plants  greater  than  12  inches  tall  were  only 
slightly  damaged  if  sprayed  at  the  time  of  leaf  origin  or  before.  Also, 
on  a  mountain  loam  site  in  Rich  County  where  the  precipitation  was 
greater  than  15  inches  annually,  a  four-fold  increase  in  production  of 
forage  species  was  noted  3  years  after  spraying.  However,  on  a  7  to  9 
inch  precipitation  zone  at  6,800  feet  elevation  in  Wyoming,  benefits  as 
a  result  of  spraying  started  decreasing  after  5  years  following  spraying. 
After  14  years,  benefits  from  treatement  were  negligible,  and  after  17 
years,  the  big  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentata)  was  denser  than  before 
treatment. 

Valentine  (1971)  reports  that  big  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentata) 
control  in  Idaho  with  2,4-D  resulted  in  high  topkill  of  quaking  aspen 
(Populus  tremuloides)  and  snowberry  (Symphoricarpos  sp.),  but  was  fol- 
lowed by  resprouting  by  both  species.  The  author  also  states  that 
"Eradication  of  large  acreages  of  undesirable  range  plants  by  herbicides 
is  seldom  possible."  The  treated  areas  are  reinfested  by  a  number  of 
means.  Treating  only  parts  of  a  pasture,  usually  accomplished  by  alter- 
nating sprayed  and  unsprayed  strips,  also  contributed  to  reinvasion  by 
undesirable  plants  due  to  selective  grazing  on  the  sprayed  sites.  The 
author  contends  that  the  entire  pasture  unit  should  be  treated,  or  the 
sprayed  area  fenced-off  and  managed  separately  for  a  period  of  a  few 
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years.   Also,  adequate  control  may  require  retreatment  the  following 
year  after  initial  treatment. 

It  is  not  possible  to  treat  all  noxious  species  with  one  spraying. 
Due  to  differences  in  phenological  development,  the  correct  time  for 
spraying  big  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentata)  is  usually  2  to  3  weeks 
earlier  than  that  required  to  treat  rabbitbrush  (Chrysothamnus  sp.). 
Thus  spraying  for  big  sagebrush  may  only  topkill  the  rabbitbrush  causing 
it  to  resprout  and  increase  in  density  on  the  site. 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  USED  TO  PREDICT  AQUATIC/RIPARIAN  IMPACTS 

Several  authors  have  pointed  out  the  degradation  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  aquatic/riparian  community  caused  by  livestock  grazing  and  other 
disturbing  factors.  However,  relatively  little  research  has  been  done 
on  how  to  protect  and  restore  these  communities.  Behnke  et  al .  ,  (in 
press)  predicted  the  following  impacts  to  aquatic/riparian  habitat  as  a 
result  of  different  grazing  systems. 


Grazing  Management  Strategy 


Habitat  Rating 


1.  Season  long 

2.  Deferred 

3.  Deferred  rotation 

4.  Rest-rotation 

5.  No  grazing 


1.  Poor 

2.  Poor  to  fair 

3.  Poor  to  fair 

4.  Poor  to  variable 

5.  Good  to  excellent 


The  authors  felt  that  resource  damage,  especially  bank  cutting, 
caused  by  heavy  use  in  the  rest- rotation  system,  may  not  be  repaired 
within  the  rest  portion  of  the  cycle.  They  also  felt  that  a  rest- 
rotation  system  might  maintain  a  healthy  streamside  community,  but  it  is 
unlikely  to  restore  a  degraded  one  within  10  years. 

Yet  another  author  reported,  "It  has  been  our  experience  on  the 
Coronado  Forest,  that  there  is  no  known  system  of  livestock  management 
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that  will  give  adequate  protection  to  a  riparian  zone.  Even  short  term 
use  or  seasonal  use  is  inadequate."  And  further,  "The  only  way  we  have 
been  able  to  insure  adequate  protection  of  our  riparian  types  is  by 
fencing  them  out  from  livestock  use"  (Ames,  1977). 

August  Hormay  (letter  to  Rock  Springs)  said,  "Vegetation  in  certain 
areas,  such  as  meadows  and  drainage  ways  are  invariably  closely  utilized 
under  any  stocking  rate  or  system  of  grazing.  Such  use  may  be  detri- 
mental to  wildlife,  esthetic  or  recreational  or  other  values.  Where 
this  is  the  case  about  the  only  way  to  preserve  values  is  to  fence  the 
area  off  from  grazing.  Reducing  livestock  or  adjusting  the  grazing 
usually  will  not  solve  such  a  problem." 
Methodology  Used  to  Determine  Impacts 

The  following  tables  3  and  4  illustrate  the  methods  used  to  docu- 
ment vegetation  impact  analyses  for  both  initial  and  long-term  proposals. 
In  the  interest  of  saving  space,  the  methodology  used  in  the  analyses  is 
illustrated  herein  only  for  one  allotment  under  initial  action  and  one 
allotment  under  long  term  management  so  that  the  reader  can  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  steps  followed.  The  process,  however,  was  repeated  in  its 
entirety  for  each  of  the  19  allotments  for  both  initial  and  long-term 
management.  Completed  tables  indicating  results  obtained  for  all  19 
allotments  are  on  file  in  the  Cedar  City  District  Office. 

The  purpose  of  the  analysis  process  was  to  predict  impacts  to 
vegetation.  To  do  this,  each  element  of  the  proposed  action  that  would 
cause  changes  to  the  existing  situation  was  identified  (these  elements 
are  called  change  agents).  Examples  of  change  agents  are  adjustments  to 
existing  livestock  numbers  and  seasons  of  use.  Next,  specific  resource 
parameters  were  identified  that  could  be  affected  by  a  given  change 
agent.  Available  literature  was  then  evaluated  to  determine  a  specific 
impact. 

Once  all  the  impacts  were  defined  for  the  individual  change  agents, 
a  further  analysis  was  made  to  determine  if  there  were  any  cumulative  or 
additive  effects  of  the  impacts,  or  if  the  impacts  may  offset  each 
other.  A  specific  example  of  the  analysis  of  impacts  for  the  initial 
action  (table  3)  follows  for  the  Big  Creek  Allotment. 
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Change  agents  in  the  proposed  initial  action  management  include  a 
range  readiness  turn-on,  a  reduction  in  grazing  intensity,  riparian 
fencing  to  exclude  livestock  grazing,  and  disposal  of  public  land. 
Range  Readiness  Turn-On 

Under  the  present  fixed  turn-on,  grazing  is  bound  to  occur  too 
early  in  some  years,  just  at  the  point  of  range  readiness  in  some  years, 
and  after  range  readiness  occurs  in  other  years,  due  to  normal  climatic 
factors.  In  this  context,  range  readiness  is  defined  as  the  particular 
physiologic  state  at  which  the  forage  plant  is  least  susceptible  to  harm 
from  grazing  (Appendix  5). 

Under  the  modified  range  readiness  turn-on  proposed,  grazing  could 
only  occur  too  early  some  years,  or  just  at  the  point  of  range  readiness 
in  other  years,  again  due  to  normal  climatic  factors. 

The  literature  was  examined  to  find  notation  of  what  effects  graz- 
ing before  range  readiness  (too  early)  or  after  range  readiness  (too 
late)  may  have  on  vegetation.  Stoddart  et  al  (1975),  Cook  (1966),  Cook 
(1971),  and  Douglas  (1915,  as  abstracted  in  Hickey,  1966)  all  indicate 
negative  impacts  to  carbohydrate  reserves,  range  condition,  seedstalks, 
crown  size,  plant  mortality,  grazing  capacity,  and  vigor,  caused  by  too 
early  grazing  in  the  spring.  Delaying  grazing  until  range  readiness 
occurs  (or  after)  should  not  cause  negative  mpacts.  The  longer  grazing 
is  delayed  after  range  readiness  occurs,  the  more  advantageous  it  would 
be  for  the  plant  since  carbohydrate  (food)  storage  would  be  improved. 

The  next  step  used  in  the  analysis  process  would  be  to  consider  how 
this  information  relates  to  the  proposed  management  and  existing  condi- 
tions on  the  Big  Creek  Allotment.  Under  the  existing  fixed  turn-on  date 
(May  10),  with  its  combination  of  too  early  and  too  late  grazing,  there 
is  an  offsetting  of  negative  and  positive  impacts.  However,  under  the 
modified  range  readiness  turn-on  proposed  (Chapter  1),  grazing  would  not 
occur  after  range  readiness,  but  could  still  occur  before  range  readi- 
ness. There  would  be  no  positive  impact  to  offset  the  negative  effects 
caused  by  grazing  before  range  readiness.  Hence,  an  overall  negative 
impact  resulted  from  the  range  readiness  turn-on  date.   As  pointed  out 
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earlier,  this  would  cause  negative  impacts  to  range  condition,  plant 
mortality,  carbohydrate  reserves,  vigor,  and  grazing  capacity.  These 
negative  impacts  were  predicted  to  cause  declines  in  livestock  forage 
condition,  apparent  trend,  desirable  plant  vigor,  composition,  and 
density,  and  livestock  forage  production.  However,  since  desirable 
plant  vigor  was  already  in  the  lowest  class  (poor),  further  reduction  is 
not  possible. 
Reduction  in  Intensity  of  Use 

A  20-percent  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  livestock  grazing,  to 
reduce  an  existing  overgrazing  situation  is  proposed.  Data'  in  Cook 
(1966),  Stoddart  et  al  (1975),  and  Smith  (1895),  indicate  conservative 
stocking  rates  must  be  followed  because  overuse  of  vegetation  leads  to 
reduced  root  mass  and  increases  in  plant  mortality.  This  generally 
indicates  a  reduction  in  plant  vigor.  It  was  assumed  that  a  reduction 
in  grazing  intensity  from  65  to  54  percent)  would  cause  an  improvement 
in  the  above  factors.  Positive  impacts  resulting  from  lowered  intensity 
of  use  would  be  predicted  to  cause  an  improvement  in  livestock  forage 
condition,  a  decline  in  utilization,  a  slight  improvement  in  composition 
and  density,  and  an  increase  in  livestock  forage  production. 
Riparian  Fencing  to  Exclude  Livestock  Grazing 

Proposed  riparian  fencing  (59  acres)  would  not  significantly  affect 
vegetation  condition  in  the  remainder  of  the  allotment,  other  than  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  forage  available  for  livestock.   Improvement  in 
vegetation  cover  would  occur  within  the  fenced  area. 
Disposal  of  Public  Land 

Disposal  of  public  land  would  have  no  effect  on  vegetation 
resources  in  the  allotment,  other  than  to  reduce  the  amount  of  forage 
available  to  livestock  and  the  number  of  total  acres  in  the  categories 
of  livestock  forage  condition  and  apparent  trend  shown  in  table  3. 

The  next  step  in  the  analysis  process  is  to  determine  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  the  various  impacts.  The  improvement  in  livestock 
forage  condition  due  to  the  reduction  in  grazing  intensity  would  be 
offset  by  the  decline  in  condition  caused  by  the  modified  range 
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readiness  turn-on.  Hence,  no  change  in  present  condition  was  predicted. 
Similarly,  the  decline  in  apparent  trend,  composition  densities,  and 
livestock  forage  production  due  to  the  range  readiness  turn-on  were 
offset  by  improvements  to  these  same  factors  resulting  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  intensity  of  use.  The  loss  of  forage  due  to  riparian  fencing 
and  land  disposal  had  a  cumulative  effect,  thus  lowering  the  proposed 
initial  stocking  level. 
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TABLE  3 


Initial  Action  Impacts  to  Vegetation 


Allotment  and     Proposed 
Area  Affected  Management  Action 


Change  From 
Present  Management 


Resource 
Category 


Present 

Resource 

Condition 


Probable" 
Impact 


Reason  for  Impact 


Big  Creek     Change  in  season 
Allotment-wide  of  use  to  accommo- 
date range  readi- 
ness turn-on  date 
for  livestock 


> 


Big  Creek 


Change  in  inten- 
sity of  grazing 


Present  turn-on  date 
fixed  at  5/10.  Poss- 
ible earlier  or  later 
turn-on  date  estimated 
to  be  5/10-5/15,  but 
no  later  than  6/1  in 
any  case. 


Livestock  forage 
condition 


Apparent  trend 


Desirable  plant 
vigor 

Utilization  of 
key  species 

Composition  and 
density 


Livestock  forage 
production 


The  20%  reduction  in 
grazing  use  would  allow 
for  greater  carbohydrate 
storage,  reproduction, 
and  root  growth  of 
desirable  plants. 


Livestock  forage 
condition 


Desirable  plant 
vigor 


No  change 
Decline 
No  change 
No  change 


CATTLE 

7,125  acres  good 

13,117  acres  fair 

101  acres  poor 

0  unsuitable 

SHEEP 

14,802  acres  good  No  change 

5,544  acres  fair  Decline 

0  acres  poor  No  change 

0  unsuitable  No  change 


0  acres  up 
12,392  acres  static 
7,954  acres  down 
0  unsuitable 

Poor 


65% 


44%  density 
25%  grass 
10%  forbs 
65%  shrubs 

2,809  cattle  AUMs 
430  sheep  AUMs 

CATTLE 
7,125  acres  good 


13 


fair 


117  acres 
104  acres  poor 
0  unsuitable 

SHEEP 

14,802  acres  good 

5,544  acres  fair 

0  acres  poor 

0  unsuitable 

Poor 


No  change 
Decline 
No  change 
No  change 

No  change 


No  change 


No  change 
Decl ine 
Increase 
Increase 

Decline 


No  change 
Improve 
No  change 
No  change 


No  change 
Improve 
No  change 
No  change 

No  change 


Initiating  livestock  grazing  by  6/1  each  year 
may  allow  grazing  to  occur  too  early  some 
years.  This  would  cause  depletion  of  carbo- 
hydrate reserves  in  desirable  forage  species 
(Appendix  16  narrative). 


Heavy  grazing  reduces  carbohydrate  storage  in 
desirable  plants  and  this  can  to  undesirable 
changes  in  range  condition  (Appendix  16  narra- 
tive). 


Units  for  Probable  Impact  are  the  same  as  corresponding  figures  under  Present  Resource  Condition. 


(continued) 


TABLE  3  (continued) 


Allotment  and     Proposed 
Area  Affected  Management  Action 


Change  From 
Present  Management 


Resource 
Category 


Big  Creek 
(continued) 


Livestock  forage 
production 


Present 

Resource 

Condition 


Probable 
Impact 


Reason  for  Impact 


2,809  AUMs  cattle 
430  AUMs  sheep 


Loss  of  51  cattle 
AUMs  and  8  sheep 
AUMs 


Disposal  of  321 
acres  of  public 
land 


321  acres  less  range- 
land  available  for  mul- 
tiple use  (livestock 
grazing) 


Livestock  forage 
condition 


Apparent  trend 


Desirable  plant 
vigor 

Utilization  of 
key  species 

Composition  and 
density 


Livestock  forage 
production 


CATTLE 

7,125  acres  good  7,017  good 

13,117  acres  fair  13,008  fair 
104  acres  poor       0  poor 

0  unsuitable  No  change 

SHEEP 

14,802  acres  good  14,641  good 

5,554  acres  fair  5,384  fair 

0  acres  poor  No  change 

0  unsuitable  No  change 

0  acres  up  No  change 

12,392  acres  static  12,231  static 
7,954  acres  down 
0  unsuitable 


Poor 


7,794  down 
No  change 

No  change 


65% 


44%  density 
25%  grass 
10%  forbs 
65%  shrubs 


No  change 


No  change 
No  change 
No  change 
No  change 


The  disposal  of  321  acres  would  cause  a  loss 
of  56  AUMs  for  cattle,  and  8  AUMs  for  sheep 
to  the  allotment  due  to  the  land  no  longer 
being  available  for  Federal  grazing.  No 
other  resource  categories  would  be  affected. 


2,809  AUMs  cattle   Loss  of  56  AUMs 
430  AUMs  sheep    cattle,  8  AUMs 
sheep 


Big  Creek     Initial  adjustment 
Allotment-wide  in  livestock  use 
(overall 
summary) 


Less  intensive  use, 
variable  turn-on  date, 
riparian  fencing,  and 
land  disposal. 


Livestock  forage 
condition 


CATTLE 
See  Above     7,017  acres  good    See  Above 
13,008  acres  fair 
0  acres  poor 

SHEEP 
14,641  acres  good 
5,384  acres  fair 
No  change 
No  change 

Units  for  Probable  Impact  are  the  same  as  corresponding  figures  under  Present  Resource  Condition. 

NOTE:  Except  where  noted,  acres  within  condition  and  trend  categories  did  not  shift  to  the  next  category.  The  probable  impact  indicates  direction 
that  all  acres  in  each  categor  shift  within  a  resource  condition  as  indicated  by  impact. 


It  is  likely 
(continued) 


TABLE  4 
Long-Term  Impacts  to  Vegetation 


Allotment  and     Proposed 
Area  Affected  Management  Action 


Change  From 
Present  Management 


Resource 
Category 


Resource  Condi- 
tion after 
Initial  Action 


Probable 
Impact 


Reason  for  Impact 


Big  Creek     Deferred  treatment 
Allotment-wide  during  growing 
season 


a*. 
i 


CO 


Big  Creek 
15,186  acres 
treated 


Vegetation 
treatment 


Periodic  rest  would  be 
provided  to  key  forage 
species.  At  least  1 
year  rest  out  of  every 
3  years  would  be  provided 
to  pastures  during  critical 
spring  growing  period 
(until  6/30).   At  least 
1  year  rest  out  of 
every  5  would  be  pro- 
vided until  seed  ripe 
(until  7/31).  Utiliza- 
tion would  be  limited 
to  50%  on  grass,  60%  on 
browse. 


Livestock  forage 
condition 


Vegetation  manipulation 
on  15,186  acres  by  fire 
or  chemical  means  fol- 
lowed by  seeding  of 
desirable  species. 


Apparent  trend 


Desirable  plant 
vigor 


Utilization  of 
key  species 


Composition  and 
density 


Livestock  forage 
production 


Livestock  forage 
condition 


7,017  acres  good 

13,008  acres  fair 

0  acres  poor 

0  unsuitable 


SHEEP 

14,641  acres  good 

5,384  acres  fair 

0  acres  poor 

0  unsuitable 

0  acres  up 
12,231  acres  static 
7,794  acres  down 
0  unsuitable 

Poor 


54% 


44%  density 
25%  grass 
10%  forbs 
65%  shrubs 

2,702  AUMs  cattle 
414  AUMs  sheep 


CATTLE 

7,017  acres  good 

13,008  acres  fair 

0  acres  poor 

0  unsuitable 

SHEEP 

14,641  acres  good 

5,384  acres  fair 

0  acres  poor 

0  unsuitable 


No  change  Grazing  systems  may  cause  individual  species 
overall.  Con-  in  a  plant  community  to  increase  or  decrease 
dition  on  fair  in  composition  while  maintaining  the  overall 
acres  would  density  of  the  plant  community.  The  rate  of 
improve  but  range  recovery  from  poor  to  excellent  condi- 
remain  fair.   tion  may  take  as  long  as  20  to  40  years  with 

complete  rest  from  livestock  grazing  (Appendix 
Acres  in  down  16  narrative). 
trend  may  improve 
to  static  trend; 
acres  in  static 
trend  may  improve 
to  upward  trend. 


Vigor  on  spring 
use  pastures  would 
decline;  vigor  on 
other  pastures  would 
improve.   No  change 
overal 1  due  to  rota- 
tion of  use. 

Would  decrease  to 
50%  on  grass  key 
species ,  60%  on 
browse  key  species. 

No  change 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

May  increase   NOTE:  Due  to  the  utilization  above,  there 
slightly.     would  be  200  AUMs  cattle,  and  31  AUMs  sheep 

less  use  than  in  initial  action  or  overuse 

would  occur. 


Condition  on 
acres  treated 
would  go  down 
for  3  years 
following 
treatment, 
then  improve 
to  either  fair 
or  good.  Un- 
treated acres 
not  affected. 


At  least  2  full  years  of  rest  from  grazing  may 
be  required  to  establish  seedings;  longer  rest 
would  be  required  if  dry  conditions  prevail. 
Undesirable  shrubs  (rabbitbrush)  may  increase 
as  much  asas  9  times  over  present  levels 
following  vegetation  treatment  (Appendix  16 
narrative). 


(continued) 


TABLE  4  (continued) 


Allotment  and     Proposed          Change  From  Resource 

Area  Affected  Management  Action    Present  Management Category 


Resource  Condi- 
tion after 
Initial  Action 


Probable 
Impact 


Reason  for  Impact 


Big  Creek  (continued) 


Apparent  trend 


0  acres  up    Trend  would  go  down 
12,231  acres  static  on  acres  treated  for 
7,794  acres  down   3  years  following 
0  unsuitable   treatment,  then  im- 
prove to  upward  trend. 
Untreated  acres  not 
affected. 


I 


Desirable  plant 
vigor 


Utilization  of 
key  species 


Composition  and 
density 


Poor 


54% 


44%  density 
25%  grass 
10%  forbs 
65%  shrubs 


Livestock  forage 
production 


2,702  AUMs  cattle 
414  AUMs  sheep 


Vigor  would  go  down 
on  acres  treated  for 
1  or  2  years  fol low- 
ing treatment,  then 
improve  to  at  least 
fair.  Untreated 
acres  not  affected. 

Util ization  would 
increase  for  3  years 
following  treatment, 
then  decrease.  See 
livestock  production 
below. 

Composition  on  1,014 
acres  to  be  treated  for 
deer  winter  range  would 
be  less  than  50%  grass, 
10%  forbs,  and  more  than 
40%  shrubs.   Composition 
on  14,172  acres  to 
be  treated  for  deer 
summer  range  would  be 
less  than  65%  grass, 
10%  forbs,  and  more 
than  25%  shrub.  Un- 
treated acres  not 
affected. 

Livestock  forage 
production  would 
decrease  on  acres 
treated  for  3  years 
following  treatment, 
would  then  recover  to 
pretreatment  levels 
and  reach  potential  of 
1,689  additional  AUMs 
on  treated  acres  5 
years  after  treatment. 


NOTE:  Some  undesirable  species, 
notably  rabbitbrush,  may  signifi- 
cantly increase  in  composition  on 
areas  treated. 


NOTE:   Loss  of  forage  associated 
with  treatment  would  necessitate 
livestock  leaving  range  earlier 
than  usual  first  3  years  following 
treatment  for  any  pasture. 


(continued) 


TABLE  4  (continued) 


Allotment  and     Proposed 
Area  Affected  Management  Action 


Change  From 
Present  Management 


Resource 
Category 


Resource  Condi- 
tion after 
Initial  Action 


Probable 

Impact 


Reason  for  Impact 


Big  Creek     Long  term  manage- 
All  otment-wide  ment  actions 
(overall 
summary) 


Grazing  system,  land 
treatment 


Livestock  forage 
condition 


See  Above 


Apparent  trend 


See  Above 


a-* 
) 

ro 
O 


Desirable  plant 
vigor 


See  Above 


Util ization  of 
key  species 


Composition  and 
density 


See  Above 


See  Above 


15,186  acres  See  Above 

would  decline 
for  3  years 
following  treat- 
ment. Acres  would 
then  improve  to 
either  fair  or  good 
condition.   Balance 
of  al lotment  would 
be  unchanged. 
Trend  on  treated 
acres  would  go  down 
for  3  years  follow- 
ing treatment. 
Trend  would  then  be 
upward  on  these 
acres.   Balance  of 
allotment  would  show 
acres  in  down  trend 
improve  to  at  least 
static,  static  acres 
improve  to  upward 
trend. 

Vigor  would  go 
down  on  treated 
acres  for  1  or  2 
years  following 
treatment,  then 
improve  to  at 
least  fair.  Bal- 
ance of  allotment 
would  be  unchanged. 

Util ization  would 
decl ine  to  50%  on 
grass,  60%  on  browse 
species. 

Composition  on  1,014 
acres  treated  would 
be  less  than  50%  grass, 
10%  forbs,  and  more 
than  40%  shrub.   Com- 
position on  14,172  acres 
treated  would  be  less 
than  65%  grass,  10% 
forbs,  and  more  than 
25%  shrub.   The  bal- 
ance of  allotment 


(continued) 


BBtt 


TABLE  4  (concluded) 


Al lotment  and 
Area  Affected 


Proposed 
Management  Action 


Change  From 
Present  Management 


Resource 
Category 


Resource  Condi- 
tion after 
Initial  Action 


Probable 
Impact 


Reason  for  Impact 


1 

to 


Big  Creek  (concluded)  would  show  a  gradual 

increase  in  grass 
composition,  and  a 
gradual  decl ine  in 
forb  and. shrub  com- 
position. Some  un- 
desirable shrubs 
(rabbi tbrush)  may 
signi  f icantly 
increase  in  compo- 
sition on  treated 
acreage. 

See  Above  Forage  production 

would  decrease  for 
3  years  fol lowing 
treatment  on  acres. 
Production  would  then 
be  restored  and 
increased  within  an 
additional  5  years 
after  treatment. 
Balance  of  allotment 
would  show  a  gradual 
increase  in  production. 

NOTE:  Except  where  noted,  acres  within  condition  and  trend  categories  did  not  shift  to  the  next  category.  The  probable  impact  indicates  direction, 
that  all  acres  in  each  category  shift  within  a  resource  condition  as  indicated  by  impact. 


Livestock  forage 
production 


NOTE:   Due  to  the  utilization  re- 
striction, it  appears  there  would 
be  200  AUMs  cattle,  and  31  AUMs 
sheep  less  use  than  in  initial 
action. 


It  is  likely 


APPENDIX  17 


Summary  of  Impacts  to  Wildlife,  Initial  Action 


Allotment 


Bear  Lake 


Big  Creek 


> 
M 

I 


Resource  Proposed  Manage- 

Category  and  ment  Action 

Area  Affected      Existing  Condition   and  Change    Probable  Impacts 


Probable  Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
1,050  acres 


One  sage  grouse 
complex 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
1,014  acres 


Riparian  areas 
6  miles 


Good;  excellent     Season  of  use  Continued  good     Good  condition 
cover  and  species   later  turn-on  critical  deer 

diversity;  browse  winter  range 

plentiful.         Stocking  rate  Continued  good 
reduced 

Poor;  overutiliza-  Season  of  use  Continued  overuse   Poor 


tion,  cover  and 
preferred  species 
absent. 


shortened 


Stocking  rate 
reduced 


of  important  meadow 
areas  during  summer. 

Continued  heavy  con- 
centration and  over- 
use in  important 
meadow  areas. 


Poor;  overutil ized,  Forage  alio-   Major  lack  of 
cover  absent,  pre-  cation  method  quality  forage 
f erred  browse  resulting  from 

absent.  forage  allocation 

procedure. 

Season  of  use  Minor  improvement 
shortened     from  reduced  late 
fall  competition 
between  deer  and 
sheep. 

Stocking  rate  Minor  improvement 
reduced       from  reduced  stock- 
ing rate. 


Poor 


Poor;  overutiliza- 
tion,  cover  and 
preferred  species 
absent. 


Season  of  use 
shortened 


Stocking  rate 
reduced 

Range  develop- 
ment-fencing 
4. 25  miles 
fenced. 


Continued  overuse   Poor 

and  decline  of 

vigor. 

Continued  overuse. 


Major  improvement   Good 
of  wildl ife  habitat. 


Unfenced  habitat 
would  continue  to 
degrade. 


Poor 


No  degradation  of  wildlife  forage  (Vegetation,  Chap- 
ter 3) 


Moderate  adjustments  of  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce 
heavy  livestock  overuse  of  meadow  and  riparian  areas 
(see  Fisheries).   These  meadows  are  vital  for  sage 
grouse  brood  rearing.   Young  chicks  depend  totally 
upon  new  succulent  forbs  and  associated  insect  popu- 
lations for  their  food  (Braun,  Savage,  BLM  Manual 
6601-3).   Savage  (1969)  reported  that  young  sage 
grouse  diets  consisted  entirely  of  species  restricted 
to  meadow  sites. 

Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  de-er  receiv- 
ed low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix  6,  Wild- 
life Chapter  3). 


No  significant  improvement  of  forage  composition1  is 
predicted  by  Vegetation,  Chapter  3.  Jenson  et  al., 
(1972)  reported  that  livestock  compete  with  deer  for 
fall  winter  forage.   Initial  action  season  of  use 
adjustments  would  reduce  this  competition  signifi- 
cantly. 


Grazing  riparian  areas  during  summer  is  detrimental 
to  riparian  vegetation.  Livestock  would  continue  to 
concentrate  and  overuse  riparian  areas  despite  reduc- 
tions in  stocking  rates.  Riparian  areas  left  unpro- 
tected from  cattle  grazing  degrade  to  poor  condition 
(Fisheries,  Chapter  3). 

Riparian  areas  fenced  from  livestock  use  will  improve 
to  site  potential  (Fisheries,  Chapter  3). 


(continued) 


APPENDIX  17  (continued) 


Al lotment 


Resource  Proposed  Manage- 

Category  and  ment  Action 

Area  Affected Existing  Condition   and  Change    Probable  Impacts 


Probable  Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


Deseret       Four  sage  grouse    Poor;  low  forb  and  Season  of  use  Minor  increase  of   Poor,  stable 
complexes  (two     sagebrush  shortened     forage  available 

poor,  two  fair)    densities.  for  sage  grouse  at 

brood  hatching  time. 

Stocking  rate/  Intensified  compe- 

class  of  live-  tition  during  summer 

stock;  sheep  between  cattle  and 

decreased,  sage  grouse  chicks 

cattle  for  forage, 
increased. 


Young  sage  grouse  chicks  depend  heavily  on  young 
forbs  and  insects  for  feed  during  first  8  weeks  of 
life  (Braun  et  al.,  BLH  Manual  6601-3,  Savage,  1969). 
Eliminating  sheep  grazing  during  late  spring  would 
increase  forb  supply  for  young  grouse  at  hatching. 
Increased  cattle  numbers  would  increase  concentra- 
tions in  meadows  increasing  competition  with  young 
grouse  at  hatching.   Increased  cattle  numbers  would 
increase  concentrations  in  meadows  increasing  compe- 
tition with  young  grouse. 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
250  acres 


Poor;  excessive 
overutilization, 
preferred  browse 
nearly  absent. 


Forage  alio-   Major  lack  of  qual- 
cation  method  ity  forage  result- 
ing from  al loca- 
tion procedure. 


Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  aeer  received 
low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix  6;  Wildlife 
Chapter  3). 


I 

to 


Season  of  use 
shortened 


Major  reduction  i 
deer/1 ivestock 
competition  for 
avai lable  winter 
forage. 


Poor;  no  improve- 
ment of  preferred 
browse  composition 
and  possible  over- 
utilization  of  pre- 
ferred browse. 


No  significant  improvement  of  forage  composition  is 
predicted  by  Vegetation,  Chapter  3.   Jensen  et  al., 
(1972)  reported  that  livestock  compete  with  deer  for 
fall  and  winter  forage.   Initial  action  season  of  use 
adjustments  would  reduce  this  competition  signifi- 
cantly. 


Stocking  rates 
of  cattle 
increased, 
sheep  decreased 


No  significant 
change 


Dry  Basin     One  sage  grouse    Fair;  low  forb     Season  of  use-  Minor  increase  of   Fair 
complex  densities.         later  turnout  available  forage  at 

chick  hatching. 

Stocking  rate-  Cattle  would  con- 
no  change     centrate  in  meadow 
areas  important  to 
hens  and  chicks. 


Moderate  adjustments  of  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce 
heavy  livestock  overuse  of  meadow  and  riparian  areas 
(see  Fisheries).  These  meadows  are  vital  for  sage 
grouse  brood  rearing.  Young  chicks  depend  totally 
upon  new  succulent  forbs  and  associated  insect  popu- 
lations for  their  food  (Braun,  Savage,  BLM  Manual 
(6601-3).   Savage  (1969)  reported  that  young  sage 
grouse  diets  consisted  entirely  of  species  restricted 
to  meadow  sites. 


Duck  Creek 


Four  sage  grouse 
complexes 


Fair;  low  forb      Season  of  use  Continued  heavy     Fair 
densities  lengthened     use  of  meadow  areas 

which  provide  impor- 
tant forage  to  chicks 
and  hens. 


Moderate  adjustments  of  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce 
heavy  livestock  overuse  of  meadow  riparian  areas 
(see  Fisheries).   These  meadows  are  vital  for  sage 
grouse  brood  rearing.  Young  chicks  depend  totally 
upon  new  succulent  forbs  and  associated  insect 
lations  for  their  food  (Braun,  Savage,  BLM  Manual 
6601-3).   Savage  (1969)  reported  that  young  sage 
grouse  diets  consisted  entirely  of  species  restricted 
to  meadow  sites. 

(continued) 


APPENDIX  17  (continued) 


Allotment 


Duck  Creek 
(concluded) 


Resource  Proposed  Manage- 

Category  and  ment  Action 

Area  Affected Existing  Condition   and  Change    Probable  Impacts 


Probable  Condition 


Stocking  rate  Same  as  above, 
reduced 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


Eastman 


Riparian 
3.25  miles 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
550  acres 


Poor;  cover  and 
preferred  species 
absent. 


Poor,  excessive 
utilization;  pre- 
ferred species 
nearly  absent. 


Season  of  use  Livestock  would 
lengthened;    continue  to  con- 
stocking  rate-  centrate  and  over- 
minor  decrease  graze  riparian  areas 
cattle. 


Poor,  continued    Grazing  riparian  areas  during  summer  is  detrimental 
decline  to  riparian  vegetation.   Livestock  would  continue  to 

concentrate  and  over  use  riparian  areas  despite  reduc- 
tions in  stocking  rates.  Riparian  areas  left  unpro- 
tected from  cattle  grazing  degrade  to  poor  concition 
(Fisheries,  Chapter  3). 


Forage  alio-   Major  lack  of  qual-  Poor,  no  increase  Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and  sheep 
cation  method  ity  forage  result-   in  composition  and  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer  received  low 
ing  from  allocation  possible  overutili-  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix  6,  Wildlife  Chap- 
process,          zation  of  preferred  ter  3). 
browse. 


I 
u> 


East  Woodruff 


Two  sage  grouse 
complexes 


Season  of  yse  Overutil ization  of 
later  turn-on  forage  may  decrease 
as  stocking  rates 
are  adjusted  to 
range  survey  levels. 

Stocking  rate 
of  cattle 
decreased 
sheep  increased 

Class  of  live-  Moderate  increased 
stock  -  sheep  use  of  deer  fall/ 
introduced.    winter  browse  by 
sheep. 

Poor;  overutiliza-  Season  of  use  Continued  competi-  Poor 
tion,  low  forb  and  -  no  change    tion  between  live- 
sagebrush  densities.  stock  and  young  sage 

grouse  in  meadow 

areas. 


Stocking  rate-  No  significant  in- 
small  increase  crease  in  competi- 
tion levels. 


Deer  and  sheep  use  the  same  browse  and  the  competi- 
tion intensifies  as  succulent  plants  are  out  in  late 

summer  (Jenson  et  al.).  Sheep  grazing  during  the  late 
summer  and  fall  would  remove  forage  that  would  be  used 
by  deer  during  the  winter. 


Moderate  adjustments  of  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce 
heavy  livestock  overuse  of  meadow  and  riparian  areas 
(see  Fisheries).  These  meadows  are  vital  for  sage 
grouse  brood  rearing.  Young  chicks  depend  totally 
upon  new  succulent  forbs  and  associated  insect  popu- 
lations for  their  food  (Braun,  Savage,  BLM  Manual 
6601-3).   Savage  (1969)  reported  that  young  sa^e 
grouse  diets  consisted  entirely  of  species  restricted 
to  meadow  sites. 


Kearl 


(continued) 


APPENDIX  17  (continued) 


Allotment 


Resource 
Category  and 
Area  Affected 


Proposed  Manage- 
ment Action 
Existing  Condition   and  Change 


Probable  Impacts    Probable  Condition 


Laketown 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
894  acres 


Good;  excellent 
cover  and  forage 
condition,  plenti- 
ful browse. 


Riparian  areas 
4.0  miles 


Poor;  cover  and 
preferred  species 
absent. 


I 


Forage  allo- 
cation method 


Heachum  Canyon  Critical  deer 
winter  range 
243  acres 


Poor;  past  history 
of  excessive  over- 
use, no  cover. 
Preferred  species 
nearly  absent. 
Condition  is 
improving. 


Lack  of  guality 
forage  resulting 
from  allocstion 
process. 


Good 


Season  of  use  Continued  fall 
shortened  in   grazing  by  cattle 
spring        would  remove  deer 
winter  forage. 


Stocking  rate 
-  no  change 

Season  of  use 
shortened  in 
spring 


Stocking  rate 
-  no  change 


No  effect 


Livestock  grazing 
in  riparian  areas 
during  spring  and 
summer  degrades 
riparian  habitat. 
Adjustments  not 
considered  to  be 
significant.  Live- 
stock will  continue 
to  concentrate  and 
overuse  riparian 
areas. 


Poor 


Range  develop-  Fenced  areas  would 

ments-fencing  improve  from  poor 

2.25  stream  to  good  condition, 
miles 


3.75  stream 
miles 


Forage  allo- 
cation method 


Unprotected 
areas  would  remain 
in  or  degrade  to 
poor  condition. 

Major  lack  of 
gual i ty  forage 
resulting  from 
allocation  method. 


Good 


Poor 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


Stocking  rate-  Increases  would 
major  sheep    probably  negate 
increases      improvements  from 
season  of  use. 


Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.  Further,  deer  received 
low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix  6;  Wildlife, 
Chapter  3). 


Grazing  riparian  areas  during  summer  is  detrimental 
to  riparian  vegetation.   Livestock  would  continue  to 
concentrate  and  overuse  riparian  areas  despite  reduc- 
tions in  stocking  rates.   Riparian  areas  left  unpro- 
tected from  cattle  grazing  degrade  to  poor  condition 
(Fisheries,  Chapter  3). 


Duff  (1977)  and  Fisheries  Chapter  3  state  that  ripar- 
ian areas  fenced  from  livestock  use  would  improve  to 
site  potential.  Further,  riparian  areas  left  unpro- 
tected from  livestock  use  would  decline  to  poor 
condition. 


past  improvements. 


Poor.  Proposed     Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
action  would  negate  sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer  received 

low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix  6;  Wildlife 

Chapter  3). 

Deer  and  sheep  use  the  same  browse  and  the  competi- 
tion intensifies  as  succulent  plants  dry  out  in  late 
summer  (Jenson  et  al.).   Sheep  grazing  during  the  late 
summer  and  fall  would  remove  forage  that  would  be  used 
by  deer  during  the  winter. 

(continued) 
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APPENDIX  17  (continued) 


Allotment 


Resource  Proposed  Hanage- 

Category  and  ment  Action 

Area  Affected Existing  Condition   and  Change    Probable  Impacts 


Probable  Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


Meachum  Canyon  Riparian  areas 
(concluded)    2  miles 


Fair;  some  cover 
and  preferred 
species  present. 


Season  of  use- 
early  summer, 
early  winter. 


Livestock  grazing 
in  riparian  areas 
during  spring  and 
summer  would  de- 
grade habitat 
quality. 


Fair,  would  prob-   Duff  (1977)  and  Hormay  (1976)  found  that  riparian 
ably  degrade  to     areas  unprotected  from  livestock  grazing  would 
poor.  decline  to  poor  condition. 


Stocking  rate-  Only  moderate  in- 
major  sheep    crease  in  use  would 
increases     be  expected  as  sheep 
would  not  concen- 
trate in  riparian 
areas  as  intensely 
as  cattle. 


Middle  Ridge 


Riparian  areas 
1. 75  miles 


Fair;  0. 75  mi le 
Poor;  1.0  mi le 


> 


Season  of  use- 
early  summer 
through  early 
winter. 


Stocking  rate- 
major  sheep 
increases 


Livestock  grazing 
in  riparian  areas 
during  spring  and 
summer  would  de- 
grade habitat 
qual i  ty. 

Only  moderate  in- 
crease in  use  would 
be  expected  as  sheep 
would  not  concen- 
trate in  riparian 
areas  as  intensely 
as  cattle. 


Fair,  would  prob-   Duff  (1977)  and  Hormay  (1976)  found  riparian  areas 
ably  degrade  to     unprotected  from  cattle  grazing  would  decline  to  poor 
poor.  condition. 


New  Canyon 


One  sage  grouse 
complex 


Poor; 
tion, 
grass 


overutiliza- 
low  forb  and 
densities. 


Season  of  use- 
continuous 
grazing  of 
sheep 


Sheep  would  be 
allowed  to  graze 
through  summer  com- 
peting with  young 
chicks  for  forage. 
Cattle  would  con- 
tinue to  concentrate 
in  important  meadow 
areas  during  summer 
months  competing 
with  grouse  chicks. 


Poor,  lower  qual-   Moderate  adjustments  of  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce 
ity  of  habitat.    heavy  livestock  overuse  of  meadow  and  riparian  areas 
(see  Fisheries).  These  meadows  are  vital  for  sage 
grouse  brood  rearing.  Young  chicks  depend  totally 
upon  new  succulent  forbs  and  associated  insect  popu- 
lations for  their  food  (Braun,  Savage,  BLM  Manual 
(6601-3).   Savage  (1969)  reported  that  young  sage 
grouse  diets  consisted  entirely  of  species  restricted 
to  meadow  sites. 


Stocking  rate-  Reduction  very  minor 
minor  cattle   and  would  not  reduce 
reduction     concentration  levels 
in  meadow  areas. 
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APPENDIX  17  (continued) 


Al lotment 


Resource  Proposed  Manage- 

Category  and  ment  Action 

Area  Affected Existing  Condition   and  Change    Probable  Impacts 


Probable  Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


New  Canyon    Riparian  areas 
(concluded)    7  mi les 


5  mi les 


Fair;  some  cover 
and  preferred 
species  absent. 


Poor,  cover  and 
preferred  species 
absent. 


Season  of  use 
lengthened 


Stocking  rate- 
minor 
increase 


Fair,  would  de- 
grade to  poor. 


Livestock  grazing 
in  riparian  areas 
during  spring  and 
summer  would  degrade 
habitat  quality. 


Increases  would  add  Poor,  would  de- 
minor  amounts  of    grade  further, 
pressure  to  exist- 
ing levels. 
Cattle  would 
continue  to 
concentrate  in 
riparian  areas 
and  overuse 
would  continue. 


Range  develop-  Protected  areas 
ment-fencing   would  improve  to 
5.75  miles    good. 


— I 
a 
CFi 


Rabbit  Creek   Riparian  areas 
0.25  mile 


Poor;  overgrazed,   Season  of  use 
cover  and  preferred  shortened  in 
species  absent.     spring 


Stocking  rate 
-  no  change 


Good,  up  from 
poor. 


Poor 


Sage  Creek 


Three  sage  grouse 
complexes 


Fair;  low  forb  and 
grass  densities. 


Season  of  use 
-  continuous 
grazing  of 
sheep 


Livestock  grazing 
in  riparian  areas 
during  spring  and 
summer  would  de- 
grade habitat 
qual ity. 


Overuse  would  con- 
tinue as  cattle  would 
continue  to  concen- 
trate at  maximum 
levels  in  riparian 
areas. 

Sheep  would  be      Fair,  would 
allowed  to  graze    decline, 
through  the  summer 
competing  with  young 
grouse  for  succulent 
forbs.   Cattle  would 
continue  to  concen- 
trate in  important 
meadow  areas  during 
the  summer  competing 
with  grouse  chicks. 


Stocking  rate  Overuse  would  con- 
-  no  change    tinue  as  livestock 

concentrations  would 
remain  the  same. 


Grazing  riparian  areas  during  summer  is  detrimental 
to  riparian  vegetation.   Livestock  would  continue  to 
concentrate  and  overuse  riparian  areas  despite  reduc- 
tions in  stocking  rates.   Riparian  areas  left  unpro- 
tected from  cattle  grazing  degrade  to  poor  condition 
(Fisheries,  Chapter  3). 


Duff  (1977)  and  Fisheries  Chapter  3  state  that  ripar- 
ian areas  protected  from  cattle  grazing  would  improve 
to  good  condition. 

Grazing  riparian  areas  during  summer  is  detrimental 
to  riparian  vegetation.   Livestock  would  continue  to 
concentrate  and  over  use  riparian  areas  despite  reduc- 
tions in  stocking  rates.   Riparian  areas  left  unpro- 
tected from  cattle  grazing  degrade  to  poor  condition 
(Fisheries,  Chapter  3). 


Moderate  adjustments  of  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce 
heavy  livestock  overuse  of  meadow  and  riparian  areas 
(see  Fisheries).   These  meadows  are  vital  for  sage 
grouse  brood  rearing.   voung  chicks  depend  totally 
upon  new  succulent  forbs  and  associated  insect  popu- 
lations for  their  food  (Braun,  Savage,  BLM  Manual 
6601-3).   Savage  (1969)  reported  that  young  sage 
grouse  diets  consisted  entirely  of  species  restricted 
to  meadow  sites. 
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APPENDIX  17  (continued) 


Allotment 


Resource  Proposed  Manage- 

Category  and  ment  Action 

Area  Affected Existing  Condition   and  Change    Probable  Impacts 


Probable  Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


Sage  Creek 
(concluded) 


Session 


Riparian  areas 
3.25  miles 


Poor;  overgrazed, 
preferred  species 
and  cover  absent. 


Season  of  use 
-  continuous 
grazing  of 
sheep 


Moderate  increase 
of  use  from  sheep 
as  sheep  do  not 
concentrate  as 
heavily  in  riparian 
areas  as  cattle. 


Poor,  would        Grazing  riparian  areas  during  summer  is  detrimental 
decline.  to  riparian  vegetation.   Livestock  would  continue  to 

concentrate  and  over  use  riparian  areas  despite  reduc- 
tions in  stocking  rates.   Riparian  areas  left  unpro- 
tected from  cattle  grazing  degrade  to  poor  condition 
(Fisheries,  Chapter  3). 


Stocking  rate  Cattle  will  continue 
-  no  change    to  concentrate  heav- 
ily in  riparian 
areas.   Overgrazing 
would  continue. 


i 


South  Woodruff  Three  sage  grouse 
complexes 


Fair;  low  cover 
and  forage 
densities. 


Season  of  use 
shortened  in 
spring  and 
fall. 


Moderate  reduction 
in  forage  removed 
before  clutches 
hatch. 


Stocking  rate-  Cattle  will  continue 
cattle  reduced  to  concentrate  in 

meadows  important  to 
young  sage  grouse. 
Reductions  would  not 
lower  the  concentra- 
tions. 


Fair,  stable       Moderate  adjustments  of  stocking  rates  do  not  reduce 
heavy  livestock  overuse  of  meadow  and  riparian  areas 
(see  Fisheries).  These  meadows  are  vital  for  sage 
grouse  brood  rearing.  Young  chicks  depend  totally 
upon  new  succulent  forbs  and  associated  insect  popu- 
lations for  their  food  (Braun,  Savage,  BLH  Manual 
(6601-3).   Savage  (1969)  reported  that  young  sage 
grouse  diets  consisted  entirely  of  species  restricted 
to  meadow  sites. 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
2,366  acres 


Very  poor;  exces- 
sively overused, 
preferred  species 
nearly  absent. 


Forage  alio-   Major  lack  of  qual-  Poor 
cation  method  ity  deer  forage  as 
result  of  forage 
allocation  procedure. 


Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer  received 
low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix  6;  Wildlife, 
Chapter  3). 


Season  of  use  Major  reduction  in 
shortened     deer/sheep  compe- 
tition for  winter 
forage. 


Stocking  rate  Minor  reduction  in 
-  cattle      cattle/deer  compe- 
reduced       tition  for  winter 
forage. 


No  significant  improvement  of  forage  composition  is 
predicted  by  Vegetation,  Chapter  3.   Jenson,  et  al., 
(1972)  reported  that  livestock  compete  with  deer  for 
fall  and  winter  forage.   Initial  action  season  of  use 
adjustments  would  reduce  this  competition  signifi- 
cantly. 
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APPENDIX  17  (continued) 


A) lotment 


Resource 
Category  and 
Area  Affected 


Existing  Condition 


Proposed  Manage- 
ment Action 
and  Change    Probable  Impacts 


Probable  Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


South  Woodruff  Riparian 
(concluded) 


Poor;  overgrazed,   Season  of  use 
cover  and  preferred  shortened 
species  absent. 


Livestock  grazing 
in  riparian  areas 
during  spring  and 
summer. 


Stuart 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
930  acres 


Poor;  excessive 
overutil ization, 
preferred  species 
and  cover  absent. 


> 

5 
CC 


Twin  Peaks 


Riparian  areas 
1.5  miles 


Stocking  rate-  Overuse  would  con- 
cattle  reduced  tinue  as  livestock 

concentrations  would 
remain  the  same. 

Forage  alio-   Moderate  lack  of 
cation  method  quality  forage 
short  season   resulting  from 

allocation  procedure 

Season  of  use  Would  eliminate  any 

-  no  change  -  livestock/deer 
short  season   competition  for 

winter  forage. 

Stocking  rate  Would  allow  forage 

-  major  re-    vigor  to  increase 
duction       and  possibly  forage 

quantity. 


Poor,  overgrazed,   Season  of  use  Same  as  Rabbit  Creek. 


Poor,  and  would 
not  improve. 


cover  and  pre- 
ferred species 
absent. 


no  change 

Stocking  rate 
increased 


Woodruff 
Pastures 


1.5  miles 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
9,917  acres 


ments-fencing 


Very  poor;  over-    Forage  allo- 
utilization,  cover  cation  method 
and  preferred 
species  nearly 
absent. 


Sheep  do  not  con- 
centrate in  riparian 
areas  as  heavily  as 
cattle;  moderate 
increase  in  stocking 
rate  wil 1  not  in- 
crease current 
pressures  greatly. 


Range  improve-  All  areas  fenced    Good,  improving. 


for  protection  from 
livestock  use  would 
improve  from  poor 
to  good. 

Major  lack  of 
quality  forage 
resulting  from 
allocation  procedure 


Very  poor,  stable 


Grazing  riparian  areas  during  summer  is  detrimental 
to  riparian  vegetation.   Livestock  would  continue  to 
concentrate  and  overuse  riparian  areas  despite  reduc- 
tions in  stocking  rates.   Riparian  areas  left  unpro- 
tected from  cattle  grazing  degrade  to  poor  condition 
'Fisheries,  Chapter  3). 


Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer  receiv- 
ed only  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix  6, 
Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 

Proposed  action  would  eliminate  direct  sheep/deer 
competition  for  winter  forage. 


Fisheries  Chapter  3  and  Duff  (1977)  report  that  poor 
condition  riparian  areas  that  are  protected  from 
cattle  grazing  improve  to  good  condition. 


Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.  Further,  deer  receiv- 
ed only  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix  6, 
Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 
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APPENDIX  17  (concluded) 


Al lotment 


Woodruff 
Pastures 
(concluded) 


Resource  Proposed  Manage- 

Category  and  ment  Action 

Area  Affected Existing  Condition   and  Change    Probable  Impacts 


Probable  Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation  of  Impacts 


Riparian  areas 
0.75  mile 


Poor  to  fair; 
overgrazed.   Pre- 
ferred species  and 
cover  nearly 
absent. 


Season  of  use-  Would  continue 
allowable  use  present  levels  of 

competition  between 
deer  and  cattle  for 
winter  forage. 


Grazing 
intensity 

Season  of  use 
-  early  sum- 
mer through 
early  winter. 


Same  as  above. 


Livestock  grazing 
in  riparian  areas 
during  spring  and 
summer  would  de- 
grade habitat 
qual ity. 


Poor,  continued 
decline. 


Jensen  et  a).,  found  substantial  competition  between 
deer  and  livestock  for  browse  during  summer,  fall, 
and  winter  seasons. 


Duff  (1977)  and  Hormay  (1976)  found  that  riparian 
areas  unprotected  from  cattle  grazing  would  decline 
to  poor  condition. 


1 


APPENDIX  18 


Summary  of  Impacts  to  Wildlife,  Long  Term 


Allotment 


Resource  Probable  Resource  Proposed  Han- 
Category  and  Condition  After  agement  Action 
Area  Affected  Initial  Actions and  Change 


DEFERRED-ROTATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


Bear  Lake 


Big  Creek 


> 

oo 


Critical  deer  Good;  no  change 
winter  range 
1,050  acres 

Treatments  on 
675  acres 


Fencing  2  mi les 


Grazing 


Land  treatment 
(burning  or 
spraying) 

Range  development 
fences 


One  sage 

grouse 

complex 


Poor;  overutiliza-  Grazing 
tion,  cover  and 
forage  absent.   No 
significant  improve- 
ment. 


Land  treatment 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
1,014  acres 


Poor;  overutiliza-  Grazing 
tion.   Preferred 
species  absent.  No 
significant  improve- 
ment. 


Forage  allocation 
method 


Land  treatment 


Probable  Impacts 


Projected 
Long  Term 

Habitat 
Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation 


Minor  decrease  in  deer  forage.     Good 


Minor  improvement  in  forage 
qual ity. 


Minor  hindrance  of  deer  movements 
between  summer  and  winter  ranges. 

Minor  positive  impact  by  elim-     Poor 
inating  sage  grouse/livestock 
forage  and  spatial  competition 
2  out  of  6  years  during  important 
summer  months.   No  change  4  out  of 
6  years. 

Major  destruction  of  nesting,  brood 
rearing,  and  wintering  sites. 


Major  forage  shortage  resulting    Poor 
from  livestock  consumption  of 
allowable  use  on  preferred  browse 
during  2  consecutive  years  out  of 
6-year  cycle. 


Major  lack  of  quality  forage  from 
allocation  method. 


Moderate  short-term  shortages  of 
forage  and  cover.  Minor  improve- 
ment of  forage  quality. 


Range  developments  Fences  pose  moderate  hindrance  of 
deer  migration. 


Vegetation  analysis  predicts  a  decrease  in  forb 
and  shrub  composition  (Vegetation,  Chapter  3). 


Increased  composition  of  preferred  browse  and 
controlled  utilization  of  browse  (Vegetal  ion, 
Chapter  3). 

Design  restrictions  would  overcome  hazard. 


Decreased  species  composition  of  preferred  sage 
grouse  forage  with  management  (Savage  1969,  8LH 
Tech.  Suppl.  6601-6,  1974,  Vegetation  Chapter  3). 


Land  treatments  would  remove  sagebrush.  Sage 
grouse  would  abandon  habitat  treated  for  sage- 
brush removal  (Walstad,  1975;  Enyeart,  1956 J . 

Initiating  grazing  systems  allows  for  proper  use 
and  rest  on  preferred  browse  species  for  4  out 
of  6  years.   Livestock  grazing  would  occur  in 
the  fall  months  2  years  out  of  6,  resulting  in 
maximum  use  on  browse  which  may  result  in  nega- 
tive impact  to  wintering  mule  deer. 

Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer 
received  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix 
6;  Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 

Successful  land  treatments  would  increase  quan- 
tities of  preferred  browse.   Land  treatments 
remove  existing  forage  and  cover.   Localized 
forage  shortages  would  occur. 

Fences  pose  serious  barrier  to  migrating  deer, 
especially  those  in  poor  or  weakened  physical 
condition  (Calef,  1960). 
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Al lotment 


Resource  Probable  Resource  Proposed  Man- 
Category  and  Condition  After  agement  Action 
Area  Affected  Initial  Actions and  Change 


DEFERRED-ROTATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  (continued) 


Big  Creek 
(concluded) 


Dry  Basin 


Riparian 
areas  4.25 
miles  fenced 


Good;  up  from 
poor  condition. 


Grazing 


Unfenced  1.75  No  improvement; 
miles         continued  heavy  use. 


One  sage 

grouse 

complex 


Fair  condition;    Grazing 
continued  low  forb 
densities  not  sig- 
nificantly improved. 


Land  treatment 


1 

to 

Duck  Creek 

Four  sage 
grouse 

Fair;  low  forb 
density,  not 

Grazing 

complexes 

significantly 
improved. 

Land  treatment 

East  Woodruff 


Riparian  3 
miles 


Two  sage 

grouse 

complexes 


Poor;  preferred 
species  absent, 
low  cover. 


Continued  poor; 
overutilization. 
Low  forb  and  sage- 
brush densities. 


Grazing 


Grazing 


Land  treatments 


Probable  Impacts 


Projected 

Long  Term 

Habitat 

Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation 


Continued  overutilization  for 
unfenced  areas.  Fenced  areas 
improve  from  good  to  excellent. 


Excel- 
lent 


Poor 


Minor  positive  impact  from  elim-   Fair 
i nation  of  sage  grouse/livestock 
forage  and  spatial  competition  2 
out  of  6  years  during  important 
summer  months.   No  change  4  out 
of  6  years. 

Major  destruction  of  nesting, 
brood  rearing,  and  wintering  sites. 


Minor  positive  impact  from  elim-   Fair 
ination  of  sage  grouse/livestock 
forage  and  spatial  competition  2 
out  of  6  years  during  important 
summer  months.   No  change  4  out 
of  6  years. 

Continued  overutilization.        Poor 


Minor  positive  impact  from  elim-   Poor 
ination  of  sage  grouse/livestock 
competition  for  forage  and  space 
during  2  out  of  6  years.   Competi- 
tion levels  would  remain  the  same 
4  out  of  6  years. 

Major  destruction  of  nesting, 
brood  rearing,  and  wintering  sites. 


Fisheries  Chapter  3. 


Limiting  sheep  use  during  four  of  six  springs 
would  significantly  reduce  negative  impacts  on 
breeding  sage  grouse  (Jensen  et  al.  1972). 
Spring  use  2  of  6  years  may  result  in  negative 
interaction  between  grouse  and  livestock. 


.Land  treatments  would  remove  sagebrush.  Sage 
grouse  would  abandon  habitat  treated  for  sagfebrus 
removal  (Walstad,  1975;  Enyeart,  1956).  Treat- 
ments would  decrease  forage  available  to  sage 
grouse  (Vegetation  Chapter  3). 

Limiting  sheep  use  during  four  of  six  springs 
would  significantly  reduce  negative  inpacts  on 
breeding  sage  grouse  (Jensen  et  al.,  1972). 
Spring  use  2  out  of  6  years  may  result  in  nega- 
tive interaction  between  grouse  and  livestock. 


Use  of  unprotected  riparian  zones  by  livestock 
(particularly  cattle)  is  anticipated  to  be 
intense  regardless  of  rest  rotation.   No  improve- 
ment in  condition  is  expected  (Skoulin  1978;  Duff 
1977,  Fisheries  Chapter  3). 

Limiting  livestock  use  during  spring  and  summer 
2  of  6  grazing  years  would  significantly  improve 
sage  grouse  habitat  by  providing  additional  food 
and  cover. 


Vegetation  compositional  shift  would  decrease 
forage  and  cover  for  sage  grouse  (BLH  Manual 
Tech  Suppl.  6G01-3,  Vegetation  Chapter  3). 
Sage  grouse  abandon  habitats  treated  for  sage- 
brush removal  (Walstad,  1975;  Enyeart,  1956). 
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Allotment 


Resource  Probable  Resource  Proposed  Man- 
Category  and  Condition  After  agement  Action 
Area  Affected  Initial  Actions and  Change 


DEFERRED-ROTATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  (continued) 


Probable  Impacts 


Projected 

Long  Term 

Habitat 

Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation 


Kearl        This  allotment  contains  no  critical  deer  winter  range,  sage  grouse  areas  or  riparian  zones. 
Laketown      Critical  deer  Good:  excellent    Grazing  Continued  good  condition.        Good 


Critical  deer  Good;  excellent 
winter  range   cover,  preferred 
894  acres      species  plentiful. 


Range  developments  Fences  may  hinder  migration. 


Forage  allocation 
method 


co 
I 


Riparian  Good;  up  from      Grazing 
fenced  2.25,  poor, 
unfenced  3.75  No  change;  con- 
miles  tinued  heavy  use. 

Meachum  Canyon  Critical  deer  Poor';  moderate     Grazing 
winter  range   recovery  from  past 
243  acres     excessive  use  then 

stabilize  in  poor 

condition. 


Land  treatment 


Moderate  lack  of  quality  forage 
resulting  from  forage  allocation 
procedure. 


Fenced  riparian  improve  to  excel- 
lent. Unfenced  will  continue  in 
poor  condition. 


Major  negative  impact.  System 
permits  removal  of  allowable  use 
on  browse  by  12/31  on  critical 
deer  winter  range 


Moderate  improvement  of  deer 
browse  quality  and  quantity  to 
fair  condition. 


Excel- 
lent 


Poor 


Forage  allocation 
method 


Moderate  lack  of  quality  forage 
resulting  from  allocation  process. 


Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.  Further,  deer 
received  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix 
6;  Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 


Riparian      Low  fair  to  poor;   Grazing 
2  miles       cover  and  preferred 

species  nearly  absent. 


Continued  overuse  and  downward 
trend. 


Poor 


Rest,  especially  spring/summer  would  provide 
increased  herbaceous  and  browse  production. 

Additional  fences  may  hinder  animal  movement, 
especially  during  high  stress  periods  (Calef, 
1960).  Water  developments  may  increase  live- 
stock utilization  resulting  in  increased  compe- 
tition for  preferred  forage. 

Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  d«er 
received  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix 
6;  Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 

Fenced  riparian  zones  would  continue  to  improve 
to  excellent  condition  while  unfenced  portions 
would  remain  in  poor  condition  (Skoulin,  1978; 
Duff,  1977,  Wydowski,  1971;  Fisheries  Chapter  3). 

Livestock  grazing  during  fall  and  early  winter 
(12/31)  would  directly  compete  with  mule  aeer 
for  available  forage  which  may  result  in  herd 
reductions  (Dasmann,  1971).   The  remaining  four 
grazing  seasons  would  enhance  browse  production 
and  may  benefit  mule  deer. 

Land  treatments  may  enhance  forage  quality  and 
quantity;  however,  forage  would  decline  as  seed- 
ing matures.  Additional  water  may  result  in 
better  utilization  by  livestock  leading  to 
increased  competition. 


Grazing  systems  would  have  no  effect  upon  re- 
storing riparian  areas.  Rest  periods  are  not 
sufficient  (Fisheries  Chapter  3). 


(continued) 


APPENDIX  18  (continued) 


Allotment 


Resource  Probable  Resource  Proposed  Man- 
Category  and  Condition  After  agement  Action 
Area  Affected  Initial  Actions and  Change 


DEFERRED-ROTATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  (continued) 

New  Canyon    One  sage      Poor  to  fair;      Grazing 


> 

H 

4> 


Rabbit  Creek 


Sage  Creek 


Stuart 


One  sage 

grouse 

complex 


Poor  to  fair; 
overutil ization, 
low  forb/grass 


Riparian 
fenced  5.75, 
unfenced  6. 25 
miles 

Riparian 
habitats  0.25 
mile 


Three  sage 

grouse 

complexes 


Riparian 
3.25  miles 


Land  treatments 


Good;  up  from  poor  Grazing 
or  fair  condition. 
Poor;  continued 
overuse. 


Poor;  continued 
overuse. 


Fair  condition; 
no  significant  im- 
provement of  forb 
production  or 
meadow  condition. 


Grazing  system 


Grazing 


Land  treatments 


Continued  degrada- 
tion of  riparian 
habitat  and  asso- 
ciated meadow  areas. 


Critical  deer  Poor  condition 
winter  range   for  deer  due  to 
930  acres      lack  of  habitat 
diversity. 


Grazing 


Probable  Impacts 


Projected 

Long  Term 

Habitat 

Condition 


Minor  positive  impact  from  elim-   Poor 
ination  of  sage  grouse/livestock 
competition  for  forage  and  space 
during  2  out  of  6  years.  Compe- 
tition levels  remain  the  same  4 
out  of  5  years. 

Land  treatments  would  destroy  sage 
grouse  nesting,  brood  rearing,  and 
wintering  sites. 


Fenced  areas  improve  to  excel- 
lent.  Unfenced  areas  remain  in 
poor  condition. 


Continued  overuse. 


Excel- 
lent 
Poor 


Poor 


Fair 


Moderate  negative  impact  on 
herbaceous  plant  production. 
Reduced  competition  between 
livestock  and  sage  grouse  in 
4  out  of  6  years. 

Land  treatments  would  destroy  sage 
grouse  nesting,  brood  rearing,  and 
wintering  sites. 

Continued  overuse  of  3.25  miles    Poor 
of  riparian  habitat  along  Sage 
Creek  and  North  Fork  Sage  Creek. 


Minor  forage  increase.  Poor 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation 


Decreased  production  of  shrubs  and  forbs  would 
reduce  food  and  cover  to  sage  grouse.   Livestock 
grazing  competition  would  be  reduced  during 
spring  period  4  out  of  6  years. 


Additional  water  developments  would  increase 
livestock  distribution  which  may  increase  compe- 
tition for  forbs  with  sage  grouse.   Sage  grouse 
abandon  habitat  treated  for  sagtbrusn  removal 
(Walstad,  1975;  Enyeart,  1955). 

Fenced  sections  may  improve  to  excellent  condi- 
tion (Duff,  1977;  Fisheries  Chapter  3).   No 
anticipated  improvement  of  unfenced  riparian 
zones. 

Rotational  grazing  systems  would  prove  ineffec- 
tive in  restoring  riparian  habitats  (Fisheries 
Chapter  3).  Riparian  areas  i eft  unprotected 
from  cattle  grazing  would  decline  to  poor 
condition  (Duff,  1977). 

Vegetation  predicts  an  overall  decrease  of  sage 
grouse  forage  and  cover  species. 


Sage  grouse  abandon  habitat  treated  for  sage- 
brush removal  (Walstad,  1975;  Enyeart,  1956). 


Unfenced  riparian  zones  and  associated  meadows 
would  continue  to  receive  heavy  livestock  use. 
No  significant  improvement  is  anticipated 
(Fisheries  Chapter  3,  Duff,  1977). 

Periodic  rest  combined  with  treatment  of  750 
acres  would  increase  forage  quality  for  mule 
deer;  however,  torage  would  decline  as  the  treat- 
ment matures.   The  addition  of  water  would 
increase  livestock  utilization  throughout  the 
allotment  which  may  result  in  increased  deer/ 
livestock  competition. 

(continued) 


APPENDIX  18  (continued) 


Al lotment 


Resource 
Category  and 
Area  Affected 


Probable  Resource 
Condition  After 
Initial  Actions 


Proposed  Man- 
agement Action 
and  Change 


DEFERRED-ROTATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  (concluded) 
Stuart  (concluded) 


Twin  Peaks 


Woodruff 
Pastures 


Riparian 
1. 5  mi les 


Good  condition 
with  upward  trend 
on  fenced  stream 
portions. 


Forage  allocation 
method 


Range  development 
fencing 


00 

I 

on 


Critical  deer  Very  poor;  no  Grazing  allowable 

winter  range   improvement  in  use  fall  and 

7,292  acres    browse  composition  winter  grazing, 
or  cover. 


Forage  allocation 
method 


Riparian 
0.75  mile 


Poor; 
fair. 


down  from 


CONTINUED  INITIAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT 


Eastman 


Critical  deer 
winter  range 
550  acres 


Poor;  preferred 
species  nearly 
absent.  Up  from 
very  poor. 


Land  treatments 
spraying  and 
burning 


Grazing 


Continue  initial 
action  management. 


Forage  allocation 
method 


Probable  Impacts 


Projected 

Long  Term 

Habitat 

Condition 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation 


Moderate  lack  of  quality  forage 
resulting  from  allocation  method. 


Riparian  areas  protected  from     Excel- 
livestock  grazing  improve  to  site  lent 
potential. 


Further  decline  of  preferred      Very 
browse  with  possible  elimination,  poor 
Severe  forage  and  spatial  compe- 
tition on  very  poor  critical  deer 
winter  range. 


Severe  lack  of  quality  forage 
resulting  from  allocation  method. 


Treatments  would  eliminate  winter 
forage  and  cover  for  deer. 


Continued  downward  trend  and 
overuse. 


No  predictable  changes. 


Major  lack  of  quality  forage 
resulting  from  allocation  method. 


Very 
poor 


Poor 


Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer 
received  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix 
6;  Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 

Fencing  all  available  riparian  habitat  (1.25 
miles)  would  continue  to  improve  habitat  condi- 
tion eventually  resulting  in  excellent  condition 
habitat  (Fisheries  Chapter  3,  Duff,  1977,  Plaits, 
1977). 

Vegetation  Chapter  3  shows  further  decline  of 
browse  and  forbs  species,  thus  reducing  avail- 
able deer  forage  on  very  poor  condition  range. 
Management  allows  removal  of  allowable  browse 
before  critical  winter  period  for  deer.   Season 
of  use  permits  direct  livestock/deer  spatial  and 
forage  competition. 

Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer- 
received  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix 
6;  Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 

Range  treatments  would  remove  browse  and  cover 
for  deer  on  critical  deer  winter  range.   Addi- 
tional forage  values  from  treatments  would 
decrease  as  the  seeding  matures. 

Duff  (1977)  and  Skoulin  (1978)  reported  that 
riparian  habitat  condition  would  continue  to 
decline  despite  grazing  management  systems. 


Poor     Limited  amount  of  deer  forage  combined  with  pooit 
livestock  forage  may  result  in  continued  overuse 
of  browse  despite  livestock  reductions.   Antic- 
ipated continued  overuse  of  preferred  browse 
species  as  undesirable  grass  species  cure  around 
July  10. 

Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  alter  cuLLle  add 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer 
received  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix 
6;  Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 

(continued) 


APPENDIX  18  (concluded) 


Al lotment 


Resource  Probable  Resource  Proposed  Man- 
Category  and  Condition  After  agement  Action 
Area  Affected  Initial  Actions and  Change 


Probable  Impacts 


Projected 

Long  Term 

Habitat 

Condition 


CONTINUED  INITIAL  ACTION  MANAGEMENT  (continued) 
Deseret       Four  sage 


grouse 
complexes 


Poor;  low  forb 
and  brush  den- 
ities.  No  sig- 
nificant change. 


Critical  deer  Very  poor;  exces- 
winter  range  sive  overutiliza- 
250  acres     tion 


Continued  initial 
action  management. 


Continued  initial 
action  management 


CO 

Forage  allocation 
method 

a\ 

South 
Woodruff 

Three  sage 

grouse 

complexes 

Fair;  low  forb 
and  cover 

Continued  initial 
action  management 

Critical  deer  Poor;  low  pre- 
winter  range  ferred  species 
1,952  acres    composition. 


Continued  initial 
action  management 


Forage  allocation 
method 

DISPOSAL 

Riparian 
2  miles 

Poor;  overgrazed. 
Preferred  species 
absent. 

Continued  initial 
action  management 

Middle  Ridge 

Riparian 
1.75 
mi  1  es 

Poor 

Disposal 

Seasonal 
habitat 

deer 

Fair  1,286  acres 

Disposal 

Session 

Seasonal 
habitat 

deer 

Fair  238  acres 

Disposal 

Minor  improvement  in  forb        Poor 
component  of  sage  grouse 
habitat.  No  significant 
improvement  in  cover. 
cover.  Continued  live- 
stock concentration  in 
meadow  areas. 

Moderate  reduction  of  forage  and   Poor 
spatial  competition  between  deer 
and  livestock. 


Major  lack  of  quality  forage 
resulting  from  allocation  method. 


Livestock  would  continue  to  con-   Poor 
centrate  in  meadow  and  riparian 
areas  important  for  sage  grouse 
brood  rearing.   Continued  overall 
fair  condition. 

Critical  deer  winter  range  should  Poor 
improve  from  very  poor  to  poor, 
then  static. 


Major  quality  and  quantity  forage 
shortage  from  allocation  method. 


Continued  poor  condition.         Poor 


Loss  of  1.75  miles  of  riparian     Poor 
habitat  in  downward  trend. 

Loss  of  251  AUMs  deer  forage. 

Loss  of  238  acres  (40  AUMs)  of 
wildlife  habitat. 


Specific  Causes  and  Documentation 


A  slight  improvement  in  herbaceous  production  is 
not  anticipated  to  significantly  enhance  sage 
grouse  production. 


Due  to  limited  amounts  of  preferred  browse  and 
grass,  continued  excessive  use  of  key  bro»se  is 
expected  during  second  half  of  grazing  season. 
Although  less  than  existing  situation,  the  live- 
stock reductions  may  result  in  only  minor  bene- 
fits to  deer  in  regard  to  forage  competition, 
but  would  result  in  reduced  spatial  competition. 

Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer 
received  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix 
6;  Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 

Heavy  livestock  use  of  riparian  and  meadow  vege- 
tation would  negatively  impact  sage  grouse 
breeding  and  brood  rearing  complexes  (Savage, 
1969). 

Improved  vigor  and  production  on  existing  vege- 
tation as  well  as  reduced  livestock  use  may  pro- 
vide additional  quality  and  quantity  of  forage. 
Due  to  poor  ecological  condition  of  this  site, 
the  improvement  may  be  limited. 

Deer  were  allocated  forage  only  after  cattle  and 
sheep  allocations  were  filled.   Further,  deer 
received  low  quality  forage  (Chapter  1,  Appendix 
6;  Wildlife,  Chapter  3). 

Fisheries  Chapter  3,  Duff,  1977. 


Disposal  of  1.75  miles  riparian  habitat  and  1,286 
acres  removes  BLM-administrative  responsibility, 
thus  losing  any  potential  for  habitat  improvement 
programs  that  might  be  initiated. 


Loss  of  administrative  control  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  any  management  of  wildlife  resources 
covering  238  acres.   Species  involved  are  mule 
deer,  variety  of  mammals,  and  birds. 
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APPENDIX  19 
Impacts  to  Fisheries  Habitat  by  Key  Resource  Parameters 


Allotment 


Stream 


Fisheries 
Values 
Proposed  Action  Change  Potential 


Present   Potential 

Habitat    Habitat 

Condition  Condition 


Riparian   Physical 
Vegetation   Damage 
Removal  Trampling 


Water 
Qual i ty 
Temp-  Predicted 

Streambed  erature/    Pool     Fisheries 
Silts   Nutrients  Quality  Value  and  Us 


Woodruff  Pastures 
Rabbit  Creek 
Sage  Creek 

Laketown 

********* 
Meachum  Canyon 

Twin  Peaks 

Middle  Ridge 


Birch  Creek 


North  Fork 
Six-mile 

North  Fork 
Sage  Creek 

Sage  Creek 


Initial .  No  change  in   High 
intensity.   Season  long 
grazing  RR  through  early 
winter  except  Laketown   Medium 
to  early  fall  and  North 
Fork  Six-mile  to  fall. 
Protective  fencing  in    Medium 
Laketown. 

Medium 


Laketown  Creek 


High 


Fair, 
poor 

Poor 


Poor 


Fair, 
poor 

Fair, 
poor 


Fair  to  poor, 
decl  im'ng 

Poor,  declining 


Poor,  declining 


Fair  to  poor, 
decl ining 


Decline   Decline   No  change  No  change  No  change  No  change  C'wT 


Decline   Decline 


Decline   Decline 


Decline   Decline 


Good  25%  upward     Improve   Improve 
Poor  75%  declining  Decline   Decline 


*  *  *  * 
Home  Creek 


******************** 


Increase  intensity;  pro-  Low 
tective  fencing  in  Lake- 
town.   RR  late  spring  to 
Laketown  Creek  early  fall/early  winter.  High 


************************* 
Poor      Poor,  declining     Decline   Decline 


Walton  Creek 


Medium 


Fair, 
poor 

Fair, 
poor 


Good  83%  upward     Improve   Improve 
Poor  17%  declining  Decline   Decline 


Fair  to  poor, 
decl ining 


Decline   Decline 


********* 
Ouck  Creek 


Big  Creek 


Woodruff  Creek 
********** 


High 
************** 


South  Fork    Decrease  intensity.     Medium 
Six-mile  Creek  Protective  fencing  on 

Randolph,  North  Fork 
North  Fork    Otter,  Middle  Fork      Medium 
Sage  Creek    Otter,  Spring,  and 

Little  Creeks. 


Fair     Fair,  No  change    Decline   Decline 
************************ 

Poor 


Poor,  declining    Decline   Decline 


Poor 


Poor,  declining 


Decline   Decline 


Big  Creek 
(exclosure) 


RR  to  early  fall/early   High 
winter 


Big  Creek 

(outside  exclosure) 

Randolph 


High 
High 


Good     Excellent,  upward   Improve   Improve 
Poor     Poor,  declining    Decline   Decline 


Fair,     Good  58%,  upward    Improve   Improve 
poor     Poor  42%,  declining  Decline   Decline 


Decline   Decline   Decline   Decline  Cw'T  : 

fiG  . 

Decline   Decline   Decline   Decline  CWT  . 

NG  ■» 

Decline   Decline   Decline   Decline  CWT  . 

NG  -> 

Decline   Decline   Decline   Improve  CWS  i 
Decline   Decline   Decline   flu  change 

CWS  . 

************   *********** 

Decline   Decline   Decline   No  change 

CWT  1  NG  -» 

Decline   Decline   Decline   Improve  CWS  i 
Decline   Decline   Decline   Decline  CWS  t 

No  change  No  change  No  change  No  change 

CWT  i 

No  change  No  change  No  change  No  change  CWT 
*********************** 

Decline   Decline   Decline   Decline  CWT  * 

NG  -» 

Decline   Decline   Decline   Decline  CWT  + 

NG  ■» 


No  change  No  change  No  change  No  change  CWT 


Decline   Decline   Decline   Decline  CWT  J 

NG  -> 

No  change  No  change  No  change  Improve  CWT  ± 
Decline   Decline   Decline   Decline  CWT  i 

NG  -» 


(continued) 


APPENDIX  19  (concluded) 


Allotment 


New  Canyon 


> 
ro 


South  Woodruff 


Stream 


Fisheries 
Values 
Proposed  Action  Change  Potential 


Present   Potential 

Habitat    Habitat 

Condition  Condition 


Riparian   Physical 
Vegetation   Damage   Streambed 
Removal  Trampling    Silts 


Water 
Qual ity 

Temp- 
erature/ 
Nutrients 


Pool 
Quality 


Predicted 

Fisheries 

Value  and  Use 


North  Fork 
Otter  Creek 


Middle  Fork 
Otter  Creek 


South  Fork 
Otter  Creek 

New  Canyon 
Creek 

Spring  Creek 
Little  Creek 
Old  Canyon  Creek 


Home  Creek 
(same  as  in 
Meachum 
Canyon). 


High 

High 

High 

Low 

High 

High 

Low 

Low 


Fair, 
poor 


Poor 

Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 


Fair, 
poor 

Poor 


Good  45%,  upward    Positive  Positive  Positive 
Poor  55%,  declining  Negative  Negative  Negative 


Good  43%,  upward    Positive  Positive  Positive 
Poor  57%,  declining  Negative  Negative  Negative 


Poor,  declining     Negative  Negative  Negative 
Poor,  declining     Negative  Negative  Negative 


Positive 

Negative 


Positive 
Negative 

Negative 

Negative 


Positive 
Negative 

Positive 
Negative 


Negative 
Negative 


Good  50%,  upward    Positive  Positive  No  change  No  change  No  change 

Poor  50%  declining  Negative  Negative  Negative  Negative  Negative 

Good  60%,  upward    Positive  Positive  No  change  No  change  No  change 

Poor  40%,  declining  Negative  Negative  Negative  Negative  Negative 


Negative  Negative  Negative  Negative  Negative 
Poor,  declining    Negative  Negative 


Fair  to  poor, 
declining 


Negative  Negative  Negative 


Positive  CWS  i 
Negative  CWT  4 
NG  - 

Positive  CWS  t 
Negative  CWT  i 
NG  - 

Negative  CwT  t 
NG  - 

Negative  CWT  I 

NG  * 

i  No  change  CWS 
Negative  CWS  t 

No  change  CWS 
Negative  CWS  » 

Negative  CWT  t 

NG  ■» 

No  change  CWT 
NG  » 


Long  term  all  similar 
to  Initial  except  Middle 
Ridge  eliminated. 


Legend:   CWT  =  cold  water  trout   CWS  =  cold  water  sensitive  species  (Utah  cutthroat)    NG  =  Trend  would  be  toward  warm  water  nongame  species. 
*  =  downward  condition  and  trend   t  =  upward  condition  and  trend 

CWS  4  means  that  water  designated  to  be  transplanted  with  Utah  cutthroat  in  future,  but  grazing  continuation  above  protected  area  would  negate  benefits 
and  may  make  it  infeasible  to  conduct  transplant. 
CWT  4  NG  -  =  the  present  cold  water  trout  fishery  would  be  expected  to  decline  and  habitat  would  tend  toward  warm  water,  nongame  species. 

Good  25%,  upward     =  Two  different  anticipated  impacts  for  the  same  item.   Good  condition  and  upward  trend  is  25%. 
Poor  75%',  declining    Poor  condition  and  downward  trend  is  75%. 

RR  =  Range  Readiness 


APPENDIX  20 
Determination  of  Initial  Allocations 
to  Wildlife  and  Livetock 

On  allotments  containing  critical  winter  range  for  deer,  forage 
utilization  would  be  determined  at  the  end  of  the  livestock  grazing 
season  (fall-winter  period)  and  also  before  livestock  turn-on  in  the 
spring.  The  purpose  would  be  to  determine  the  amount  of  use  made  on 
desirable  forage  species  preferred  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer  and  what 
animal  is  making  that  use.  At  the  end  of  the  3-year  period,  livestock 
use  would  be  adjusted  to  assure  adequate  deer  forage  remains  after 
livestock  use  has  been  made.  This  would  apply  to  the  following  allot- 
ments: 

Meachum  Canyon  South  Woodruff 

Big  Creek  Woodruff  Pastures 

Bear  Lake  Eastman 

Laketown  Stuart 

On  allotments  containing  only  seasonal  deer  range,  utilization  by 
livestock  would  be  measured  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  period  (fall). 
Livestock  use  would  be  restricted  similar  to  the  manner  described  above 
to  allow  for  adequate  dietary  diversity  and  forage  quality.  This  would 
occur  on  these  allotments: 

Twin  Peaks  Kearl  New  Canyon 

Rabbit  Creek  Sage  Creek        Middle  Ridge 

Dry  Basin  Duck  Creek        East  Woodruff 

The  following  example  shows  how  livestock  utilization  would  be 
restricted  to  provide  additional  quality  forage  to  deer: 
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Kearl  Allotment 

Past  active  authorized  use  (Appendix  3):  504  AUMs 

Existing  livestock  forage  utilization  (table  2-10):     54  percent 

Adjustment  in  livestock  use  to  40  percent  utilization: 

504  AUMs ::   X  AUMs 

54  percent  utilization       40  percent  utilization 

(54  percent)(X  AUMs)     =    (40  percent)(504  AUMs) 
.54  X    =    201.6  AUMs 
X    =    201.6 

.54 
X    =    373  AUMs  of  forage  used  by 
livestock  at  40  percent  utiliza- 
tion 
The  remaining  131  AUMs  of  livestock  forage  (504-373)  would  be 
available  (at  least  to  some  degree)  to  deer. 

This  example  illustrates  how  the  results  of  the  proposed  study 
would  be  used  to  determine  forage  allocation.  A  3-year  study  period  is 
proposed  to  allow  for  variable  climatic  and  plant  growth  factors.  A 
shorter  period  could  be  used  providing  data  were  adjusted  to  compensate 
for  any  deviation  from  normal  forage  production.  For  analysis  purposes, 
estimates  were  made  for  the  initial  level  of  livestock  and  deer  alloca- 
tion that  could  be  available  upon  implementation  of  this  alternative. 
Utilization  of  livestock  forage  would  be  restricted  to  40  percent 
of  the  current  annual  vegetative  growth  (assumption  made  to  provide 
allocation  estimates).  Allotments  with  existing  livestock  use  (Appendix 
4)  in  excess  of  40  percent  utilization  (table  2-10)  would  be  reduced; 
livestock  use  on  those  allotments  having  less  than  40  percent  utiliza- 
tion would  be  increased  to  40  percent.  This  would  apply  to  all  allot- 
ments except  Meachum  Canyon  and  East  Woodruff,  where  existing  livestock 
use  would  be  maintained.  The  amount  of  livestock  forage  determined  from 
this  procedure  would  be  reduced  to  accommodate  fencing  of  select  aquatic/ 
riparian  habitats  (Part  1)  and  public  land  disposals  (2,611  acres). 
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Tables  1  in  this  appendix  and  8-15  identifiy  the  estimated  live- 
stock and  wildlife  forage  allocation  that  would  be  available  under  this 
alternative.  The  actual  allocation  would  vary  depending  on  the  results 
of  the  utilization  studies. 
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TABLE  1 


> 

O 


Alternat 

ve  3:  Prop 

osed  Livestock  Forage 

Allocat 

ion  and  Vegetation  T 

reatment 

Stocking 
Level  During 
3-Year  Study 
(Past  Active  - 
Constraints) 

Cons 

traints 

AUMs  Changeb 

Needed  to  Establish 

40%  Utilization  on 

Bluebunch  Wheat- 

qrass  (+  or  -) 

Vegetation 

Treatment  of 

Suitable  Acres 

(Increased  AUMs) 

Acres      AUMs 

Allotment     Acres 

Riparian 
Acres 

Fencinq 
AUMs 

Land 
(Inc 
Recreat 
Acres 

Actions 
ludes 

ion  Sites) 
AUMs 

Total  AUMsc 

After  Full 

Implementation 

Bear  Lake     1,198 

152 

0 

0 

80 

16 

-49 

265 

2 

105 

Big  Creek    20,346 

3,757 

59 

59 

321 

64 

-1,445 

11,293 

1,223 

3,535 

Deseret      15,557 

2,389 

0 

0 

190 

38 

+1,766 

0 

0 

4,155 

Dry  Basin     2,781 

471 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+254 

2,082 

57 

782 

Duck  Creek    13,410 

1,893 

0 

0 

160 

32 

-746 

7,952 

1,057 

2,204 

Eastman       3,405 

632 

0 

0 

80 

16 

-172 

0 

0 

460 

East  Woodruff  2,167 

175 

0 

0 

0 

0 

do 

299 

46 

221 

Kearl         1,183 

504 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-131 

371 

12 

385 

Laketown      3,241 

206 

93 

93 

0 

0 

-23 

88 

1 

184 

Meachum  Canyon  1,951 

264 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d0 

1,204 

39 

303 

Middle  Ridge   1,286 

103 

0 

0 

1,286 

e103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Canyon    30,665 

4,626 

261 

261 

218 

43 

-1,490 

5,756 

918 

4,054 

Rabbit  Creek   3,257 

484 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+39 

2,087 

81 

604 

Sage  Creek    10,153 

1,031 

0 

0 

25 

5 

-222 

4,248 

361 

1,170 

Session         238 

40 

0 

0 

238 

e40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Woodruff  4,251 

367 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-169 

0 

0 

198 

Stuart       1,042 

102 

c 

0 

0 

0 

-28 

718 

65 

139 

Twin  Peaks     2,292 

236 

35 

35 

0 

0 

+127 

537 

26 

389 

Woodruff     21,875 
Pastures 

4,804 

0 

0 

20 

0 

-1,601 

9,965 

717 

3,920 

TOTALS      140,298 

22,236 

448 

448 

2,618 

357 

-3,890 

46,865 

4,605 

22,808 

(Stocking  level  determined  by  subtracting  constraints  applied  this  alternative  from  past  active  authorized  livestock  use  (Appendix  4) 
A  (-)  indicates  livestock  AUMs  reduced  from  3-year  study  stocking  level;  a  (+)  indicates  AUMs  added  to  the  3-year  study  stocking 

clevel.  These  adjustments  would  be  required  to  achieve  a  40-percent  utilization  level. 

^Includes  management  increase  and  AUMs  from  water  developments. 

gNo  additional  livestock  forage  proposed  due  to  conflicts  with  deer. 
Disposal  of  public  land  and  elimination  of  grazing  proposed.   It  is  proposed  that  this  would  occur  during  the  3-year  study  period. 
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APPENDIX  21 
TABLE  1 
Climatic  Data  for  the  Randolph  Planning  Unit 


PRECIPITATION 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE 

Mean  M 

onthly 

Greates 
Laketown 

t  Daily1"1 
Woodruff 

Month! 

Daily  Maximum" 

Month 

Laketown 

Woodruff 

Laketown 

Woodruff 

Laketown 

Woodruff 

January 

0.92 

0.56 

2.70 

1.20 

20.9 

14.8 

31.7 

28.5 

February 

0.81 

0.62 

1.90 

0.80 

22.3 

18.3 

34.2 

32.3 

March 

0.92 

0.72 

1.00 

1.20 

29.2 

27.3 

40.9 

40.1 

Apri  1 

1.18 

0.85 

1.60 

1.43 

40.4 

38.7 

53.5 

52.9 

May 

1.10 

1.00 

2.30 

2.20 

50.1 

47.3 

65.4 

63.6 

June 

1.02 

0.98 

1.32 

1.79 

58.2 

54.9 

75.2 

71.9 

July 

0.59 

0.78 

1.70 

1.44 

65.4 

61.8 

83.6 

81.2 

August 

0.73 

0.90 

1.10 

1.42 

63.4 

60.0 

81.5 

79.8 

September 

0.99 

0.84 

1.45 

1.80 

54.6 

51.4 

71.9 

71.5 

October 

1.21 

1.02 

1.29 

2.00 

44.5 

41.4 

59.4 

59.5 

November 

0.91 

0.57 

1.90 

1.11 

32.7 

27.8 

94.1 

43.3 

December 

0.84 

0.53 

1.37 

1.50 

24.7 

18.8 

34.8 

31.9 

ANNUAL 

11.22 

9.37 

2.70 

2.20 

42.2 

38.5 

56.3 

54.7 

Data  from  Laketown  is  for  the  years  1900-1975  and  data  for  Woodruff  is  from  1897-1975. 


TABLE  2 
Comparison  of  Precipitation  Levels  from  1972-78  with  Historical  Data 

1; 

r 

;!- 

f.i 
t 

1 
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; .; 
(■'■■ 
v.. 
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! 

j 

i; 

Year 

PRECIPITATION  (Inches) 

Deviation                     Deviation 
Woodruff     from  His-         Laketown      from  His- 
Annual     torical  Mean         Annual     torical  Mean 

1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 

9.40         +0.03             13.42         +2.20 
10.10        +0.73            12.63        +1.41 
5.82        -3.55             9.27        -1.95 
8.02        -1.35            12.24        +1.02 
5.43        -3.94             9.57        -1.65 
8.77        -0.60            13.01        +1.79 
10.18        +0.81            10.12        -1.10 

Source: 
ical  Data 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  "Climatolog- 
,  Annual  Summary,  Utah"  1972-78. 
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GLOSSARY 

Acre-Foot.  A  volume  that  will  cover  an  area  of  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  1 
foot  (43,560  cubic  feet). 

Aesthetics.  Dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  with  judgments 
concerning  beauty. 

Allotment.  An  area  of  land  where  one  or  more  operators  graze  their 
livestock.  Generally  consists  of  public  land  but  may  include 
parcels  of  private  or  state  lands.  The  number  of  livestock  and 
season  of  use  are  stipulated  for  each  allotment.  An  allotment  may 
consist  of  several  pastures  or  be  only  one  pasture. 

Allotment  Management  Plan  (AMP).  A  concisely  written  program  of  live- 
stock grazing  management,  including  supportive  measures,  if  re- 
quired, designed  to  attain  specific  management  goals  in  a  grazing 
allotment. 

Animal  Unit  Month  (AUM).  The  amount  of  forage  required  to  sustain  the 
equivalent  of  one  cow  or  five  sheep  for  1  month. 

AUM  Capital  Value.  Economic  value  reflected  in  the  open  market  for  an 
AUM  of  forage. 

Base  Property.  Those  lands  in  a  ranching  enterprise  which  are  owned  or 
under  long-term  control  of  the  operator  and  have  the  capability  to 
sustain  the  number  of  livestock  for  a  specified  time  period  for 
which  a  grazing  privilege  is  sought  (base  property  requirement). 

Base  Property  Qualifications.  Those  qualifications  or  privileges  which 
are  directly  attached  to  or  supported  by  base  property.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  grazing  privileges  on  Federal  range  property  allow- 
able to  base  properties  (see  also  Present  Grazing  Preference). 

Carrying  Capacity.  The  maximum  stocking  rate  possible  without  inducing 
damage  to  vegetation  or  related  resources  such  as  watershed.  This 
incorporates  such  things  as  the  suitability  of  the  range  to  grazing 
as  well  as  the  proper  use  which  can  be  made  on  each  and  all  the 
plants  within  the  area.  Normally  expressed  in  terms  of  acres  per 
animal  unit  month  (AC/AUM)  or  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  total 
AUMs  that  are  available  in  any  given  area  such  as  an  allotment. 
Areas  that  are  unsuitable  for  livestock  use  are  not  computed  in  the 
carrying  capacity.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  stocking 
rate. 

Climax  Community.  The  final  vegetative  community  which  emerges  after  a 
series  of  successive  vegetational  stages  and  perpetuates  itself 
indefinitely  unless  disturbed  by  outside  forces. 
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Col iform.  A  general  term  for  the  group  of  bacteria  which  comprise  all 
of  the  aerobic  and  facultatively  anaerobic,  gramnegative  (type  of 
strain  related  to  cell  wall  composition)  nonspore-forming,  rod- 
shaped  bacteria  which  ferment  lactose  (millsugar)  with  gas  forma- 
tion within  48  hours  at  35  degrees  C. 

Community.  An  aggregate  of  organisms  which  form  a  distinct  ecological 
unit.  Such  a  unit  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  plants,  animals,  or 
both. 

Critical  Wildlife  Habitat.  That  portion  of  the  living  area  of  a  wild- 
life species  that  is  essential  to  the  survival  and  perpetuation  of 
the  species  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  population. 

Cultural  Resources.  Those  fragile  and  nonrenewable  remains  of  human 
activity,  occupation,  or  endeaver  reflected  in  districts,  sites, 
structures,  buildings,  objects,  artifacts,  ruins,  works  of  art, 
architecture,  and  natural  features  that  were  of  importance  in  human 
events.  These  resources  consist  of  (1)  physical  remains;  (2)  areas 
where  significant  human  events  occurred,  even  though  evidence  of 
the  event  no  longer  remains;  and  (3)  the  environment  immediately 
surrounding  the  actual  resource.  Cultural  resources,  including 
both  prehistoric  and  historic  remains,  represent  a  part  of  the 
continuum  of  events  from  the  earliest  evidences  of  man  to  the 
present  day. 

Current  Year's  Growth.  The  amount  of  vegetative  growth  that  occurs  in 
the  period  of  one  year. 

Deferred  Rotation  Grazing.  Discontinuance  of  grazing  on  various  parts 
of  a  range  in  succeding  years,  allowing  each  part  to  rest  succes- 
sively during  the  growing  season  to  permit  seed  production,  estab- 
lishment of  seedlings,  or  restoration  of  plant  vigor.  Two,  but 
usually  3  or  more  separate  units  are  required.  Control  is  usually 
insured  by  unit  fencing,  but  may  be  obtained  by  camp  unit  herding. 

Density.  Density  is  the  number  of  individuals  per  count  area  (Society 
for  Range  Management,  1974).  The  ocular  reconnaissance  survey 
method  used  by  BLM  considers  density  to  consist  of  general  esti- 
mates of  overhead  ground  cover  for  the  current  year's  growth  of 
usable  forage.  This  is  recorded  as  the  decimal  portion  of  ground 
that  is  covered  as  viewed  from  directly  above  (BLM  Manual  4412). 

Desirable  Plants.  Those  plants  which  are  palatable  and  productive 
forage  species,  often  are  dominant  under  climax  or  near  climax 
conditions.  They  are  normally  long-lived  plants  which  can  include 
grasses,  forbs,  and  browse.  These  plants  are  to  be  maintained  or 
increased  by  intensive  livestock  management. 
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Exchange  of  Use.  An  agreement  made  with  a  licensee  having  ownership  or 
control  of  nonfederal  land  interspersed  and  grazed  in  conjunction 
with  surrounding  federal  range.  This  agreement  specifies  the 
carrying  capacity  and  gives  the  Bureau  control  of  the  nonfederal 
land  for  grazing  purposes. 

Fair  Condition.  A  range  is  in  fair  condition  if  the  plant  composition 
is  15  to  39  percent  of  desirable  and  intermediate  species  with  5  or 
more  percent  made  up  of  desirable  species.  Soil  surface  factor 
(SSF)  is  less  than  60.  Also,  those  ecosystems  where  the  composi- 
tion comprises  60  percent  or  more  of  intermediate  species  and  less 
than  5  percent  desirable  species  are  present  will  be  rated  "fair" 
when _  SSF  is  less  than  60.1.  The  actual  parent  compositions  by 
species  is  determined  by  paced  transect  and  ocular  reconnaissance 
procedures.  Soil  surface  factor  is  determined  by  an  onsite  investi- 
gation and  evaluation. 

Fertility,  Soil.  Refers  to  the  status  of  a  soil  with  respect  to  the 
amount  and  availability  to  plants  of  elements  necessary  for  plant 
growth. 

Forage.   Vegetation  of  all  forms  available  for  animal  consumption. 

Forage  Acre  Factors.  The  net  forage  acre  factor  is  a  figure  represent- 
ing the  portion  of  a  surface  area  which  is  completely  covered  with 
completely  usable  forage.  This  factor  is  expressed  as  a  decimal 
figure  -  e.g.,  0.05,  0.10,  etc.  Surface  acres  multiplied  by  the 
net  forage  acre  factor  give  forage  acres. 

Forage  Requirements.  Generally,  it  will  be  expedient  to  assemble  a  part 
or  all  of  the  basic  use  data  needed  to  complete  adequate  forage 
requirement  studies  before  the  survey  field  work  begins.  This 
could  be  done  by  the  chief  of  party  during  the  course  of  the  survey, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  have  at  least  selected  the  study  areas' 
before  the  field  season  to  insure  their  coverage  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  survey.  Grazing  use  data  could  be  advantageously 
entered  on  standard  forms  used  to  record  estimates  of  actual  use. 

Forage  Requirement  Studies.  Forage  requirement  studies  are  best  made  on 
representative  allotments  or  pastures  which  are  considered  to  have 
been  grazed  at  or  near  a  proper  rate,  and  for  which  a  reliable  use 
history  may  be  assembled.  Such  typical  areas  should  be  within  or 
near  the  survey  area  and  must  be  covered  by  the  survey.  Ownership 
of  these  tracts  is  unimportant.  However,  they  must  adequately 
represent  the  survey  area;  the  required  use  information  must  be 
available,  and  there  must  be  opportunity  for  field  inspection. 

Forb.  A  broadleaved  herb  other  than  grass;  a  weed. 
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Frost  Heaving.  The  movement  of  soil  caused  by  the  freezing  of  soil 
moisture. 

Good  Range  Condition.  A  range  is  in  good  condition  if  plant  composition 
is  40  percent  or  more  of  both  desirable  and  intermediate  species 
with  at  least  20  percent  of  the  composition  made  up  of  desirable 
species  and  has  a  SSF  less  than  40.  Species  composition  is  deter- 
mined using  paced  transects  and  ocular  reconnaissance  procedures 
and  the  SSF  is  determined  directly  through  field  investigation  and 
evaluation. 

Grazing  Cycle.  The  number  of  years  required  to  apply  all  of  the  treat- 
ments in  the  grazing  formula  to  each  pasture  of  the  allotment.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  completion  of  1  full  cycle  of  yearly  sched- 
ules back  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Grazing  System.  A  systematic  sequence  of  grazing  use  and  nonuse  of  an 
allotment  to  reach  identified  multiple  use  goals  or  objectives  by 
improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  vegetation. 

Grazing  Treatment.  Under  a  grazing  system,  grazing  or  resting  a  partic- 
ular unit  of  land  (usually  a  pasture)  at  particular  times  each  year 
to  attain  particular  vegetation  goals. 

Habitat.  A  specific  set  of  physical  conditions  that  surround  the  single 
species,  a  group  of  species,  or  a  large  community.  In  wildlife 
management,  the  major  components  of  habitat  are  considered  to  be 
food,  water,  cover,  and  living  space. 

Hedging.  The  persistant  browsing  of  terminal  buds  of  browse  species 
causing  excessive  lateral  branching  and  a  reduction  in  upward 
growth. 

Intensity  of  Use.  Amount  of  vegetation  consumed  by  grazing  herbivores 
over  a  given  time  period. 

Key  Area.  A  portion  of  range,  which,  because  of  its  location,  grazing 
or  browsing  value,  and/or  use,  serves  as  an  indicative  sample  of 
range  conditions,  trend,  or  degree  of  use  seasonally. 

Key  Species.  A  plant  that  is  a  relatively  or  potentially  abundant 
species.  It  should  be  able  to  endure  moderately  close  grazing,  and 
serve  as  an  indicator  of  changes  occurring  in  the  vegetational 
complex.  The  key  species  is  an  important  vegetative  component  that 
if  overused,  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  watershed  conditions, 
grazing  capacity,  or  other  resource  values.  More  than  1  key  spe- 
cies may  be  selected  on  an  allotment.  For  example,  a  species  may 
be  important  for  watershed  protection,  and  a  different  species  may 
be  important  for  livestock  forage  or  wildlife  forage,  etc. 
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License.  An  authorization  which  permits  the  grazing  of  a  specified 
number  and  class  of  livestock  on  a  designated  area  of  grazing 
district  lands  for  a  period  of  time,  usually  not  in  excess  of  1 
year. 

Litter.  A  surface  layer  of  organic  debris  consisting  of  freshly  fallen 
or  slightly  decomposed  organic  material.  Litter  is  essential 
because  it  covers  and  protects  the  soil,  reduces  runoff  rates, 
increases  infiltration,  and  because  it  is  continually  being  broken 
down,  it  yields  organic  matter  which  improves  soil  fertility. 

Loam.  A  soil  in  which  both  fine  particles  (silt  and  clay)  and  coarse 
(sand)  sizes  are  found. 

Macroinvertebrate.  Large  animals;  invertebrate. 

Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP).  Land  use  plan  for  public  lands  which 
provides  a  set  of  goals,  objectives  and  constraints  for  a  specific 
planning  area;  a  guide  to  the  development  of  detailed  plans  for  the 
management  of  each  resource. 

Nonrenewable  Use.  Nonrenewable  grazing  permits  or  leases  may  be  issued 
to  qualified  applicants  when  forage  is  temporarily  available, 
provided  this  use  does  not  interfere  with  existing  livestock  oper- 
ators on  the  public  lands  and  it  is  consistent  with  land  use  plans. 
This  use  shall  be  authorized  on  an  annual  basis  only. 

Ocular  Reconnaissance  Survey.  A  forage  survey  method  which  inventories 
vegetation  by  estimating  total  forage  density,  percent  composition 
by  species  and  total  usable  forage  in  a  given  range  type  to  deter- 
mine the  carrying  capacity  for  livestock  and  wildlife.  All  of  the 
range  surveys  in  Rich  County  utilized  this  method  of  survey  to 
determine  carrying  capacity. 

Off-Road  Vehicle  (ORV).  Any  motorized  vehicle  designed  for  or  capable 
of  cross-country  travel  on  or  immediately  over  land,  water,  sand, 
snow,  ice,  marsh,  swampland  or  other  terrain. 

Pal  stability.  The  relish  with  which  a  particular  plant  species  or  part 
is  consumed  by  an  animal.  The  pal  stability  of  a  plant  is  usually 
related  to  its  ecological  significance  as  far  as  succession  is 
concerned.  That  is,  highly  palatable  plants  are  usually  those 
which  are  a  desirable  species  and  decrease  with  increasing  grazing 
pressure.  Conversely,  a  low  palatability  usually  characterizes  a 
species  which  is  least  desirable  and  increases  with  increasinq 
grazing  pressure. 

Percent  Use.  Grazing  use  of  current  growth,  usually  expressed  as  a 
percent  of  weight  removed. 
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Perennial  Plant.  A  plant  that  has  a  life  cycle  of  3  or  more  years. 
Because  of  their  longevity,  it  is  desirable  to  base  management  on 
these  species. 

Permit.  An  authorization  which  allows  grazing  of  a  specific  number  and 
class  of  livestock  on  a  designated  area  of  grazing  district  lands 
during  specified  seasons  each  year  for  a  period  of  usually  10 
years. 

Phenology.  The  science  concerned  with  periodic  biological  events  in 
their  relation  to  seasonal  climatic  changes.  Plant  phenology 
refers  to  dates  of  sprouting,  flowering,  seed  production,  and 
regrowth,  as  well  as  other  observable  occurrences  in  plant  develop- 
ment. Essential  in  developing  a  grazing  system  which  will  compli- 
ment or  conform  with  seasonal  plant  requirements. 

Plant  Vigor.  The  relative  well  being  and  health  of  a  plant  as  reflected 
by  its  ability  to  manufacture  sufficient  food  for  growth  and  main- 
tenance. 

Present  Grazing  Preference.  The  total  number  of  animal  unit  months  of 
livestock  grazing  on  public  lands  apportioned  and  attached  to  base 
property  owned  or  controlled  by  a  permittee  or  lessee. 

Proper  Use  Determination.  "Proper  use"  for  a  particular  plant  is  the 
degree  to  which  its  current  growth  will  be  utilized  by  a  kind  of 
grazing  animal  by  determining  the  differences  between  total  current 
production  in  a  normal  growth  year  and  the  amount  left  after  proper 
use.  They  indicate  all  removal  in  the  process  of  grazing,  includ- 
ing wastage  by  trampling.  Any  foliage  removal  or  damage  by  rodents, 
insects,  or  disease  is  provided  for  under  utilization  deductions, 
and  is  therefore  not  considered  in  establishing  proper  use  factors. 
If  a  plant  provides  no  forage  for  a  kind  of  grazing  animal  during  a 
particular  season,  it  is  rated  zero  for  that  combination,  although 
it  may  be  present  on  the  range  and  supply  forage  at  other  seasons. 
This  may  especially  be  the  case  for  winter  ranges  where  some  plants 
are  evident  during  the  growing  season  but  are  unable  to  provide 
forage  during  the  dormant  period. 

Public  Lands.  Tracts  of  land  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment.  Formerly  called  national  resource  lands  or  public  domain. 

Range  Condition.  In  this  case  should  be  referred  to  as  grazing  condi- 
tion. Grazing  condition  is  based  on  the  percent  of  desirable 
forage  in  the  composition  for  livestock  and  the  existing  erosion 
condition  of  a  site.  Condition  of  the  range  must  include  consid- 
eration of  vegetation  quality  and  quantity  and  soil  erosion  char- 
acteristics. Present  range  condition  is  determined  by  direct  field 
examination  which  includes  transect  and  ocular  reconnaissance 
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procedures  as  well  as  determination  of  the  soil  surface  factor 

Range  Trend.  This  is  the  change  in  vegetation  and  soil  characteristics 
as  a_  direct  result  of  environmental  factors,  primarily  climate  and 
grazing.  Studies  in  range  trend  are  used  in  combination  with  other 
studies  to  evaluate  allotment  management  plans  and  grazing  systems. 
Trend  data  is  collected  on  key  areas  and  relies  on  key  species  to 
represent  the  pasture  or  allotment.  A  trend  index  is  used  in 
evaluating  trend  data.  This  index  is  computed  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing factors:  composition  of  key  species,  total  cover  of  key  spe- 
cies, number  of  seedings  of  key  species,  and  percent  litter  in 
entire  plot.  Any  change  in  range  trend  is  reflected  by  a  corres- 
ponding rise  or  decline  in  the  trend  index. 

Rest.  Refers  to  seasonal  resting  from  grazing  of  a  range  to  allow 
plants  to  replenish  their  food  reserves,  allow  seeds  to  ripen, 
seedlings  to  become  established,  and  allow  litter  to  accumulate 
between  plants. 

Riparian  Vegetation.  Plants  that  are  adapted  to  moist  growing  condi- 
tions found  along  waterways,  ponds  and  generally  moist  environments. 

SCS  Range  Site.  A  range  site  is  a  distinctive  kind  of  rangeland  that 
differs  from_  other  kinds  of  rangeland  in  its  ability  to  produce  a 
characteristic  natural  plant  community.  A  range  site  is  the  pro- 
duct of  all  the  environmental  factors  responsible  for  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  capable  of  supporting  a  native  plant  community  typi- 
fied byan  association  of  species  that  differs  from  that  of  other 
range  sites  in  the  kind  or  proportion  of  species  or  in  total  pro- 
duction. 

Season  Long  Use.  Grazing  use  made  during  an  entire  season  such  as 
summer  or  winter.  Usually  the  same  use  is  made  each  year. 

Soil  Association.  A  group  of  defined  and  named  taxonomic  soil  units 
occurring  together  in  individual  and  characteristic  patterns  over  a 
geographic  region.   Comparable  to  plant  associations  in  many  ways. 

Soil  Surface  Factor  (SSF).  A  numerical  expression  of  surface  erosion 
activity  caused  by  wind  and  water  as  reflected  by  soil  movement 
surface  litter,  erosion  pavement,  pedcatalling,  rills,  flow  pat- 
terns, and  gullies.  Values  may  vary  from  0  for  no  erosion  to  100 
for  severe  erosion  conditions.  A  determination  of  the  SSF  is  made 
directly  in  the  field  by  evaluating  each  of  the  above  factors. 

Stocking  Rate.  The  degree  to  which  a  grazing  unit  is  stocked  with 
livestock,  usually  expressed  in  AUMs.  The  stocking  rate  may  be 
more  or  less  than  the  carrying  capacity. 
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Strutting  Ground.  A  site  to  which  birds  regularly  resort  for  purposes 
of  sexual  display  or  courtship. 

Succulent.  Having  fleshy  or  juicy  tissues. 

Total  Allowable  Proper  Use  Factors  (TAPUF).  Wherever  more  than  one  kind 
of  animal  makes  substantial  use  of  a  range  use  area,  total  allow- 
able proper  use  factors  will  be  derived  and  used  in  grazing  capa- 
city computations  for  that  area.  These  factors  will  represent  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  combined  use  to  be  made  of  any  species  for  a 
particular  range  and  season,  and  will  be  the  result  of  judgment 
weightings  of  the  factors  for  each  kind  of  animal,  considering  a 
number  of  critical  influences  concerning  the  use  complex  and  the 
nature  of  the  range.  Usually,  the  total  allowable  proper  use 
factor  will  not  be  greater  than  that  normally  allowed  the  kind  of 
animal  having  a  preference  for  the  species. 

Trespass.  The  grazing  of  livestock  on  a  range  area  without  proper 
authority,  and  resulting  from  a  negligent  or  willful  act. 

Turn-on  Date.  Specific  day  on  which  livestock  are  legally  allowed  to 
enter  and  graze  stipulated  area. 

Turn-off  Date.  Specific  day  on  which  grazing  is  to  be  terminated  and 
livestock  removed  from  a  stipulated  area. 

Undesirable  Plants.  Consist  principally  of  invaders,  noxious,  and  low 
value  forage  plants.  The  aim  in  management  is  to  improve  range 
condition  to  a  point  where  these  species  are  replaced  by  desirable 
or  intermediate  species. 

Utilization.  The  proportion  of  the  current  year's  forage  production 
that  is  consumed  or  destroyed  by  grazing  animals.  This  may  refer 
either  to  a  single  species  or  to  the  whole  vegeative  complex. 
Utilization  is  expressed  as  a  percent  by  weight,  height,  or  numbers 
within  reach  of  the  grazine  animal.  The  percent  utilization  large- 
ly determines  whether  the  productivity  of  the  range  will  be  lowered 
or  improved  and  thus  directly  influences  range  trend  and  condition. 
Since  utilization  data  actually  records  the  effect  of  livestock 
grazing  on  the  vegetation  and  related  resources,  particularly  for 
watershed,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  correct  grazing  capacity 
directly  from  utilization  information.  Any  adjustments  in  carrying 
capacity  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  utilization  desired  by 
the  following  formula: 

Average  Percent  Utilization  (present)  =  AUMs  use  at  present  (actual  use) 
Desired  Utilization  (if  properly  used)     AUMs  to  obtain  desired  use 
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When  this  relationship  is  used  in  calculating  carrying  capacity, 
both  utilization  data  and  actual  use  information  is  examined  for 
the  same  period. 

Vegetation  Type.  A  plant  community  with  distinguishable  characteristics 
A  more  or  less  distinct  vegetation  unit  which  may  be  delineated  on 
the  basis  of  aspect,  composition,  or  density. 

Vigor.  The  state  of  health  of  a  plant.  The  capacity  of  a  plant  to 
respond  to  growing  conditions,  to  make  and  store  food,  produce 
food  produce  seed,  or  reproduce  vegetatively,  that  is,  by  stolons 
or  rhizomes. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


ACEC 

AMP 

AUM 

BLM 

CEQ 

CDWR 

DES 

ES 

FAF 

FAR 

FES 

FLPMA 

MFP 

NEPA 

PAA 

PUF 

RR 

SCORP 

SCS 

SSF 

TAPUF 

TDS 

UDWR 

URA 


Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

Allotment  Management  Plan 

Animal  Unit  Month 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Critical  Deer  Winter  Range 

Draft  Environmental  Statement 

Environmental  Statement 

Forage  Acre  Factor 

Forage  Acre  Requirement 

Final  Environmental  Statement 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (PL  94-579) 

Management  Framework  Plan 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  19G9  (PL  91-190) 

Planning  Area  Analysis 

Proper  Use  Factor 

Range  Readiness 

Utah  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Soil  Surface  Factor 

Total  Allowable  Proper  Use  Factor 

Total  Dissolved  Solids 

Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 

Unit  Resource  Analysis 
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